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DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN—THE STATE AT LARGE. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 12, 1877. 


DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN Sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What official position do you now oceupy ?—Answer. I am 
governor of the State of South Carolina. 

@. When did you come to the State of South Carolina?—A. In De- 
cember, 1865. 

Q. You may, if you please, give a brief account of yourself since you 
canie to the State, as connected with the public affairs of the State, up 
to the time that you were elected governor.—A. I was engaged in pri- 
vate business entirely from the time I came to the State, in December, 
1865, until January, 1868, except that in the fall of 1867 I paid a little 
attention to the matter of the first registration of voters, &c., in the 
vicinity where I lived, and in that election I was chosen as a member 
of the constitutional convention. I took my seat in the convention in 
January, 1868. I served there for something like two months, and at 
the close of the sittings of that convention I was nominated by the 
republican party as candidate for attorney-general, and was elected in 
April, 1565, and entered upon my duties in July of the same year, when 
the new government was organized. I held that office for four years | 
from the following November. From that time, 1872 to 1874, I was out 
of office entirely; had no connection with public affairs in any way. 
In the fall of 1874 I was nominated by the republican party for gov- 
ernor, and was elected in that election, and entered upon wy office as 
governor on the first day of December, 1874. 

Mr. CAMERON. The committee have allowed Mr. Haskell, the chair- 
man of the State democratic executive committee, to state, without 
regard to technical rules, the democratic side of the so-called South 
Carolina question. We regard him as a representative democrat, and 
he is so regarded by his own party. You, as a representative republi- 
can, may go on and state the republican side of the so-called South 
Carolina question. 

Mr. MERRm™on. You will anderstand,.Mr. Chamberlain, that this 
embraces only the late canvass. The committee have strenuously re- 
fused to go into the merits or demerits of the administration of the gov- 
ernment in the State. I protest against going into any question outside 
of the late campaign, and if you allow the witness to go on and give 
the republican side of the administration of the government of this 
State, I shall consider it unfair and unjust. 

Mr. CAMERON. You may go on and give a general history of your 
administration from 1874 to 1876.—A. I was nominated and elected in 


1874 as the candidate, as I understood it, of that portion of the repub- 


lican party who were disposed more strenuously than others to give the 
State a good home administration. There had been complaints made, 
and some of them that were very just, against previous administrations 
under the republican party, and 1 was elected upon pledges, personal 


Wie, 
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Figo 
and party, that’we would make all possible efforts to give the State a 
good government. I was very bitterly opposed in the campaign by some 
republicans, and by the democratic party, on the ground that I was not 
a sufficiently firm and determined reformer, as I was called. ‘But 1 was’ 
elected, and I delivered an inaugural address in which I set forth what 
my purposes and plans were, and it met the approval of those who had 
opposed me, and I entered upon my work; and, 1 may say, generally, 
that my course through the two years of my administration was such as 
to command the approval ef the entire people of the State, so far as 
practical matters were concerned. I do not mean to say that politically 
J was sustained by everybody, but that the practical details of my ad- 
ministration were such that there was very !Hittle fault to find with 
me, even here in South Carolina, where the distinctions of party are 
wider and deeper than they are in some other places. 

The tendency during my administration was to unite a certain part of 
the democratic party and a certain part of the republican party in an 
effort to bring about a continuance of good government for South Caro- 
lina, without reference to the dissent of parties upon bational questions; 
without regard to republican or democratic.-names. There was a very 
strong tendency in that direction, and in the beginning of last year, in 
the spring and early summer of 1876, the question that was presented 
to the people of this State was whether they would divide upon the line 
of democrats and republicans, or whether they would unite the better 
men of both parties, and leave national and party polities out of the 
question of the State government. 

My name was connected with the movement, and [ was generally 
spoken of, I suppose, as a matter of fact, as the person who, if that plan 
had succeeded, would have been offered, at least, the nomination and 
support of those who took that view. 

Q. I would ask you right there, governor, have you received indorse- 
ments pretty generally from the democracy of the State 7?—A. QO, yes, 
sir; I could furnish you volumes of indorsements from the democracy 
of the State, and I have here some specimens of them, slips from papers, 
which were published from time to time. Here is a copy of the Union. 
Herald, of this State, which contains specimens of them, a small frac- 
tion of the number which I received. [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 
3, Part X, i.| 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Are those merely sketches of the proceedings of meetings, or are 
they all the proceedings ?—A. No, sir; they are significant passages from 
much longer articles of the same tenor. 

(. Could you not furnish us with the papers that contain the proceed- 
ings and editorials to which they refer?—A. I havein my private scrap- 
book the full articles from which those are selected. I could not furnish 
you with the original papers, the files. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It is not fair or just to submit these; they are mere 
excerpts. 

The Witness. If it were desirable I could submit to the committee 
my scrap-book, which contains the whole of them. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I have no objection to your putting in the whole 
articles, but I think it is not proper to put in the extracts from them. IL 
object to this copy of the Union Herald as part of the testimony. 

Mr CAMERON. The governor will furnish his scrap-book and the 
committee will select such of them as they think proper. 

The WitnEss. These extracts in the Union Herald, while all the sur- 
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roundings are not presented there, are fair samples. The practical 
working of my administration was also stated in the public papers, and 
-especially in the Charleston News and Courier, and I have here an arti- 
cle published July 11, 1876, in the News and Courier, in which are 
detailed the practical results of my administration of the State govern- 
ment as they chose to state them, item by item. [A. See Documentary 
Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, ii.] | 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Is that an editorial in that paper?—A. That is an editorial. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I object to its being inserted in the testimony. 

Mr. CAMERON, [to the witness.| You can proceed. 

The WitNEss. ‘The people of the State became divided to some ex- 
tent upon that theory early in the beginning of last year, and the two 
parties took the name, so far as the State was concerned, of the “ straight- 
outs” and the “conservatives ”—sometimes called, by an old South 
Carolinian name, the ‘co-operation policy.” The straight-out party 
insisted upen nominating democratic candidates and inaugurating a 
‘strictly party campaign, and the conservatives approved of the policy 
which [ have indicated, and were in favor of nominating somebody who 
would represent good home government without reference to his feelings 
in national politics. The democratic party held a convention here in 
May, 1876, and in that convention the question was presented. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: | | / 


Q. Was that a State democratic convention ?—A. That was a State 
democratic convention. The primary object of it was to select dele- 
gates to the Saint Louis democratic national convention, but this 
question of the proper policy to be observed in State politics came up. 
There was no decisive action taken; they declined to commit them- 
Selves to the straight-out movement, and it was understood in that con- 
vention that the prevailing sentiment of the convention was in favor of 
the other policy, the conservative policy, which I think at that time 
there is very little doubt the majority of the democratic party in the 
State were in favor of. 

Then came influences, the approach of tbe national conventions, the 
stirring up of political feeling upon both sides, and I think it had a ten- 
deney to make such a policy—the policy of co-operation or the conserv- 
ative policy—impracticable; and we come down then to July. Early 
in July there was an event happened which has had probably great in- 
fluence upon party polities and upon the constitution of political parties 
here since, and tbat is what I call the Hamburgh massacre, which 
occurred on the 8th of July. That, however intended or from what- 
ever immediate cause it arose—there is, of course, a dispute about that, 
as well as about the individuals who were responsible for it; but there 
can be no doubt that its effect was very considerable upon the politics 
of the State, and tended to make the conservative policy which I have 
spoken of still less practicable. That. event, I believe, has been very 
fully described to you. After I had learned, as I believe, the essential 
facts of the case, | spoke officially and publicly with reterence to it in 
letters. I had no oceasion to speak orally in public, but in various offi- 
cial communications I characterized it as brutal murder. I have never 
charged it upon any individual. I have been charged with holding in- 
dividuals respousible for.it. That is a thing that I have never done, 
however much I might have been tempted to do it, and thoroughly as 
I might be convinced as to who the individuals were who were respon- 
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sible. I did not consider, in advance of a judicial trial, that it was be- 
coming in me as governor to do more than characterize the event ; that 
I did freely and fully, as I believed it to be. I have here, if the com- 
mittee will allow me, some official documents in connection with the 
matter that I think it proper to submif in giving a history of these 

times, as well as for the information of the committee. 7 

@. Will you state what they are to the committee.—A. I will present 
them in this order: First, the official letter of the attorney-general of 
the State, who went, under my direction, to Hamburgh to investigate 
the matter. [See Documentary Evidence vol. 3, Part X, iii.] 

The next paper that I present is an official letter of mine addressed 
’ to Senator Robertson. [See Documentary Evidence vol. 3, Part X, iv.] 

Then an official letter of mine to the President of the United States 
and the President’s reply. [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part 
mEN, Vy VI. 

Then } letter from the sheriff of Aiken County, in which Hamburgh 
is situated, respecting the riot there, addressed to me officially, and also 
the verdict of the coroner’s inquest. [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 
UIT, Part X, vi, viii.| 

Here is also a statement of the affair as contained in the address of a 
colored convention, held in Columbia, to the people of the United 
States. [See Documentary Evidence, vol.3, Part X, ix.] 

Relating to a later stage of the Hamburgh matter, but still connected 
with it, I present the letter of the attorney-general to me relative to his 
reasons for postponing the trials, or consenting to a postponement of 
the trials of the parties engaged in the Hamburgh affair, at the Sep- 
tember term of the court at Aiken. [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 
3, Part X, x.] 

Those papers, I think, eover the Hamburgh matter so far as it is offi- 
cially stated by me. | 

As I stated, the effect of the Hamburgh massacre was to arouse a 
very strong feeling, which took the line, to some extent, of white and 
colored. It was,in point of fact, the killing of a number of colored men 
by white men; it was also the killing of a number of republicans by 
democrats; and it had naturally, and in point of fact, a very great ef- 
fect upon the relations of parties here; but, perhaps more than anything 
else, the anxiety that I felt in denouncing the Hamburgh affair led grad-— 
ually to a very different feeling on the part of the people of the State as to 
my approval. The publications which I made respecting the Hamburgh 
affair were regarded by some portion of the people of the State as re- 
flecting upon the people of the State generally, and had a political 
effect. 

The democratic party held their State convention in August—I do not 
remember the exact date—and by that time (owing to two causes I 
should say; first, the approach of the national contest, which called 
out party feeling, but more especially to the influence of the Hamburgh 
affair) the conservative policy had lost ground, and when that conven- 
tion met in August it was found that those in favor of the conservative 
policy were in the minority. 

The conservative policy, though, still had a strong minority in that 
‘convention. I think, upon one or two test questions which arose in 
that convention, the vote was about sixty in favor of the conservative » 
policy and about eighty in favor of the straight-out party; but the 
action of the convention resulted in the nomination of General Wade 
Hampton and a full democratic ticket, and no effort at co-operation, 
but a straight democratic movement. Of course that ended, then, all 
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disposition there might have been among republicans to sacrifice some- 
what of party feeling for the sake of the government of the State, and 
made no course possible except the nomination of a straight republican 
ticket. The republican convention met on the 10th of September, and 
at that convention I was renominated for governor, and a full republican 
ticket was nominated along with me. Thus the canvass was opened 
with General Wade Hampton as the candidate of the democratic party 
with a full democratic ticket behind him, and myself as the candidate 
of the republican party with a republican ticket associated with me. 

In order to describe the campaign in its early developments before 
the Hamburgh affair, I will mention that during the months of July and 
August I made a canvass of the State in the interest of the movement 
of which I have spoken. I was very much in favor of a movement that 
should subordinate party politics, so far as the government of South 
Carolina was concerned, to good government, and in the division of par- 
ties here I thought it would be necessary that both parties should have 
some share in the government of the State; and while I was always a 
republican, and a radical republican, and am still, yet I looked upon the 
government of South Carolina as something that should be conducted 
upon a less partisan basis than we would act upon in other States; and I 
made a canvass during the months of July and August in the State, a 
sort of personal canvass, speaking in behalf of good government, and 
in favor of such action on the part of my own party as would bring that 
about. It was during this canvass that I came to know the spirit of 
the opposition and the mode proposed of conducting the campaign on 
the part of the democrats. 

I think it was on the 12th of August that I went to Edgefield Court- 
House to attend a meeting called at my instance by the republicans 
and arranged for by the republicans, and that was a very notable 
occasion. Doubtless the committee have heard a great deal abont it, 
and I need not describe it in detail. The public meeting was practically 
broken up and prevented. There was nothing like free speech allowed 
by the democrats who were assembled there. The demonstration was 
so overawing and threatening in size and so brutal and determined in 
its character as to make it a practical denial of free speech; and although, 
as I have stated, the meeting was called by republicans and the 
platform erected by republicans and no invitation extended to any 
other party to take any part in it, yet the white people, led by General 
Gary and General Butler, did take possession of it and did practically 
deny free speech. I was myself abused and insulted, from the moment 
I arrived at Edgefield Court-House until I left the town, in a manner 
that would surpass the belief of one who had not become familiar with 
the same course of treatment in this State. I hardly think there are 
any other States that would furnish an experience that would cause a 
man to lose his surprise at knowing what occurred that day in Edge- 
field. I do not know that it is necessary to undertake to give the lan- 
guage, but it was in all respects as opprobrious on the part of General 
Gary, for instance, as he could find language in which to express him- 
self. He was not content with attacking me as a public man, or as a 
politician, but he descended to very low personalities. 

As | said, the meeting was taken possession of by the white people 
who were armed. So far as I observed, every white man on the ground 
was armed with from one to three or five pistols. They surrounded 
the stand, crowded upon it, and broke it down, and climbed into trees 
over our heads, and during the time I was attempting to speak (about 
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half an hour) I was frequently interrupted with remarks which were in- 
tended simply as insults to me. 

At that time I saw also the organization that has since become well 
known under the name of rifle-club, of which the committee must have 
heard something; organizations of a military appearance, and of military. 
conduct, mounted, marching under officers who were recognized and 
obeyed as military officers, and whoissued military commands. They ap- 
peared on that day in numbers, I should judge, ranging from six to eight 
hundred, perhaps more. They came into town in military array. I saw 
there were a nuinber of these clubs. They took particular pains to pass in 
front of the hotel where I was stopping, to convey whatever insults they 
could to me, knowing that I was lodged at that house. They were 
marshalled and taken command of at the court-house square, and pro- 
ceeded from there to the grove in advance of my going there with the 
greater part of the republican audience; they maintained their attitude, 
and the exhibition of armed force throughout the day, and left the town, 
some of them, about the time I did, still marching in military order, recog- 
nizing their officers; and carrying their weapons in their hands, in many 
instances, as they marched out of town, and as they marched about the 
town. 

I subsequently, during the same month, and a few days after, went to 
Newberry Court-House and had a similar experience, perhaps not quite 
so violent as that at Edgefield. Soon after that I went to Abbeville 
Court- House, and there, in some respects, my experience was equal to 
that in Edgefield. The array of rifle-clubs was greater. J think there 
were ten or twelve hundred of them mounted, armed, and marching, 
as I stated, in military order, and under the command of persons who 
were obeyed as officers. I speak now from personal observation. They 
came not only from Abbeville, but from the surrounding counties, and 
there were said to be about eighteen clubs there. Certainly there ap- 
peared, according to all our estimates, to be from ten to twelve hundred. 
They did not interfere so much with our speaking as they did at Hdge- 
field Court-House; we were allowed to occupy the time that was agreed 
upon; but their demonstration had the same effect, and evidently had 
the same purpose, and that was the overawing and threatening of the re- 
publicans and the speakers generally. The speeches of Col. D. Wyatt 
Aiken and Colonel Cothran were calculated to. intimidate the republi- 
cans, and lead them to think that there was danger to the republican 
leaders; that it would not be safe 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State what they said, governor.—A. I could hardly state all that. 

Q. The substance of what they said ?—A. They said that the white 
people had wade up their mind to rule this country hereafter, and that we 
might as well understand that at once; and that we leaders, if any dis- 
turbance occurred, would be held personally responsible. They were 
very careful to repeat that on all occasions, and to announce that they 
were armed and prepared. Col. D. Wyatt Aiken, in the most inflam- 
matory manner and style, declared that they were ready to assert their 
rights by war; and he added the well-known phrase, ‘‘ War to the 
knife, and the knife to the hilt.” That was one specific expression, and 
that was the tone of allof them. I cannot repeat them in detail, though 
I wish J could, because they would convey a more correct impression 
and a more graphic idea of the kind of speeches that were made. 

I had the same experience in general at Midway, down in Barnwell 
County, a few days later, and the same again at Lancaster Court-House, 
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in another distant part of the State, bordering on North Carolina, where 
the rifle-clubs appeared in force and conducted themselves in the same 
general manner that I have described. 

At Midway I think I encountered the most—next to General Gary’s 
speech at Edgefield, certainly, I think that in sheer brutality, unmixed 
and unrelieved by anything like wit or sense, the most brutal speech 
that I ever listened to, from one D. G. Tillman, then, or afterwards, a 
candidate for Congress on the democratic ticket from that district. The 
speeches on all these occasions, as I stated before, were of the same 
general character, but I mention this as an exceptionally vicious and 
indecent speech. There was another feature connected with these meet- 
ings that I want to speak of, aside from what I have already mentioned. 
it was the policy of demanding a division of time at meetings called by 
republicans to discuss the political affairs of the country, and to defend 
republican principles and policy. The democrats came there and insisted 
that they had equal rights with the republicans. It is an incredibly 
impudent claim. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. They demanded equal rights at the meetings ?—A. They demanded 
equal rights at the meetings. They came upon the platform, and they 
practically enforced their demand of equal rights with us at those 
meetings, without any leave or license, as at Edgefield, where they took 
possession of the meeting, and General Butler and General Gary both 
addressed the audience before the republicans, who had called the 
meeting, were at all recognized ; and General Gary announced that they 
had come there to be heard, and they were going to be heard; if there 
was any trouble in consequence of tie enforcement of the demand to be 
heard, that he wanted it to be understood that the responsibility would 
be with the republicans, and the republican leaders, intimating that if 
there should be trouble and bloodshed, the leaders would be killed or 
injured first. Well, that was division of time, a thing that I had never 
heard of before, and that [ regarded as the height of impudence and in- 
justice; but as the republicans were not armed, and were not prepared 
for physical collision with these people, this demand was yielded to at 
those four meetings that I have spoken of. I yielded to them simply 
because I was not willing to take the responsibility of a massacre. We 
would not have yielded to them if it had not been that the lives of a 
great many innocent persons would doubtless have been sacrificed if 
we had made the offer to assert our rights. The democrats insisted 
upon having half the time, and usually occupied more than half the 
time. At the meetings which I attended democratic speakers were 
always listened to with patience and silence. 

Q. Not interrupted by republicans?—A. Not interrupted at all; I 
never heard a discourteous word spoken by a republican speaker of a 
democrat who was present, or an offensive word of any kind; while I 
never attended one of those meetings that the republicans were not 
covered with the most violent abuse. There were, of course, exceptions 
among the democratic speakers. I will mention that General McGowan, 
at the Edgefield meeting, made a fair democratic argument, and it 
was a very notable exception. The rest of the speeches were violent, 
personal, abusive, and calculated to stir up the bad feeling of the 
people and to alarm the colored people. There was at these meetings 
also the presence of armed bodies of men, called “ rifle-clubs,” and they 
were generally overawing at these gatherings of republicans ; and that, 
with this enforcement of the impudent and intolerable demand for a 
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division of time at the republican meetings, constituted the two chief 
features of the campaign, so far as it took the form at all of public dis- 
cussion. The democrats made it a point to assemble their rifle-clubs 
and to have them present, and to march about the village uttering their 
cries, which are commonly called “ rebel yells,” and making all the dem- 
onstrations possible short of actual violence on these occasions, and in- 
timidating and putting in fear the republicans. Then they forced them- 
selves on the meetings as I have said, and took those occasions to make 
it so uncomfortable for the republican speakers as to induce them to 
abandon the canvass. So far as my observation went, the object of 
these features, which I have described, was to prevent a canvass by the 
republicans of the State. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. You have spoken of rifle-clubs; now give the committee, as cor- 
rectly as you can, a statement of the number, character, objects, and 
organization of those rifle-clubls—A. Some of the rifle-clubs that ex- 
isted during the late campaign had existed for some time. They were 
professedly social, exclusively so, in their object, and were generally ac- 
cepted as such by the people of the State, so far as I know, and certainly so 
by myself; but they constituted comparatively few. Some of them had 
received charters of incorporation, and they had, therefore, some legal 
organization and basis; but the majority of them, by far the larger 
part of them, were organized and used—I eannot give the motives of 
the men, .and can only speak, of course, of what occurred; they were 
used for political purposes in the late campaign; they were used as a 
basis of organization, if 1 may so speak: the rifle-club appeared to be 
the unit of organization. The number of rifle-clubs in the county 
ordinarily measured the effective democratic organization of that county, 
as far as I could learn, and they extended all over the State. I 
think there was no county in which there were not a good many 
of them. As I said before, they had every form of a military organiza- 
tion; they had their officers who were addressed as captains and lieuten- 
ants and sergeants and corporals. I myself heard all those addresses 
used, and commands given. by using those military terms. As I have 
said, they extended over the State, and it became my official business to 
ascertain, as far as I could, the extent of those organizations; and I 
have here, taken from the official records of my own office, a statement, 
by counties, of the clubs that were known to be organized, the place of 
their location within the counties, and the names of the commanding 
officers of the clubs. I think they number, in this official document, 
about three hundred, and the information or statement covers all but 
two or three counties of the State. [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, 
Part X, xi.] 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How did you get the data that you now submit ?—A. I got it from 
statements of various persons who had means of information in the 
counties, to whom I wrote. 

@. Who were they? We want to get their character, and whether 
they had any authority, and whether it amounts to any official data at 
al]|.—A. The documents from which those statements are taken were 
sent to me by various persons in the counties in reply to official re- 
quests, and addressed to me officially. 

Q. Are not the names put down there?—A. No, sir; the names are 
not. given. 

Q. Were they officers of the law ?—A. Yes, sir; generally. 
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Q. Was the information they got obtained upon notification to per- 
sons whom you were proceeding against in any way ?—A. No, sir. 

@. They had no notice of it at all?—A. No, sir. 

@. They had no opportunity to make any defense, any explanation ?— 
A. No, sir; it was a simple matter of information. 

Q. The information you got was neither official nor was it sworn to?— 
A. No, sir; it is not sworn to. , 

Q. I will ask you, then, whether this information which you have re- 
ceived does not treat every democratic club in the State as a rifle-club?— 
A. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the document which you now offer to the 
committee represents rifle-clubs that were organized in the manner you 
have described, with captaius and leutenants and arms and ammuni- 
tion ?—A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that they marched and countermarched?—A. Certainly; that 
is the information that I received, and that is what I believe. 

Mr. MERRIMON. We do not want your belief, sir. Weare after facts. 

Mr. CAMERON. Your statement agrees substantially with Colonel 
Haskell’s as to the number. He said there were between three and four © 
hundred. 

The W1tnEss. I have the original communications ; but I may say to 
the committee that this information was obtained, I think, in a majority 
of cases, with the assurance that they who gave it should not have 
their names revealed, and, therefore, I have not given their names. 
The statement was compiled by myself from official communications to 
me. When I say official, 1 mean addressed to me as governor. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). These are ex-parte statements made to you by persons who insti- 
tuted a secret inquisition under your direction ?—A. I don’t /now that 
1 directed them to make a secret inquisition; I asked them to send me 
the information they got; whatever they could get. 

@. And, although you have their names, you are under pledge to keep 
them secret ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know that I am under any pledge, 
except what I think is the part of fairness and pradence towards them. 

@. Do you think it is the part of fairness and prudence to get this 
information and put it before this committee and the nation withoat 
notice to the other side?—A. The other side has had full opportunity 
to give their information. 

@. They have not had full opportunity fer placing full information of 
that sort before the committee.—A. It is not my fault. I am going to 
give the information that I have, and if anybody else has information 
they can give it. 

Mr. Merrimon. I object to the reception of that paper. 

Mr. CAMERON. The paper may go in for what it is worth. . 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The paper I do not suppose is evidence of the fact 
that it is correct in all particulars, but it is the information that the 
governor obtained and upon which he acted. 

The Witnuss. I submit that as a part of the evidence, also, upon 
which I acted at a later day in calling upon the President for troops. 
In that document, that I have just handed to the committee, there is a 
copy of one paper that was sent to me from the county where it was 
printed, and I would like to call special attention to that. It purports 
to be issued from the council-rooms of the Colleton rifle-regiment, and 
it is an order by J. I. Fox, as colonel, signed by Robert Jones, as adju- 
tant. It indicates regimental organization. That paper was brought 
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to me by the person who printed it; he stated that he printed it upon 
the [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xi.] 

Mr. Merrmon. That is a clear case of hearsay. Asto whether it isa 
forgery or whether it is gotten up for the occasion, we have no evidence. 
I object to the reception of that paper because it is not identified as a 
democratic paper at all. The witness puts it in upon hearsay, and a 
paper wholly unidentified is sought to be fixed with official sanction by 
allowing this witness to put it in as part of his testimony. I main- 
tain that it is unfair and unjust; that it is not right. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If he states all he knows about it, all the cireum- 
stances, if it has no authenticity nobody will pay any attention to it. 

Mr. CAMERON. You can proceed now, governor. 

The WiTnzEss. After both of the conventions had made their nomina- 
tions, the canvass, of course, opened, or rather it commenced on the part 
of the democratic party immediately after their convention. The re- 
publican convention, as I have said, was not held until the middle of 
September. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Fix the date if you can.—A. I think it convened on the 10th and 
adjourned on the 14th or 15th. At the time of the adjournment of the 
republican convention in September, the state of feeling that had been 
aroused by the rifle-clubs, and the conduct of the democracy generally 
in their canvass was such, and the alarm was so great, that no canvass 
was attempted by the republicans, or [ think the formal canvass did 
not open until the 14th of October, nearly a month later. The chief 
cause of that was the fear and want of protection to men in making the 
canvass, the republican speakers. The experience which I have de- 
scribed as my personal experience was the experience of many others; 
of those who were with me on these occasions, and of others who went 
to other parts of the State. 

In the early part of September—I do not remember the exact date— 
there was another event occurred which has since been a prominent 
event, and that was the Ellenton riot, so called, in the lower part of 
Aiken County. It commenced on Friday, the 15th, just after the ad- 
journment of the republican convention, and continued from the 15th 
to the 18th or 19th, in various forms; and that had a great effect upon 
the whole canvass, of course. I received some information from per- 
sons who telegraphed me from Aiken that there was some trouble in 
the lower part of the county | 

Q. Who telegraphed you?—A. I don’t remember who the individuals 
were. I received the information somewhat informally; but I heard 
that there was trouble there. I did not know what it was, and I tele- 
graphed to the sheriff of the county, to Jordan, to proceed to the scene. 
of the disturbance, and do whatever might be necessary. He tele- 
graphed me that he would leave and go there; and he afterward tele- 
graphed me, I think on the Monday following, and if Friday was th 
15th, this was the 18th, that he had been down there and that the mat- 
ter was substantially over, and so forth ; that was the extent of the in- 
formation that I ever obtained from him. I think I have his dispatches 
here. This one is dated the 19th, Tuesday : 


AIKEN, 8. C., September 19, 1876. 








Gov. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN: 

I have just returned from the reported riot. I have not seen or heard of any fighting. 
Saw no colored men under arms, nor could I hear of any. They had all disbanded and 
left; could not be found up to last night. Whites all under arms, and re-enforcements 
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arriving. I was powerless to disband them. The country under a great deal of ex- 
citement. This the condition of things when I left last night late. The United States 
troops left here for the scene at ll p.m. I found much excitement; if further trouble, 


will report. 
H. JORDAN, Sheriff. 


That was followed by other dispatches of the 19th, 20th, and 21st. 
[See Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xii.| 

On the 20th or 21st of September I left for the North, and was gone 
eight or ten days, supposing from these dispatches of Sheriff Jordan 
that the affair was over, and not hearing that there was any serious 
loss of life; but on my return, and in fact while I was away, informa- 
tion came to me that the matter was very serious, and I returned as 
soon as possible; and I was here I suppose about the 28th or 30th of 
September; but there was no official information received here, noth- 
ing like a connected account of it, and I made various efforts by let- 
ters and otherwise to ascertain what the causes of it were and what 
the facts of the affair were. There was a noticeable absence of any 
reports through the newspapers, democratic newspapers, or other 
sources; and finally I sent two special agents, with directions to go 
to Aiken, and proceed through the disturbed country, and make 
me an Official report of the condition of affairs, of what had hap- 
pened; and I have here a copy of this report.’ I subsequently took 
action, which is well known to the committee, of course, and to the 
country, in reference to the affairs in those counties; and I present 
these papers as the ground upon which I acted in that matter. [See 
Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xiii.] 

The first paper I present is a copy of an official report by Thomas H. 
Blackwell and James Canton, who were the two persons to whom I 
have referred. [JD.| 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. Did they bear a commission from you ?—A. I think I gave them 
official instructions in the form of a letter, signed by me as governor. 

@. How were they to discharge their duties ?—A. To ascertain all the 
facts from any persons able to give them information, and to report to 
me the exact facts as near as they could ascertain them. I think they 
did inquire universally of people of both parties. 

(). Do they say so in their report?—A. I think they do, sir. During 
the progress of the Ellenton riot I asked General Ruger, who had some 
troops stationed at Aiken, to send a force down there to preserve the 
peace. I received informal dispatches from persons that 1 did not know 
anything about, in many instances, stating that there was bloodshed or 
danger of it, and General Ruger did send a company of troops down 
there, and, as subsequently appeared, they apparently prevented a great 
deal of bloodshed. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That is the affair at Rouse’s Bridge that you are speaking of ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I have before me the report of Captain Lloyd, who was in 
command of the company that went there. [See Documentary Evi- 


dence, vol. 3, Part X, xiii, ii.] 

By Mr. MERRIM0N : 
_ Q. Did he make that report to you, sir ?—A. No, sir; he did not. It 
is a copy of his report as published in the newspapers; he made it to 
General Ruger or the Adjutant-General’s Department. 1 have here also, 
with reference to the Ellenton matter, a mass of testimony or of docu- 
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ments, of which the originals are on file in my office, which cover the 
information which I obtained at that time while it was under investiga- 
tion, and | should like to submit it to the committee. It relates to 
the Ellenton massacre, and show the evidence upon which I have acted. 

Q. Are these papers all ex parte ? 

The WitnEss. What do you mean by an ex parte paper ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Without information to anybody against whom they 
are directed. 

A. Of course I had no occasion to call the two parties before me. 

(. Do those papers contain the statements of both whites and blacks 
and of members of both political parties ?—A. I do not know the color 
of the persons at all. These affidavits that were taken, most of them, . 
are affidavits that were obtained by those persons I sent down there. 
Whether they were from white or colored, democrats or republicans, I 
don’t know; I have no means of knowing. 

q. Whether those affidavits were made by whites or blacks you don’t 
know ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know at all. 

Q. You cannot tell by the reading ?—A. I don’t think so, sir. 

@. Have you read them all ?—A. Yes, sir; [ have read them all. I 
don’t think there is any evidence as to whether they are white or col- 
ored. I might infer from other facts that I know that most of them 
might be colored. 

(. Is there any positive fact by which you know that some of them 
are not colored ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know whether any of them are or 
are not. Here is the affidavit of Mrs. Harley, who is no doubt white. 
[See Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xiii, ili.) There were affi- 
davits taken from both sides, and there must have been, I suppose, 
some white. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Go on, Governor, and just state what they are.—A. Here are the 
affidavits of Lucy Hosea and Julia Turner. [See Documentary Evi- 
dence, vol. 3, Part X, xiii, iv.] 

Here is the affidavit of a person who came into my office during those 
riots and made this statement. He is an individual known to me. I 
know him very well, and he made this statement to me, which [ took 
down in my own hand and did not attach his name to it, as I gave him 
a promise that I would not, because he declared that he would not give 
the testimony if I did. That I took myself, and nobody has ever known 
who the person was who gave it except myself. [See Documentary 
Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xiii, v.] 

Here is an official letter addressed to me by Mr. Corbin, the district 
attorney during those times, giving the history of the Ellenton affair, 
based, as he sets forth, upon the testimony of more than one hundred 
witnesses. That is an official document. [See Documentary Evidence, 
vol. 3, Part X, xiii, vi.] 

Here is another statement, made by myself, and a second, made by 
Mr. Corbin, which was a public document at the time, and is a part of 
the history of these times. [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, 
Xlii, vii. 

Here I, the letter of Judge Wiggin, who is judge of the circuit in 
which Barnwell and Aiken Counties are situated. The paper I have 
here is made from the original in my office, and is here presented in the 
form in which it appeared in the papers. [See Documentary Evidence, 
vol. 3, Part X, xiii, viii.] 

I had occasion also to make official statements of those affairs after 
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they occurred, and they were published in the newspapers, and there 
are a number of statements which were published in the New York Tri- 
bune in regard to the Ellenton affair and my own reasons for calling 
upon the United States for aid. [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, 
Part X, xiv.] 7 

Here is a copy of my official proclamation of the 7th of October in 
reference to the rifle-clubs in the disturbed counties. [See Document- 
ary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xv.] 

Here is the Presidents proclamation upon the same subject. [See 
Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xvi.] 

Mr. MERRIMON. I want to say that the committee has allowed this 
witness to put in this volume of ex-parte statements, many of them un- 
Sworn statements, newspaper articles, by whom inspired and under 
whose auspices we do not know, while on the examination of the wit- 
nesses on the democratic side the committee would not allow them to 
give newspaper accounts of these transactions, and confined them strictly 
to matters within their own personal knowledge and ‘such declarations 
as they may have heard from negroes engaged in the riots. I submit 
to the committee that such a proceeding is not right or proper. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. In reply to that I wish to say that Governor 
Chamberlain at that time was acting as the executive of the State, and 
that it was his duty to obtain such information as he could get, in order 
to guide his own action; and that he was under the necessity, as gov- 
ernor, of availing himself of any such information as he thought credi- 
ble, and that he offers it here now as the grounds upon which he acted, 
not as the proof of the facts stated in these papers; nor do we claim it 
to be proof of the facts stated in them. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I have one remark to make in reply to that. I deny 
that Governor Chamberlain had the right, as chief magistrate of this 
State, to proceed upon the mere naked statements of individuals or upon 
a partial or ev parte examination of the sort that these statements show. 
It was his duty, as chief magistrate of the State, to have proceeded ac- 
cording to law to ascertain the facts in each case, and then he would 
have had an official report to have submitted to this committee. The 
constitution and laws of this State prescribe the means whereby he 
was to obtain information, and he ought to have proceeded according 
to those means. ; 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. If that be true, as contended by Senator Merri- 
mon, then the weakness of Governor Chamberlain’s case will be exposed 
by these very papers which he has submitted. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. If vou have anything further that you desire to say in regard to 
the Ellenton affair, you may state it—A. Well, I propose to say, to 
make it a part of my testimony, although the fact must be known, that 
owing to the Ellenton affair and to the existence of the rifle-clubs 
throughout the State, I made an official proclamation on the 7th day of 
October, in which I called attention to the existence of the rifle-clubs 
and ordered their disbandment at once; and also notified the people of 
the State that, unless peace was restored and good order prevailed, I 
should feel called upon to exhaust all my power, and, in the last event, 
to call upon the President of the United States; and as the result of 
that, I did, at a later day, call upon the President to aid in suppressing 
domestic violence in this State; and the President responded to that 
call and sent a large number of troops into this State, with a view of 
preserving the peace and allowing a free election. I state that simply 
as a matter of narrative, 
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Q. Mr. Haskell, in his testimony, spoke of the Combahee riots, as I 
believe they are called, and I think he stated that he had a conversa- 
tion with you in reference to those riots ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And my recollection is that he testified before the committee that 
he tendered his assistance to you to suppress those so-called riots, and he 
made some further statements in reference to those Combahee riots. You 
may give the committee any information you have in your possession 
in reference to those riots.x—A. Those riots on the Combahee, if they may 
be called riots, were originally strikes. Laborers in the rice-field, chiefly 
colored, considered themselves aggrieved by the manner in which they 
were paid and employed, and they organized extensive strikes on the 
Combahee River, on rice-plantations ; and subsequently the strikers, to 
some extent, forced others to join them, preventing them from working 
when they were willing to work upon the terms offered. They violated 
the law, and I gave instructions to the sheriff of the eounty and to the 
trial-justices to proceed against those people who were whipping, and 
undoubtedly whippings took place in order to compel parties to take 
part in the strikes. But they continued, however; sometimes there 
would be quiet for a week, and then they would break out again; and 
so they went on for several weeks, from the middle of August, I should 
say, and so on. I don’t know that it was ever claimed upon either side 
that there was anything political, however, in those riots. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. When were they ?—A. I think they occurred between the middle 
of August and the middle of September, in the rice-gathering season 
chiefly. I think there was some disturbance when they were starting 
the crop there, but I recollect that it was during the rice-gathering sea- 
son that the chief trouble occurred. The causes of those disturbances 
were plain enough, and if the strikes had been mere strikes, if they had 
not undertaken to force anybody into it, 1 would think they were fully 
justified in that strike. I recollect that Colonel Haskell came into my 
office and spoke about those riots. I think that at one time he had 
heard as I had heard, that they had some of the planters penned up in 
a house, and I think they did keep them there for some hours, I don’t 
know how long, and it was during that time that he was desirous, as I 
was, of learning the situation of affairs down there. But before any- 
thing was done from here or from Charleston that affair was over, and 
we were not obliged to take any official action. I don’t recollect any- 
thing of particular consequence in Colonel Haskell’s conversation with 
me. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. General Connor has been before the committee as a witness, and 
he testified in regard to the Charleston riots; you may give the com- 
mittee such information as you possess in regard to those riots.—A. 
Well, the Charleston riot, referring now to the one which occurred in 
September—the 10th of September I think, but I will not be certain of 
the day,.though it was in September I am quite sure—grew out of the 
presence or the participation of some colored persons in a democratic 
meeting. 

Mr, CAMERON. September the 6th was the date of it, according to 
my recollection. 

The WIrNEsS. It was along about that time. I received a good 
many communications by telegraph and by letter respecting that mat- 
ter, and I issued a proclamation. I don’t know that I have a copy of 
that here, though I intended to have brought it, but probably have not, 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You can state the information upon which you acted.—A. I made 
an official proclamation, calling upon the mayor of the city and the 
sheriff of the county, and the chief constable of the State, who was 
then in Charleston, to take all measures in their power to preserve the 
peace, and bring those who had broken it to justice. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where is that proclamation ?—A. I thought I had it with me; if 
I have not | will send it to the committee to-day. It was accompanied 
by official letters from the mayor of the city and from the chief consta- 
ble. That riot, however, went over without any further outbreak, 
though it created a great deal of excitement. One man only died from 
the effect of it; one person was wounded and finally died from a pistol- 
shot. I think no one else was—— 
_ Q. Was he a white or black man?—A. He was a white man, a white 
democrat. It appeared from the information which I received that the 
affair grew out of political excitement, and was very violent while it 
lasted. There was very little of actual damage done except to the pub- 
lic peace and the feelings of the community. The riot lasted for some 
hours, but only one person, as I said, was killed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. General Connor also spoke of a riot which occurred in Charles- 
ton on the day after the election; that is, the 8th of November. If you 
have any official information in regard to that you may give it.—A. I 
have very little official information in regard to that matter; no one 
has reported it officially. Ihave received § some letters and have listened 
to some statements by those who were present. 

Q. Did you take any official action in regard to that riot ?—A. I did 
not, sir. 

Q. A great deal has been said by various witnesses before this com- 
mittee in regard to the militia organization of this State; if you have 
any information which you can communicate to the committee in regard 
to the militia organization and its extent, please do so. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. It has been alleged that none but colored people 
were allowed to organize. 

Mr. CAMERON. It has been alleged, as Judge Christiancy states, that 
none except colored people were allowed to organize into companies as 
_mnilitia; that some white companies were organized and tendered to you 
or to your predecessors and were not accepted. The committee will be 
obliged to you if you will give them such information as you have in re-. 
gard to this militia question.—A. The militia organization, under the 
reconstructed government, took place, I think, in ’69 or ’70—I don’t 
think there was any organization in ’68—and all the arms-bearing people 
of the State were enrolled; their names were taken in various counties; 
but when it came to the organization of companies and regiments it was 
found that the color feeling between the two races was so strong that 
the whites were unwilling to be associated in the same organizations 
and under the command, as they would be in some instances, of colored 
officers. Ido not understand that there was ever any objection what- 
ever to the organization of the white people of the State into com- 
panies like any other citizens, if they had been willing to be so organ- 
ized under the militia-law. The militia-law recognized no color at all. 
The result of it from that cause was that none but colored men gener- 
ally belonged to the militia, although there were certain white oflicers, 
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but certainly very few, if any, white companies were organized, and in 
that way the militia of the State became colored, and in no other. I 
have a statement here 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Let me ask you one question right here: Whether the white people 
did not object to forming companies unless they should form as whites ? 
—A. Yes, sir; certainly; that was their difficulty. They said that if 
they were organized into white militia they would join the militia, if 
they could be separated from the colored. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Was it not competent for the governor, under that militia-law, at 
that time, to have accepted white companies just as he accepted black 
companies ?—A. Yes, sir; certainly ; he could have accepted them if 
they had become parts of the militia organization of the State; not oth- 
erwise. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That was just where the difficulty lay 7—A. That was where the 
difficulty lay. Here is a copy of the militia-law of the State, with cer- 
tain statistics relating .to the original organization of -the State militia, 
and the number of arms that were issued, and some other information. 
This is a statement that is made by the present adjutant and inspector 
general. [See Doc. Ev., vol. 3, Part X, xvii.] 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Who makes this?—A. Mr. Kennedy, the adjutant and inspector 

general. 
e @. I see you do not append here the act of 1874 providing for the 
reorganization of the militia?—A. No, sir; 1 have only given the act 
under which the organization was originally made. The act of 1874 has 
no effect upon the crganization of the original militia, which was the 
point to which I was directing my attention. 

Q. I see you have referred to arms in this report, connected with the 
militia from its organization in ’69, which is the time when the organi- 
zation first took place, down to now ?—A. No, sir; not brought down to 
now. It was to give the original organization of the militia that that 
paper was prepared, and the number of arms that have been put into 
their hands by the State authorities. 

By Mr. CAMERON: . 

Q. Do you desire to say anything further in regard to the militia, gov- 
ernor?—-A. Something was said during the canvass—I do not know 
whether it has been brought to the attention of the committee—about 
the surreptitious shipping of arms to various parts of the State. 

Q. It has been brought to the attention of the committee.—A. Well, 
I desire to say that no arms, so far as Iam informed—certainly so far 
as I am concerned—have ever been conveyed to anybody in a sur- 
reptitious or unauthorized manner; and that no arms have been issued © 
by me during my administrations to the militia of the State at all. On 
the contrary, I have called in the arms of some portion of the militia, 
because [ thought they were not prudently used. 

I always regarded the fact that the militia of the State were chiefly 
colored as unfortunate. Without going into the question of responsibility 
for that result, 1 thought it was very unfortunate, and I have done 
whatever I could to bring about a better state of feeling in reference to 
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that; and, as I have said, I have issued no arms, though I have been 
urged to do so. 

It appears from the newspapers and other statements that some 
arms were inclosed in a box and sent from here during the canvass to 
some one—I don’t remember his name—in Laurens County; but they 
were seized at the depot in Newberry, by the town authorities, perhaps, 
and held, and are there still, as I suppose. They were said to be arms 
that belonged to the State. They were not issued or sent with my 
knowledge, and did not go, as lam informed, from the adjutant gen- 
eral’s department; and I have never been told, not having seen the 
arms, where they did come from. They must have been a portion of 
the arms that had been at some time issued to the militia; but they were 
not issued by the adjutant-general’s department, or with my knowledge 
or consent, at the time that they were conveyed from here to Newberry. 
It was a sinall number, probably tifteen or sixteen arms; bat there was 
a great deal said about it, and | think it was charged, on the strength 
of that, that 1 was shipping arms, pending the election, about the State 
surreptitiously. Nothing of that kind was ever done. 

(). Several witnesses have testifivd in regard to that matter; my 
recollection is that they were shipped to a man named Turner, who was 
a resident of Laurens County, but were shipped to Newberry Court- 
House, and they were seized at Newberry by the authority of the in- 
tendent of the town, or, perhaps, the town council; that the person to 
whom they were shipped was sent for and they were opened, perhaps 
in the presence of the man to whom they were shipped, when the box 
was found to contain arms. He disclaimed having any interest in them ; 
and it was testified further by the intendent of the town, whose name L 
do not now remember, that he communicated with you in regard to 
those arms, and you directed that they should be shipped to the State | 
authorities here. He stated, I think, that he received a letter from you 
requesting them to be forwarded, and he answered that they would be 
shipped when they were proved to be State arms, or something of that 
sort. I will ask youif you had any knowledge of the shipping of those 
arms 7—A. None at all, sir. 

(). Have you any information that they were shipped by any of the State 
-auvhorities 7—A. On the contrary, my information is that they were 
pot; that uo State official knew anything about them. This is hearsay, 
of course; but my information was that they were a part of some arms 
issued, during Governor Scott’s administration, to Mr. Crouse, of Laurens, 
and that they were never taken up there. I think he was colonel of a 
regiment at the time; that it was three or four years ago when they 
were issued, and that somebody got permission from Mr. Crouse’s family 
to send for them on this occasion. 

(). Mr. Crouse has since been killed ?—A. He has since been killed. 

Q. It has also been testified before the committee that, I think, six 

thousand rounds of ammunition were shipped or sent to somebody in 
Charleston, 1 don’t remember to whom they were sent, and that they 
were not delivered?—A. There was a quantity of ammunition that was 
issued to General Smalls, who commanded the regiment there, for the 
use of the regiment under his command, because it was expected that 
the militia might be called out to put down those Combahee riots, and 
they had no ammunition whatever, and this was sent to Charleston for 
that purpose. It is probably in Charleston now awaiting call. I think 
General Smalls arranged that the ammunition should remain in Charles- 
ton unless there was imminent occasion for its use. 

@. Mr. Haskell in his testimony stated, according to my recollection, 
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that you aspired to be the democratic nominee for governor at the last 
election in this State; what is the fact in regard to that?—A. There is 
no truth in that statement, sir. I never aspired to be the democratic 
candidate at all. The only relation that I had to the democratic party 
was, that I was talked of as a candidate in case that they laid aside 
some part of their present feeling and nominated somebody who would 
receive, as it was thought, the support of the better element of both 
parties. It was never proposed, under any circumstances, that I should 
be the democratic candidate. I could not have been the democratic can- 
didate, because I was always a pronounced republican. I could have 
been, consistently with my views and record, the candidate of a party 
who should have looked for good government in South Carolina without 
regard to party politics. . 

q. A number of witnesses have testified that you yourself were 
either an actual or honorary member of some of these rifle-clubs; what 
are the facts in regard to that?—A. Well, sir, as I said when I began 
to speak of the rifle-clubs, previous to the beginning of the present cam- 
prign all the rifle-clubs that I knew anything about were social organ- 
izations. Two of them existed here in this city, composed of very re- 
spectable gentlemen. I could not have stated, if I bad not seen it in 
the papers, which made something of an impression upon my mind, that 
I was a member of them. I think I recollect that I received notice that 
I had been made an honorary member of, perhaps, the Richland Rifle 
Company. I know that I attended one of their festivals at a shooting- 
match near the city, some time in 1875, and made them an address. It 
was a purely social occasion. There was some target-practice and a 
picnic, and some prizes awarded. I attended it in a purely social ca- 
pacity, and I had no objection to it, and I should have no objection to 
such an organization at any time. If they were not strictly allowed by 
the law, they certainly had no law-breaking aim in view, and I was very 
glad, as | would be at any time, to encourage a social feeling of that 
kind. But if anybody pretends to say that I had any connection with 
any club that was considered a military organization, in the sense of 
making avy public demonstration, either for or against the government, 
or assuming any military duties whatever, except merely putting on the 
form of a military organization for social purposes, it is utterly untrue. 
I never countenanced anything of the kind in the world. 

Q. Judge Mackey was a witness before the committee the other day, 
and testified as to a conversation that he had with you on the cars 
between this city and Chester, where he resides. 

(The stenographer read from Judge Mackey’s testimony, as follows:] 

I said to him, “‘ Governor Chamberlain, information has just reached me that a wide- 
spread riot is in progress at Ellenton, in Barnwell County, on the edge of Aiken 
County, and that the whites and blacks are in collision. You know, sir, that if armed 
organizations of blacks and whites confront each other, and they are at all equal in 
strength, the blacks will be destroyed, and I trust that you will return immediately 
to Columbia and set in motion the officers of the law, or the necessary military force, 
to check this riot, which may soon cover a wide belt of country if not checked. There 
are a number of negroes on this train who are excited and alarmed, and fear that it 
will extend even to this section.” Governor Chamberlain answered me that he 
thought that he could do no good if he returned to Columbia in the way of checking it, 
and that he had made his arrangements to visit his family in Massachusetts. I replied, 
“Governor Chamberlain, it will do you more honor to return to your post of duty, 
and to save the life of the humblest negro or the poorest white man than you can 
possibly achieve in the field of politics.” And he said, ‘“ Well, 1 cannot return; here 
Iam on the train, and the train has passed Winnsborough”—that is where the up 
train meets the down train. I answered, ‘‘ Yes, the train has passed Winnsborough, 


but you observe that it has stopped. At my request the conductor of this train signaled 
the down train, which was behind time, and the engine is smoking at your side to 
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bear you back to your post of duty. Conductor Newcomer is in charge of the down 
train, and he is now waiting, and will wait on you thirty minutes.” Then he replied 
definitely that he would not return. 

I answered, “‘ God help the people who are subject to the rule of the stranger, who 
views without pity the shedding of their blood ; and when Hampton is governor, as he 
surely will be, he will go to the front when armed white men and armed colored men 
are in collision, and he will lay his hand on the arm of the white man uplifted to 
strike the negro, and he will check him; and he will lay his hand ‘upon the shoulder 
of the negro, and he will bring them both into court to settle their differences.” 

Governor, your attention has now been called to the testimony of 
Judge Mackey in relation to a conversation which he claims to have 
had with you on the cars between Columbia and Chester on the night 
of the 19th of September last. Please go on and state the conversation 
you had with Judge Mackey, if you had any, at that time.—A. I had 
been intending and was obliged to go North for my family some time 
before the canvass should be opened more fully than it was then, and 
having heard by the sheriff of Aiken County that the trouble was all 
over, on Tuesday, I think, the 19th, I left Columbia for the North. At 
some place, I do not remember where, between here and Chester, Judge 
Mackey came into the sleeping-car where I was asleep in my berth and 
awoke me, and told mea long tale about what he had heard of the 
Ellenton riot. He seemed, as it appeared to me, to have had an ad- 
vance glimpse of the horrors of that affair. He told me that several 
persons had been killed down there. 

I told him that had received official information from the sheriff that 
everything was quiet, and that he had not reported anybody killed, and 
that everybody had dispersed who had gathered, and that I had received 
the last dispatch an hour before I took the train; that it seemed to me 
that there was no necessity of my going back unless he had some posi- 
tive information; and he had none, except some stories which I had 
heard in Columbia. I had heard the same stories, but I had official 
information, as I said, by a dispatch from the sheriff; and I told him 
I saw no good reason for turning back; and he was unable to suggest 
any good reason why I should. 

All this talk about the train waiting for me and being ready, and 
about the engine smoking at my side to convey me back to my post of 
duty, is the imagination of Judge Mackey, and has no foundation in fact 
whatever, none at all; and where he says that he left me with the ex- 
clamation, ‘God save the State from the rule of the stranger!” he states 
what did not occar at all. On the contrary, after disposing of this mat- 
ter of the Ellenton riot, he entered, as he usually did, upon general 
political topics, and his last words to me were a very melo-dramatic 
and solemn assurance that, no matter what occurred in political matters 
hereafter, ‘I want you to be sure, Governor Chamberlain, that I shall 
never asperse you.” 

I recollect that those were the last words he said to me. That was 
his phrase, and that was only one of hundreds of assurances which 
Judge Mackey gave me; that while he was very much opposed to the 
nomination of General Elliot, and sometimes he objected to Mr. Dunn 
upon my ticket, yet he should never say anything that would be derog- 
atory to me; that I had been_an honest and faithful governor, and a 
firm friend of his, and that under no circumstances should he asperse 
me; and he left me, as I said, with that assurance that night. That is 
all there was of it. He told me the same stories that I had heard be- 
fore I left Columbia, and which I had telegraphed to the sheriff about, 
and I had received the assurance of Sheriff Jordan that they were not 
true, and there was no reason for my turning back. What Judge 


ee 
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Mackey told me, however, those rumors which we heard that day, were 
the beginning of the real truth of the Ellenton affair, and if I had known 
them to be true J should not have gone on. I afterward received in- 
formation—it was stated in the Charleston News and Oourier also—by 
various persons that this sheriff had sent a false dispatch to me, and 
that he never had been within less than seven miles of the scene of the — 
riot; and I believe that to be a fact, that he never did go there; but I 
did not kuow that at that time, and I did not know so until weeks atter ; 
at least until after I returned from the North. 

Q. Have you seen a copy of the testimony of Judge Cooke, in reference 
to an alleged conversation that he had with you on the railroad respect- 
ing the use of United States troops for election purposes 7—A. I did see 
it, and I recollect it sufficiently to say it is utterly unfounded. Neither 
Judge Cooke nor any other man had any such conversation with me. I 
always looked upon the use of United States troops 

Mr. MERRIMON. As this is a matter of some moment, and probably 
will be frequently adverted to, I think this witness had better have the 
testimony before him. 

The Wirnsss. I have seen the testimony, and I am perfectly satisfied 
to testify in reference to it. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will read the testimony of Judge Cooke. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Wel’, state whether you had any conversation with Governor Chamberlain on 
the subject of the campaign, and, ifso, when and where and what ?—A. I did, I think, 
on she Greenville road, between Hodges and Greenwood stations, on, I think, the 23d 
of August. Governor Chamberlain had been to a political meeting at Abbeville, and 
had requested me to go over there and attend that meeting in company with him. I 
went from Greenville on the 2ist—on Monday, I think it was—to Hodge’s, and met 
him and went down to Abbeville; and the next day—the 22d, I think it was—the 
meeting came off. On his way back to Columbia I went down as far as Greenwood ; 
the up train met the train bound south at Ninety-Six, about ten miles below Green- 
wood ;. I went down there on some little business, and during the trip down he and I 
had some little chat together about the situation, and he stated to me that from every 
appearance the campaign was going to be a very hard one, and that something would 
have to be done to bring troops in here to suppress this enthusiasm and induce the 
negro to vote the republican ticket ; that something would have to be done to bring 
the troops in here. Ido not know what he meant. I think that was on the 23d day 
of August. 





Then on cross-examination he testifies in regard to the same conver- 
sation as follows 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). The conversation with Governor Chamberlain, about which you have testified, 
you state took place on the railroad between Hodges and Greenwood, on the 23d of 
August ?—A. Yes, sir; I think it was on that day, if I am not mistaken. 

Q. Who was ia company with Governor Chamberlain at that time ?—A, Governor 
Chamberlain was sitting just exactly in the position that Mr. Corbin and myself were 
in coming to Columbia, on the occasion that I have referred to. He was sitting behind 
me and I was sitting just in front of him. Iam rather a large man and do not ride 
very well beside another man on the same seat. 

Q. Who were in company with Governor Chamberlain on the train ?—A. Ieannot say 
that anybody except myself was specially in company with him; there were two gen- 
tlemen that had gone up the road with him, and they were not near us that I remem- 


‘ber of. 


Q. Was this a lord conversation which could have been heard by all the passengers 
in the cars, or was it one between yourselves ?—A. It just passed between ourselves. 
I do not think it was in a loud tone. 

Q. It was not intended for the public at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was a private conversation between yourselves ?—A. Well, I did not beaaed it 
as a private conversation, but it was between onrselves. 

Q. But you were neither of you talking for others to hear ?—A, No, sir; I was not. 
I can speak for myself. 
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Q. Did he speak as if he was?—A. I do not suppose he could well be heard unless 
_ they were listening very attentively to hear what passed between us. 

Q. Now, will you repeat again precisely what it was that he said on that occasion ? 
Give the language as near as you possibly can.—A. Well, I will come as near it as I 
can, or as near as I remember it on that occasion. I asked him what he thought of the 
situation. He had been up to the meeting and had seen how things were going up that 





way. 

Q. He had had a meeting up at A. At Abbeville. He stated, as well as I can 
remember, that things looked as though the democracy were determined to sweep the 
State, or something to thateffect. I asked him if there was no way to counteract the 
effect of that, and he said yes; that it could be provided for, or something could be done 
to check this growing enthusiasm on the part of the people. I cannot pretend, at this 
time, to give the exact language of Governor Chamberlain ; in fact, what occurred 
never entered my mind again until after the troops were scattered over the State and 
these riots occurring. When those two things took place, then my mind recurred to 
the conversation I had had with him. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Now, governor, you may state whether you had that conversation 
with Judge Cooke, or any similar conversation, at the time mentioned by 
him, or at any time.—A. I did not have any such conversation at that 
time with Judge Cooke, or with any other person. Such sentiments 
have never existed with me. I always looked upon the calling for 
troops of the United States as the very last resort for the preservation 
simply of the public peace. I have never regarded their use, as a 
means of advantage to the political party with which I was connected, 
as a thing to be thought of. I may have stated to Judge Cooke on‘ that 
occasion that the conduct of the meeting which I had attended indi- 
cated that we were to bave a violent and bloody campaign—for it was 
impressed upon my mind as clearly then as it is now—and that we might 
have to have United States protection in order to have a canvass or an 
election. , 

I say emphatically that I never intended to convey any such senti- 
ment as that troops must be called in to suppress the enthusiasm and 
save the party, or anything of that kind. No man alive ever heard 
such a thing from me—nothing remotely resembling it, 1 mean. My 
whole action in reference to the troops has been simply of conserving 
the public peace. 

Q. Mr. Merrimon desires that I should ask you whether you and 
Judge Cooke traveled together at the time he mentions in his testi- 
mony.—A. Yes, sir. Judge Cooke was at the Abbeville meeting with 
me, and was a very warm supporter of mine; and he desired me to in- 
form him when I was going to Abbeville, that he might be present with 
me, and [ did inform him at Greenville, and he came down to attend 
the meeting with me. I do not recollect whether he rode from Hodges 
down to Greenwood or not; I presume he did. He came down to, prob- 
ably, where the up-train met the train I was on coming to Columbia; 
very likely that was correct. Judge Cooke, by the way, supported me 
very warmly, indeed; and, while I was a candidate for nomination, 
he entered the republican convention and was called on for a speech, 
and made one; and in that speech he recommended very strongly to 
the convention to nominate me, and pledged his support to me if I was 
nominated. 

Q. You may state, if you please, how the political campaign was con- 
dacted, on the part of the republicans, after the nomination—A. Well, 
as | have said before, the republicans, from their experience of the kind 
which I have described as my own, did not feel in the different counties, 
especially in the upper part of the State, that it was personally safe for 
them to canvass; and the consequence was that week after week went 
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by after my nomination in the middle of September, and there seemed. 
to be no way of canvassing the State, on account of the rifle-clubs, and of 
threats of violence to the leaders of the republican party, and the other 
demonstrations that had taken place. 

- The exceedingly violent tone of the men who were chiefly responsible 
for inaugurating the straight-out policy was one cause of fear on their 
part ; and the result was that from the time of my nomination until the 
14th of October no general canvass of the State was made. Between 
the 14th of October and the day of election we managed to hold one 
general political meeting in each county. But the local leaders in the 
counties, in some instances, in the upper part of the State were afraid 
to go out in the country to attend the local meetings, for fear of their 
lives. In consequence of these facts there was nothing like a full can- 
vass of the State made, neither by the party generally, conducted from 
Columbia, nor by the local leaders. The policy of a division of time 
was insisted upon by the democrats, and that amounted to simply giving 
up the meeting to them; and you could not get quiet, peaceable repub- 
licans to come out and expose themseives to such treatment after they 
had one or two experiences of it. That must have been the design of 
this division-of-time business. I think the purpose was to prevent me 
and others from making a thorough canvass of the State, and I did ‘not 
go out after my nomination at all, though I had purposed to do so. 

We entered into some negotiations for joint discussions, in the 
hope that we might be so protected, by agreement made with the 
democratic executive committee, that we could conduct those joint 
discussions; but the negotiations resulted in the democratic commit- 
tee insisting upon such terms that the republican committee could 
not accept them, and the joint discussions fell through. I did not 
speak at all to the people from the time I was nominated until the 
election, simply because it was not considered safe; it was regarded 
by my friends as an unnecessary exposure of my life, and being the 
candidate of the party, it was not thought to be best that I should 
make the attempt. I was very anxious to do it for some personal 
reasons, but I finally consented not to do so, because it was not con- 
sidered personally safe. Although I was governor—I was more than 
candidate, I was the governor of the State—it was not considered safe, 
by those best informed, that I should even travel upon the railroads, 
and I remained in Columbia constantly, for that and no other reason. I 
had been in the habit in campaigns heretofore of canvassing the whole 
State. In 1874 I spoke in every county but two, and could have done 
so this fall, I think, but for the violent conduct of the campaign on the 
part of my political opponents. I stated that there were some proposi- 
tions made for joint discussions, which were carried on by correspond- 
ence, and I have copies of that correspondence if the committee 
desire it. 

Mr. CAMERON. General Elliot has furnished that to the committee. 

The WITNESS. The conduct on the part of the republicans was that 
of entire fairness, without the least effort to overawe. I suppose, as in 
most elections, in some places where the republicans were in large ma- 
jorities there may have been individual instances of the kind; but 
there was nothing that approached a system; while on the part of the 
democrats the canvass was conducted through more than one-half of the 
State upon the most violent and aggressive plans. My official action 
as governor throughout the canvass was, as far as I could possibly make 
it, one of entire fairnes3 to both parties. 

"In the height of this political excitement and violence, when no 
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shadow of decency ‘vas shown to me, not only as the candidate but as 
the governor of the State, I notitied the people of the State that in ap- 
pointing the commissioners of elections, for instance, which was con- 
sidered a very vi‘al point, I should appoint on every board of commis- 
sioners a representative of the democratic party, and that I should not 
allow persons who were candidates for office to be commissioners of 
election : and I adhered to that with one single exception; there was 
one county where | could find no republicans outside of those who were 
candidutes for office that I considered fully competent for that position, 
and I felt obliged to leave them on the board. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Were the board of commissioners candidates ?—A. Two of the 
commissioners were candidates in Laurens County. I do not know 
whether the democratic member was a candidate or not; I have forgot- 
ten. In all instances, I believe, throughout the State, the commission- 
ers appointed a representative of the democratic party on the board of 
managers of the election. In all respects, as far as I was able, I acted 
simply as the governor of all the people, black and white, and 
endeavored to have a fair election. 

My reasons for issuing the proclamation to disband the rifle-clubs, and 
my reasons for calling upon the President for aid in preserving the 
peace in* the State, are chiefly stated in those documents which I have 
presented, and, in my judgment at that time and now, I was fully war- 
ranted in doing it. I should have been utterly untrue to the people of 
the State if I had not doneit. As it was, with all the aid that was ex- 
tended to us here for the preservation of peace, and of giving us a fair 
election, the republican voters could not be protected. A few troops at 
the gourt-house, and at a few points in the county, were not sufficient 
to protect them, and they were not protected, in many instances, on 
election-day. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. I will ask you right there what was the character of the election 
- held on the 7th of November ?—A. I consider it was an election that 
was characterized, on the part of the democratic party, by two great 
facts : first, violence; and, second, fraud; resulting in overcoming a ma- 
jority of at least twenty thousand republican voters in the State, and 
making the vote of the two parties stand nearly equal. A man was 
killed in the neighborhood on account of his political associations, or 
denounced, and that produced what we call intimidation. It resulted in 
causing fear in the minds of a great many people, who themselves were 
not endangered, and it was a justifiable fear. 

The evidence of fraud in some of the counties seemed to be perfectly 
clear; in the county of Edgefield, for instance, I do not see how any- 
body could dispute it by any test that can be applied to either the num- 
ber of votes, or as to the character of the votes between the two races, 
compared with the census or with any standard of measurement. 

Q. If there is anything else, governor, within the scope of inquiry 
which this committee is authorized to make, that you desire to state, you 
can do so without being particularly questioned in regard to it—A. 
Well, sir, I do not know but I have stated generally. I have spoken 
of my conduct with respect to the commissioners of the election. 
That appointment has always been considered as a very important one, 
and here is acopy of the notice which I gave to the people of the State 
at the time, of the rules that would govern me in my action upon that 
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subject, to which I have adhered with the single exception that I have 
already stated. [See Doc. Ev., vol. 3, Part X, xix. 

I understood that something was stated by, I think, Colonel Haskell, 
in the testimony before the committee, respecting a conversation with me 
about disarming the militia in Edgefield County. 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; he did. 

The Witngss. I think that it is proper that I should state the cireum- 
stances connected with that matter. I think in December, or certainly 
in the very last of January, 1875—I think perhaps in December, 1874— 
very soon after I became governor, there were some troubles in Edge- 
field County between the whites and the colored people, and it was then 
brought to my attention that there were a large number there of those 
rifle-clubs, which have since become so prevalent throughout the State ; 
and that the colored militia on the one hand and the rifle-clubs on the 
other kept that county in great turmoil, and upon a pledge from the 
leading men in the county that the rifle-clubs should be disbanded in the 
county, I ordered the militia arms to be turned in to the sheriff of the 
county at the court-house, and to be retained by him instead of being in 
the hands of the militia; and they were brought in and stored in the 
jail. They remained there until during this last campaign, when there 
was a raid made upon the jail and the largest part of them were taken 
out and have never been returned. 

Here is the letter of the sheriff of Edgefield County, with reference to 
the raid upon those arms. [See Doc. Ev., vol. 3, Part X, xviii.] 

Colonel Haskell referred to a conversation in which I had admitted 
that I had, perhaps, exceeded my authority in the matter. Colonel 
Haskell is certainly mistaken in making any such statement. I never 
considered that I stretched my authority at all. I did it simply upon 
the pledge of the leaders of the democracy that the rifle-clubs should 
be disbanded; I did it in the interest of the public peace of that county, 
and not for any political purpose; nor did 1 overstep my authority as 
governor in doing it. I had, as commander-.in-chief, full authority to do 
it; but it resulted in this campaign, as I have stated, in the loss of 
part of those arms by their being taken out of the jail at night. 

Q. I think Colonel Haskell also referred to a conversation that he 
had with you in relation to the Ellenton riots ?—A. I remember he came 
to me about the Ellenton riots one day ; I do not remember for what 
purpose particularly, but I think it was to inquire if I had information 
in reference to those riots, before it was generally known what the affair 
was. 

Q. Have you any other documents that you desire to submit as ex- 
plaining or illustrating anything that you have stated, or your official 
conduct ?—A. I have some correspondence with some gentleinen from 
Charleston, in reference to the use of troops for the protection of the 
voters of either party, who were in any danger of being disturbed in 
their right to vote, and there are copies of those letters here that I will 
submit as part of the history of the campaign. [See Doc. Evidence, vol. 
3, Part X, xix.| 

I have here, also, copies of communications that were sent to me as 
governor, during the canvass, from various parts of the State, issued in 
the form of letters, some from persons of both political parties, showing 
the apprehensions of the people and the condition of affairs as con nected 
with the public peace in those counties. They all illustrate the history 
of that campaign, and I will treat them as documentary evidence. [See 
Documentary Evidence, vol. 3, Part X, xx, 1-23.] 

Mr. MeERRImMON. To wind up this examination by allowing the gov- 
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ernor of the State, or the ex-governor as he may turn out to be, to come 
in here and put before this committee ex-parte statements, with no 
chance or opportunity on the part of the other side to be heard by 
them, is, in my judgment, monstrous and unjust. 

Mr. CAMERON. They may go in for what they are worth. 

The WrrnzEss. Colonel Haskell, in the course of his testimony, I be- 
lieve, referred to some conversation with me, intimating that I was dis- 
satisfied with my position on the ticket. Ido not know what the exact 
point was that he was testifying about, but [ noticed that he spoke of 
a conversation with me in which he made some reference to my dissatis- 
faction with my position upon the republican ticket, and as to that L 
desire to say that Colonel Haskell was again entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that if was ever a matter of doubt with me as to what my duty 
was in this political canvass. After it became clear that the democracy 
were entering upon a campaign such as I have described, I considered 
it to be my duty, without any regard to the consequences, perhaps, of 
success or defeat, to oppose in as vigorous @ manner as possible the 
success of @ canvass inaugurated and carried on as that was; and L 
never hesitated at all in my dnty. On the contrary, I understood Col- 
onel Haskell’s allusions, on the occasion to which he refers, to be of an 
entirely different character. I do not desire to state that it was Colonel 
Haskell’s purpose, but I understood him to make a suggestion to me that 
I could make good terms with the democracy if IL were to abandon my 
own political party. Certainly such suggestions were conveyed to me 
by other persons, and I thought the delicate allusion which Colonel 
Haskell made on that occasion to be to that point. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


(. Colonel Haskell made some reference to your conduct or perhaps 
your action, I do not now remember which, from 1868 to 1872, in which 
he said you had, as attorney-general, approved of all the steals, I think, 
or something of that sort?—A. I was, as I have said, attorney-general 
from 1868 to 1872, and a member of various State boards; and, while 
charges have been made against me from time to time in connection 
with those boards, there has been no proof; nothing of the kind. I have 
been before the people and been through the most vigorous campaign, 
and great promises have been made of what would be shown; and I 
observe the same thing from time to time now; bat there has been a 
lamentable failure of proof; nothing of the kind is true; I have taken 
part in no dishonest transactions, and [ am not responsible for them ; 
and the utmost that fair-minded men, who are opposed to me politically 
in this State, say as to the affairs reterred to from 1868 to 1872, is that 
1 might perhaps have prevented others from doing as much mischief as 
they did. How that may be I cannot say; and it is possible that some- 
thing might have been done, perhaps, more than was done; but we are 
all a good deal wiser than we were at that time. What I desire to 
emphasize is, that in reference to the detraction and charges made re- 
specting me from 1868 to 1872, there is not a word of truth in the whole 
of it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. While you are on that point allow me to ask if there has been any 
investigation of the charges against you or anEpady else ?7—A. Yes, sir; 
a great many times. 
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Q. By the legislature ?—A. By the legislature, and all sorts of investi- 
gations; I do not know how tmany. 

Q. [ now exhibit to the witness a copy of the Charleston News and 
Courier of September 20, 1876, purporting to contain expressions from 
his speeches, messages, letters, &c. Are these correct expressions from 
your speeches, messages, and letters? [See Documentary Evidence, vol. 
3, Part X, xxi.|—A. I presume they are, sir; I have nothing to say 
against their correctness. 

Q. Where were you at the time the Hamburgh riot transpired ?— 
A. I think I was here in Columbia. 

Q. What action did you take immediately upon hearing of it, and how 
did you hear of it?—A. Well, sir, I heard of it by dispatches first, from 
various persons from Aiken and Augusta. My first action, 1 think— 
what I might call action—was the sending of the attorney-genera!, and 
the adjutant and inspector-general, with the chief clerk of the inspector- 
general, down there to ascertain as far as they were able what the facts 
were. 

(. How soon did you do that ?—A. I think it was immediately. If I 
remember the day of the week, I think the riot occurred on Saturday 
night, the 8th of July, and I think Mr. Stone, the attorney-general, was 
in Hamburgh on Monday. 

(). When he went to Hamburgh did he have any warrants issued by 
any judicial authority, and was any person arrested, or anything done 
there ?—A, At that time? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. No, sir; I think not. 

(). There was no judicial investigation at all ?—A. Certainly ; the 
coroner’s inquest was going on at the time. 

@. But was anybody arrested upon warrants issued 1A. I think not 
until the coroner’s verdict was rendered. 

Q. How long after that verdict was rendered before anybody was 
arrested 7?—A. I think warrants were issued immediately, 

Q. What was done with the parties ?—A. The parties were arrested— 
technically arrested—they were informed that there were warrants for 
them, and those that were in this State came to Aiken. 

(). ‘Did they come voluntarily or were they arrested 7—A. I think 
they came upon being notified by the sheriff. 

Q. They went to Aiken, and there were taken before a trial-justive 7— 
A. I think they were taken before the judge. 

Q. Judge who?—A. Judge Maher. 

Q He was a circuit judge of the State at that time ?—A- He was at 
that time. 

@. What was his action?—A. As I am informed, he released them 
upon bail. t 

Q. They were bound over to answer at the next regular term of the 
court ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was done when the regular term of the court came, and when 
did it come ?—A. I think the next regular term of the court was the 
first Monday inSeptember. At that time I was informed that the cases 
were continued until the next term. 

(). Were you informed as to whether any violence or intimidation was 
inquired into by the grand jury at that time, or any action whatever 
taken except to continue their recognizance ?—A. | think not; I think 
nothing was done except to continue the cases and to release the parties 
charged on their recognizance. 

(). Do you know that the parties accused weve there and demanded 
a trial ?—A. I heard they were. 
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@. Has another term for Aiken County passed ?—A. I think there 
is a term going on now. 

@. Is that term over ?—A. I do not think that it is; it commenced 
on Monday of last week, and would not naturally be over yet, I think. 

(). My impression is that the term is over and no action taken. Have 
you any official information upon that subject ?—A. No, sir; [ have no 
official information. 

(). You do not know how that is ?—A. No, sir. 

(). But you know that a term is in session ?—A. I know the term com- 
menced on Monday of last week. 

(. The regular term ?—A. The regular term. 

(). If any action has been taken against those accused parties you are 
not informed of it ?—A. No, sir, I am not informed of it. 

(). How far is Aiken from this city ?7—A. I do not know; I suppose 
it must be nearly one hundred miles. 

Q. Is there telegraphic communication also with that place ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Did any of the parties connected with the riot resist any authority 
which may have sought to arrest them, or to hold them to answer for 
any charge against them ?—A. I do not know, sir, that they did. 

@. You do not know it, por have you heard of it ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you order in that connection any court of oyer and terminer, 
or did any judge apply at all at any time for a special term of the court 
to try these offenders, or any other offenders in Aiken Coanty ?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. It was competent for them to have done so, was it not?—A. A 
special term of the court could have been held upon the order of the 
chief-justice. 

(. Jn Aiken County ?—A. In Aiken County. 

(). To have tried those persons for those crimes ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. No such term of the court has been held ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Has the governor any power to order it?—A. No, sir; none in the 
world. The chief-justice is the only person who can order a special 
term. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. But you have no official knowledge that any such court bas been 
ordered or held by anybody ?—A. No, sir. . 

@. You did not go to the scene of the Hamburgh riot yourself?—A. 
No, sir, I did not go. 

Q. How tar is that from here ?—A. It is, I suppose, eighty or ninety 
miles to Hamburghb. 

Q. Is there direct communication with that point?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. As to the merits of that controversy you have no personal knowl- 
edge as to who were the guilty parties; whether this militia company 
was legally organized, or otherwise, you do not know ?—A. I have no 
personal knowledge as to the responsibility of the parties; I have simply 
the evidence that I have presented, with such other means of informa- 
tion as I could get. 

Q. Was any evidence taken on the side of the white people before 
the examination had by the attorney-general when you sent him there?— 
A. I think so, sir; I think he inquired of everybody. 

@. Did he take evidence on one side or both sides of that contro- 
versy ?—A. On both sides, I think. 

@. Are any papers filed on the white side?—A. No, sir; he did not 
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file with me any affidavits. He conversed with parties there, and 
inquired of them who could make affidavits, and the result of that is 
embodied in his letter to me. | 

Q. From your knowledge of those parties were they not all colored 
people and republicans ?—A. O, no, sir; I think not. I think that Mr. 
Stone was perfectly impartial. 

Q..Can you mention one or two white men that he examined ?—A. I 
do not know whom he examined. I never did know. He made his 
official report to mé upon such evidence atte information as he obtained, 
while he was there personally. 

@. How he conducted the Ne you do not know, except upon 
his statement as reported by him ?—A. No, sir; ; but I know he inquired 
of both democrats and republicans. 

(). How did you happen to write the letter to the President that you 
did on the 22d of July, 1876? It purports to be official—A. Well, I 
thought it was very proper to inform him of the transaction, because I 
looked upon it as very ominous of coming trouble. 

Q. Is that the usual course of business between governors of States 
and the President of the United States?—A. I believe it would be in 
such a condition of things as existed here. 

(). Had youever addressed a similar communication before that to the 
President 7—A. Fortunately I never had occasion to, Mr. Merrimon. 

(). Did you ever know the governor of a State to do likewise before ?— 
A. I think so;, I think governors of this State have been obliged to 
report matters of a similar kind to the President. 

(). Had you any authority to ask the President to aid you in execut- 
ing the laws of the State? 

Mr. OHRISTIANCY. You need not answer that question; that is a 
question of law. 

Mr. MERRIMON. He can answer it or not as he likes. Iam just try- 
ing to get at his motive. 

A. I think I had aright as governor to make any communication that I 
saw fit to the President of the United States. I do not know any law 
against that. | 

nO: If it had been simply a case of homicide, do you think that it 
would have been a case in which it would have been proper for you to 
inform the. President?—A. No, sir; but it was not a simple case of 
homicide ; it was a case of wholesale massacre. 

Q. Does not this go upon the same principle?—A. I think not. This 
case was, I thought, an outbreak of one race against another and one 
party against another, and it is not a case of simple homicide. 

@. Is it not a matter, however, that your State authorities had com- 
plete jurisdiction of ?—A. Yes, sir; and they have still. 

@. The President could not send an army bere to do anything about 
it, could he?—A. He could. I thought that this would probably be 
accompanied by other occurrenecs of a similar kind, and I desired that 
the President should be informed. 3 

Q. Was this letter written from your office, as it purports to be? It 
purports to be written from the executive chamber.—A. Yes, sir; cer- 
tainly. 

(. Were you in Washington about the time of the date of this let- 
ter?—A. Yes, sir; about the time. 

(. This letter bears date July 22,1876; had you gone to Washington 
before, or was it just after that time?—A. I know no means of fixing 
the time—the exact date. 
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— Q. Were youin Washington about that time?—A. I was in Wash- 
ington about that time. 

@. Did you see the President ?—A. I did. 

Q. Did you see the Secretary of War?—A. Yes, sir. aie 

(. Did you see the leading politicians there ?—A. Well, I met you at 
that time. 

®. I do not claim to be a leading politician. I am speaking more of 
the republicans, their Senators and Representatives there.—A. I saw 
Senators and Representatives there. 

(. Did you discuss this matter of the Hamburgh riot with the Presi- 
dent ?—A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

. With ary leading republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you discuss the propriety of bringing troops into this State ?— 
A. (think so. I think it was very much talked about; that this was 
undoubtedly the opening of ‘the Mississippi plan” in South Carolina, 
and that if the violence continued the State authorities would not be 
equal to meeting it. 

@. You discussed that with the President and with leading republican 
politicians ?—A. I presume we talked about it. Ido not remember par- 
ticularly whether that was talked about with the President or Secretary 
of War. 

Q. Well, at that time, did you discuss with those leading republican 
gentlemen there, and with the President, the political prospects in South 
Carolina ?—A. I do not know whether I did or not. It would be very 
natural for me to do so,if I was calling on the President or upon the 
Secretary of War under those circumstances; but I do not remember 
that there was any discussion of the general political prospect. There 
was a special discussion of this Hamburgh affair. 

@. With whom ?—A. With the President and with the Secretary of 
War, and with other persons in Washington. 

Q. Well, mention their names.—A. I could not mention their names. 
Seay everybody I met wanted to know, “ What about the Hamburgh 
affair ?” 

(). But you say there was a special discussion of it ?—A. I said with 
the President and Secretary of War. 

@. Did you broach the political campaign at that time ?—A. O, no, 
Sir; except in connection with the preservation of the public peace. 

(. The subject of politics was not alluded to at all in your conversa- 
tion with the President and Secretary of War ?—A. I presume it was 
talked about; I do not particularly remember about that. My object 
was simply to talk about this matter in its relation to the preservation 
of public peace and the enforcement of the law in South Carolina. It 
would have been very natural for us to have had a conversation upon 
political matters, but that was not the prime object of the conversation, 
and was not the initial point if it was had. 

Q. Had there been any resistance to the State authority at that time by 
those Hamburgh rioters on either side ?—A. No resistance to the kind 
of arrest which took place; no opposition to coming in and giving bail. 

(. No resistance to the court at that time ?—A. No, sir. 

(. .In this connection I will ask you, whether at the time of this Ham- 
burg riot, and from that time until after the late election, the State gov- 
ernment of South Carolina was, in its legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches, in the hands of the republican party ?—A. All the officers of 
the government were not republicans. 

Q. The great part of them were; did they control the government ?— 
A. We had a majority in the State, and naturally, as in other States, the 
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political party that was in the ascendency had a majority of the officers. 

Q. The governor was republican 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The State officers were republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). The judges were republican ?—A. Not all of them. 

Q. How many were not at that time ?—A. Well, Judge Maher was 
not a republican; Judge Shaw, of the Sumter circuit, is not a republi- 
can, and Judge Read, of Charleston, was hardly a republican. I sup- 
pose he supported me, it is true, but he did not consider himself a.repub- 
lican exactly, though he favored me individually and so was called a 
republican. .And then a good many of the trial-justices were not repub- 
licans. In many of the democratic counties they were democrats, just 
as it would be in any other State where a political party was in the 
ascendency and in the majority. 

Q. I ask you whether the judicial, legislative, and executive branches 
of the government were not in the hands of the republicans ?—A. They 
had a majority. 

Q. Anda very large majority in every department of the govern- 
ment?—A. Yes, sir; I should say that they had a large majority. 

Q. Where were you at the time of the so-called Ellenton riot ?—A. 
Here in Columbia, 

Q. When did you first have notice of the disturbance there?—A. I 
do not remember the date, but [ had some dispatches informing me of 
some trouble in the county, on Friday I think. 

. Friday was the day it began ?—A. That was the day it began. It 
may have been Saturday. Idonotremember. It was after the rumors 
had reached Aiken. 

Q. Well, sir, did you, about the time of the close of that riot, leave the 
State?—A. Yes, sir; I left on the Tuesday following, I believe. 

@. How long were you absent?—A. About eight days, I think. 

Q. What action did you take in that connection, and how soon after 
it, to bring the rioters, the guilty parties, to justice ?—A. I sent, as I 
have aiready stated, two special agents there to investigate the matter. 

@. Who were those agents 7—A. Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Canton. 

(). Who were they; private persons ? 

The WITNESS. Private persons? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). They were private men?—A. Private men. 

Q. You did not send the attorney-general there?—A. No, sir; the 
attorney-general at that time was not in the State. 

Q. You did not call the attention of the solicitor of that district to 
it ?—A. There was, I think, no solicitor of that circuit at that time. 

Q. You did not call the attention of the judge to it?—A. Yes, sir; I 
think I did call the attention of the judge. 

(. Before you left to go North? 

The Witness. Before I went North ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. No,sir; I think not, because I understood that the matter amounted 
to very little, before I went North, from the dispatches which I had re- 
ceived trom Sheriff Jordan. 

Q. Did he uot say in his dispatches that two or three men were 
killed ?—A. Yes, sir; but that there was no disturbance there at that 
time; that there had been a collision there, and it was all over, and 
both parties were dispersing, and all was quiet. 

Q. Did any trial-justice issue any warrant ?—A. I do not know that 
they did. 
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Q. Have you any information upon that subject ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Was anybody arrested at that time by State authority on account 
of his connection with the Ellenton riot?—A. I think not, sir. 

(. Has anybody ever been arrested on account of his participation 
in the Hilenton riot under the laws of South Carolina ?—A. I do not 
know of any, sir. 

(. Has there ever been any judicial investigation of that matter 7— 
A. I cannot tell what may have occurred at the last term of the court 
at Aiken, but not before. 

@. Before that term no action had been taken?—A. No, sir. There 
has been no term of the court until the present term. 

(. But there were no preliminary proceedings instituted ?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not advise that yourself ?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

. You took no steps to that end ?—A. No, sir. 

@. At that time did you suggest to Mr. District-Attorney Corbin to 
take any action in that matter ?—A. Yes, sir; I conferred with him. 

Q. Where were you when you made this suggestion to him 7?—A. Heke 
in Columbia. 

@. Where was he?—A. He was in Columbia. 

@. Are you not mistaken about that ?—A. No, sir; [am not mistaken 
about that. ‘ 

(). You or he is—A. What do you mean? 

Q. He swears that you telegraphed him at the North to come down 
here? s that I made to him in respect to 
that matter I Sate in my own Office at the state-house. 

Q. But he was absent at the North at the time of the Ellenton riot ?— 
A. He was. 

Q. And you telegraphed him to come to Columbia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And had a conference with him in‘your office touching these Ellen- 
ton riots 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you have any official cognizance of him; why did you apply 
to him ?—A. Because he represented the United States. 

Q. Did you have any official congnizance of him as representing the 
United States 7?—A. No, sir; nothing but 

@. Why did you apply to him rather than those you had official cog- 
nizance of ?—A. Because those that I had official cognizance of I con- 
sidered utterly unable to do anything with such an affair as the Ellen- 
ton riot. 

(. Had you tried them ?—A. No, sir; for the reason that it was use- 
less to try them. 

Q. You knew that before you tried?—A. Yes, sir; I knew that be- 
fore I tried. I knew that there was no power in Aiken County or in 
Barnwell County that was adequate to cope with those rifle-clubs. 

@. You have just told us that in the Hamburgh riot there was no 
obstruction to the peace-officers, and that the men came up and sub- 
mitted to judicial authority ?—A. Very well; so they did. 

@. You did not try to see if they would submit to judicial authority 
in this case, did you ?—A. No, sir; because I regarded it as utterly use- 
less to do so at that time. 

Q. Was there any resistance to Mr. Corbin over there?—A. No, 
sir; I think not. 

Q. Did he charge a great many with crime in connection with that 
riot ?—A. I think he did. 

Q. At all events, did a great many come up and submit to his author- 
ity 7—A. Ido not know whether they came up or not; he sent for a 
good many. 
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Q. Have you information that they submitted quietly to his author- 
ity ?—A. I do not think that they resisted arrest; I have no knowledge 
that they did. 

@. They gave bail?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they attended the court, according to the course of the law, 
did they ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know, sir, that at that time the sheriff of Aiken County 
stated, in a public communication, that he could arrest any man in his 
- county without the interference of any troops whatever ?—A. Yes, sir; 
but I know that I had a telegram from him that he was utterly power- 
less to disband the white men that were assembled at Rouse’s Bridge 
at this riot. 

Q. Was he a republican ?—A. I do not know what he was. If he 
was then, he has not been since, and I had not much to do with him 
before. 

Q. Did he vote the democratic ticket at the late election?—A. No, 
sir; I think not. 

Q. As to how Mr. Corbin conducted his examination there you have 
no knowledge, I suppose?—A. No, sir; except from statements made 
by him to me. 

Q. The judge had not reported to you that his process or authority 
was obstructed, had he, about that time ?—A. What judge? 

Q. The judge of that circuit embracing Aiken and Barnwell Coun- 
ties ?—A. No, sir. 

(. The sheriff had made no such report to you, had he ?—A. He had 
made the report which I have spoken of in that dispatch, that he was 
unable to disband the white people that were gathered there. 

Q. Lam talking about immediately after the riot, not on the occasion 
of the riot ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Had any trial-justice?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Had there been any resistance to law, outside of the riot, to your 
knowledge 27—A. No, sir. 

@. You stated, in your examination-in-chief, that there was a notable 
absence of reports; I ask you if there was not a great multiplicity of 
information-given in the State papers and in the New York papers ?— 
_A. At what time? 

Q. Immediately after the Ellenton riot.—A. I think not anything like 
a full statement of the facts. They were very imperfect statements 
about the affair at Rouse’s Bridge, and nothing like a full statement 
was made. I think it was near the middle of October before I could 
get anything like a connected account of it. The facts had not been 
obtained until then. 

(). Let me ask you if you do not know that the New York Herald had 
& correspondent sent there on the ground, and that he published a long 
and detailed account of it?—A. Yes, sir; but I do not think that he 
published much that actually occurred. 

@. Do you know that the Tribune sent somebody there ?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know that the Charleston News and Courier did 7—A. I 
know that the Charleston News and Courier had correspondence from 
there. 

Q. And the Augusta papers?--A. The Augusta papers published 
something about the Ellenton riot. 

@. And the Columbia papers ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know, sir, that prominent gentlemen there published state- 
ments about it?—A. Why, they did finally. 
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Q. Do you know that General Hagood did, at an early day after- 
ward? 

The WITNESS. How early? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I will not say, but a few days only after the riot. 

A. O, yes, sir; it was a week or ten days, I suppose, after the riot 
occurred. When I referred to the notable absence of reports, it was 
during the interval of a week from the time that it occurred until we 
began to get authentic information of the extent of the riof, and of its 
character and purpose. I do not mean to say at all that we did not 
finally get at the bottom of the thing. 

@. You issued your proclamation on the 7th of October, 1876 2?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice in your proclamation you used the technical word ‘ insur- 
rection,” but you do not say that the authorities of the State had been 
resisted ; was there any special reason for that, sir?—A. No, sir; I pre- 
sume not. I donot remember any. 

@. Was there any insurrection in the State at the time that you 
issued that proclamation ?—A. Well, sir; I do not think that it would 
be worth while to go into a discussion of that subject. I would have to 
ask you what you mean by insurrection, first. 

q. You are a lawyer, and have been governor and attorney-general, 
and I should think you ought to know.—A. I think there was clearly 
domestic violence in the State ; that was what I charged, I believe. 

(. Were the courts open at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were the judges and other otficers about their usual duties?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. Had you any information that the courts had been obstructed ?— 
A. No, sir. 

@. That the sheriffs had been resisted ?—A. I had the information 
which I have already alluded to in reference to Sheriff Jordan. 

@. Had any process been resisted ?—A. No process had been resisted. 

~Q. None within your knowledge ?—A. None within my knowledge. 

(). Had Judge Cooke told you that if there was any occasion for troops 
in his district he would notify you of it?—A. Not that I know of. Ido 
not think so. Judge Cooke’s circuit had nothing to do with this in the 

least. 
 . But you have embraced the whole State in your proclamation ?— 
A. Yes, sir, with reference to the rifle-clubs, I did. I did not say that 
the whole State was committing domestic violence. I referred particu- 
larly to the counties that were lying adjacent to Ellenton. 

(. You used these words in your proclamation: ‘‘And whereas it has 
been made known to me as governor that certain organizations and com- 
binations of men exist in all the counties of the State, commonly known 
as ‘rifle-clubs’””——- A. Yes, sir, that I did; that was true. 

@. Hal you been informed of resistance to any authority of the State 
at that time ?—A. I do not charge any. 

@. No, you do not charge any. I .am getting at the facts, to see 
whether yon issued your proclamation upon any reasonable erounds. 
Was there resistance anywhere ?—A. To what? 

Q@. To the regularly constituted authorities of the State—A. I think 
not, sir. 

@. When you issued this proclamation had you made up your mind 
to apply for troops?—A. Not if the proclamation was obeyed. 

(. When you issued this proclamation do you know whether these 
rifle-clubs, as you style them, did disarm and disband?—A. I had infor- 
mation, the statement of the commanding officers of eight or ten of the 
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clubs, that they had disbanded, but further than that my information 
was that they did not disband. 

(. Between the time that you issued this proclamation and the time 
that you sent an application to the President for troops, bad there been 
apy demonstrations of violence’or an outbreak anywhere in the State ?— 
A. O, yes, sir; it continued all the time in the counties of Aiken and 
Barnwell. 

(). Mention the cases.—A. The cases are embraced in the testimony 
that I have presented. I do not remember the names of them now. 
But there was a state of terrorism and lawlessness there, as was re- 
ported to me and as I show by that evidence, that was driving ‘large 
numbers of the citizens out of those counties and causing them to hide 
from their houses at night; and the actual murdering continued for the 
space of ten days; I think there among those papers you will find that 
murders were committed upon Ellenton refugees as late as the 25th of 
September. 

Q. If these acts took place, as you say that you are informed they 
did, had any steps whatever been taken to bring the guilty parties to 
justice, by any legal process at all, before you resorted to the extreme 
measure of applying to the President for troops ?—A. No, sir; I knew 
beforehand that it was utterly useless to attempt to arrest those parties 
by State authority. We had no trial-justices or constables or other 
officers that dared to expose themselves at that time to the results that 
would follow from an attempt to enforce the law. The state of affairs 
that I have described produced naturally a perfect terrorism on the part : 
of the officers of the law there, and I have submitted here the official 
statement of Judge Wiggin, who, having investigated the matter, states 
that he regarded the course that I pursued as the only safe and proper 
course to be pursued. 

Q. Was he the only judge in the State.who indorsed your course ?— 
A. He was the only judge who had any personal knowledge of the facts 
in the case. It was in his circuit. 

Q. I ask you whether all the other judges declared that your procla- 
mation was without foundation 7?—A. No, sir; they did not, with per- 
haps the exception of Judge Mackey and Judge Cooke. You ask if they 
deciared that my proclamation was without foundation. They said, 
most of them, that, so far as their personal knowledge was concerned, 
within their circuits they were aware of no obstructions to the laws. 
They had nothing to do with the Ellenton matter. The only judge who 
officially and personally had some knowledge of the affair has indorsed 
my course in a most thorough and emphatic manner, and I have pre- 
sented it here. 

Q. Is he a republican 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Is he a person whom you have declared as unfit and unworthy to 
be a judge ?—A. No, sir; not personally. 

Q. State whether you classed him in with Whipper and Moses.— 
A. No, sir; I excepted him from the class of men in which I put Whip- 
per and Moses. 

Q. Did you put him just a little better than they ?—A. Yes, sir; a 
great deal better. 

©. Did you say he was not competent to bea judge?—A. I do not 
think he is a remarkably competent man, but an honest, straightforward 
man, as far as I know. 

Q. A weak man, is he not?—A. No, sir; not a weak man, but he is 
not avery great lawyer, yet a very honest man, and a man who has 
been solicitor there for eight years. Itis very easy to get statements of 
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persons who do not know anything about this affair to that effect. 
Judge Maher had not been in the State for three months; he had just 
got home, and he did not know of any disturbance. The chief-justice 
had been over in Sumter, and he did not know of anything; and Judge 
Mackey was up at Chester, and he did not know anything of it. 

Q. It seems that none of them knew it except this one?—-A. Well, he 
was the one to know something about it, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. It was in his circuit there?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. I ask your attention now to the subject of rifle-clubs; what is a 
rifle-club 7—A. Well, sir, I suppose a rifle-club here in South Carolina 
consists of about fifty or sixty white men, organized under that name, 
and choosing their military officers and agreeing to be governed by the 
orders of those officers, to meet whenever they are summoned, and to 
procure arms and to act whenever called upon as a rifle-club; virtually 
a military organization. My information was that they numbered from 
forty to eighty members; fifty or sixty was about the average number. 

@. Do you make any distinction between rifle-clubs and democratic 
ciubs 7A. O, yes, sir; several gentlemen wrote me after my proclama- 
tion against the rifle-clubs to know whether I embraced organizations 
that were simply for the purpose of promoting political objects in the 
_ usual way, political clubs; and [I invariably told them that I had no ob- 
jection, of course, to those organizations. 

@. Do you mean to tell the committee that the three hundred and 
over rifle-clubs that you have referred to in your testimony were all 
organized in the way that you have described ?—A. Well, I do not know 
of any exceptions, Mr. Merrimon; that is my information, and that is 
my belief. 

.Q. Do you mean to say that they were all organized for political pur- 
poses ?—A. I camiot tell what they were originally organized for; but 
they were generally used for political purposes, and in all the meetings 
that I attended these very clubs were the democratic force of the county. 

@. Well, were the clubs that you met there at Edgefield and at Aiken 
aud elsewhere, as you have described, all rifle-cluabs ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
_ should say so. 

(. They were what you call rifle-clubs ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How were they armed; did they have rifles ?—A. No, sir; they 
were armed with pistols in those cases. 

. Did they march and countermarch ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you at any time contribute to the organization of a rifle- 
elub?—A. Not a rifle-club in the sense that [ have described them. I 
may have contributed on the occasion of the festival that I spoke of, 
for the purpose of practicing in target-shooting; but, as I said, that 
affair was entirely social, so represented to me, and it so appeared. 
That was long before the commencement of these difficulties, away 
back in 1875. 

@. When did those rifle-clubs begin to exist in such large numbers ; 
when were they first called rifle-clubs ?—A. In Edgetield County, in 
the winter of 1874 and 1875, I first heard of them under that name; and 
there were quite a number of those organizations said to exist there. 
They professed to be well armed with breach-loading rifles, and they 
called it an organization for home protection against the colored militia; 
and it was with reference to that condition of affairs that I called in the 
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militia arms, as I have described. That was my first knowledge of 
their organization.” It was not at all concealed then that they were or- 
ganized as rifle-clubs and armed. spt 

Q. But it was not pretended then that they were for political pur- 
poses, was it?—A. No, sir; there was no political canvass going on at 
that time. Afterward, when this last campaign began to come on, in 
July and August, I heard of their springing up in all parts of the State, 
and the result is as I have presented it to the committee. According 
to the information that I have received, that is only a small part of the 
number of rifle-clubs. I do not submit that as by any means a full roll 
of those organizations. My own belief is that there are more than five 
hundred of them in the State; but the parties were not able, in many 
* cases, aS they stated to me, to get full information. Besides, there is 
one county there that is reported without, where there is said to be a 
rifle-club in every township ; but they could not get the names of the 
officers. 

@. Let me ask you then, again, treating these organizations as you 
have described them, and that they were organized with the objects that 
you have attributed to them, and as being illegal and prohibited by 
law, as you proclaimed in your proclamation of the 7th of September— 
I ask you whether you have instituted any legal proceedings at all for 
the purpose of holding them responsible as a riotous body, and of ascer- 
taining their real organization ?—A. I thought that the fairest way in 
which I could treat them was to issue a proclamation making known to 
them, if they had not known it before, that they were an illegal organ- 
ization and requiring them to disband. 

@. Answer my question, if you please.—A. No, sir. 

@. Never, at any time 7?—A. No, sir; I did not; for the reason, among 
others, that there would not have been time to have made any judicial: 
proceedings effective before the injury would have been done that I 
supposed was intended to be done. 
~Q. Let us see how that is. There were rifle-clubs in Richland 
County 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. At the capital of the State?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While I think of it, | want to ask you whether or not, at the time 
of this Hamburgh disturbance, and at the Ellenton riot, there were 
United States troops in the State?—A. Yes, sir; there have always 
been troops here in Columbia since 1868. 

@. Were there troops at Aiken at the time ?—A. At the time of the 
Hamburgh riot? 

@. The Ellenton riot.—A. Yes, sir; I think there were. 

@. And at Hamburgh also?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And here ?—A. Here there have always been troops. 

Q. And at Charleston ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And at other points ?—A. Ne, sir; I think those were the only 
points. 
 Q. I ask whether it would not have been practicable for you to have 

instituted an investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the character 
of those rifle-clubs betore you issued your proclamation ordering them 
to disband ?—A. I issued that proclamation as a preliminary step. 

(. Is it a preliminary step to apply for troops and put the State under 
martial law ?—A. I thought I had suflicient information to justify and 
require me to issue that proclamation. I could have done other things, 
but I did not think they were necessary, and I must say that I do not 
now. 

(. Your view, then, of your duty as governor is that, without waiting 
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to see what you could do with your own State authorities, you should 
apply, if you happened to get scared, to the President for troops to pro- 
tect you as governor?—A. No, sir; that is not my ideaat all; that was 
not my thought at all. 

(. I will ask you whether or not the white people or the democrats 
were anxious to address the colored people in’ the last campaign ?—A. 
I do not know whether they were or not. 

(). Did they seem to be?—A. Well, they seemed to be anxious, Mr. 
Merrimon, to prevent us from addressing them; that was clear, and I 
presume that in connection with that, if they could prevent us from 
speaking to them and they speak to them, they were anxious to do so. 

(). The white people were all politically one way, were they ?—A. Yes, 
sir; but I think a pretty large number of them would have been glad 
to have gone in another direction if they had dared to, and I think they 
would still. 

@. Do you not know that it was their object to induce the negroes, by 
argumentative and fair electioneering, to vote the democratic ticket ?— 
A. I do notdoubt that they would be glad to induce them to vote the 
democratic ticket, but that they expected to or considered that an 
essential part of their campaign I do not believe; they wanted to scare: 
them. 

Q. You state that there was a general state of terrorism, and that the 
effect of that was the driving of the negroes into the swamps and pre- 
venting them from assembling at public meetings, and the preventing 
of the leading men in the republican party from addressing them ?—A. 
I said that was the case, particularly in those counties that were adja- 
cent to Ellenton—the three counties of Barnwell, Aiken, and Edgefield. 
It prevailed, however, to a considerable extent, in other counties. 

@. Let me ask you this question: Whether the republican ticket did 
not get as large a vote in Aiken as it ever received at this late elec- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir; it had a vote, I believe, that was about the same 
as they polled two years ago; but still there was a very large margin 
of voters that did not come out. 

@. How much did they lack of voting-up to the census ?—A. I do not 
remember just how much; but in Aiken County the voters were largely 
protected on election-day by the military. 

Q. Well, I will ask you, then, about Barnwell; whether there the 
republicans did not get their full ‘vote I-A. I think not. 

@. How much did they lack ?—A. I cannot give you the figures. If 
you have the tables they will show you. 

(). If intimidation was carried on to such an extent as you say, and 
the republicans were afraid to vote, I will ask you how it was that your 
majority was more than ten thousand over that which any other repub- 
she candidate ever received in the State ?—A. You are mistaken about 
that, sir. 

Q. No, sir; [am not unless your statistics are false.—A. No, sir; you 
are mistaken upon the statistics. 

@. It may be that you do not understand me. How is it that the. 
republican vote for governor at the late election was more than ten 
thousand greater than it ever was before in this State?—A. That is not 
the fact, sir, as I understand it. 

Q. The tables show it—A. No, sir; the tables may show that, butitis 
not correct. In my former election I ‘received eighty-five thousand, and 
in this election I did not receive but ninety-one “thousand. What you 
mean, probably, is that I received ten thousand in this last election more 
than I did in the previous election. his is accounted for, as far as my 
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vote is concerned, by the fact that two years before the republicans were 
divided, whereas in the last campaign the candidates on both sides were 
straight out—democrats and republicans. 

@. Do you remember the census of the colored voting population in 
your State ?—A. I think it is one hundred and fourteen thousand. 

@. How many votes did you get?—A. I got about ninety-one 
thousand. 

Q. Do you know whether any negroes voted for Hampton ?7?—A. I 
believe there were a few, sir. 

Q. How many ?7—A. Perhaps three thousand. 

(. Is that mere speculation 7?—A. Well, no, sir; not altogether specu- 
lation ; it is the result of inquiry and canvassing on the part of the mem- 
bers of the republican party who were interested in the question. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. But personally you do not profess to know positively that ?—A. 
O, no, sir; it would be impossible for me to know. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Well, I will ask you whether there was not a very large republi- 
cau vote at all events, and how you account for that in view of that vast 
system of organized intimidation that you have described to the com- 
mittee ; what explanation can you give of it?—A. There was a remark- 
ably full vote, and there was a great interest felt in the campaign, and 
the republican party as a party was entirely united. Two years ago, as 
Iwas going toexplain, Judge Green carried, I think, four of the strongest 
republican or colored counties in the State; he carried Charleston and 
his own county of Sumter; and Colleton and Georgetown were largely 
affected by Judge Green’s vote; the republican vote was greatly reduced 
in that election. 

@. How do you account for the immense vote you got in Beaufort at 
the last election ?—A. Well, sir, a good many voters probably have 
never come out in that county before; it has been all one way and there 
has been nothing to call them out very fully. This year it was under- 
stood that the upper counties would be very close and there was a spe- 
cial effort, and hence a full vote in the lower counties. 

(). How do you explain the immense vote you got in Charleston 7?— 
A. I do.not know that there is any need of explanation, except that it 
is a legitimate republican vote, is it not, sir? 

Q. Not according tothe census and prior votes in Charleston County.— 
A. You must remember that in Charleston in 1874, in my former ean- 
vass, Judge Green ran distinctly as a republican, and proclaimed him- 
self as a republican, and in the county of Charleston they elected their 
county ticket, and they polled a large majority against mein that county. 
I think they carried that county by three thousand votes against me. 

Q. But this vote is seven thousand over them both ?—A. More than 
the whole vote? 3 

Q. Yes, sir—A. No; I think not, Mr. Merrimon. 

Q. Well, the statistics show it.—A. I do not understand that I got 
any more than the legitimate republican vote in Charleston County at 
the last election. 

(). If it was, say, seven thousand votes greater than the aggregate 
vote in 1874, would you regard that as legitimate ?—A. That would de- 
pend upon how many legitimate voters there were in Charleston, and I 
do not understand that the votes which I received were in excess of the 
census of Charleston County. . 

~ Q. Who appointed the census-takers in 1875 7—A. The governor. 
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Q. Did you do it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any white companies organized under your 
militia law and asked the governor to recognize them, as colored com- | 
panies had been recognized, as parts of the militia ?—A. I do not know ; 
I think there were none at all. 

@. Was it competent for them to have done so ?—A. Yes, sir, if they 
had joined the militia and been subject to the orders of the commander- 
in-chief like other military organizations ; but I do not think that they 
have been refused. I have certainly been informed by both my prede- 
cessors that such a thing never occurred. 

@. Would it have been competent under your laws to have organ- 
ized them into white regiments and brigades so as to have gotten over 
this color difficulty ?—A. No, sir; I do not see any way of getting over 
it. The general officers must have been the general officers of all the 
militia. Ido not know any way in which I could appoint white general 
officers for white troops, and colored for colored. 

(. Did you make any effort to induce the white people to join qe 
No, sir; I ‘always let the militia quietly alone during my term of office. 
I meddled with it in only one instance, and, as I explained, in Edgetield. 
I regarded the militia organization as unfortunate, and did just as little 
with it as I could. 

Q. Has your militia organization any existence in point of law now?— 
A. I know nothing to the contrary. 

Q. Are you adverting now to the act of 1874 requiring them to be re- 
organized ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Were they re-organized?—A. I do not know whether the militia 
were completely re-organized or not. I have paid as little attention to 
that subject as to anything else in connection with my duties as gov- 
ernor, because I thought it best to let it alone. 

@. Do you know what number of arms are in the hands of the militia 
of the State?—A. Notexactly. I think that the documents that I have 
submitted there state the number that have been issued to all the mili- 
tia. You must remember that a large number of State arms are in the 
hands of those white rifle-clubs still. 

@. How many of them are there? The evidence here shows that 
there are very few of them, such as you describe.—A. ‘No, sir; there 
are a good many in Charleston, and there is one company here that 
still has arms from the State. When my proclamation was issued the 
commander of this Richland rifle-club informed me that he had dis- 
banded the company and that the arms had been taken possession of 
by the individual members of the club, and he told me that he would 
use his personal influence to have them returned; but there has never 
been one of them returned. It is largely so in Charleston. 

(. Did you disarm these regular organized companies by that proc- 
lamation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were their arms taken from them?—A. Wherever they had 
State arms I gave them notice that they must be returned; where they 
had private arms I had nothing to do with disarming them. 

Q. Did you require the colored militia to disband ?—A. No, sir; be- 
cause they were legally organized. 

Q. Were not those rifle-clubs that you spoke of legal organizations ?— 
A. Ido not think they were; I think those charters they were organ- 
ized under were mere licenses and privileges. 

. Were not those charters in force ?—A. I think not; I think they 
had been repealed. The clause under which they were ‘chartered was 
repealed by the act of 1874, which prohibited any organization of any 
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sort or kind in the State, except those authorized by that act; and I 
will say, also, that there were but comparatively few that had charters 
of any kind. 

Q. Did you disarm some of them ?7—A. O, no; I did not disarm any 
rifle-clubs except those that had State arms, and there were only, say, 
twelve or fifteen of them; and they did not return them in point of 
fact. 

Q. None of them ?—A. I do not know but what a very few were re- 
fred in Charleston. I do not suppose that twenty-five State arms 
were returned in all. 

«). You were informed that a box of arms had been seized at New- 
berry, of which you have spoken. Did you send any gentleman up 
there to look into the matter ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you institute any inquiry in the adjutant-general’s office ?— 
A. I did. 

Q. Or at the capitol ?—A. I did send for the atforney-general and 
for the adjuntant-general and for his clerk, and I asked them what 
those arms were, and they told me that they did not know; but they 
had understood and believed they were part of some arms that had been 
issued to Mr. Crouse, as I have stated before. 

Q. Did you understand that they purported to be shipped by a ne- 
gro at Columbia to a negro in Laurens, and addressed tohim at New- 
berry ?—A. I think so, sir. 

Q. And that there were surreptitious marks upon the box?—A. I 
heard that they were marked ‘“‘Shoemakers’ tools,” or something of that 
sort. 

@. You did not send anybody to look into it ?—A. No, sir; I did not 
think it was avery important matter. Not avery great number of 
arms any way; not enough to alarm a brave people. 

Q. At the time that you were inaugurated as governor, you have told 
us you made an inaugural address ?—A. At which inauguration—1874 ? 

q. EHighteen hundred and seventy-four—yes, sir.—A. Certainly, I did. 

@. In which you foreshadowed a line of reform in the State govern- 

ment ?—A. Yes, sir. 

QQ. Did the white people rally to your support at that time ?—A. 
Very generally, they did. 

(. Did they manifest a disposition to sustain you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

.Q. I ask you whether that produced a wide breach between you and 
leading public men in the republican party 7—A. My policy produced a 
considerable breach between me and some of the members of the repub- 
lican party. Ido not know that the fact that the white people supported 
me was the cause. 

q. There was a wide breach between you and them ?—A. As a matter 
of fact, there was. 

@. You were denounced by them publicly, and in their papers?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(). At the late nominating convention in this State, I ask you whether 
it was very boisterous?7—A. No, sir; it was very quiet. 

Q. I ask you whether a man named Elliott, who claims now to be your 
attorney-general, made a speech against you in the nominating conven- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. I ask you whether he denounced you at that time, holding papers 
in his hands which he declared would destroy you, but that he would 
not produce them, for, if he did, it would ruin the republican party ?— 
A. He has denied that repeatedly. He did not state anything of the 
kind. He has assured me repeatedly, and has published a card to that 
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efiect, that he did not say anything of that kind. He opposed my nomi- 
nation, I may say, violently; that is, he made as strong a speech as he 
could against it, and in the course of his remarks he said that he had 
been informed by friends of mine that I was going to be nominated any 
way, no matter whether he approved of it or not. The democratic 
papers reported that he stated that he could prove me guilty of thieving, 
and all that sort of.thing. 

_ Q. What sort of a speech did you make in reply to his?—A. I made 
a calm, deliberate speech, and was as quiet as I am at this moment. I 
replied to the objections that had been made to me personally, and I 
replied to some statements that had been made. I made a brief and 
very moderate speech, not advocating ny own nomination. 

. Who composed the ticket nominated there for your officers ?—A. 
Do you wish me to give the names? 

(. Yes, if you please 7—A. I was nominated for governor; Mr. Gleaves 
for lieutenant-governor, and Mr. Cardozo for State treasurer, aud Mr. 
Elliott for attorney-general, and Mr. Dunn for comptroller-general, and 
Mr. Hayne for secretary of state; Mr. Tolbert, for superintendent of 
eduvation, and Mr. Kennedy as adjutant and inspector general. I think 
that is the State ticket in full. 

(). Were any of the persons on that ticket persons who had opposed 
you and your administration, and had denounced you from time to time ; 
any persons whom you had distrusted yourself?—A. There were two 
persons upon the ticket who had opposed some features of my adminis- 
tration; but they had always claimed to be in favor of my general policy 
of retrenchment and reduction of taxes, &c.; but, upon some measures 
growing chiefly out of the election of Whipper and Moses, Mr. Dunn 
and Mr. Elliott had been opposed to me. They did not think that I 
ought to be renominated; they did not think that I was sufficiently 
faithful to the republican party; that was the ground upon which they 
put it. 

(). Had you distrusted those two men, Elliott and Dunn, and classed 
them with Whipper and Moses ?—A. No, sir; I never have classed them 
with Whipper and Moses atall. Mr. Dann had nothing to do with their 
election, and I should not have had any occasion to class him with 
Whipper and Moses. Mr. Elliott was a defender of the election of Mr. 
Whipper, and it was upon that measure that I disagreed with him en- 
tirely and opposed him, and I may say, perhaps, that I denounced his 
action upon that occasion; but it went no further; I never charged Mr. 
Elliott with being a dishonest man, or with being a man who was un- 
worthy of public confidence. There were a great many good men that 
voted for Whipper and Moses. } 

@. Did you write a letter to Judge Mackey expressing regret about 
the nomination of Dunn and Elliott ?—A. Well, I have heard that Judge 
Mackey so stated and published such a letter. I think very likely I did 
express regret at their nomination; it was a private letter; I have not 
read the letter. | 

@. L ask you how long it was after your nomination before you ac- 
cepted that nomination ?—A. Fifteen minutes—or five, perhaps; just 
as soon as the committee came into the anteroom where I was waiting. 

@. You accepted the nomination ?—A. Certainly. 

(. Did you go before the convention and make a speech ?7—A. I 
made my formal speech before the convention, accepting it, the next morn- 
‘ing. It was very late at the time I was nominated, and they desired to 
adjourn, and it was suggested that I would appear in the convention 
and formally accept the nomination thenext morning. Ishould not have 
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been a candidate for the nomination if there had been any doubt in my 
own mind as to whether I ought to accept it or not. 1 know to what 
you refer, and I say that subsequently, when the ticket was made up as 
it was, it was brought to my attention whether I would remain upon 
the ticket, and I was talked to by some republicans about it who thought 
that perhaps it was a question whether I should remain upon the ticket; 
but it never was a question with me. There has been a very popular 
delusion upon the subject. I considered it my duty to stand by the re- 
publican party, because I saw the attitude of the democracy. I felt en- 
tirely justified in accepting some acts that were done by the republicans, 
and not breaking with the party, which I would have dealt with differ- 
ently in different times. In other words, the attitude of the democratic 
party forced upon me the conviction that duty and necessity compelled 
me to associate with some men whom I should have been very glad to 
cast off. 

q). I will ask you whether there has been much lawlessness and vio- 
lence in your State ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you, then, whether the offenders have been regularly 
- brought to justice according to the constitution and laws of the State?— 
A. Yes, sir. In ordinary times I think that offenders, except those who 
are guilty of homicide, are generally punished rigidly and promptly in 
this State. There has been a lamentable unwillingness to convict of 
capital offenses here, especially when the parties were of good standing 
in society and the homicides grew out of any personal difficulty. That 
is characteristic, however, perhaps of a large part of the southern 
country. 

(). In the public interest, I ask you how you expect to remedy those 
evils—this lawlessness; whether you expect always to be sustained 
here by the Army 2A. Now, that is pure speculation. 

Q. It is a serious question, and we have got to talk about it and have - 
got to meet it, because this state of things. cannot go on always.—A. I 
think it is a very serious question. I will answer that as well as 1 can, 
I do not know what is to be done, Here is a contested election—two 
men claim to be governor, and I do not know how it is to be settled. 
It seems to me that if you in Washington can determine and take such 
action as to reach a conclusion as to who is the legitimate governor, 
they will be willing to submit to that decision; but whether they will 
submit or not, I do not know. It depends whether there is patriotism 
enough in the leaders, I suppose. It is known here that those who 
voted for the Hampton government say that they will never recognize 
any one as governor except Hampton; that no earthly power can make 
them doit. If they maintain that attitude, I do not know how it will 
be. If the decision was made by an impartial tribunal, such as the 
Senate of the United States, doubtless 

Q. But the Senate cannot do that alone?—-A. I suppose that ques- 
tion will arise, for instance, when General Butler and Mr. Corbin pre- 
sent themselves for admission. You will have to look into that matter, 
will you not? 

Mr. MERRIMON. No, sir; only incidentally there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. You were asked by Mr. Merrimon whether you took legal pro- 
ceedings against those rifle-clubs, and you answered that you did not, 
because there was not time; now I am talking to you as a lawyer, 
whether at the time when you issued that proclamation there could 
have been any judicial litigation, such as usually accompanies ques- 
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tions of that kind to dissolve corporations, had in time to produce any 
remedy at all?—A. No, sir; certainly not. 

@. 1 will ask you if you know of any legal proceedings for testing a 
question of the right of a corporation, such as these rifle-clubs pretend 
to be, other than a proceeding in the nature of a quo warranto ?—A. 
No, sir; our code provides for a proceeding in that nature, an action in 
the nature of a quo warranto. 

(@. As to the other clubs which are merely voluntary, those rifle-clabs 
so called, there was no authority of law for them, I suppose?——A. No, 
sir. 

@. And no legal proceedings necessary to be instituted in such a 
case ?—A. No, sir; they did not claim to have quarters. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

(. Senator Merrimon asked you, governor, if great lawlessness and 
violence had not existed in the State, and you answered that unfortu- 
nately if had. Thenext question naturally would be why you had not 
prevented that, suppressed it. You can give any explanation that vou 
desire to give, if you desire to give any, in regard to that.—A. The 
reason is simply that we had no physical power that was equal to it. 
To send ont a warrant issued by a trial-justice, with a colored posse, 
would be utterly impracticable and utterly idle in the state of society in 
which we have been for the last four or five months. If I were to go 
through it again, I should not make the attempt in that direction, and 
I do not think it ought to be made. We were in such a condition here 
that some power that was higher than the State authorities had to 
intervene to enforce the laws at all, except so far as the people chose to 
obey them. 

Q. Suppose you had called out the colored militia for the purpose of 
suppressing those riots, what would have been the probable effect ?—A. 
That was frequently urged upon and suggested to me, but I think no 
one who is familiar with the state of affairs here would have any doubt 
that that would have produced a collision of the two races and blood- 
shed, and that it would have tended directly away from the preserva- 
tion of the public peace. I regarded that as the very opposite of a 
proper step for the preservation of the public peace. I never orce 
thought seriously of calling out the colored militia. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You never once thought of calling upon the white men to help 
you ?—A. O, no, sir; I have expressed myself in a paper, that I sup- 
pose is before you now, on that subject. 

q. If these rifle-clubs that you have spoken of were without charters, 
were illegal, as you have stated in your proclamation, were they not 
riotous bodies ?—A. Well, they were riotous if they engaged in riotous 
acts. 

(. You have described to us that they did do it ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Could you not have had them arrested in your own county, and 
gone into a judicial investigation of it and made it manifest ?—A. We 
might possibly here in Richland County have done that. __ 

Q. If you had gone into a judicial investigation, could you not have 
in that way ascertained the purpose and character of those organiza- 
tions ?—A. I do not know whether that could have been done in an or- 
dipary investigation into riotous conduct or not. 

Q. If these bodies were riotous, I ask you whether a trial-justice could 
not have issued his warrant and have brought the captain or such mem- 
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ber of them as he pleased before him?—A. If the captain and other 
members could be charged with riotous conduct, they could be arrested. 

Q. Well, they were chargeable, if the facts are true as you have de- 
scribed.—A. Down in Barnwell and Edgetield and Aiken Counties they 
were. 

Q. Could you not have taken those men, half a dozen of them, before 
a trial-justice, and upon that trial gotten at all the facts connected 
with their organization and purpose?—A. I do not think so, sir; I do 
not think that we could have gotten any more information than we have 
now by such proceeding. [donot think that they would have given 
evidence against themselves. 

@. Do you think they would not have sworn to the truth ?—A. Well, 
I think they would have declined to have sworn to anything that would 
criminate themselves. 

q. You have said that this lawlessness, &c., has existed to a very 
great extent, to a deplorable extent. I ask you, sir, whether in any case 
where efforts have been made to bring the parties to justice there has 
been any resistance to the constituted authorities ?—A. Do you mean 
at any time in the State? 

Q. I mean in the last year or so.—A. Nothing general, that I know 
of; no resistance to judicial process generally. There have been indi- 
vidual cases where parties have refused to be arrested. 

Q. Why have not the courts attended to those ?—A. In what cases ? 

Q. The Ellenton riots, and the Hamburgh riots, and all the disturb- 
ances you have had.—A. Well, the courts have taken cognizance of the 
Hamburgh rioters. 

@. But they have done nothing ?—A. There are various reasons, such 
as are set forth, which seem to be sufficient why they have not been 
brought to trial. 

Q. They have taken no action at all about the Ellenton riot 7—A. 
I do not know whether they have; it is not very likely that action 
would be taken while those cases were pending in the United States 
court. 

Q. Has anything been done in the United States courts ?—A. Pro- 
ceedings have been instituted there, but for sufficient cause they were 
not brought to trial at the last term. 

(). I ask you whether there has been in your State, in the last six 
months, a practical abdication of government on the part of the author- 
ities of the State ?—-A. Well, I would hardly want to state that there 
has been a practical abdication of the government. There has been a 
great lack of enforcement of the law in places; but I do not know—for 
instance, in Charleston County and in that part of the State things go 
along prettv smoothly; there is a good deal of excitement, but the 
courts are held regularly. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. I want to put one question to you, which is rather an abstract 
question, but which you may be able to give as intelligent an opinion 
upon as upon some of the questions propounded by Senator Merrimon. 
Might not a warrant have been given to a constable for him to arrest 
General Sherman and his army when passing through this State, and 
if so, do you think the constable could have made the arrest ?—A. Yes, 
sir; 1 have no doubt that a warrant could have been obtained, and I 
have just as little doubt that it would never have been served upon Gen- 
eral Sherman and his army; and I have just as little doubt about a 
warrant being served upon the leaders of the rifle clubs-down there 
while they were engaged in those acts. 
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CoLuUMBIA, 8. C., January 6, 1877. 
D. T. CORBIN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In the city of Charleston. 

@. How long have you resided in the State of South Carolina?—A. 
Since January, 1566. 

Q. What office, if any, do you now hold 7—A. I am United States 
district,attorney for this district—the State of South Carolina. 

@. It has been stated by various witnesses that some time last fall, 
perhaps in October, you went into the county of Aiken, and under your 
direction a great many citizens of that and perhaps some of the ad- 
joining counties were arrested. It has been said that you arrested none 
or caused to be arrested none except democrats. Will you please state 
what you went down there for and what you did?—A. About the first 
of October I was informed by telegram from Governor Chamberlain 
that a serious disturbance had occurred in Aiken County, and that he 
desired me to return home and look into it. Iwas then in the North. 
I returned accordingly, and went to Aiken County about the 2d of 
October, and spent several days at Aiken. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. State how many days, if you please.—A. It is my impression that 
I was there three or four days on the first visit. I examined a large 
number of witnesses under oath that I found in Aiken Village, and 
that I sent for, and I became satisfied that very serious crimes had been 
committed by the white democrats in that county against the colored 
republicans. I found that a large number of persons had been mur- 
dered, and that threats of violence were almost universal throughout 
the county. I took a large number of affidavits, and on my return 
to Columbia I informed Governor Chamberlain particularly of the 
condition of affairs in that county. I wrote him a letter about 
that time, which he published, stating what condition I found 
affairs in in that county. I then, immediately upon the affidavits 
which I had taken and others which I procured, caused a large 
number of warrants to be issued by the United States commissioner 
(Mr. Boozer, of this city) for the arrest of the persons charged with 
these crimes. Those warrants were sent down to Aiken to be served, 
and an appointment was made with the commissioner to meet me at 
Aiken for the investigation of the parties who were directed to be 
arrested. About the 10th or 12th of October I went to Aiken with the 
commissioner, and on my arrival there found that the deputy marshals 
had arrested some twenty-five or thirty of these parties and held them 
there to await examination. I met there, as counsel for the prisoners, 
General James Conner, Mr. Leroy Youmans, and Mr. Gary, of Augusta, 
Georgia, and another young lawyer of Aiken, whose name I cannot 
now remember. Those gentlemen came to see me and inquired what 
course the prosecutions were to take. I told them that I was ready to 
proceed with the examination in the usual way and would do so at once. 
Those gentlemen had a conference, and, as the result of that conference, 
General Conner stated to me that they had concluded to waive an ex-’ 
amination and give bail for the appearance of the prisoners before the 
United States court. I told him then that of course they had a right 
to adopt that course if they chose to do so, but that I regretted it some- 
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what, because in the large number of arrests which I proposed to 
- make it would be very remarkable if some: mistakes were not made— 
some persons arrested whom we might not care to bring to trial; and 
that if an examination was had I should be able to sort out those indi- 
viduals, and probably would not ask that they be bound over for trial 
at the next term of court. He said, ‘ Well, that cannot be helped ;” 
that they had decided not to go into the examination; that they should 
waive an examination, and ask that the defendants might all be bound 
over for their appearance at court. We thereupon fixed by agreement 
the amount of bail that should be given. In ordinary cases, it was 
fixed at $2,000; I reserving the right, in extraordinary cases, of insist- 
ing upon a larger or a different sum. Notwithstanding the defense 
had waived the examination, [ conceived it to be my duty as district 
attorney to proceed and make acareful investigation of the crimes that 
were charged to have been committed; but I could not do so publicly, 
because all the defendants waived their examination. I, however, had 
the commissioner summon the witnesses, and I proceeded to make an 
examination, and examined some three hundred. Their testimony was 
taken in full by a stenographer whom I employed for the purpose, and 
as I proceeded with the examination I caused further arrests to be 
made, and a large number of warrants were issued. I think that the 
testimony taken before me involved some five hundred citizens of Aiken 
County and Edgefield, and the adjoining county of Barnwell. The 
marshals had succeeded, prior to the election, in arresting abont eighty- 
six or eighty-seven, | am not precise about the number, aud I think 
some few additional arrests have been made since the election, and the 
warrants are now issued and in the hands of the marshals for the arrest 
of some three hundred more. | 

I have proceeded in these examinations precisely as | would proceed 
in any other examination. Of course I did not call the defendants 
themselves to testify in their own cases; that is neither the law nor 
the practice in United States courts. I only called witnesses whose 
testimony would tend to convict the prisoners, or to throw light upon 
the offenses charged against them. I summoned everybody, except the 
defendants themselves, that I thought knew anything about it. Some 
of them were white and some of them were colored; but the great ma- 
jority of witnesses were colored. They were the persons against whom 
the crimes were alleged to have been committed. The offenses particu- 
larly charged are such as are provided against in the general statutes » 
of the United States, sections 5508 and 5520, as I recollect them; 
offenses against the fr eG exercise of the right of suffrage by citizens of 
African descent, and against their right to vote or give support to the 
election of candidates for members of Congress and for electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. The question of 
race or color is not involved in the latter class of offenses, but is in the 
former. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Has a term of the United States circuit court been held since you 
made those examinations, and since the arrests were made?—A. Yes, 
sir; there has been one term held, which commenced on the fourth Mor- 
day in November. At that term of court it was intended to try these 
cases. I had filed informations, as I conceived under the statute I 
‘had a right to do, against some of these parties, and was proceeding to 
file informations against all of them. The defense, however, objected to 
the informations, and moved to quash them on the ground that I should 
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have proceeded by indictment instead of by information. The court 
heard full argument upon that question, and decided that I should have 
proceed d by indictment, and, therefore, quashed the informations. At 
une time that the argument was heard the grand jury bad been dis- 
charged, and, therefore, it was impossible to proceed further with the 
prosecutions at this last term, and they have all been continued over to 
the next term, greatly to my regret. As it has been said that I have 
acted oppressively in these prosecutions, I should like very much to 
submit to this committee the record of all the testimony which [I took, 
(which I have,) and which, I think, vindicates my action in this whole 
matter. That testimony is at the service of the committee. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. That is all ex parte, is it not ?—A. It is nearly all ex parte. It was 
taken, as I have indicated, in the preparation of these causes for trial, 
and is the foundation of the warrants which were issued tor the arrest 
of these parties. I shoald state here, perhaps, that the investigation 
was conducted in an open office which I obtained in Aiken, and from 
which I excluded nobody. The attorneys for the defense were some- 
times present, whenever they wished to be, but they took no part in it. 
They knew perfectly what was going on. One of the attorneys for the 
defense said that they had waived examination before the commissioner 
so as to prevent the testimony which I was then getting from being 
made public and being used in the campaign. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


q. Colonel Haskell brought before the committee a letter written by 
you to Governor Chamberlain, in which you state, among other things, 
that the civil arm of the government in that county (Aiken) was as 
powerless as the wind to prevent these atrocities ; and that the sheriff 
of the county dare not attempt to arrest the perpetrators of these crimes 
for fear of his own life being taken. Colonel Haskell at the same time 
brought to the attention of the committee letters or communications 
written by quite a number of judges and other distinguished citizens of 
the State, in which the statements made by you in the letters to which 
| have referred are substantially denied. I ask you now to explain to 
the committee upon what you founded your opinion as expressed in that 
letter to Governor Chamberlain ?—A. I founded that opinion upon the 
facts that I learned from the affidavits of the witnesses that I examined 
at Aiken, and also from the statements of the military officers, particu- 
larly Captain Mills, who was then commanding the post at Aiken. 

Q. You may state the communications made to you by that captain.— 
A. Captain Mills informed me, on my arrival in Aiken, that the sheriff 
of that county, Mr. Jordan, had applied to him for assistance to make 
arrests and to suppress the disturbances that had occurred; and he 
told me that he informed Sheriff Jordan that he could not give him any 
such assistance until be had made some effort himself, with such posse 
as he was able to get, in attempting to suppress those disturbances. 
Sheriff Jordan said that he could get no white posse to aid him at all. 

(Mr. Merrimon objects to the testimony in reference to what Sheriff 
Jordan said. Objection overruled.) 

The WiTNESS. Sheriff Jordan stated that he could not get a posse of 
white men to assist him in enforcing the laws. The white men were all 
on the other side, that is, on the side of the law-breakers; and he also 
Stated that the colored men were utterly unavailable, because they 
would be killed if he attempted to use them for such a purpose. Cap- 
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tain Mills still refused to send any troops, because he thought his orders 
did not justify it, although Sheriff Jordan assured him that he was 
utterly powerless to do anything toward the suppression of these 
troubles. Mr. Chatfield Cooper, of Highland Park, also informed me 
that Sheriff Jordan had told him that he could not do anything toward 
suppressing these troubles; that his life would not be safe if he at- 
tempted it, and therefore he did not. I also examined one man whom 
the sheriff called upon to assist him during the Ellenton riots. He did 
finally call upon a few men to go with him down to Ellenton, and some 
four or five men did go; but those gentlemen who went with him told 
me that the sheriff did not get within five or six miles of the troubles ; 
he avoided doing so, and was no nearer at any time to Rouse’s Bridge, 
where the troubles culminated, than five or six miles. From these 
various sources, and then from my own observations of the condition of 
affairs, I was satisfied that the sheriff was utterly powerless. I also 
had a conversation with Judge Wiggin, of that circuit, who told me 
that the sheriff was utterly powerless, and that the civil arm of the 
Government was also utterly powerless there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This information, together with the affidavits you have taken in 
those cases, was the information that you aeted upon when you wrote 
that letter to Governor Chamberlain ?/—A. Yes, sir; precisely. 

Q. And that was before Governor Chamberlain’s proclamation and 
the eall for troops 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Can you furnish us with a copy of the affidavits which you took ? 

The Witnk&ss. I can, and I would be very happy to do so. 

Mr. CAMERON. You may do so. 

The Wrrness. If I may be aliowed to say it, | am very anxious that 
the committee should accept those affidavits as my justification in the 
matter; at least so far as they will go to show that Ll have acted prop- 
erly in the matter. 

(. Colonel Haskell stated before this committee in substance—lI do 
not pretend to quote his language—that at the time Governor Cham- 
berlain issued his proclamation, there were no facts which justified it. 

The WITNESS. Which proclamation do you refer to? 

Mr. CAMERON. The. proclamation in which he declares that certain 
associations—I am not quite certain that he says they are in a state of 
insurrection, but that is the proclamation to which 1 refer. The affida- 
vits taken by you constitute a portion of the testimony on which you 
founded your opinion; and did they, or did they not constitute a por- 
tion of the testimony upon which Governor Chamberlain founded his 
opinion ?—A. They did. I gavea large portion of them to Governor 
Chamberlain, and that was the evidence upon which he acted. 

(J. State whether Governor Chamberlain examined those affidavits, 
and whether to any extent he acted upon the facts contained in them.— 
A. He did examine those affidavits, and he had my best judgment in 
the matter also, which was to the effect that democratic violence, en- 
tirely beyond the power of the civil authorities to suppress, existed in 
the counties of Edgefield, Aiken, and Barnwell. I am not certain, how- 
ever, that his proclamation covered all those counties; it did some of 
them. 

Mr. CAMERON. Aiken and Barnwell seem to be the only two. 

The WitnEss. I think my advice included Edgefield, as well; that is 
my recollection now. 
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Q. What information had you at that time, or have you now, in ref. 
erence to certain organizations or companies commonly called rifle- 
clubs? | 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what you know of your own knowledge, and 
not what you have heard. 

A. I have no knowledge personally, except from the affidavits I took 
at Aiken of witnesses whom I examined there. Those affidavits will 
show what information came to me of that kind, and I can state, if the 
committee wish, what they will show; but perhaps it is not necessary. 

Mr. CAMERON. No, I think it is not necessary. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You have told us that you are United States district attorney for 
the district of South Carolina ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. By what right or authority did Governor Chamberlain communi- 
cate with you after the Ellenton riots? Did you owe him any official 
allegiance, or have any official relations with him?—A. No, sir; I was 
only a personal friend and acquaintance of his. My relations with 
Governor Chamberlain have always been very friendly. 

@. Why did he apply to you and invoke your offices ?—A. Well, sir, 
because he thought, as he informed me when I returned from the North, 
that offenses against the laws of the United States had been commit- 
ted, and that he believed the United States Government was more ef- 
ficient for the purpose of punishing those offenders and suppressing 
those troubles than the State government. 

(. Had he tried the State government at all ?—A. I think he had, sir. 
I think that he had caused the arrest of a large number of persons and 
had had them bound over for trial before the State court at Aiken. I 
refer now particularly to the Hamburgh murderers. 

@. Had he had anybody arrested on account o7 the Ellenton riots ?— 
A. No, sir; O, no. | 

(). Had the judge of that district or any trial-justice issued any war- 
rants whatsoever ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

(. Had a single peace-officer sought to do his duty in that connec- 
tion 2?—A. Nobody, unless it was the sheriff. He had gone, as I stated 
sometime ago, within five or six miles of the Ellenton troubles, but had 
kept away from them; and, as I am informed by Captain Mills, he 
Stated that he could not get there, and could not do anything. 

@. Have you seen a statement from the sheriff himself direetly the 
reverse of that 7—A. Yes; I have seen a statement in a newspaper 
purporting to be bis. 

Q. [Handing witness a paper.] See if this is it—A. I believe that 
is the statement that I saw made about the time that this purports to 
have been made. 

Q. Then before the governor, or any State officer had taken any ac- 
tion whatsoever to bring any of thepersons who had been guilty of crime 
in connection with the Ellenton riots to justice, he telegraphed to you, 
the United States district attorney, to come down and investigate the 
matter, and you went; is that the state of the case?—A. That is true 
of the Ellenton affair; yes, sir. 

Q. He did nothing before you took action, and nothing after 7—A. 
Now I will not say that he did nothing, because I am not certain what 
he did do. 

Q. Did you ever hear him say that he did do anything ?—A. I have 
heard him say, I think, that he did call upon the sheriff, this same 
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Sheriff Jordan, to go down and suppress those troubles, but that. the 
sheriff had informed him that he could do nothing. 

Q. Did he call out the military of the State to aid him in executing 
the civil processes under the laws of the State ?—A. No, sir; he did 
not. 

Q. Were the Federal troops here at that time so that he could have 
invoked their aid if need be ?7—A. There were some here, and some few 
at. Aiken. 

Q. At that very time?—A. Yes, sir; there were some there that 
came soon after the Hamburgh troubles—a small company of twenty- 
tive or thirty men. 

Q. Were all the authorities in that county, the sheriff, the judge, and 
all, republicans ?—A. Well, I think that most of them were republicans, 
or were once republicans. I think the sheriff was once a republican ; 
it is doubtful about that now. 

@. How about the judge?—A. The judge is a republican. 

Q. He is holding on yet ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

@. Could he have issued a bench warrant and had these parties ar. 
rested, and had them brought to trial?—A. I think they might have 
been brought to trial. It is not called a bench-warrant exactly, but an 
affidavit could have been framed. 

(). At any rate, the judge could have issued his warrant ?—A. Upon 
an affidavit be could have issued a warrant, and so could any magis- 
trate. 

(. Then the State authorities have taken no steps whatever ?—A. 
Not to my knowledge. 

(). They had taken no steps to bring anybody to justice ?—A. I think 
not. 

Q. And your aid was invoked as you have described. When you 
went down there as district attorney, which side of the political issue 
did you look to for witnesses ?—A. Well, sir, I did not look upon the 
political issues as furnishing the ground of my action at all. 
~Q. Where did you go to find witnesses ; to the colored pepole or the 
white ?—A. I went right to the people who were being raided upon and 
murdered. 

Q. Did you examine both sides ?—A. Ordinarily, when a crime bas 
been committed, [ do not call the defendants to testify whether the 
crime has been committed or not. I call witnesses who have knowledge 
ot the facts, and whose testimony would tend to convict the parties. 

Q. How could you know who were the guilty parties until yon had 
made a full examination ?—A. I did make an inquiry. 

Q. But it seems you made the inquiry on one side only 7—A. Not en- 
tirely. 

Q. What democrats, or white men, did you examine 7?—A. Well, sir, 
I examined a few of them. 

Q. Give us their names.—A. Henry H. Colcock, a conductor on the 
Port Royal Railroad; John Conant who was a passenger on the Port 
Royal Railroad at Ellenton, at the time Simon Coker was killed. There 
are several others, but I would have to look through my list of wit- 
nesses to find them. 

Q. I want to know how many democrats and white men you exam- 
ined, and their names.—A. There is one other conductor on the Port 
Royal Railroad, a white man and a democrat. 

(). Is there more than one other ?—A. I think those three are nearly 
all, I had conversations with others but I did not take their aftidavits. 
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Q. You did not send for white men and examine them except those 
persons that you have mentioned ?—A. No, sir. > 

@. You did not send down into the locality where these riots had taken 
place and have the white men brought before you, in order that you 
might weigh all the testimony in your mind before you proceeded ?—A. 
No, sir; I did net send for the white men, because the white men in that 
neighborhood were reported to me to be all guilty, and I thought from 
the examination that they were—all that were old enough and young 
. enough. : 

@. Do you not think that as a public officer you ought to have 
heard both sides ?—A. I would have been perfectly willing to hear both 
sides, if they had offered themselves. | 

@. You went down there, but you did not wait for the whites to offer 
themselves ?—A. I went down there to see who committed the crimes. 

(). And you examined one side only ?—A. I examined all the wit- 
nesses on one side who knew anything about it, except the defendants 
themselves. 

(. The persons you charge ?—A. The persons I charge. 

@. Many of them were highly respectable citizens; men whom per- 
sonally you would respect; and yet you did not invite one of them to 
be present in order that you might examine him as to his observations 
there ?—A. Most all of those I brought before me upon a summons. 

Q. The point I want to get at is simply the fact whether or not you 
sent for or examined any white men there except the three persons you 
have mentioned.—A. I do not think that I did as witnesses, because L 
did not know that they knew anything about it. 

@. You did not know that the others knew anything about it until 
you sent for them ?—A. O, yes, I did. 

(. How did you know it?—A. The examination proceeded in this 
way: the first few witnesses that I called before me—I could mention 
Columbus Roundtree and Oresmus Kelley—-gave me a very comprehen- 
Sive view of the extent and nature of the crimes; and they also gave 
me the names of witnesses who could prove all the facts, identify the 
men, &c., and the particular acts that they were guilty of, and those 
men I sent for. 

(). State whether or not you did not know that a very large portion 
of that class of the population were unreliable and easily misled 7?—A. 
No, sir; I did not know that they were unreliable in this matter. 

@. You chose to believe them and did believe them ?—A. I did; a 
very large portion of them. They are ignorant, and sometimes made 
mistakes, but I corrected their testimony by the testimony of others, 
and cross-examined them very carefully, as much so as I would have 
done in a court anywhere, with a view to learn the exact facts, and not 
to be deceived myself or deceive others. 

Q. You arrested none but democrats, did you ?—A. No, sir; I do not 
think I did. 

Q. Did you arrest any negroes at all?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Were there any others engaged in it except white folks ?—A. There 
were three or four negroes. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Were they democrats ?—A. Democrats who were with the column, 
and were guilty of some of the crimes that the white men were. One of 
them I remember is John Hankerson ; and there were one or two others 
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who seemed to act as guides. Those men were arrested with others and 
bound over for trial. | 

Q. Is it customary for the district attorney to go out, as you went out 
OL that occasion, when an important election is pending, and take the 
steps you did there ?7—A. Well, sir, I have done it once before. 

(. Is there any law of the United States that commands you to do 
it?-A. Well, sir, the law, as I understand it, governing the conduct of 
the district attorney is, that he has charge of ail prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the laws of the United States, ‘and in important prosecutions 
the district attorney, may attend before the United States commissioner, 
for the purpose of conducting the examination. He mayor he may not 
do so. He controls the prosecution whenever he attends, and it is my 
custom, and has been for the ten years during which I have been dis- 
trict attorney, that in all important cases, where there is a great deal of 
testimony involved, or the crime committed or charged has been very 
serious, to attend, if possible, and conduct the examination, and to satisfy 
myself as to the propriety of the prosecution; and on this oceasion I 
went to Aiken and conducted the examination there, because L believed 
that very serious offenses had been committed, involving a great many 
persons, and that it was my duty to do so. 

Q. You did not have the election in view at all?—A. Not the least, 
sir. I may say now that I did not intend to take any part in the elec- 
tion this fall. I had made every arrangement not to do so, and if these 
troubles had not occurred, I should not even have been in the State. A 
very painful family affliction occurred to me about the 20th of August. 
My wife died, North; and I had made arrangements to stay North until 
the fall. I had obtained leave of absence from the attorney-general for 
that purpose; but when these troubles occurred [ was telegraphed for, 
and I was written to by friends here, saying that the disturbances were 
so serious that it was my duty, as district attorney, to come home and 
look after them ; and I therefore did so. I took no part in the campaign 
after I got home; made nv public speech during the conflict; and, in 
fact, did nothing in the campaign. I went to Aiken, investigated these 
troubles, and remained there during the whole campaign, except 

@. How long were you there on the first occasion?—A. About three 
or four days, on the first occasion. 

q. How many witnesses did you have before you then?—A. About 
ten or twelve, I think. 

Q. How long were you there the second time ?—A. I staid there the 
second time from the 14th October, and conducted the examinations 
until the 15th of November, and remained there almost constantly. 

(). How many witnesses did you have?—A. About three hundred 
were examined. 

Q. You bound the parties over to court—to appear, when A. On 
the fourth Monday of November, the 27th November, I think. 

q. You had investigated the whole matter, so that when the court: 
came on here you were familiar with the whole matter ?—A. I was very 
familiar with the whole business. 

(). State whether you experienced any ‘difficulty i in having those meu 
arrested down there. Was there any resistance ?—A. The only diffi- 
culty was in finding them. The marshals called upon the commander 
of the post at Aiken to-furnish a few troops to accompany them, and 
they met with no difficulty then, except they did not find the men they 
were alter. 

(). They were intimidated ?—A. They went into the woods as though 
they were afraid; it is not an unusual thing. 
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Q. It looks like intimidation very much.—A. Some of them staid at 
home, like men. 

@. But there was no resistance to any authority ?—A. NG; sir; no 
forcible resistance. 

Q. Did not a good many of them come up and enter into recogni- 
zances ?_—A. I think a considerable number of them did. The facts about 
that were these: The marshal went down to Ellenton, Rouse’s Bridge, 
and Silverton, to make some arrests, but failed to ‘find most of the 
people he was after; but he there met some gentlemen who were famil- 
iar with that part of the country, and they assured him that if he would 
give them the names of the parties that he desired to arrest, they would 
compel them to come up to Aiken, and save him the trouble of coming 
down there for them; and, also, thatif these people could be allowed 
to select their time to come, and bring their bail, they would prefer to 
come rather than be forced to come on other occasions. The marshal 
therefore gave them the names of quite a number in that vicinity—I do 
not remember how many—for whom he had warrants. and they all came 
np a few days after. 

- (. In those cases why did you proceed by the extraordinary method 
of filing informations instead of the ordinary one of indictments 2?—A. 
J will explain it to you, and I am very glad you asked me the question. 
Section 1012 of the Revised Statutes provides that— 

All crimes and offenses committed against the provisions of chapter 7, title “Crimes,” 
which are not infamous, may be prosecuted either by indictment or by information 
filed by a district attorney. 

Now chapter 7, title ‘‘ Crimes,” is the chapter providing the*punish- 
ment for these offenses. Sections 5508 and 5520 occur in that chapter, 
and those are the sections which provide the punishment for those vio- 
lations of law, and I believe that this section 1022 authorizes the pro- 
ceeding by information, instead of by indictment. I thought it was 
very desirable to proceed in that way, rather than by indictments, be- 
cause a great deal of time would be saved by it. That was the princi- 
pal reason. Probably no grand jury in the world would go through and 
examine those two or three hundred witnesses that I had examined un- 
der oath, and refuse to find a bill. Of course you know that the pro- 
ceeding before a grand jury is entirely ex parte. It would take two or 
three weeks for a grand jury to examine all those witnesses and find in- 
dictments, and I found that it would be a great saving of time and a 
great saving of expense, if the information would lie, instead of the in- 
dictment. I thought then, and I think now, notwithstanding the judg- 
ment of the court, that the information would lie. The court thought 
differently, and its judgment counts, and mine does not. 

(). Had it been common for you to use the proceeding by information 
in your court before that time?—A. Very common, sir. Over one hun- 
dred persons were tried at the last August term of the court on informa- 
tion, for infractions of the revenue-laws. 

@. Was it not quite as troublesome to bring the cases up before the 
judge on an information and proceed with a trial as to send it before the 
grand jury ?—A. That is neither the law nor the practice in this State. 
The practice in proceeding by information is this: The district attorney, 
upon his own responsibility, upon his oath of office, brings in a formal 
complaint, which he calls an information, and which is drawn with all 
the accuracy of an indictment, but it is presented by the district attor- 
ney instead of the grand jury. 

Q. The judge allows that in this State?—A. Yes, sir; that is the law 

(. How did it happen, if you had been proceeding in the district 
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court and circuit court by information heretofore, that the judge would 
not allow it in this case?—A. Well, sir, the judge in his decision placed 
it upon the ground that the crime of conspiracy, under this act, was ap 
infamous crime; and, therefore, we should proceed by indictment. If 
he had held that this crime was not an infamous one, then he would 
have allowed the information to stand. 

Q. Then could you not have proceeded against these persons for in- 
timidation, but without the conspiracy ?-—A. No, sir; it is conspiracy 
in each instance. 

Q. Suppose that a man by himself undertakes to intimidate John 
Smith, who is entitled to vote for electors for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, and also to vote for members of Congress; is he not indictable ? 
—A. Section 5507, of this same chapter 7, does provide for the punish- 
nent of an individual; but the courts in this State have held that that 
section was void, and therefore no prosecutions can be conducted under 
it in this district. They have held that it was void for this reason; sec- 
tion 5507 provides that “ Every person who prevents, hinders, controls, 
or intimidates another from exercising, or in exercising the right of 
suffrage to whom that right is guaranteed by the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, by means of bribery, or threats 
of depriving such persons of employment or occupation, or by eject- 
ing such person from a rented house, lands, or other property, or by 
threats of refusing to renew leases or contracts for labor, or by threats 
of violence to himself or family, shall be punished as in the preceding 
section.” 

Now, the court has held in this circuit that the right of suffrage is 
not cuaranteed by the fifteenth amendment. The supreme court has 
subsequently held to the same effect; and that is the only section in 
these statutes which punishes an individual for intimidation. The other 
sections, 5503 and 5520, are for the punishment of conspiracies. 

(. Passing from that, how long did you keep the grand jury here ?— 
A. Well, I think three or four days, or a week; I do not remember ex- 
actly. 

Q. You had all these cases before you and discharged all those in 
three or four days ?—A. Yes, sir. I had other cases; revenue and post- 
office cases. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

®. You do not mean that you had these cases before the piaha jury ? 

—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Why did you not detain the grand jury until you saw how these 
cases woud be decided 7?—A. No question was made on the other side 
until after the grand jury were discharged. 

(). Did: you send any biil before the grand jury at all? 

Vhe WitNEss. With reference to these cases? 

Mr. MERRIMON. With reference to any cases. 

A. O, yes, sir; revenue cases and post-office cases. 

Q. Why did you not proceed with informations in these cases 2—A. 
Post-ottice cases were felonious, and I could not proceed by information. 
T am not certain now whether my assistant took any revenue cases before 
the grand jury or not. I think not. I think all the cases that were 
sent before the grand jury were post-office cases. 

Q. The men were here and were demanding a trial ?—A. No, sir; they 
were not very anxious for a trial. They tried to geta postponement. 
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Q. Why did they want a postponement ?—A. Well, I don’t know. A 
great many of them and their attorneys came to me and asked that their 
vases might go over. I cannot say what motives were behind them. 

@. Who wanted you to continue his case ?—A. Oapt. George W. Croft 
for one. There was guite a large number, and I[ could not name them 
all. Mr. Gary, from Augusta, his attorney, came to me several times, 
and in the most earnest manner besought me to postpone his case. 

q. Have you prepared bills in these cases ?—A. Well, there is no dif- 
ference between an information and an indictment, except in the form 
of presenting it. 

(). You are going to send them in as indictments ?—A. I will change 
them irom informations to bills for indictments, and send them to the 
grand jury. 

(). You made a report to Governor Chamberlain of your observations 
down in that country ?—A. I cannot say exactly that it was a report. I 
think if yeu will look at. that letter, you will find how the letter came to 
be written. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. It does not purport to be a report. 

Lhe Wirngss. No, sir; it is not inthe form of a report. When I re- 
turned to Columbia the governor asked me if I would be willing to 
make a statement to him of the condition of things in Aiken County as 
Lfound them. I told him I had no hesitation whatever. I made a re- 
port to the attorney-general at the same time, and I wrote the gover- 
nor a short letter, stating the condition of things as I found them. 

@. That was an unofiicial statement you made to him ?—A. O, en- 
tirely so. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Can yon say, from your knowledge of the law and the facts as you 
observed them and kuew them at that time, that there was then a state of 
insurrection in existence at the time the governor made his proclama- 
tien for the suppression of the rifle-clubs?—A. If I should be left to 
choose my own terms, I should say a state of doméstic violence which 
he could not suppress. 

@. Were the courts open ?—A. Well, the courts meet periodically. 

Q. I mean they were not interrupted in their regular course, were 
they 7—A. Perhaps I can explain myself upon that point better by refer- 
ring to the fact that the court did meet in Aiken the first Monday in 
September for the trial of the Hamburgh murderers. I was retained by 
the attorney-general of the State to assist him at those trials, and the 
trials were to proceed, as | supposed, and [ started on my way south to 
assist him; but he informed me before I arrived at Aiken that the 
judge of that court had advised him to continue the cases. He informed 
me that Judge Wiggin had advised him not to proceed with the trials 
because of the excitement and domestic violence that existed in that 
county; and the further fact that the jury was composed mostly of white 
men who were in sympathy with the perpetrators of the violence there, 
es if he proceeded the trials would be utterly without result and 
futile. 

Q@. Was the Army there at that time ?—A. I am not certain whether 
there was a military post at Aiken on the first Monday in September 
or not. 

@. Was there any effort made to try the men at all?—A. Well, I 
don’t think that anything was done in court. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You had no official connection with that State court ?—A. I had 
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no official connection with it. I was retained in <he north, as counsel 
to assist in the trials, and started on my way sovth, and was stopped 
by a telegram or letter from the State attorney-general, stating that the 
trials could not proceed, because the judge advised that they should 
not proceed at that time on account of the violence and disturbances 
that existed there; that he thought it would be very unwise to attempt 
to proceed with the trials at. that time; and I must say that when he 
came to state the facts to me, with whica I was not familiar at that time, 
1 fully agreed that the cases should be continued, because nothing 
could have been done, and I do not think anything was done. 

Q. No action was taken at all?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did those lawless men have possession of the country at that 
time 7?—A. They did, fully. 

Q. They had full control of it?—A. They had full control of it; the 
rifie-clubs were marching all over it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. The circuit judge was a republican 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). The clerk of the court was a republican ?—A. I think so. 

Q. The sheriff was a republican?—A. I think there is some doubt 
about him; I think he had been a republican, but had got over on the 
other side. 

@. He was what is commonly called fishing ?—A. Well, I don’t know 
whether that describes it or not, but possibly it does. 

@. All the authorities there at that time were republicans ?—A. They 
were supposed to be such. 

@. And you say that there was a state of insurrection, and that 
armed bodies of men were marching through the county at that time ? 
A. Yes, sir. I myself saw the telegram from the judge of the court 
to the attorney-general, saying that he advised a continuance of the 
cases. 

@. Do you think the judge would swear that he was intimidated 7— 
A. £ don’t know whether he would swear that he was intimidated or 
not. I think he would swear that those trials could not proceed at that 
time with any safety or security. 

. Was it proposed at the late term of the Aiken court to take any 
steps against the persons engaged in the Ellenton riot?—A. Well, I 
think the term is in session there now. You refer to the September 
term? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I know that the attorney-general met mein the North and re- 
tained me to proceed with these trials, and he really and earnestly in- 
tended to do so. He came South himself, and I followed him a day or 
two later. 

(). Who was the attorney-general?—A. Mr. William Stone was attor- 
ney-geueral then. 

(. How was he performing the duties of his office North ?—A. He 
was just on a visit North with his family; in fact, he and his family 
had been at the same place I had been visiting. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. If forty or fifty white men are charged with conspiracy or any 
other joint offense against colored persons, and those persons charged 
happen to be democrats and to constitute all the white population of a 
certain neighborhood, would you, as a prosecuting officer taking the in- 
itiatory steps for the prosecution of the offenders, think it your duty to 
take the testimony of any of the persons so charged because they hap- 
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pened to be democrats, or because they happened to be white men ?— 
A. I certainly would not. In the United States court for this district, 
and, I think, throughout the United States, they never allow persons to 
testify who have been charged with an offense; and in a preliminary 
examination or open trial in court none of those parties who were 
charged or indicted would be allowed to testify, and I should never ask 
one of them to testify. , 

Mr. MErRRiM0n. The point in this case is this: that there was no ex- 
amination made on the white side at all. 

The Witness. If the situation had been reversed and the negroes 
had been charged with conspiracy against the white people and had 
committed crimes against them, I should have gone to the white people 
for testimony, because they were the ones that suffered and would have 
aright to testify. In this case the white people were not allowed to 
testify because they were the defendants. 

(. Did not the white people allege that very thing—that the negroes 
were conspiring to burn and kill ?—A. No, sir, not to me; there was no 
such complaint made to me. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Mr. Merrimon has asked you why the governor did not call out 
the militia of the State to suppress these alleged disorders ; but, before 
you had an opportunity of answering it, he asked some other question, 
and you did not answer it in consequence.—A. There was no militia in 
Aiken County or in any portion of the State, except a few colored mili- 
tia, and they could not be used for that purpose. They were not relia- 
ble; were not drilled; were not efficient for any purpose, or available for 
that kind of service. There was a militia company at Hamburgh,which 
had been destroyed. There was a little company at Aiken, I think; but 
all the members of it are colored, and for the purpose of putting down 
rifle-clubs they are of no value whatever, and could not be used. 

(). Mr. Merrimon also asked you if it was usual with you, as district 
attorney, to go into a neighborbood where crimes were alleged to have 
been committed and make an examination of witnesses, and you stated 
that you had on a former occasion. When was that occasion?—A. That 
was in 1871 and 1872, in York County, to prosecute the Ku-Klux Klans 
in that and adjoining counties. | 

(. I will ask you if at that time the white democrats did not assert just 
as positively that there was no such thing as Ku-Klux Klans or organ- 
ization, as they asserted last fall that there was no such thing as a rifle- 
club association ?—A. They did, indeed, and very much in the same 
terms, because that was the same offense charged. ‘There was nothing 
more stoutly denied in 1871 and 1872 than that there was no such thing 
as @ secret organization, 

@. And did not the white democrats at that time just as positively 
assert that no offenses had been committed against the colored people 
or the republicans, as they asserted last fall that no offenses had been 
committed against them?—A. They did, certainly; precisely the same 
way. 

Q. About how many persons charged with offenses against that Ku- 
Klux act were convicted in this district 7—A. In round numbers, I should 
say about two hundred and filty, according to my recollection ; some 
fifteen hundred were indicted, and about two hundred and fifty were 
convicted and punished. 

@. Were not many of these men gentlemen who, prior to that time, 
at ieast, were honorable men, of high character in their respective 
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neighborhoods ?—A. Yes, sir; there were doctors and ministers of the 
gospel, and men in all professions in life in that organization. They 
had the outside of gentlemen, but were found to have the inside of sav- 
ages in those cases. 

Q. Prior to that time, and at that time, I will ask you if they were 
not regarded by the white democrats as men of respectability and high 
character ?—A. O, yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. The chairman asks you about the condition of the militia at the 
time the governor, or the late governor of this State, as the case may be, 
issued that proclamation in regard to the insurrection in this State. I 
ask you if you did not know, at that very time, that there was a large 
number of United States troops here for the very purpose of aiding. if 
need be, in the execution of the law ?—A. Well, I did not think that the 
troops in this State at that time had been sent here for that purpose. 
They were used here mainly for the purpose of assisting in enforcing 
the revenue laws, making arrests, &c. They had not been sent here to 
aid Mr. Chamberlain in enforcing the laws, and he had not asked them 
for that purpose, as I understood. 

Q. What were they here for?—A. They were here, as I stated, to 
enforce United States laws; to assist marshals in making arrests. That 
is the-main thing they have been employed in doing for the last three 
or four years. 

(. If the sheriff had been trying to arrest aman, and had been re- © 
sisted by the mob, the soldiers could not have been called into the 
service at all?—A. I would not like to assert what the possibilities of 
the situation were. Iam only stating the facts. 

Q. What did you do with the witnesses you had here in attendance 
upon the late term of the circuit court, after you got through with them, 
when the judge quashed your informations ?—A. I discharged them. 

Q. How did it happen that they were held over until this committee 
came here? By whose direction was that ?—A. They were discharged 
on the next day, or within two or three days after the decision of the 
court was made. I kept them a day or two, because I had made an 
application to the Supreme Court, to order a special term of court for 
the trial of these parties, and I kept them two or three days, with a 
view to hear from the Attorney-General at Washington as to whether 
that court would be ordered. If it had been ordered if would have been 
cheaper to keep the witnesses than to send for them again; but I very 
soon learned, within three or four days, that the term of the court would 
probably not be ordered ; and then I discharged the witnesses. 

@. Were they kept here during the term ?—A. They were. 

Q. At the expense of the Government ?—A. They were kept at the 
expense of the Government while they were kept. 

Q. How long were they kept here?—A. Well, I should say a week or 
ten days. 

@. How long after that information was quashed ?—A. Three or four 
days. 

(. By whose authority were they held over for this committee ?—A. 
I instructed them to stay here myself, because [ wished them to come 
before this committee, but they had to wait only a day or two without 
pay; perhaps two or three days; I do not remember. 

Q. They staid under your instructions?—A, Under my advice; I 
asked them to stay. 
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CoLumBIiA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
D. T. CORBIN recalled. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Judge Cooke has been a witness before this committee, and 
he testified to a conversation which he alleged he bad with you on the cars. 
Make any statement you desire to do in reference to that alleged conver- 
sation.—Answer. I have read the report of that part of Judge Cooke’s 
testimony in relation to the alleged conversation, and I have to say that 
his statement, as a whole, is absolutely false, and I think nobody knows 
it better than Judge Cooke himself. I recollect that I did come from 
Greenville to Columbia about that time, and that Judge Cooke was on 
the cars, but he is a man between whom and myself no intimacy ever 
existed. I never thought him a man to whom I could intrust, or would 
intrust, any personal conversation whatever; and on this occasion there . 
was little or no conversation between us going from Greenville to 
Columbia. I had then heard that Judge Cooke was wavering in his 
allegiance to the republican party, and I purposely avoided a conver- 
sation with him upon that subject and others. It is possible that a few 
words of conversation passed between us, and I can conceive it possible 
that the Hamburgh murders, as we termed them then, might have been 
mentioned casually, but I neither said nor intimated anything like what 
he has stated in his testimony. 

I say, specifically, that I made no reference to the great enthusiasm 
of the democratic party, or the enthusiasm of that party in the support 
of Hampton. 

I said nothing about it being necessary to get up two or three riots, 
or rows, and have about thirty, fifty, or a hundred negroes killed. I 
said nothing about that being the means, or any part of the means, 
necessary for saving the State to the republican party or to the nation. 
Such an idea never occurred to me, and I never, in any form, expressed 
such an idea to Judge Cooke, or anybody else. I probably did express 
this idea, if 1 spoke about the Hamburgh riot, because I have expressed 
if on many occasions, that it was a terrible mistake, on the part of any 
political party, to get up such a riot as that, because it would certainly 
shock the nation and every person who had any human sympathy in 
his heart at all; that the thing was a terrible outrage, and it would 
certainly be a great injury to any Dopn Cat party that was responsible 
for it. 

As to getting up cases in the United States court, I never said any- 
thing of the kind at all. I never told Judge Cooke that it was neces- 
sary to get up cases in the United States court, where the jury could be 
managed, nor anything likeit. I have no recollection of his making 
the remark whether a case could not be made up out of the Hamburgh 
riot. I did not at that time know very much about the Hamburgh riot. 
I had just returned from the North to attend the Greenville term of the 
district court; had arrived there about four or five days previous to 
this, going to ‘Columbia, and I had just seen a casual statement in the 
newspapers about it, and knew nothing about it, and could not have 
said or given any opinion about it; at least, no Opinion as to the pro- 
priety of prosecution in the United States court. 

Q. I will ask you if you at any time or in any place had the conver- 
sation with Judge Cooke which he details in his testimony, or any con- 
versation, in substance or effect, like or similar to that ?—A. No, sir; 1 
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never did. I wish to be understood as saying that it is possible that 
we might have had some limited conversation, and there might have 
been some reference to the Hamburgh riot and its political effect in a 
casual way, but to no such import and no such effect as is stated 1 in his 
testimony before this committee. 


JOHN L. WEST—CHESTER COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 6, 1877 
JOHN L, WEST (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. Temporarily in Columbia. 
My home is at Chester Court- House. 

Q. What is vour age?—A. I will be twenty-eight in May. 

(). Where were you on the day of the last election?—A. I was at 
Chester Court- House. 

Q. What official connection, if any, had you with the election 7—A. 
I was appointed supervisor of election for the Court-House, but did not 
act, because one of the boxes had been abolished, whereas heretofore 
they had had two boxes there. Therefore my services were not neces- 
Sary. 

@. State whether you are a republican or not.—A. J am. 

(. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. I did not. 

(. Tell why you did not.—A. Because of threats made in my hearing 
by the democrats. 

Q. You may state what those threats were and by whom made.—A. 
Threats were made that if I voted [ would be arrested. 

@. Did they state for what ?—A. I may say that they did; for one per- 
son said to me in conversation that I would be arrested because I was 
not, as he claimed, a citizen of that county. 

@. What was the fact; did you consider yourself a citizen of that 
county 7—A. I have been ever since 1872. I have never voted outside 
of the county. I have been away from it temporarily in the prosecu- 
tion of whatever business I had, and latterly on account of my health, 
as I have been in impaired health for the last fifteen or eighteen months, 
and am yet under a physician’s charge in this city. 

Q. You may state anything that occurred on the day of the election, 
affecting the conduct of the election, within your observation. State 
how it was carried on.—A. Failing to act as supervisor on account of 
the box being abolished, I repaired to the polls at about half past six 
o'clock. The polls opened at six. After 1 got there I took some tickets 
for distribution, and also went there with a view of protecting ignorant 
republican voters who might possibly be misled in the ticket they in- 
tended to vote, and I succeeded in setting several aright who were mis- 
led by means of false tickets, inasmuch as there were at the polls coun- 
terfeit tickets almost an exact representation of our ticket, having at the 
head the same device that ours had, an eagle, with the words, “ Union 
republican party,” above it, printed with the same kind of ink and in 
very nearly the same kind of type. They were tickets well calculated 
to deceive even persons of intelligence, let alone those who were igno- 
rant; and in several instances where ignorant negroes were taken aside 
and asked to vote that ticket and they refusing, those tickets were 
thrust into their hands, and in several instances I told the parties 
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afterward of their mistake, and gave them the correct ticket. They told 
me that they had been told that that was the republican ticket. I heard 
some white men and democrats say to colored men there that there was 
no difference between the two tickets, holding the tickets before them, 
and in one instance I spoke up and said, “There is a very material 
difference; one represents the republican party, and the other the demo- 
cratic party ;” then the person turned away and said no more. I was 
also present nearly all the day, except when I went away to get some 
little refreshment. Iwas also sentas a bearer of the message for the 
soldiers to come to the polls, deeming it eminently necessary that they 
should be there. 

Q. State why you thought it necessary that they should be there.— 
A. I thought it was necessary that they should be there after 1 bad 
returned from my breakfast, which, it my memory serves me right, was 
in the neighborhood of ten o’clock. I noticed quite a commotion in the 
court-house yard as [ approached, and asked several the cause of it. I 
was told by a great many that Judge Mackey had threatened to arrest 
James Oanton, who was acting as deputy United States marshal, on the 
ground that he had no authority to act. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Did you hear him say it ?—A. I did not hear him myself. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What was the disturbance about ?—A. I am coming to the gis- 
turbance. There was quite a commotion between the two parties and 
two races, comprising on one side the democrats and white men, and on 
the other side the negroes and republicans, and they were very nearly 
coming together when Canton deemed it necessary, in order to preserve 
the peace, to send up for the troops. I was coming in the court-house 
yard at the time, having been away probably two or three mIninutes, 
when Canton saw me and asked me to take a note down to Lieutenant 
Hinton, which I did, and the troops came there, and from that time 
forth peace was preserved. I have not the slightest doubt that if they 
had not come there, there would have been a collision. 

Q. Where were you during the canvass, mainly, prior to the last 
election ?—A. I was here mostly in Columbia, feeling that I should be 
of more service here than in Chester County. That is my only reason 
for not being there. | 

@. Have you any other facts relating to the election or the canvass 
prior to the election? If so, you may state them.—A. I do not know, 
as far as that county is concerned, that I could state anything within 
my own knowledge—only such as came to me. 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state anything that is not within your 
knowledge. That is the rule we have adopted here. 

The WirnEss. I was at the court-house the day before the election, 
and I was told a week before I went there that threats had been made 
by parties: there, and I heard that parties there had been advised to 
run mé off upon coming there, and not allow me to act as supervisor of 
election. However, that did not deter me from acting. I had the con- 
sciousness within myself that I had the right to go there, and I knew . 
that I would be guilty of no infraction of law in going there, and con- 
sequently determined to do so, let the consequences be what they might; 
and I went there accordingly. Nothing. was said about running me off 
aiter I got there, only these threats were made in my hearing. Going 
down street at one time, I heard a white man, a democrat, conversing 
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with some negroes there, and I overheard this much of the conversa- 
tion. Says he, *‘The people here could get along harmoniously if 
it were not for such damned rascals as that ”—shaking his whip at me. 
He was, at the time, seated in his buggy. I don’t know of any ras- 
cality that I have been guilty of, unless it is guiding my people aright, 
which I conceive it my duty to do. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What is your business?—A. I have been employed for the last 
six or seven years mostly in the capacity of clerk. 

Q. Where ?—A. During the winter in this city. I have taught school 
in the county of Chester. 

Q. When?—A. I taught school in the county of Chester in 1872, and 
in the election of 1872 was also chairman of the board of commis- 
sioners of election of Chester County. 

Q. With that exception you have lived here, have you ?—A. I have 
been here temporarily in the prosecution of my business—a] ways in the 
prosecution of my business. , 

Q. You have been a clerk, have you?—A. I have been a clerk for 


six years, ever since 1870, in the legislature, and at odd times I have 


done clerical service in one or the other departments of the State. 

(. Then you are a professional partisan ?—A. By no means. 

Q. Then you are a republican ?— A. I am a republican. 

. Do you take much interestin politics ?—A. I have such interest as 
that I feel every man should have. I am not what you might call a 
politician, and never have been. 

Q. Still you went up to Chester County to the election?—A. I always 
have voted there, and never have voted elsewhere. 

@. You went up there to protect the ignorant against the frauds of 
the democrats, and you undertook to do that ?—A. I did. 

@. And yet you allowed a democrat who suggested that if you voted 
you would be indicted, to keep you away from voting ?—A. I had just 
cause for doing so. 

Q. You expected to be arrested, and yet you knew you had a right to 
vote there ?—A. i did. 

Q. You were bold about other matters but were not bold about that? 
—-A. Because | had just cause, and, if you like, I can state the cause. 

Mr. MERRimM0N. I don’t care about it. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You can state the cause. 

A. The cause is just this: because I had undergone persecution in 
that county for exercising the right of a free man in going to a special 
election two years ago last July; because I didn’t see fit, and would not, 
as a man, bend the suppliant knee to a man who wanted me to. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How ?—A. I was persecuted always. I was charged with illegal 
voting and perjury, and yet on the preliminary hearing the prosecuting 
officer, although a real democrat, yet having some conscience, refused 
to prosecute the case, and it was thrown out of court. I was placed 
under bonds. 

@. Were you indicted ?—A. The case fell through just as soon as the 
circuit court met. Nothing wasdone. I was then ordered by my physi- 
cian to go to Havana for my health. 

Q. Who was your persecutor on that occasion?—A. The affidavit 
was made by a democrat. 

Q. Who was he?—A. His name, if my memory serves me right—I 
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don’t know about his first name, but I think his name was Israel McD. 
Hood. 

@. What democrat threatened to persecute you if you voted on the 
day of election?—A. One William Samuels, a trial-justice up there, be- 
fore I had the farce of a hearing, said, “ If he votes here to-day he will 
be arrested.” Heis a man claiming to be an officer of justice, and he 
refused to take as my bondsmen men who are on other bonds in the 
county to-day, and I said to the sheriff ‘I will go to jail if that is the 
case.” 

(). Were you arrested that day ?—A. I was arrested next day. 

» Q. Lam talking about the threat made to you on that day.—A. I 
was not arrested on that day. 

@. Who made the threat to yvou?—A. This trial.justice made the 
threat. Another man, William Walker, the son of Sheriff Walker, in 
conversation asked me if I “ was going to vote to-day.” I would not 
answer. He said, *‘ We don’t intend that any except citizens of the 
county shall vote.” I says, “If I am not a citizen of the county, of 
course I have not the right to vote, but I know my rights; I am a rep- 
utable citizen of the county and have never been guilty of any infrac- 
tion of the law.” It was soon afterward some one of my friends wanted 
me to vote, but knowing the excitement incident upon the election and 
that probably something would ensue if I did, and knowing also that 
my friends down here, where I had sent before and got bonds from a 
man worth $60,000 in real estate, I knew that he would be away, 
and I didn’t propose to endanger my health by lying in jail until I could. 
get deliverence from persecution, and that is why I didn’t offer my 
vote. 
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CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 6, 1877. 


“R. S. DESPORTES sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: ; 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Thirty-three. 

@. Where do you reside?—A. Ridgeway, Fairfield County, South 
Carolina. ) 

Q. What is your business?—A. I am a merchant. 

@. Do you know a person in your county by the name of W. R. 
Marshall ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. He has stated that on the 22d day of September you told him that 
you were captain of arifle-club. ‘*I told him I was surprised to hear of 
it. He said that it was for the preservation of peace. I told him 
that if there was any breach of the peace I was ready to arrest the 
party. lL asked him if he would obey my order asa posse. He said that 
he would as a citizen. He offered me protection in the club. I told 
him I could not accept it as being an unlawful organization. He 
Was accompanied by three or four gentlemen of the neighborhood.” 
State whether you did anything to this man Marshall; and,if you say 
yes, state all about any difficulty that he had of which you have any 
cognizance.—A. Mr. Marshall is a trial-justice-—— 

Q. I ask you the question what Marshall told you about a controversy 
between him and one Smart Bt 

(Question objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and objection sustained.) 
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Q. Do you know, of your own knowledge, whether he and Smart had 
any difficulty ? 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Were you present when any difficulty occurred 7—A. No, sir; I was 
not present. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Were you at his house ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. State anything that happened between you and him.—A. He sent 
for me about dark, and directed his note to ‘“ R. S. Desportes, first 
warden of the town of Winnsborough.” I obeyed his request and went 
to his house, and found him in a great state of nervous excitement, I 
thought, with his coat off, in his reception-room. He told me his life was 
in danger; that two boys, sons of Smart, had fired upon him, and that 
he had asked Mr. Cloud, the intendant of the town, for protection, and 
showed me Mr. Cloud’s note, to the effect that he had inquired into the 
matter and found that there was no cause for action. Mr. Marshall 
spoke at great length. I told him that, as first warden of the town, I 
was powerless to assist him under the ruling of the intendant, but that 
I was captain of a rifle-club, and that the organization was for the pro- 
tection of our homes and the lives of our wives and children, and for 
the protection of anybody’s life, and that if he could show me that his 
life was in danger I would grant him the protection of the club; that I 
would give him a detachment of the company to protect him, and he 
seemed, to me, to be very glad of the offer. He didn’t ask me to act 
with him as a posse; nothing of that kind transpired, sir. 

@. Who were these Smarts ?—A. They were sons of S. M. Smart; 
the young man, John Smart, is about twenty-four years old. 

Q. What are their politics ?—A. They were of the same feeling as 
their father some years ago; recently they have shown a, disposition to 
come over to the reform side. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. By that you mean that they have acted with the democrats 7—A. 
In this last election ; yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. How was their father ?—A. He came over to the reform party after 
this disturbance. 


By Mr. CAMERON: | 


@. By the reform party you mean the democratic party 7—A. By re- 
form party we simply mean the party in this State for honest govern- 
ment. We have no politics about it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What do you mean by a rifle-club 7—A. Well, sir, under the late 
order of things, we had rifle companies and volunteer companies, and 
in the State it isa patent fact that no white company has ever been 
organized under the militia law, consequently we had no protection 
from the militia of the State. 

. Did you have a company there 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Of how many men did it consist ?—A. Fifty-six. 

. Was it armed ?—A. It was not at that time. 

Did it have any political purpose ?—A. None whatever, sir. 

. It was not a political organization at all ?—A. No, sir. 

. How many rifle-clubs were there in your county 1A. I could not 
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say, sir. There were three within my knowledge within summons of 
our town, including the one that 1 commanded. 

@. Did your company go about the country there riding and shooting 
at nights ?—A. No, sir. . 

(. Did they'at any time ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you present at any republican meetings at your place or else 
where in your county 7?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know whether your company went to attend any of their 
meetings for the purpose of disturbing them ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether they went at all to attend a republican 
meeting ?—A. No, sir; on one occasion a part of it was sent, when the 
republican candidates went to Winnsborough, but they went simply as 
policemen to protect the town in case of a riot, which it was thought 
was imminent. Wherever those large gatherings occurred the police 
of a small town would be incapable of protecting the place, and they 
went there simply as policemen, and I don’t think went near the meet- 
ing. | 
@. Where does Mr. Marshall live ?—A. Just outside of the limits of 
the town of Ridgway. 

Q. What does he do for a living ?—A. He is a trial-justice. 

@. Does he do any other business ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know what was the matter with his late wife, and what 
caused her death ?—A. Well, sir, her death, 1 think, was caused—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you know anything about it yourself?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. State what you know.—A. From the effects of nervous prostra- 
tion, sir. 


By Mr. Mrrrmion: : 


@. How was she regarded in your community ?—A. She was very 
much beloved by the ladies. 

Q. Do you know whether they visited her or not?—A. Yes, sir; my 
wife visited her, and even after it was not popular for her to go; and 
then after I objected, on account of her husband’s standing before the 
people, she still visited her, and did so up to her death. 

(). Did she do any acts of kindness for her ?—A. Constantly, sir. 

Q. I will ask you whether, from your general observation, there was 
a general state of terrorism all over your county ?—A. Not at all, sir; 
we were alarmed for fear that our property would be burned by the 
negroes. | 

(. Do you know whether there were companies of armed men riding 
about through your county, wearing red shirts and making a great ado 
and terrorizing at night?—A. I do know that there was not. We didn’t 
have a red shirt in our organization at all. 

Q. Have you a letter in your possession from any United States offi- 
cer at Ridgeway?—A. No, sir; Mr. Cloud, the intendant of the town, 
has that. He willappear before you. It was written to him and is in 
his possession. 

@. Give us an account of the election at your place and the campaign 
through your county, if you have any knowledge of it. 

Mr. CAMERON. We mean personal knowledge—anything that you saw 
yourself, and not anything that you heard. | 

A. i only saw the election on the day of the election. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Where ?—A. At Ridgeway precinct. 
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Q. State whether there was any disturbance there.—A. None, except 
in one case, where a democratic negro was threatened, and we had to 
put him in the store of Messrs. Roof & Cloud to protect him from vio- 
lence. . 

Q. Did you see the negro carried off?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know that he was a democrat ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know that he was put there for protection?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How do you know that he was put there for protection 7—A. Well, 
sir, [ have every reason to believe that he was carried there for protec- 
tion. 

Q. What is your reason ?—A. It would be very unusual to lock a man 
up unless there was some cause for it. 

q@. And, therefore, you infer that it was for protection ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and I gave him a pistol to protect himself with afterward. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. That was on election-day 7?—A. Yes, sir. 
q. He was a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Mr. Marshall did not complain at all that your wife hadn’t been 
frequently to visit his wife, but you say that your wife used to go and 
do acts of kindness for her when she was sick, even after it had ceased 
to be popular for her to go there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after you thought she ought not to go?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). What was the reason that it had become unpopular for her to go ?— 
A. Well, sir, if you don’t object to a long story, f would like to tell you. 

Q. You can state generally.—A. I will try to do so as concisely as 
possible. Mr. Marshall was in this state of excitement that I have 
described, and he said that he had applied to Mr. Cloud and could not 
get any protection. I told him I was powerless, as warden of the town, 
to grant him any protection, but as captain of this club I would do so. 
¥eould hear Mrs. Marshall sighing in her chamber, and I thought she 
was very much alarmed. I told him that that night we would have a 
eompany meeting and that I would then come to his house ; that I would 
ask the intendant of the town, who was a member of the club, if there 
was any cause for apprehension, and I would also converse with the two 
Smart boys, and if I found there was the slightest cause for apprehen- 
sion I would send him a detachment of my company. He thanked me 
for it and I went off. I met Mr. Cloud at the depot and conversed with 
him about it. He said that he had examined the witnesses in the case 
and could find nothing to take hold of. We then held a meeting. We 
were just organizing and had no arms of any kind, but were just going 
through the preliminaries. The meeting lasted until after twelve o’clock 
at night, and after the meeting adjourned several men came around the 
table and I stated Mr. Marshall’s physical condition—that is, his excite- 
ment and his wife’s excitement. Mr. James Q. Davis offered to go and 
stay there, and I said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I know it would be an act of charity 
if we would walk down there and state that there is no need of appre- 
hension, for it would quiet Mrs. Marshall so that she could sleep.” We 
went down there and after hallooing considerably Mr. Marshall came 
out. Itold him that we came to tell him that there was no cause for 
apprehension; and he then thanked us and made quite a speech defining 
his political position, and said that he was glad that we had called upon 
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him; that he thought that this conference would result in a better 
understanding. The next morning after we were there these guns were 
fired. 

@. What guns were fired ?—A. I heard a good many reports. 

@. You heard guns fired?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). That was the next morning?—A. Yes, sir; it was a very unusual 
thing in a quiet town like that. We heard these guns. 

(). You heard guns; where?—A. In the direction of Mr. Marshall’s 
house. The afternoon of that day the negroes came into town, and a 
woman came into my store. 

@. What woman came into your store?—A. negro woman. 

(. Do you know her name ?—A, No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRION: 
Q. In consequence of what the colored woman told you what did you 


do?—A. I came to Columbia and telegraphed for forty rifles, and went 
back home. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. To whom did you telegraph for forty rifles?—A. I don’t believe 
that I remember the address of the gentleman. 

@. Do you know the officer that you telegraphed to?—A. I tele- 
graphed to a house in New York with whom I had never had any deal- 
ings before. 

‘4 Q. How did you happen to know them ?—A. I had written to them 
efore. 

(. How did you happen to know who they were?—A. They sent me 
a postal card giving me the quotations, and I sent to that house for 
forty stand of arms and one thousand rounds of ammunition. 

@. About what time was that?—A. That was in September. 

(. What time in September ?—-A. I am not quite sure about the date, 
but I would say, as well as my memory serves me, about the 24th of 
September. 

Q. Did you receive them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How soon after?—A. I suppose it was about a week, or more; I 
don’t remember exactly. 

@. What did you do with them ?—A. Each man bought and paid for 
his gun, and took it home. 

@. The members of the club did ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then they had arms after that time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did they ever come out with those arms ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You are sure of that?—A Yes, sir. 

(). Where were the arms kept?—A. Each man took his gun home. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did you drill with them in your room a tay No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRIsTIANCY: 
(. Had you anybody in that company except democrats ?—A. No, sir. 
@. Yet it was not a political club, you say ?—A. No, sir; they were 
all white men, and all white men are democrats in our section. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Had any outrages been committed, to your Wniowledidss in your 
neighborhood, prior to the time that you sent for those guns?—A. No, 
sir; we only apprehended danger. 

Q. None had been committed ?—A. No, sir. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You were going to speak, a while ago, of something that the 
negroes did, and were not allowed to proceed. State what they did do, 
within your knowledge. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@, Anything that you know that the negroes did you may state.—A. 
I only heard this negro woman 

Q. Did she make any threats?—A. She he told me what they were 
coming to do that evening. 

Q. Did they come?—A. No, sir. 

(. Have they come since at any time?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What has become of those arms since? Have the men retained 
them ?—A. Yes, sir; we disbanded after Governor Chamberlain issued 
his proclamation. 

@. Each man retained his arms and ammunition, however?—A. Yes, 
sir; we had twenty rounds apiece, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. By disbanding, do you mean that your club never met after that ?— 
A. They never met after that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. And no outrages have been committed in that vicinity, notwith- 
standing the fact that you have disbanded ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No white men have been killed ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No property has been destroyed ?—A. No, sir; there was one fire 
the other.night, but I don’t suppose that was the result of the election 
excitement. 

Q. On the whole, then, you conclude that there was really no necessity 
for your company; do you not?—A. Well, sir, we think that by prepar- 
ing we prevented it. 

Q. You dissolved, however ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About what time did you dissolve ?—A. Well, sir, I think it was 
Tithin the three days that Governor Chamberlain told us to disband. 

Q. Did you meet and formally disband?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Those arms are the private property of each man?—A. Yes, sir; 
each man paid for his own gun. 

[The witness requested the privilege of seeing the testimony of Mr. 
Marshall heretofore taken by the committee, and stated that Mr. Mar- 
shall had said that his (Mr. Marshall’s) credit was good.]| 

Mr.MERRIMON. He says, ‘My creditis good, but Lam refused credit on 
account of politics.” On his cross-examination he produced a letter from — 
you which was read to the committee, and put in as part of his testimony, 
in which you denied him credit, and told him among other things that you 
wereunder promise not to act with or even encourage any one who allied 
himself with the republicans. Give any explanation of that matter that 
- you may wish.—A. Well, sir, in the first place Mr. Marshall’s credit is 
not good. Iam sure that all the merchants in town will bear me out in 
saying that. They would not credit Mr. Marshall with a dollar unless 
they had collateral security. While his wife was sick, although I was 
under promise, as he states there, not to aid or abet any republicans or 
any one that we thought was arrayed against the best interests of our 
State—for it does amount to that in this State—notwithstanding that I 
was under that promise, stili, while his wife wassick [sent him everything 
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that he needed. We keep a drug-store as well as a general stock, and 
- we have very fine brandy there that I bought several years ago for $12 
in gold, and I sent that, but made no charge of it at all, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Marshall. We had all regarded Mrs. Marshall—I am sure I did— 
as a very lovable person, a very intelligent lady in her life, and after 
her death I went down there with my wagon and horse and offered him 
my services to assist him in any way that I could with the obsequies ; 
and when the coffin arrived I carried it down there and offered to carry 
her body to the depot, and offered to do everything that I could to assist 
him in the funeral; but after his return from the funeral—he buried 
her here in Columbia—he then wrote to me for assistance, and I replied 
to him that I was under this promise, not to help any one arrayed against 
the interests of the State; but I am sure that L didn’t say, ‘‘ any one 
allied with the republicans.” The words I used have a very different 
significance; for really I am a republican myself, but [am working with 
the democratic party, for they are in favor of honest government. If I 
lived in New York I should be a republican. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. But you voted for Tilden, I suppose?—A. Yes, sir; I voted the 
straight democratic ticket. 
(). And for Hampton ?—A. Yes, sir; because I hope for reform through 
that party and to be relieved from our political distress. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(©. Do you wish to say anything more ?—A. [ think if you would al- 
low me to read Mr. Marshall’s testimony—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You say that Mr. Marshall’s credit is not good among the mer- 
chants there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are all those merchants democrats?—A. Yes, sir; that is, they 
are working with the democrats. . 

@. Just as you do ?—A. Yes, sir; I have frequently told Mr. Marshall 
that if I lived in New York I should be a republican. 
_ Q. That has not anything to do with being a republican?—A. No, 
sir; I don’t like that word in the evidence. I will state, if you will 
allow me, that on three separate occasions abont five or six young men of 
my club visited republican meetings at night. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. Yes, sir; I saw 
them go. I didn’t see them there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. They started out from the club-room to go there?—A. Yes, sir; 
they went for the purpose of instructing these people, because they 
hadn’t attended our meetings. Wethought it was to our interest to lay 
their interests before them. They would not come to us, and we thought 
we ought to go to them. 

@. Did they invite you?—A. The second time they invited some one 
who could make a speech to them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. This club of yours was not political at all?—A. You see the dem- 
ocratic clubs and rifle-clubs are almost synonymous. The same men 
belong in some instances to both organizations, and Mr. James Q. Davis 
was the president of the democratic club. The reason why I mention 
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this is to show you that on three occasions these few gentlemen went to 
visit these clubs, but they didn’t go as rifle-club men, because they car- 
ried no arms with them. If you would visit our section you would find 
us to be a very civil people. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. I will ask you this: Do you know whether guns were found se- 
ereted in any place in your town; and, if you say yes, tell us all you 
know about it 7?—A. I didn’t see the guns. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. I will ask you if most of the gentlemen who were members of 
the rifle-club before this dissolution were not members of a democratic 
club after the dissolution of the rifle-club?—-A. No, sir; not in every 
instance. 

. Most of them, I say ?—A. Yes, sir; the democratic club y we regard 
as a civil organization, and the other as a military organization at the 
protection of the peace. 

@. But the clubs were composed of the same persons, mainly 1A. 
Mainly the same. 

(. Did they retain the arms which you procured from New York, as 
you have stated ?—A. Yes, sir. 


CORNELIUS R. MEAS, FATRFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C,, January 6, 1877. 

CORNELIUS R. MEAS (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. Where do you live?—A. At Ridgeway, Fairfield County, South 
Carolina. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am clerk in a Store. 

@. With what political party do you affiliate?—A. The democratic 
party. 

«2. Are you a colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. How did you happen to join the democratic party? Were you 
rofeta to do it?—A. No, sir; I did vote the republican ticket until I 
saw that it was ruin to the country and people, and then I thought I 
had better try something else in this last election. 

(). You then changed your relations ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did anybody force you to do it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Has anything been done to you since you joined the democratic 
party by your own color?—A. Nothing has been done except I was 
threatened. 

Q. State how you were threatened.—A. I was not threatened to my 
face. 

@. Do you belong to church ?—A, Yes, sir; I belong to the Presby- 
terian colored church. 

Q. Did they’ turn you out ?—A. They said that they were going to 
turn me out. I was teaching a very nice Bible-class and singing- 
school, and I was engaged nearly all day Sunday; between Sunday 
morning and seven o’clock regularly in the Sunday-school and Bible- 
class and singing-school; and Saturday, when they heard that I was 
going to vote the reform ticket, they said-they were going to turn me 
out of church and Sabbath-school. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 
@. Who told you that ?—A. A colored lady of Ridgeway. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Did the colored woman tell you she was going to turn you out on 
account of your politics ?—A. They did turn me out. 

@. What did they turn you out for?—A. They said it was the only 
fault they had against me, that I voted the democratic ticket. And 
they said they were sorry, but they had todo it. I told them that I 
didn’t teach the children politics ; I taught them the Scripture, and 
right from wrong, as far as I could; and they all acknowledged that I 
had done a great deal of good. | 

Q@. State whether anybody threatened you on the road.—A. No, sir; 
nobody ever threatened me on the road. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Did you go before the church at the time they turned you out? 
Were you present at the time they turned you out?—A. Yes, sir; I 
went to my Sabbath-school on that morning, as usual and when I got 
there this party that was going to turn me out was there before me, aud 
he was never there at the Sabbath-school usually. One of them was an 
elder in the church, and I had often persuaded him to go and help me 
in the Sabbath-school, but he didn’t seem to have any interest in it, but 

this morning he beat me there. 
_ @. Who spoke about turning you out of the church ?—A. His name 
is Nelson Marshall, the head elder of the church. 

@. Was that in the church ?—A. It was in the church where they 
done it. They spoke of it outside. 

(). You don’t mean that they turned you out of doors, but out of the 
church ?—A. They turned me out of the Sunday-school and disfranchised. 
me in the church, so that I was not any more a trustee of the church. 


By Mr. CAMERON: ; 


@. They did not turn you out of doors, but told you to go?—A. They 
said I must not teach in the sabbath-school any more. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Are you a member of the church now ?—A. Yes, sir; Igo there. 
cae They only turned you out of teaching in the sabbath-school ?—A. 
eS, Sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. In whose store are you a clerk?—A. Mr. R. S. Desportes’s. 
@. How long have you been aclerk in his store?—A. About five 
years. 


Q. Is he a republican ?—A. He is a democrat. He voted the demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q. And you voted the democratic ticket too?—A. Yes, sir; I have 
yoted the republican ticket in the same store until the last election, 
with a little exception. I always did use a little discrimination, and 


if anybody was on the ticket that I didn’t want to vote for I scratched 
him off and voted for somebody else. 
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YOUNG JOHN POPE—NEWBERRY COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
YOUNG JOHN POPE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Please state your age, your place of residence, your busi- 
ness, and with what political party you affiliate.--Answer. I am thirty- 
five years of age; I am a lawyer by profession; I reside in the town of 
Newberry, 8. C.; and I affiliate with the democratic party. 

Q. State whether you had any official connection with the democratic 
party during the late campaign in this State, and if you say yes, tell us 
what it was.—A. I had, sir; I was chairman of the democratic party 
for Newberry County, South Carolina. 

Q. Did you have much facilities for knowing the movements of the 
party in that county ?—A. It was my duty to know everything that 
oceurred as far as possible. 

(. State whether you were present at a republican meeting at New- 
berry at any time during the campaign; what the character of that 
meeting was; what the proclamation calling it was; whether there was 
any joint discussion proposed or agreed upon; whether there was a 
joint discussion, and whether there was any violence or violent demon- 
strations made toward or about that meeting.—A. The meeting at 
which Governor Chamberlain attended was immediately upon the ad- 
journment of the democratic State convention, which was convened on ° 
the 16th. I think that meeting was about the 18th or 20th of August. 
At that meeting, by consent of Governor Chamberlain and others, dem- 
ocrats and republicans divided time; and the meeting was perfectly 
harmonious and peaceable, although there were very large numbers of 
both parties upon the ground and the discussion lasted the entire day. 
There was a subsequent meeting at Newberry, which was convened 
under the following circumstances: Immediately upon the close of the 
republican county convention for the nomination of officers it was 
announced by the chairman that there would be a grand rally of the 
republican party for discussion on, I think, the 16th of October; the 
date, however, I will not undertake to be accurate about. That chairman 
announced that there would be a joint discussion on that oecasion. Be- 
ing chairman of the democratic party, I at once issued an invitation, by 
letter, to General M. C. Butler, General M. W. Gary, of Edgefield; General 
Samuel McGowan and James 8. Cothran, of Abbeville; Hon. D. Wyatt 
Aiken, who was nominated for Congress on the part of the democrats and 
subsequently elected, and several other gentlemen, to be present on that 
occasion. I believe I sent an invitation to Colonel Haskell, as chairman 
of the State executive committee, to be present at the joint discussion. 
Having made these arrangements, I summoned the democracy to be 
present on that occasion. | 

On that morning, I think about half past nine o’clock, I received a tel- 
egram from Columbia saying to me not to enter into the joint discussion, 
unless by the consent of both parties. I at once sought out the county 
chairman of the republican party, Joseph D. Barton, a colored lawyer, 
and a representative man of his party. I was unable to find him until 
the arrival of the train, which reaches our place about 10.47 a.m. When 
I met him, he told me that he was exceedingly anxious for the joint dis- 
cussion, but that it had been determined that it should not be a joint 
discussion. I hurried to the court-house steps in our town, at which 
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place the discussion was to take place, and where a large crowd had con- 
gregated, both white and black, republicans and democrats. Irequested 
Barton, however, to see the speakers, and see if it could not be arranged, 
as it had been on the previous occasion, that there should be a joint dis- 
cussion. The speakers came, and with them Barton, and said that they 
regretted very much that it had been decided not to have a joint discus- 
sion. In the mean while I received a direct communication from the 
State committee on the subject through the mail, and thereupon I asked 
the Abbeville republicans to announce to my own party that was pres- 
ent that although the banter had been made for a joint discussion, and 
we were prepared to meet them, yet they had, as usual, backed down 
from it, and that we must not expect any participation in the discussion. 
Of course it was a great disappointment to our people, and I should 
say that it was a disappointment to both parties. When I say 
both parties, I mean the bodies; I do not mean the leaders. The 
colored men of my party were disappointed as well as the white 
men. The mind of the county had been very much agitated in regard 
to public matters, and charges had been thrown in the face of Goy- 
ernor Chamberlain at that first meeting. He and his confederates 
were charged with maladministration, and they were exceedingly anx- 
ious to have these matters ventilated before them in detail. It was with 
that view that they had sought the joint discussion, and when I announced 
that there would be none, there was a disappointment. The republican 
speakers were William M. Taft, of Charleston; Professor Greener, of the 
university here in Columbia and L. Cass Carpenter. Those three I remem- 
ber. There may have been others, but, ifso, [ cannot recollect them just at 
thismoment. There were several gentlemen with them who did not appear 
to be speakers, though the exact character which they appeared in on that 
occasion I was apprised of afterward. John B. Dennis was there taking 
some interest in the arrangement of matters. They requested me to ask 
the democrats to give the front of the court-house steps and the square 
to the colored men. 

I told them that the white men had been invited there, and they said 
the white men being on horseback could look over the heads of the 
others. I pointed out the fact to them that there were about forty col- 
ored republican horsemen who were also alongside of the white demo- 
crats and colored democrats on horseback. They argued the matter 
some time, and said they would not speak unless they removed back. 
Being exceedingly anxious that everything should be done that was 
possible to satisfy the public mind in regard to everything in the con- 
duct of the election, I finally said unofficially that they had cut off my 
official head, so far as that crowd was concerned, by declining to allow 
it to be a joint discussion, but I did say to some gentlemen that I would 
be very glad if they would move back, but they said they had been in- 
vited there, and refused to doit. While on the court-house steps and 
discussing these matters, talking with General John Dennis, a colored 
man and a leader in the party, who was subsequently elected to the 
legislature, remarked to Dennis, ‘‘ These gentlemen have been invited 
here, and a publication has been issued in the paper saying, ‘Come one, 
come all,’” and this representative colored man said, ‘That is quite 
true.” Dennis then made a remark something like this, “That puts a 
different face upon it; if you have invited these gentlemen here, you 
cannot complain of their attendance.” 

Matters went on and they lingered, I suppose, three-quarters of an 
hour before they began speaking. Finally they began speaking at the 
end of the portico, where they had all the colored men immediately 
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around them. Colonel Taft, of Charleston, was the first speaker, and he 
had gone on at some length, when all at once a white man and a colored 
man, both mounted, struck blows at each other, and at once it looked 
as if both men were about to draw weapons. The man that I had ap- 
pointed marshal of the day for our crowd at once rode between them 
and said, ‘* Nothing of that sort here; put up those pistols.” The col- 
ored man put his pistol, and, of course, the white man was required to 
keep in good order. But that caused considerable confusion in the 
crowd and rushing about on the part of the negroes on foot, and the horse- 
men white and black, came riding up in front. During this melée and 
confusion Taft suspended his speech. I think he began again afterwards, 
and finished. L. Cass Carpenter came second. Heis personally obnox- 
ious to many persons. He is called Chloroform Carpenter. He began 
his speech—I forget now the exact language he used—anyhow he hes- 
itated a moment and said something like this, ‘I appear before you,” 
when some man in the crowd hallooed, ‘ To swap a few lies, as usual, I 
suppose.” His general reputation for veracity is undoubtedly very bad. 
He is a man who is said to have been chloroformed and robbed, &ec. I 
do not know anytbing of that, however, but that is just his public repu- 
tation that I give you. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. His reputation up there, you are speaking of?—A. Well, sir, I 
don’t say up there. I think you will find it to be his reputation in 
Columbia, and wherever he is known in South Carolina. I do not speak 
of outside of our own State, because his acquaintance with the good 
people of our Union is confined rather to this State. Now, when this 
remark was made Carpenter says something to this effect, ‘I see that 
you don’t care to hear me, or that you are going to interrupt me, and I 
will not speak. He stopped. Professor Greener then began his speech, 
and I think he must have spoken three-quarters of an hour ; but in his 
speech, which was very high flung—political discussion when fairly con- 
ducted is a blessing, but where offensively conducted—— 

Mr. CAMERON. No matter about that. Give the facts. 

The WITNESS. Very well. Anyhow he proceeded to the point where 
he announced that the white people of South Carolina before the war 
did not allow a man without a certain amount of property to vote. 
Thereupon the lie was given from the crowd. I don’t know how it was; 
I could not state, but questions were being asked that were pretty well 
answered, and a kind of running fight was kept up, I think, for three- 
quarters of an hour. He then closed. 

We did not attempt to have our speakers at all until everything was 
over. When the republicans adjourned their meeting, five minutes aft- 
erward I called the meeting to order and had democratic speakers put 
upon the stand, and that is the way in which that matter occurred. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

(). State whether you attended another political meeting in your 
county ; and if you say yes, give us an account of what you observed 
at that, and whether there were any threats of intimidation or violence. 
_—A. Well, sir, I attended a great many political discussions and some 
of their meetings. When I say theirs, I mean the republicans. I also 
attended a great many democratic discussions, and invariably the re- 
publicans were invited to speak at our democratic meetings. When the 
nominees for county offices were making a tour of the county, and the 
colored people participated in those discussions, I remember one man 
spoke at six places; and while sometimes his language was somewhat 
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offensive, because reflecting npon us in aslight measure, still he was re- 
ceived kindly, courteously, and uninterruptedly. I also heard a great 
many republican speeches, and I never saw one interrupted. 

(. Were there any demonstrations of violence at your meetings, such 
as were calculated to drive the people away from the speakings ?—A. 
No, sir; every meeting I attended in my life was exceedingly quiet and 
orderly. Indeed, our whole aim at those meetings, and the aim of the 
speakers there, seemed to be to win the colored people over to our po- 
litical standard. 

@. I ask you whether at any time, by violence or threats, you sought 
to induce the colored people to vote tke democratic ticket 7—A. Never, 
sir. 

(. Is it within your knowledge that anybody else did ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Had the democratic party a policy by which they expected to se- 
cure votes from using violence or threats of intimidation ?—A. The 
policy of the democratic party, so far as it came within my knowledge, 
was one entirely of conciliation in this campaign. The public safety of 
South Carolina depends upon the harmony of the two races; and, so far 
as my knowledge extends, that was the key-note of the campaign. 

(). Do you know anything of the taking of the census in your county 
in 1865, and who took it ?—A. I think a colored man by the name of A. 
L. Snead did so. He is a citizen of the town of Newberry, and a colored 
merchant. My knowledge of his dealings as an officer are very limited. 
1 gave in the census of myself and household, including servants of all 
kinds. 

@. You do not know anything about it outside of that ?—A. I do not 
know in such a way that I could lay it before the committee. I have 
heard say. 

(. State whether you have any knowledge of the reception, at the 
railroad depot of your town, of a box which purported to contain agri- 
cultural implements, but which, in fact, contained arms and ammunition ; 
and if you say yes, tell the committee all you know about it.—A. I say 
yes. Jam intendant of the town of Newberry, and have been for three 
successive terms. On the morning of the 14th of August I was ap- 
proached by the agent of the Greenville and Columbia Railroad Com- 
pany, and from him I received certain information. Itis not legitimate, 
I suppose, for me to state the information. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You may state what you did in consequence of that information.— 
A. He showed me a telegram advising him of the shipment of a box 
containing arms, but which was alleged by the consignor to contain ag- 
ricultural implements, and apprising me that it was a suspicious box. 
That was about ten or eleven o’clock when I saw that telegram, and the 
train was to reach Newberry, I think, at 2.30 or 3 o’clock. At 4 o’clock 
p. m., | went to the depot and saw the box. It was a very heavy box, 
marked H. Bailey, Newberry, South Carolina. I kept my counsel as a 
peace-oflicer and directed him to do the same, but to keep an eye on the 
box, and to apprise me of the person who came to claim it, and to re- 
quire his identification before delivery. On the next morning, the 15th, 
I was advised that there was a claimant, and an affidavit was made be- 
fore me by Richard C. Walls, of Laurens, that in his presence a colored 
man—— 

_ Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That would hardly be admissible. 

The Witness. It was sworn to before me that a man claiming to be 

Hi. Bailey, known to be a colored man of Laurens, had demanded the 
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box, and that in his presence the agent refused to deliver the box until 
he was identified. Watts did not identify him to Mr. Mazyck, the agent 

at Newberry. I then, as intendant of the town, called our council to- 
gether, and, with their concurrence, I ordered the box to be seized and 
the man to be arrested. They both were done. 

(). State whether a negro went there to get the box.—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was the negro ?—A. H. Bailey, of Newberry, South Caro 
lina. 

Q. State what happened.—A. I called my council together, as I re- 
marked, and issued a mandate for the chief of police to seize the box 
and its claimant, and [ had them brought before me, and the box was 
opened in the presence of myself and this claimant, Henry Bailey, to 
see if it contained shoemakers’ tools. It was opened also in the pres- 
ence of three colored men and two white men, all of whom were sworn 
to report impartially upon what occurred. Upon opening the box if 
was found to contain sixteen improved breech-loading Remington rifles, 
with about six hundred and seventy-five rounds of ammunition, ram- 
rods, bayonets, straps for the guns, stoppers for the guns, screw-drivers, 
screw-wrenches, &c. I have an exact inventory in my possession that 
I can give the committee, if desired, but this is, in the main, what the 
box contained. Whereupon I communicated the result, in detail, by 
letter, to Governor Chamberlain, a copy of which I have with me. 

(. Have you your correspondence with Governor Chamberlain ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I propose to put that correspondence in as a part of 
Mr. Pope’s testimony. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. I will ask if there was, at that time, any law or statute in this 
State prohibiting the shipment of arms, ammunition, or accouter- 
ments ?—A. None that I know of, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. I will ask you, at that point, whether there is any statute that 
authorizes the shipment of arms that belong to the State government 
in the way those were shipped ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. From what point did this box purport to have been shipped ?—A. 
From Columbia, 8. C. 

Q. And the dispatch you refer to was from Columbia ?—A. Yes, sir. 


y Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Oke whom was that dispatch ?—A. I think the dispatch was from 
Mr. Bartlett, (his initials I do not know,) the depot agent here at Colum- 
bia, to H. B. Mazyck, the agent at Newberry of the Greenville and 
Columbia Railroad. 

Mr. MeRRIMON. I propose now to put in the correspondence of Mr. 
Pope with Governor Chamberlain on this subject. 

. The witness then read the following letter from a letter-press copy- 
book: 
. STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Court of Newberry. 
To fis Excellency Gov. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Columbia, S. C.: 

The undersigned, of the town council of Newberry, beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing statement ‘of facts: 

1. A sworn statement was this day made by Robert H. Wright, William T. Tarrant, - 
and James N. Martin that, on information and belief, there was a box in the depot of — 
the Greenville and Columbia Railroad, in this town, consigned to H. Bailey, Newberry, 
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8. C., purporting to contain certain agricultural implements, but really containing 
rifles, and asking the town council to take such steps as-would protect private prop- 

erty, and at the same time preserve the public peace. Upon the sworn statement of 
respectable citizens we issued our mandate, directed to the chief of police, requiring 
him to take and hold said box until the written order of this body should require its 
release, and accordingly Cyrus H. Guilhard, chief of police, seized said box, then in 
the possession of the Greenville and Columbia Railroad Company, and placed the same 
in the guard-house of this town. 

2. Upon the sworn statement of Robert H. Wright, citizen of Laurens, that one 
Henry Bailey, a citizen of Laurens, 8. C., did, in his presence, at the depot of the Green- 
ville and Columbia Railroad Company, demand of N. B. Mazyck, the agent of said 
railroad company, the box hereinbefore referred to, which request was not granted by 
the said agent for the reason that the said Henry Bailey had no receipt therefor, and 
was to the said agent personally unknown, we issued our warrant for the arrest of 
said Henry Bailey on suspicion. 

3. That the said Henry Bailey, when brought before the town council, denied that 
he was expecting any arms, but was expecting a box of tools which he had written to 
Columbia for; that if the said box contained guns he laid no claim to the same what- 
ever. 

4, The town council thereupon, with Henry Bailey, three colored and two white men, 
sworn to report faithfully, opened said box, and found the contents thereof to be six- 
teen Remington rifles, sixteen ramrods, one (leather) strap, one bayonet, fifty-four 
wipers, ten gun-stoppers, twelve screw-drivers, and fifty-six common cartridges, four 
hundred and seventy Remington cartridges, one hundred Winchester repeating-car- 
tridges. 

5. The said Henry Bailey denied that he was a member of the State militia, or any 
company thereof, or was an agent for any one who was. 

6. The said Henry Bailey was thereupon discharged from our custody. From the 
appearance of the box, and of the statement published in the Columbia Register of 
to-day, that the guns in question were public property, to wit, the property of the 
State of South Carolina, and that they were in the hands of no authority recognized 
in the State as the proper custodian thereof, we have felt it to be our duty to lay the 
facts promptly before your excellency, with the request that if these are the property 
of the State of South Carolina, you will designate some public officer to whom they 
may be intrusted. 

8. The town council of Newberry, impressed with the excitement in the public mind 
touching and growing out of the fact that arms are in the hands of indiscreet and un- 
autherized persons, thereby constantly threatening the peace of the State, would re- 
spectfully but firmly insist that the public arms, if they be so, should be removed to 
the State armory at Columbia. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Y. J. POPH, Intendant. 

E. 8S. COPPORK, Warden. 
GEO. W. PEARSON, Warden. 
T. C. POOL, Warden. 

JOHN C. WILSON, Warden. 


The W1TNESS. That communication was dispatched to the Governor 
on the day on which the arms were taken. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What day was that ?7—A. It was the day before the assembling of 
the democratic convention. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The date of the letter is there, is it not?—A. No, sir;. unfortuhate- 
ly it is not. It was the day before the assembling of the democratic 
convention, and that, I think, convened on the 16th of August. To that 
the governor replied in two or three days, and I regret to say I have 
not his reply with me. The substance, however, I can give to the com- 
mittee from memoranda that I have in my possession. 


By Mr. MERRIMoN: 


(). State whether you had any further correspondence on the subject. 
—A. | had a letter from Governor Chamberlain two or three days after 
the report was made, acknowledging the receipt of this communication, 
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but in deference to what I understand to be the ruling of the committee 
I will not go into the contents of that letter. 

@. Give any further correspondence you had with him.—A. On the 
3d of October, I received the following communication from the goy- 
ernor: 

CoL_uMBiA, October 2, 1876. 

Sir: Referring to your former communication of the , respecting a box of State 
arms taken into your official possession from the depot at Newberry Court-House, I 
now write you tosay that I have been informed that the said box of arms is still in 
your possession. I had supposed that his honor Judge Northrop had made an order 
placing them in charge of the sheriff of Newberry County. 

Under these circumstances, I will direct that they be sent by you to Columbia to my 
official address. I will thank you to advise me of the time of shipment. 

Yours, respectfully, 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor South Carolina. 
Y. J. Pops, Esq., 
Intendant Newberry Court-House. 


On the 20th of October his excellency directed the following commu- 
nication to me: 
CoLumBIA, October 20, 1876. 
Sir: On the 2d instant I directed you to ship me a box of arms in your possession. 
I have received no reply, and I therefore write again to request an immediate reply. 
Yours, respectfully, 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor South Carolina. 
Y. J. Pope, Esq., 
Intendant Newberry Court-House. 


To that letter I replied as follows: 


NEWBERRY, S. C., 24th October, 1876. 
To His Excellency D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor of South Carolina : 


Your excellency’s favors of the 2d and 20th instant were presented to the town coun- 
cil of Newberry this day, and I am directed by that body to assure your excellency 
that they will take great pleasure in complying with your wish that the arms, &c., 
in question shall be sent to Columbia, provided proof is made that such arms, &c., are 
the property of the State. 

The necessity and propriety of this step on our part will be at once evident to your 
excellency when it is stated that the arms, &c., were shipped from Columbia to New- 
berry by E. M. Suber to H. Bailey, both persons in private life, and in no wise connected 
with the State government, so far as this body is now advised. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Y. J. POPE, 
Intendant of the Town of Newberry. 


@. Was that the end of the correspondence 7?—A. That was the end 
of the correspondence. 

Q. What became of the arms ?—A. They are still in my possession 
as intendant of the town of Newberry. 

@. Were those public arms ?—A. Yes, sir. When [ call them public 
arms, | mean that they were not fowling-pieces. 

(). Were they Army guns?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). They were arms used for warfare ?—A. Yes, sir; of a deadly char- 
acter. 
(). They have not been called for since by anybody ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did Governor Chamberlain send anybody to identify or look after 
them ?—A. That is hearsay. 

Q. Did anybody call upon you in reference to those arms?—A. No, 
sir. Judge Northrop, the judge of our circuit, spoke to me on one ocea- 
sion about them. 


PO 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 
(). Had he official authority to interfere in regard to them?—A. 

He is judge of that circuit. .He had no more official authority to 
interfere than the goyernor. If the case was properly presented to 
him he might have more to do with them than the governor. No 
proceeding had been had in our court in regard to it, and I am frank to 
say that as the high peace officer of the circuit it was that he spoke to 
me. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know anything further about these arms than you have 
already testified ?—A. No, sir. I cannot recall anything further. 

@. Do you know anything about the general reputation of T. H. 
Cooke ?—A. Well, I have known Judge Cooke for a number of years. 
I knew him at the bar, and since he has been judge, and I know of 
nothing anywhere against him. The only thing in the world that I 
knew against him was his official connection with the republican party 
in the State of South Carolina. 

(. Will you say that his reputation for truth is good, or otherwise ?— 
A. I would answer that, from my own conviction of his truthfulness, I 
have no cause to say the least thing against him. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. Most unhesitatingly. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Who invited the democrats to be present at the meeting at New- 
berry Court-House, when Governor Chamberlain was there ?—A. Well, 
sir, I will state: I was chairman of the county executive committee of 
the democratic party, and a subcommittee was appointed to confer 
with the representatives of the republican party of Newberry County 
in regard to a joint discussion. Colonel Ellison, S. Keitt, and myself 
were that subcommittee. We at once conferred with the gentlemen, 
white and colored, representing the republican party in our county. 

@. Who were they ?—A. Joseph D. Boston, Harry B. Scott, H. C. 
Moses, James ©. Leahy, and I think Senator H. C. Corwin was there, 
but I am not positive as to his presence; the other names I do not re- 
member—there were probably ten of them. They had announced to 
us, upon the reception of our request, that there should be a joint dis- 
eussion; that it would be out of their power to answer until they con- 
ferred with their speakers from Columbia, but that if we would repair 
to the depot and wait the arrival of the train with their speakers, they 
would there give us an answer. We did so, and H. C. Moses and Mr. 
Boston, and perhaps some other one, came to us and said that they had 
conferred with their speakers, and had agreed to divide time, with this 
proviso, I think, that Governor Chamberlain was to speak first, and be 
allowed an hour, as he was to go back on the down train, which passed 
our place about 2.30 o’clock. They also stipulated some other things 
that I cannot now recollect. After this announcement was made, that 
there was to be a joint discussion, I, as chairman of the democratic 
party of the county, advised them of it, and we followed right after 


| their procession. 





Q. When did you have this consultation with the republicans you 
have named ?—A. On the morning of the day on which the speaking 
took place. 

Q. Had the democrats of the county been invited, prior to that time, 
to be present at that meeting ?—A. No, sir; they had not. 

Q. How did it happen that so many of them were present ?—A. I. 


| ordered them there as chairman of the democratic party. 
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Q. Did you order them there after you had this consultation with the 
republicans ?—A. No, sir; 1 ordered them there before. 

(Q. Then I did not use the proper word. I supposed you would invite 
merely, but it seems you ordered. What authority had you for order- 
ing them to be present at a republican meeting ?7—A. Understand me 
now. The republican meeting that took place was in the grove about 
half a mile out of town. I ordered them to the town, with the expecta- 
tion that the republicans would allow the joint discussion. | 

Q. Then the fact is that you ordered them to be present at the town 
on the day of the republican meeting, intending to ask for a joint dis- 
cussion 7—A. QO, yes. 

Q. Was it a part of the policy of the democratic party that the mem- 
bers of that party should be present at republican meetings ?—A. We 
intended to do so. 

Q. Whether you were invited or not?—-A. Public meetings you know 
are open to the world. There has never been any edict from the repub- 
lican party saying democrats should not attend their meetings. 

Q. But do you say that public meetings are open to the world, to the 
extent that the opposite party shall take possession of the meetings ?— 
A. I never have observed anything of that character in my own county 
_ on either side. 

Q. What authority had you for seizing that box containing arms, as 
you say ?—A. I am intendant of the town, and by statute the same 
powers are given to the intendant of a town and his wardens, either 
severally or jointly, as are by law given to a trial-justice, wherever there 
is a suspicion attaching to property. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Will you be kind enough to turn to the law to which you refer ?—., 
A. As soon as suspicion attaches to the possession of property, the 
magistrate, trialjustice, or intendant has the right to investigate the 
matter, and it was under that view of my official duty that I did so. 

By Mr. CAMERON: y 

Q. Has a magistrate that right under a statute of the State ?—A. Im- 
memorial usage gives it tohim. Ihave never known a case of a refusal 
to exercise that right where property of a suspicious character was in 
the possession of any one. 

Mr. CAMERON. Just turn to that law if you please. 

[The witness examines the Statutes of South Carolina.] 

The W1tTNESS. I think, upon reflection, that you will not find the laws 
regulating the incorporation of towns in these General Statutes. I do 
not see the act which was passed in 1870. 

Q. I will ask you if there was any law of this State, at that time, 
prohibiting any citizen of the State from owning Remington rifles?—A. 
O, no. 

’Q. And there was no statute or law prohibiting any transportation 
company from shipping, or receiving for shipment, any kind of arms 
or ammunition ?—A. I think not, sir. I speak of that without knowl- 
edge, and only from general impression. I cannot see any reason for 
such a statute. | 

Q. Please to explain under what right, or claim of right, you caused 
that box to be seized.—A. Well, sir, I will give you an answer as frankly 
as I can conceive. Early in July last, I think it was, so much trouble 
was brought upon the State by reason of the State arms being in the 
hands of irresponsible parties, that it made the citizens of South Caro-- 
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lina exceedingly anxious that such things should not exist. I refer to 
the Hamburgh troubles. ; 

@. And you assume that the State arms were in the hands of irre- 
sponsible parties. Do you know anything of those facts yourself ?—A. 
As I stated, I will try to be as free and frank as I may. This matter of 
the shipment of guns from Columbia had attracted suspicion—this very 
identical box. The Register, a paper pnblished in Columbia, had pub- 
lished a paragraph, which was right under the eyes of the governor, 
on the very morning when I seized the guns. That paragraph called 
attention to the fact that this very box contained public arms, and that 
they had been sent up to Newberry to a private party. That was 
brought to my attention in that way—that they were public arms. 
Those matters were so suspicious in themselves that I felt it to be my 
duty, as a peace officer, to see to it that, if they were public arms, they 
should get into private hands by warrant of law, and not surreptitiously. 
it was said that the guns that had been sent to Hamburgh were State 
arms. It was announced in the public prints, and generally believed, 
and that they had been the cause of the troubie. In the upper portion 
of South Carolina, in 1870 and 1871, we had a great deal of trouble in 
that way—so much so that the governor of the State then called in his 
public arms and ammunition which had been put in the hands of the 
negro militia; and having such perfect peace in our section, we especi- 
ally desire that it should be kept up. In my own county, I wish to state 
frankly that the whites and blacks live in the most perfect harmony as 
between white man and black man. I do not think we had a political 
disturbance, excepi probably the one I referred to, where the white man 
and black man struck. Bat whether that grew out of political differ- 
ences I am unable to say. 

@. You do not know whether those were State arms or not, do you?— 
A. Only by general reputation. . 

@. You refused to return them because proof had not been made tha 
they were State arms, did you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then can you say that you know they are State arms ?—A. I only 
Say as a general impression, as a moral conviction. 

Q@. I ask you if you can say that they are State arms ?—A. I tell you 
only as a moral conviction. I cannot say so legaily, because the adju- 
tant-general, who is the custodian by law, would have to come forward 
and identify the arms as belonging to the State before I could say ab- 
solutely that they were State arms. 

Q. Iwill ask you whether you did or did not refuse to return them to 
Governor Chamberlain, or send them to him, because he had not proved 
that they were State arms?—A. I refused to make proof for him. I 
desired that the public should be informed of this loose and surreptitious 
way of doing wrong in South Carolina. 

@. Then the statement in your letter was not true, was it?—A. It 
was. My statement in the letter was that “‘ The arms shall be returned 
to you, provided you prove property.” 

Did you then have any legal right to their custody 7—A. Yes, sir; 
as peace officer, I feel that I had. 
_ Q. But you can point out no statute under which you were author- 
ized to receive them ?—A. I understood you to ask me to point out the 
Statute which gave to the intendant and wardens, either jointly or sey- 
erally, the same powers that trial-justices have. I understood that to 


ee question, and I thought you were waiting for me to point that 
out. 
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Q. Do you claim that trial-justices have a right to seize property ?— 
A. Property under suspicious circumstances? OQ, yes. 

Q. That must be a general statute ?—A. They have a right to take up 
stolen property. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. On the supposition that they have the same right that trial justices 
have, just show us the statutes or the right that trial-justices have in 
such cases.—A. Section 12, page 195, is as follows: 


They [trial justices} shall have jurisdiction of larcenies, by stealing of the property 
ofanother, * * * * ifthe property stolen does not exceed $20 in value. 

SECTION 13. They shall have jurisdiction of the offenses of buying, receiving, or 
aiding in the concealment of stolen goods and other property. 


Q. Is that the statute to which you referred as giving you power ?— 
A. I referred to these sections. I have not read all. 


Src. 15. They shall cause to be arrested all persons found within the county charged 
with any offense, and persons who, after committing any offense within the county, 
escape out of the same; examine into treasons, felonies, grand larcenies, high crimes 
and misdemeanors, and commit or bind over for trial those who appear to be. guilty of 
crimes or offenses not within their jurisdiction. 


Q. In other words, you refer to the chapter ?—A. Yes, sir. You 
notice, in my proceedings, that I had both party and property brought 
before me. The party disclaimed any ownership, connection with, or 
control over it, and it was thereby left on my hands. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. The box was addressed to him?—A. Yes, sir; it was addressed 
to him. I brought both person and property before me, and the per- 
son disclaimed that it was his property. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did any one make an affidavit before you that this was stolen 
property ?—A. Well, the affidavit that was made before me was made 
by three responsible citizens. I have not the affidavit before me, and 
therefore I cannot tell exactly what they did state, but certainly they 
stated sufficient to cause me to call the council together. 

Q. But was it alleged that the property was stolen?—A. I think it 
was more suspicion than otherwise. I do not know that they used the 
words stolen property, and I do not like to say that they did. I like to 
be careful about these things. 

Q. I guess you may as well admit that you had no legal right to seize 
that property.—A. O, no, sir; I don’t admit that. ; 

Q. I wish you would furnish that affidavit to the committee.—A. I 
can do so. Now I say I can do so—I don’t know why I should not be 
able to do so. It should be among the records of the town council. 
But I don’t want you gentlemen to understand that I would not have 
seized the box of arms without the affidavit. I think, upon the infor- 
mation that I received, as a judicial officer it would have been my duty to 
have kept the box. 

Q. What authority had the town council to interfere in the matter ?— 
A. Well, we have charge of the peace of our town, sir. 

@. You yourself are intendant, and you state that under the statutes 
of this State you have the same judicial powers that the trial-justice 
has?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have all the other members of the council the same judicial pow- 
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ers ?—A. The same judical powers, either jointly or severally. Wecan 
either meet as a body or as individuals. Of course, when I am present 
in the town, I am, by law, the intendant, and control those things. 

@. Did you issue any process directing the seizure of the arms ?—A. 
O, yes. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). Please furnish us with that also. 

The WITNESS. Yes, sir; my mandate was in writing, and under the 
corporate seal. 

By Mr, MERRIMON: 

@. As a set-off to certain questions asked you, I will ask you whether 
there is any statute of your State which provides that arms may be 
shipped as agricultural implements to anybody ?—A. No, sir; and not 
as shoemakers’ tools, either. 

Q. I will ask you whether the arms that you examined in that box 
are like the arms that belong to the State government here ?—A. I can- 
not answer that question. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Is there any statute in the State prohibiting the shipment of arms 
as agricultural implements or shoemakers’ tools ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. I will ask you whether guns shipped in that way would not be re- 
garded as shipped under very questionable circumstances. 
— Mr. CAMERON. I object to that question as calling for mere matter of 
opinion. 
(Objection sustained.) 


JOHN R. TOLBERT.—ARBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, SN. C., January 8, 1877. 
JOHN R. TOLBERT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you now reside ?—Answer. Columbia, South Car- 
olina. 

@. How leng have you resided in Columbia?—A. A few days. 

@. Where did you reside before you resided in this city 7—A. In Ab- 
beville County. 

Q. How long had you resided in Abbeville County ?—A. Forty 
years. 

Q. I will ask you if you are a native of that county 7—A. Yes, sir; 
J am a native of Abbeville County. 

@. You have lived there all your life, substantially, until you came to 
Columbia ?—A. All my life, except intervals of a year or two. I lived 
in Texas one year and in Virginia one year. 

Q. To which political party do you belong ?—A. I belong to the re- 
publican party. 

@. State whether you were a candidate for any office on the State re- 
publican ticket in this State at the last election.—A. Yes, sir; I was 
a candidate for superintendent of education. 

Q. Did you take any part in the late political canvass in this State? 
and if you say you did, make astatement of the matters that came under 
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your own observation while engaged in such canvass.—A. I was put 
on the State ticket and assigned to certain portions of the country to 
canvass, and did canvass to a certain extent several counties in the 
State. . 

Q. Which counties did you visit and canvass ?—A. I visited Ander- 
son, Oconee, Abbeville, and Edgefield. , 

@. This committee is charged specially to inquire whether the colored 
republicans were prevented from voting as they desired to vote by any 
sort of intimidation. You can give the committee any knowledge you 
have in regard to that.—A. I consider that unusual means were re- 
sorted to override 

Mr. MERRIMON. I object to that. 





i 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. State what those means were.—A. So far as [ was personally con- 
cerned, I myself was frequently threatened by various parties. 

Q. Now state what threats were made.—A. 1 was told by members 
of the democratic club, who were friendly with me, not to go to a cer- 
tain place myself. 

Q. Give us the information specifically, wnen and by whom it was 
told you.—A. For instance, a man by the name of Hilenberg, of 
Abbeville County, came to see me and told me that his democratic . 
friends of Edgefield had got him tu come and see me, for me not to go to 
Hdgefield County ; that acertain captain of the rifle-club in that county, 
whuse name was Sheppard—and the man who told HKilenberg was De- 
voe; he was over there to Devoe’s, and he told him to tell me not to 
cross the line into Edgefield County. I live right on the line, and that 
is how I came to get that message. J am interested ih Edgefield as a 
planter, and of course would want to go occasionally to Edgefield and 
try to get an opportunity to get republican voters in that part of the 
country. -I took every occasion that I dared to do it, and these men 
would send me messages. This man brought a message, that if I ever 
did come into that county and undertake to make my speeches, I would 
be shot down, and I have not been to Edgefield, although I own land 
in that county, but I have not been there for four or five months. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because I do not want to get into trouble. I do 
not want to provoke riots. I was interested, and am still interested in 
peace. That was before the election, of course. This speaking busi- 
ness is all over now, but before election for several months I did not go 
to one plantation particularly that I have in Edgefield County, ten miles 
south of me. 

Q. I will ask you if you deemed it dangerous on account of informa- 
tion received from democrats ?—A. Yes, sir; from democrats themselves. 
Ihave some warm personal friends among the democrats—L suppose I 
may call them friends. 

@. Did you attend any republican meetings in Abbeville County ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I was there on what they call *“‘ Big Tuesday.” We had 
not held our State convention then, but I went there with the governor 
and superintendent of education, and Judge Hoge was there the day 
before ; and I left there in the night after. Big Tuesday. 

Q. What occurred the day before “ Big Tuesday ,” as you call it 7—A. 
Well, | met Governor Chamberlain and his friends at Ninety-Six, and 
told them what was going on; told them how I had been treated there 
about my depot the day before, and how I had found everything that 
was going to be done, &e. 


JOHN R. TOLBERT—THE CANVASS. &7 


Q. Just tell the facts; how you had been treated the day before.—A. 
Well, sir; I was told the day before—— 
. By whom ?—A. By democrats. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(). Name them.—A. Gentlemen, I know pretty near every democrat 
and every republican voter in my county. You may put down Moore 
and Hiseman ; they told me that we had to divide the time. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANcY : 


@. Had that meeting been called as a republican meeting ?—A. It 
was called as a republican meeting. I belong to the executive com- 
mittee of ny county. They asked me first something about the meet- 
ing. I affected ignorance as to what our programme was, and I tried 
to explain it as well as I could; and after I got through with my expla- 
nation, these men told me what they were going to do. Said I, ** Gen- 
tlemen, if you know so well what the programme is, why do you ask me 
about this thing?” Well, they would get mad and commence 

Q. What did they say they were going to do?7—A. They said they 
were going to fix us; they were going to show us how things were to 
be, and all that sort of talk. D. Wyatt Aiken was going to take care 
of Judge Hoge, who, at that time, thought that he was going to be the 
candidate for Congress, I suppose, and somebody was going to take 
care of the governor, &c. In other words, they intended to take care 
of our meeting—capture it; which they did do. 

Q. State what occurred on the day of the meeting?—A. Well, sir, I 
live twenty-five miles from the county-seat, and I left home about mid- 
night, I suppose, in order to avoid entanglements on the way, but I was 
detained at a plantation I have, and I had to stop a while before day- 
light to look after some matters, and about sun-up I got to Greenwood. 
That is twelve or fourteen miles this side of my house, and after I passed 
Greenwood a piece, some parties, who I supposed were going to Abbe- 
ville, just before I got to them, fired off their pistols and yelled. 

Q. Were you in a carriage?—A. No, sir; I was on horseback. I did 
not know exactly what to make of it, and after a while a democrat, 
Captain McTaggart, galloped up to me. He is an old friend of mine, 
and was captain of a rifle-club at Greenwood. He had on his pistols, 
and I am very familiar with the gentleman; he has been my physician, 
and friend, and schoolmate, and is a friend of mine yet, personally. He 
galloped up, and I stopped my horse. Said I, ‘ Doctor, I don’t know 
but what I will be saluted as I was a mile or two back here.” Said I, 
“They have been shooting around me this morning, and I don’t know 
what to make of thisthing.” ‘‘ Well,” he says, ‘I have been your friend, 
and have voted for you as a republican; but,” he says, ‘ we are going 
to carry this election. While I am friendly with you, we are going to 
carry this election.” Said I, ‘‘ What do you mean by that?” He says, 
‘7 will tell you this thing is going to be hell.” That is just what his 
remark was. Said I, ‘*Mose, you have known me all your life; you 
have voted for me; and youstill profess personal friendship toward me, 
and,” said I, “I don’t know what that means.” “Well,” he said, ‘this 
thing is going to be hell, and we are going to carry this election; the 
white people of this country shall control it, and every man who ain’t 
for us is against us; and it has got down to this, and you have got to 
vote a democratic ticket, and you have got to go with us, or you have 
got to be a nigger.” Said I, ‘I have accepted the situation long ago, 
and,” said I, “it don’t make any difference with me, and you know it.” 
Said I, “I have been through one or two of these things you call ‘hell’ 
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already, in Abbeville County ;” and he says, ‘‘ It will be hell; I never 
passed through any hell before.” He galloped down the road, and told 
me that there was 150 or 200 soldiers (rifle-club men) coming from Hdge- 
field, and he had to go down and see the Buck Level gang and some 
others, and I left him in that condition. He was armed, and had two 
pistols buckled on the outside—old army pistols. 

Q. Were the white men armed that day 7?—A. Certainly. They were 
conspicuously armed. I have a brother who lives between Greenwood 
and Abbeville, and I got off my horse at my brother’s house and turned 
him loose myself. I didn’t even wait for the servants to take him; and 
I hadn’t got into the door good before the cavalry came on, marching in 
twos, galloping, hooting and yelling; and they all knew me, and they 
would holler out my name. I stopped at my brother’s to get my break- 
fast; and they would holler out my name, saying, they would take care 
of me to-day: ‘“* We will take care of you to-day, John,” and all that 
sort of talk. I told them I was going on to Abbeville myself directly ; 
and I did go there. There were rifle-companies formed along the road 
clear on to Abbeville. [had no idea of seeing so many, as [ remarked to 
Judge Cooke. I saw him at the depot; and I said, ‘‘ Judge, Governor 
Chamberlain is the most popular man in this State; I had no idea he 
was so popular.” I staid with the judge a good deal that day—but I 
suppose it is not necessary ior me to give an account of the meeting, as 
it has been published and rehearsed so much. I stood in front of the 
stand. I went with the governor to the stand. I followed our flag 
down to the stand. It was carried over by a colored man. I went there 
with the governor and took my position in front of the stand, and stood 
there for six hours on my feet, and heard all the speech. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. You may state what occurred at that meeting.—A. The governor 
made a conservative speech; just such a speech, I reckon, as he was 
obliged to make that day; and Col. D. Wyatt Aiken responded to it. 
He said he did not want but a half hour to demolish the governor. 
His proposition was, that Chamberlain’s administration had been corrupt 
and hypocritical. Those are his identical words, I think; and he called 
him a liar and a thief, and all sorts of things like that; and said 
something about war in his speech, and * war to the knife, and the knife 
* to the hilt.” The way that came in, a colored man had said a night or 
two previous to the meeting that Colonel Aiken should not speak at 
Abbeville Court-House on Big Tuesday. It was a republican meeting, 
and they were not going to let any democrats speak. When he got to 
that he just said something about letting slip the ‘dogs of war,” and 
‘‘war to the knife,and the knife to the hilt,” and I suppose he meant 
just what he said. He was mad. Heis always mad. 

@. That was his chronic condition ?—A. Certainly ; I know him well. 
The democratic orators, except General McGowan, (he made a very 
good speech,) were rather inflammatory in their remarks. Colonel 
othran said that people ought to-salt the radicals. Ido not know ex- 
actly what that means. He said they ought to go to our meetings and 
not let the radicals have a single meeting. ‘ You go there and see 
them.” I don’t know what that means, either. I have an idea what it 
means, both to “see them” and to “salt them.” Those two expres- 
sions were very frequently used that day, in reference to our meetings 
and our politicians generally. There was a big colored man over there, 
and Col. D. Wyatt Aiken pointed him out—Tom Williamson, a big mu- 
latto politician from Saluda—he pointed him out threateningly. 
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Q. How did the democrats come to speak at that meeting ? 

The Witness. To capture our meeting ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Well, we got down there, and raised our flag, and raised a sort of 
platform ourselves that morning, and of course it was previously agreed 
that there was to be a division of time. That was done in order to 
prevent a riot or fuss. It was agreed the evening before to have a di- 
vision of time, and who was to speak, and so on. Well, as soon as we 
got up there, Colonel Cothran, representing the democrats, was on the 
stand, and a republican manager was on the stand, too. Our flag was 
put up there, and by that time there came another man, and then 
another, and soon; and they just formed in, and a few of our party 
were in front of the stand; in fact, I took my position there, and the 
democratic cavalry were come around, and we were just encircled with 
fire and steel. I could feel the breath of their horses frequently, because 
I was just in front of the stand, and stood there for six hours. They 
formed around us, and in that way tbey captured our meeting, and had 
everything their own way. 

@. How many mounted and armed men were there, in your opinion ?— 
A. There were about two thousand mounted democrats, 1 suppose, as 
far as I could judge. I did count a good many of them on the road and 
in the village after I got there, as they were formed up on the road. 
There were men there from Anderson, from Edgefield and Abbeville, 
from Laurens, and I suppose some there from Georgia. There were a 
good many there, at all events, that 1 didn’t know, and I suppose there 
were two thousand mounted cavalry that day, and we fellows were 
hemmed in that day, and had to stay there; we could not even go and 
get a drink of water; it was, ‘‘Come back here; you have got to hear 
this argument out; come back. ” It was a very hot day in August, and 
I have a very lively recollection of that day, and this whole campaign ; 
it has hurt me. 

(. Were the white men generally armed on that day?—A. Certainly ; 
I say they were conspicuously armed with side-arms, and a great many 
had guns. There were wagons there—unot at the place, but on the road— 
that I suppose were loaded with guns. I did not see them, but it is my 
belief they were loaded with guns. 

Q. Do you know a man named L. P. Guffin ?—A. I have known him 
eight or ten years. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is for truth in that community 7— 
A. Well, he is like a good many other men in a heap of things, and a 
man is not believed if he belongs to a certain political party; but as far 
as I have had dealings with him—I have had certain transactions with 
him, officially and privately, and I would believe him individually. L 
have a great deal of confidence in the man. He is outspoken, frank, 
and brave. I have known him a long time, and I have a good deal of 
confidence in him. He has been identified with myself politically, and 
1 have had some business transactions with him, and I know him very 

well, and have known him for ten or twelve e year s, and I would believe 
him. 

Q. How do the white and colored races in your community compare 
as to numbers ?—A. We always had about 2,000 or 1,800 republican ma- 
jority. 

Q. Then the colored population exceeds the white ?—A. O, certainly, it 
does. Our county is pretty well populated, and we always claim from 
1,800 to 2,000 republican majority in our county. 
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q. I will ask you if you ever heard any colored people, or republicans, 
of your county state that the reputation of Guffin for truth was bad ? 
[Objected to by Mr. Merrimon, and objection overruled. | 
A. Mr. Guffin has his enemies, of course; I have heard the white 
people of the county say that he had too much influence with the col- 
ored men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Takethe white peopleand the colored people together in your county, 
and take the reputation of Mr. Guffin as it would be with the majority 
of the people, would it be good or bad among the whites and blacks 
taken together ?—A. It would be good so far as the majority is con- 
cerned, because he has been elected to office by a majority of the peo- 
ple in the county. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

(). How is it in regard to the reputation of his brother, L. L. Guaffin 7— 
A. I don’t think as much of L. L. Guffin as I do of Pem, the sheriff. 
He is smart and shrewd, and [ never had as much to do with L. L. 
Guffin, in fact, as I have with Pem Guffin. 

(. Do you know William H. Heard ? 

The WITNESS. The representative from Laurens ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; I know him pretty well. 

(). How long have you known him ?—A. I don’t know. 

(. Several years ?—A. I think I have known him for about two years. 

(). Do you know what his reputation for truth is in that community ?7— 
A. Well, I have been—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Take the whole majority of the people, black and satite what 
would be his reputation among them ?—A. I have had but very little 
private dealing with Heard. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. We do not inquire about that.—A. My private opinion is—I be- 
lieve that the majority of the people in my county would believe him 
to be an average truthful man; he is a little better than an average 
man. He is a man of some intelligence. I believe a majority of the 
people would sustain him as a man to be believed upon his oath. I 
would believe him, if you put the question that way. 

Q. You would believe him under oath 7?—A. Yes, sir. He has been 
teaching school in my county. 

Q. Do you know anything about the formation of rifle-clubs in your 
county ?—A. No, sir; I was never in arifle-club in my life. 

(). Have any of the democrats connected with rifle- clubs informed 
you that they were organized ?—A. Yes, sir; O, yes. 

@. What have they said to you upon that ‘subject 2—A. Well, the 
democrats have frequently told me that they had the thing fixed, "and 
they would say, ‘‘ We are going to carry this election.” I asked the 
question, ‘‘ How can you do it? We have got the votes, and it takes — 
votes to carry the election.” They would say, “‘ Well, we are going to 
doit; we are organized, and we are going to do it ; we have never been 
or eanized before in South Carolina, and we are organized now, and we 
intend to carry this election.” That was the way they talked to me. 

(. It has been stated here by a good many democratic witnesses that 
the spirit of this campaign upon the part of the democrats was peace- 
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ful; I want to know whether you saw that spirit manifested in your 
county ?—A. I haven’t been the recipient of any of it; I have been 
heretofore in the county, and last election I was popular with the 
democratic party; they voted for me with unanimity, but I com- 
menced feeling this thing about the 26th of May, when this Har- 
mony affair on the edge of Edgefield occurred. I began to feel the 
effects of the democratic policy in this State, and from that time I have 
been feeling it, but it has not made that impression upon me at all. 
Men who used to be friendly with me in church, and in business, and in 
office, and all that sort of thing, now refuse to speak to me when I would 
hold out my hand and greet them. They would talk to me in this way: 
““T won’t speak to a republican ;” men that I was brought up with and 
went to school with and had business intercourse with, and men who 
voted for me two years ago for office in my county. I have never seen 
any indication of the peaceful solution of this thing on the part of the 
democratic party. Itisall right if you vote the democratic ticket; they 
told me that. Men wanted me to go on their ticket; said it would be 
all right, and ‘“‘We will vote for you again.” Said I, “I can’t do it; 
we are making a different issue now, altogether.” 

Q. Do you know, personally, whether the democratic clubs or rifle- 
clubs were riding around nights in the country ?—A. Yes, sir; I know 
that they rode around my place nights, two or three times. 

Q. How many men did they have?—A. About 25 or 30 inall, prob- 
ably. I have seen 25 or 30 men riding around my premises. 

@. What did they do?—A. On one occasion they took guns away 
from some colored men that they met on the road. They would dis- 
charge their pistols opposite my house. That has been done in the day- 
time, and on Sunday, so far as that is concerned. In going from church 
the democrats have done that; stopped at my gate and fired off their 
pistols and hollered. 

Q. What do you know, if anything, in reference to colored men hay- 
ing been discharged for the reason that they voted the republican 
ticket ?—A. I know that on my own land there are men now who were 
discharged. I know some men who are just building houses on my 
land because they could not live anywhere else, they say. I know one 
man who is on my land, who is a well-to-do farmer; Mr. Brooks dis- 
charged him. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. I do know that of 
my own knowledge; and a man named Talliaferro Logan, he voted for 
Mr. Chamberlain, contrary to his landlord’s direction. He had sowed 
some wheat on Mr. Brooks’s plantation, and Brooks told him to leave; 
that that was the club arrangement. I know another man, Mr. Haral- 
son, and he engaged with him and sowed some wheat there. Mr. Har- 
alson goes to the club, and the club tells him, “‘ You can’t keep Tallia- 
ferro; he is proscribed.” 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. I know this: I 
know I saw him sowing wheat at Haralson’s, and I know that he is on 
my place now, and that he had to build a house after he came from that 
place, and | know that Mr. Haralson wanted to retain him after he made 
the agreement with me. Mr. Haralson belonged to the democratic club 
at Greenwood, and belongs toa class of people who ought to be repub- 
licans. I have got another man, by the name of Robert Mays, on my 
place, that Mr. T. C. Lipscomb, of the Ninetysix Rifle-Club, let him 
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work land last year, and Lipscomb told this Mays some time ago, ‘‘ You 
must leave; you are proscribed.” 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. Mr. Lipscomb 
and I don’t speak. He has said that he would not be a democrat, when 
they were trying to get me to go into this movement. He said, ‘‘ Men, 
if you let Tolbert into this club L am no longer a democrat.” A dem- 
ocrat told me that. 

Q. Do you treat rifle-clubs and democratic clubs as one and the same 
thing 7—A. I do, sir. 

Q. You do not draw any distinction between thats 2?—A. No, sir, I 
don’t; ‘‘a democratic rifle-club or organization” is what I call it and re- 
gard it. 

@. You do not make any distinction between them at all?—A. No, 
sir, I don’t, and have not. 

Q. I ask you now if a large portion—an indefinite number—of re- 
spectable people in your county, whom you respect and who respect 
you, at least personally, do not regard both of these Guffins as men of 
bad reputation ?—A. No, sir, they don’t; not so far as Pembroke Guf- 
fin is concerned. 

Q. I want what the people say.—A. The people say so, and the ma- 
jority of the people have given him an office. It don’t make any differ- 
ence—you mean intelligent people. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes; I speak now of the intelligent people of your 
county, capable of appreciating character. 

The WITNESS. You mean the democratic party ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. If that means the democratic party. You seem to 
be intelligent, and you are not of that party. 

A. I say that I believe the sheriff is popular with the majority of the 
people, irrespective of parties or races. He has some traits that even 
his enemies admire. 

_Q. How about the other Guffin ?—A. I have never had much dealing 
with him. I say I don’t like him as well as I do the sheriff. 

Q. I do not want your personal likes or dislikes; it is what the 
people say of him ?—A. The majority of the people sent him to the 
legislature two years ago. 





. I speak of the intelligent and appreciative portion of the people in . : 


your community ; whether the intelligent and appreciative part of the 
people of your county say his reputation is not bad.—A. I say this: 
this Mr. Lem. Guffin, in my county at one time, was subjected to a sus- 
picion which did injure him with his own friends—a treasury matter 
with which he was tangled up; but I say, after that Mr. Guffin, so to 
speak, recovered himself, and was elected to the legislature by a major- 
ity of the people of my county, and that is a responsibie position. 

(. And a majority of the people in your county are negroes ?—A. 
The negroes are in the majority; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you vote for him yourself?—A. I did, sir; and I voted for 
him, the last time, for clerk of the court in my county. That shows 
what I think of him. 
~ Q. Now, as to Heard; how do the same class of people regard Heard ? 

The WITNESS. The white people, do you mean? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. i have never heard the white people say anything against Mr. 
Heard. They look upon him as a young man of some ambition. I have 
heard them express themselves in that way; that Heard was inexperi- 
enced, but was a man that would try to learn something. 

@. Does he live in your neighborhood ?—A. No, sir; not in my im- 
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mediate neighborhood. I have heard democrats say that about Heard. 

@. In all these troubles, nobody offered you any violence?—A. O, 
yes, sir. 

(. Did they strike you ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they shoot you ?—A. Yes, sir; they pulled a pistol out on me. 
I don’t know that anybody has shot to kill me. 

(). Have you been in public life much ?—A. I have been tangled up 
in politics ever since 1868. 

(. Always on the republican side ?—A. I haven’t had office. I have 
ran on the republican ticket. Ever since the surrender I have been a 
republican. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
J. M. JOHNSON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, place of residence, business, and with what 
political party you affiliate—Answer. I am thirty-six years old; I re- 
side in Marion, 8. C.; [am a lawyer by profession, and I affiliate with 
the demccracy. 

(. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign in 
that county, and if you say yes, state what it was.—A. I was candidate 
for county commissioner, and was a member of the central executive 
committee for the democratic party of the county. 

(). Were you, therefore, familiar with the campaign, and the manner 
in which it was conducted in your county ?—A. Yes, sir; entirely so. 

@. State whether if was any part of the policy or practice of the 
democratic party in your county to intimidate the colored people by 
threatening violence to induce them to vote the democratic ticket 7—A. 
Their policy was entirely the contrary. Their policy was to win them 
over, and no pains were spared to seek opportunities to address them 
when we could do so. County meetings were generally appointed by 
the opposition, so as to prevent the attendance of colored people, as 
much as possible, at our stated meetings. 

(. I ask you whether you sought to induce colored men to vote the 
democratic ticket by threats of violence ?—A. Not at all, sir. 

q. Is it within your knowledge that anybody else did ?—A, Not at 
all, sir. I know, however, that I was mainly instrumental in getting 
up at the court-house what I cail the Hampton club among the colored 
people, and the greatest obstacle was the wives of colored men them- 
selves. Their wives persecuted them very severely, and to my certain 
knowledge, on some occasions, and at the public meetings, threatened 
to go with them to the polls in order to prevent them voting the demo- 
cratic ticket, and they were instructed by such men as Cardozo, the late 
secretary of state, and others to do so. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I heard him in a 
public meeting make what I considered a very vulgar utterance. He 
instructed the colored ladies what to do with their husbands in case they 


voted for Hampton. 
S| 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What did he tell them to do?—A. Not to sleep with them any 
more; a very severe punishment, too. I know of another instance par- 
ticularly, where a Hampton colored man in the county attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

@. Who was he?—A. His name was Isaac Butler. To my personal 
knowledge he was taunted considerably on the streets, and on two 
several occasions he came to me with great complaints on account of 
the assaults and taunts which he had suffered most violently. 

Q. State whether there was any trouble there about any division of 
time in your political discussions, and if you say yes, give us to under- 
stand how it arose and terminated ?—A. On one occasion we had a joint 
discussion at the court-house, but never afterwards could we secure 
another one. The colored people through the entire country showed a 
great disposition to go with us. They complained that the foreign col- 
ored people imported from Charleston and the North were getting the 
offices while they were left out. We had a joint discussion on one oc- 
casion and then a grand meeting at the court-house. I went on the 
stand in person, and Mr. Cardozo was there on that occasion and asked 
for a joint discussion. He said it would give him very great pleasure 
to have a joint discussion. General Butler was there, and he consulted 
with the other speakers and arranged a plan for speaking, but finally 
the chairman of the meeting said there could not be a joint discussion, 
although the majority of the people there were overwhelmingly in favor 
of a joint discussion. ‘That decision created great dissatisfaction among 
the colored people, and the colored Hampton clubs we had grew very 
rapidly after that. They said the leaders certainly had a great many 
things to conceal if they would not have those joint discussions. You 
asked me about intimidation, I believe. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. ; 

The WITNESS. I do think that the most striking instance of intimida- 
tion in that county was on the part of Federal soldiers. They were 
there for some sixty days before the election, and on the very eve of the’ 
election—I think two days prior to the election—they went out suddenly 
to arrest the parties that were concerned in this visit to the house of one 
Simon Crawford, on the 16th of September. On the eve of the election 
they made arrests of parties in that neighborhood and brought them in 
between midnight and day on Sunday morning. 

Q. Just before the election?—A. Just before election on Tuesday. 

Q. And that transaction took place in September?—A. In September, 
and the warrant that was issued for the arrest of these parties charged 
that Simon Crawford was hindered from advocating the election of C. 
©. Bowen and others, and it was absolutely before the nomination of 
Bowen. The parties retained me to appear before the United States 
commissioner as their counsel, and we bailed them out as fast as they 
were brought in, and the soldiers became discouraged. The colored 
people saw that the law was stronger than the United States Army even. 

Q. If you heard any of them say anything about it, you can state it.— 
A. I propose to rehearse what I heard them say. 

Q. You may say what you heard them say.—A. I say that the colored 
people expressed themselves in regard to that matter as being much dis- 
satisfied, and I would not have so stated unless they had done so. I 
heard them myself. On Sunday morning I went to the marshal, and 
told him that if he was to continue arresting people we would come to 
the conclusion at once that it was for the purpose of intimidating our 
people to prevent them from voting. The commissioner first answered, 
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when I went in, that he could not give me a hearing until after the elec- 


tion. I told him then, ‘ Suppose that we waive ahearing.” ‘ Well,” he 


said, “if you waive a hearing, of course I will have to bail them ;” and 
that is the way the bailing business started. Then the marshal said 
that he was bound by the action of the commissioner, and the commis- 
sioner said that he was egged on by Simon Crawford, and finally I told 
the marshal if he would give me a list of the names of the persons he 
wanted I would have them report at my office, and they would make 
their appearance at court witbout the ied of any soldiers. They did so, 
and they were brought before the commissioner on this very charge of 
visiting Simon Crawford’s house. Simon Crawford, on that occasion, 
appeared on the preliminary hearing. The cases were begun, and he 
appeared to testify about being hindered in advocating the election of 
Bowen, and among other things said that if he swore to anything about 
being hindered from advocating the election of C. C. Bowen and others 
for presidential electors in any affidavit, he was dreaming when he did 
so and didn’t know anything about it. I know that the presence of the 
soldiers there just prior to the election did really demoralize our people 
very much. I mean the democracy, and especially the colored club. 
.Q. Do you know Simon Crawford ?—A. Very well, indeed, sir. 

@. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. I know what is said 
about him generally, and I have had some dealings with him. 

@. What is his reputation for truth and honesty 7—A. I don’t think 
he is reliable, sir. 

Q. Would you believe him on oath 7—A. I would not where he was 
interested. 

Q. What is his reputation for violence ?—A. Well, he is considered a 
violent man. He is feared in the community where he lives. 

@. Do you know D. F. Berry ?—A. Very well, indeed. 

@. Who is he ?—A. He is the sheriff of our county, and holding over 
for the present until his successor is qualified. His successor has not 
qualified as yet. ‘ 

@. Do you know whether at any time he was put in jail for any 
cause ?—A. Yes, sir. I had occasion about six years ago to defend him 
on a charge of assault and battery. That is the only time that I know 
of that he has been in jail. He was convicted of assault and battery, 
put in jail, and afterward pardoned. 

Q. Who pardoned him ?—A. The then governor; I think it was either 
Scott or Moses. 

I would state in connection with Daniel F. Berry, if you will allow it, 
that he is a man of high character. He was never charged with steal- 
ing, until since I came here, I heard a charge of that sort. He is a very 
efficient officer, and, generally, I know a good deal about the way he be- 
haves, because I have had occasion to notice. 

Q. I will ask you whether he is a popular man with both parties.— 
A. He was until recently. Simon Crawford has managed to create a 
good deal of opposition to him among the colored people. 

Q. What do you know, if anything, about Simon Crawford’s march- 
ing with colored men upon the town of Marion in your county ?—A. 
Well, the most I know about that is simply a report to that effect, and 
then the effect that was produced on the county, and the conduct of 
the citizens afterward, and couriers going back and forth, and the colored 
people coming in that direction. | 

Q. Did you see them ?—A. I did. After the excitement was over, I 
Saw Simon ride in the town. He rodeinina sulky, and afterward left 
unmolested. Then I was applied to by parties to know what to do. 
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(. State anything that you heard Simon Crawford say about pcaia 
Berry Lowery. —A. He was a noted outlaw in Robinson County, North 
Carolina, which joins Marion County, South Carolina, and he has silled 
a great many good citizens in Robinson County. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you know that fact of your own knowledge ?—A. Well, I know 
it about as well as we know the fact of anybody being killed. 

-Q. Did you see it ?—A. No, sir. 

(). It is simply hearsay 7?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. I will ask you if you know that Henry Berry Lowery is rated as 
an outlaw.—A. He was. 

Q. State what you heard Simon Crawford say about Henry Berry 
Lowery.—A. I asked him this question before Mr. Commissioner Stoe- 
ber, after that visit was made to his house Saturday, whether he hadn’t 
said on the-next day to Mr. Douglas McIntire and Mr. Evans that he 
had to go to Marion on Monday in order to obtain legal redress to pun- 
ish Berry and Evans for that visit, and if he failed to get legal redress 
he would move his family to North Carolina and take to the woods, and 


that Henry Berry Lowery would be nowhere, to use his own language ; 


and he said that he had said so in the commissioner’s court. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. Is Crawford known in your vicinity as a republican, or radical, as 
you call them up there ?—A. We call them republicans when they are 
decent. A radical is known as a more odious branch of the party. I 
think he has always affiliated with that party so far as 1 know, but not 
very prominently. He is not known as a leader. 

Q. Did you see his army when it was approaching Marion ?7—A. It 
turned back, I was informed. 

Q. Did you see 1t when it was approaching ?—A. I declined to go and 
negotiate. 

Q. You declined to be one of the peace commissioners 7?—A. I declined 


to go out and negotiate. I just told Offley to tell him to come on, that 


we were not alarmed. 
Q. That is the truth of the matter, you were not alarmed?—A. Some 
were. Stores were closed and schools dismissed, and some were alarmed, 


and I was uneasy, but I told him to tell Simon that I was not alarmed, 


because I was afraid it would embolden him if he thought we were 
alarmed. 

Q. You didn’t see his army 7—A. No, sir. 

(. What time in the day did that formidable army approach the 
town ?—A. In the forenoon, I think, if I recollect rightly. 

Q. Was it a bright, pleasant dav, or did he seek a stormy day to 
frighten the people ?—A. It strikes me that there was nothing unusual 
in the weather ; I don’t happen to remember that there was. 

Q. How large an army went out to meet him?—A. [ think a couple 
of yellow men in a buggy was the delegation. 

Q. And pretty soon Simon came in in a sulky or gig?—A. Pretty 


soon Simon came in ina sulky. I had some very reliable information, 


which I cannot state, as to the size of his army and its behavior. We 
had full reports. 

~Q. Did not Berry and Evans avoid arrest after warrants were issued 
for their arrest by the United States commissioner, under your advice ?— 


A. I cannot say that they did. I didn’t advise them positively. I told 


———— 


4 
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them that if they found out that they were trying to prevent them from 
voting they must try to vote; that we wanted every white vote in the 
county, but not to resist the soldiers. I advised them not to resist the 
soldiers, but to try to vote, and to appear at my office the vext day after 
the election prepared to give bonds. That was my advice. I did tell 
them to try to vote, but not to resist if they were overtaken. Thev | 
didn’t stay at the court-house; they went to some country polling-place. 
J didn’t want them arrested, because I knew it would be very demoraliz- 
ing on our party. 

@. Did the democrats receive as large a vote as usual in your county ?— 
A. Yes, sir; they did. 

@. It was a larger vote, was it not?—A. Considerably larger than 
usual. 

q. So on the whole you don’t think Simon Crawford intimidated the 
democrats very much, do you?—A. No; I don’t think Simon Crawford 
cost one vote to the party, but I believe the soldiers did intimidate both 
white and black. 

Q. Do you know when warrants were issued for the arrest of these 
parties by the commissioner ?—A. I had information. 

q. You were counsel for some of them, and I don’t know but you saw 
the warrants at some time.—A. I[ saw the warrants, but I really don’t 
remember the date of the warrants, but I think they were issued quite 
a short time before the election. Yes; I saw the warrants. 

Q. Are you a member of a rifle-club in your county ?—A. I was a 
member of a chartered rifle-clul; yes, one of the charter members of a 
club, chartered by the clerk of the court under an act of the legislature, 
the charter bearing the seal of the clerk of the court. 

‘@. Who was captain of that company ?—-A. J. D. McLueas was. at 
that time. 

@. Of about how many members did it consist ?-~A. I don’t remem- 
ber; | think at one time about oue hundred. 

q. Last summer how many men were members of that club ?—A. } 
never have had occasion to turn off one under the constitution and by- 
laws. 

Q. What Iam trying to ascertain is, about how many members the 
company consisted of.—A. About one hundred I say is the highest num- 
ber we reached. 

Q. When did that club dissolve ?—A. We never met to dissolve or to 
do anything after the proclamation of the governor. We just quit meet- 
ing. 

@. Then the club has never been formally dissolved ?—A. Well, it 
has been informally. 

Q. Task if it has been formally dissolved?—A. No; we didn’t meet 
after the proclamation of the governor, but our charter is in existence, 
and perhaps it would take an act of the legislature to take the charter 
away from them; I don’t know about that; but still they don’t consider 
themselves an organization; I know that fact. 

Q Ali that they did after the proclamation of the governor was is- 
sued was merely to discontinue their meetings ?—A. Merely to discon- 
tinue their meetings. They disbanded. To use their own words, each 
man went to bis own home. 

(). You say they didn’t meet ?—A. Not as a rifle-club. 

q. They took no action except merely not to meet, in reference to the 
proclamation ?—A. That is strictly so. 

@. With what weapons were the members of that club armed 7?—A. 
They were not armed at all except such arms as each member might 
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see fit to have for himself. They never drilled with arms. They used 
to drill, go through the steps, but never met with arms. The company 
never met with arms that 1 know of. Several members have guns of 
different kinds, and many of them have pistols, I suppose, but they 
never even met under arms of any kind. 

Q. You say Ber:y is a man of high character, I. believe 7—A. Yes, 
sir; he makes the best shernff we bave ever had. He takes good care 
of the money, and executes his papers first rate, and stands high in the 
community. 

@. Abont how often does he get drunk 7?—A. Well, recently, since he 
was in office, Berry drank none that I ever noticed until about the time 
of this election. During the election I noticed him under the influence 
of whisky a time or two. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you mean during the time of the election campaign 7—A. Yes, 
sir; and some since; but he has quit off again, I noticed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. The democracy had rather a demoralizing effect upon him, did it 
not ?—A. Well, I believe he aftiliated with the democracy pretty soon 
alter he was elected. 

Q. He was elected by the republicans ?—A. Nominated and elected 
by the republicans. He was always a democrat until he was put in 
jail, but, I think, they took him out and run him for sheriff some way. 

Q. Being put in jail converted him to radicalism ?—A. [ suppose so; 
though I think it was rather the taking him out of jail. He was put 
in jail by the democrats, so to speak. 

(). And taken out by the republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And then they ran him for sheriff?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And he has made the best sheriff you ever had in the county ?— 
A. He makes a very efficient officer, there is no doubt about that. He is 
a good detective as well asa good manager of his office and the finances, 
and every department, so far as I have noticed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did your rifle-club have any political significance?—A. None 
whatever, It was very much patterned after and similar to those clubs 
they have in cities; and to make it a permanency, they had chartered it 
for social purposes, and perhaps improvement some day in markman- 
ship, so that we could have an anniversary and put up prizes, &c. The 
republican legislature passed the act allowing us to organize. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How many republicans were members of that rifle-club 7—A. Not 
one that I can think of at this time. In fact the great majority of re- 
publicans with us are colored people. They are generally poor and have 


to work very hard. 
Q. As far as you know, then, all the members of the club were demo- 


crats ?—A. I think they were all white men. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. But it is a non sequitur to say that therefore their organization is 
political ? 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Who in the world ever heard of a witness swear- 
ing to a non sequitur ? 
The Witness. If I am allowed I can say why that is; I can give the 
reason of that. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


. State that—A. The parties who have tastes in that direction, for 
a society of that kind, are generally and almost entirely, in our commu- 
nity, democrats. Thecolored people some day, when they become edu- 
cated and have leisure, will then have tastes for that, too; but the society 
is non-political. ‘There is not a word about politics in its constitution. 
It is true we did ballot for members. 

@. Thereis no political reason why a republican should not belong to 
it?—A. Nota particle; and if William H. Carey, who is there from Penn- 
sylvania, and who is a republican, had applied, he would have been 
unanimously elected. Heis a gentleman of high character and a Hayes 
man. He is a shingle-gatherer, and his father lives in Philadelphia, 
and he stands in the first walks of life there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Did he not vote for Hampton ?—A. Well, it is in dispute, and [ 
have never asked him about that. We are personal friends. I hear it 
reported that he voted for Hayes, but some say that he voted the whole 
republican ticket with the exception of Colonel Blue tor the legislature 
and myself as county commissioner. | 

@. He does not take a very active part in politics, does he?—A. He 
works a good many hands, and [ think has considerable influence over 
them. We think that he ought to have persuaded them to vote for 
Hampton, and thought right hard of him because he didn’t. 
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CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
J. A. BEATTIE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Columbia. 

@. What is your age ?—A. Thirty-six. 

(). Where were you on the 7th of November last ?—A. At Edgefield 
Court-House. 

@. What office or appointment did you hold at that time ?—A. I was 
serving as chief deputy marshal of that county. 

(. Will you please give the committee a narrative of what you saw 
and did in Edgefield on that day with reference to the election 7?—A, 
Shortly after the polls opened at box No. 1 I visited that box. When 
within some fifty or sixty yards of the court-house I noticed quite a 
crowd of men in front of the court-house, on the portico and steps; 
they were white men. Shortly after that I met General Butler and Dr, 
Jennings. I asked General Butler how it was that no colored men’ were 
allowed to vote, and as to whether they could vote or not at box No. 1. 
This was in the presence of other parties that I asked him that qnes- 
tion. He stated that the whites had got the start of the negroes, and 
would not yield until they had finished voting. I then asked him about 
what time he thought they would finish, and as to whether they would 
leave the portico when they had finished and let the colored men come 
up. He stated that they would do so, and I then visited General Bran- 
nan’s headquarters, and consulted with him about the matter; and he 
stated that Generals Butler and Gary had called upon him that morn- 
ing and stated that the whites would get through voting by ten o’clock 
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and then allow the colored people all the opportunity they wanted to vote. 
In consequence of that assurance from Butler and Gary he advised me 
to wait until after ten o’clock, a few minutes, before taking any further 
steps. I submitted to General Brannan; I could not do otherwise, in 
fact. I then visited box No. 2, at Macedonia church, in company with 
the United States commissioner. I took that precaution to take him 
along so that he might see the true condition of things. When we 
neared there I noticed some 300 or 400 mounted men. 

Q. Armed men ?—A. Yes, sir; they were in front of the entrance to 
the churech—that is where voters had to pass in—and also around the 
window where they had to pass out. The commissioner and myseif 
made our way through the crowd and passed in after some difficulty. 
When we got into the room I noticed several white parties voting; atter 
they had voted and passed out there were several other whites entered. 
That occurred, I think, two or three times. They entered and voted 
without any trouble whatever. They were then running short of white 
men to vote, and some colored men attempted to enter the chureh, but 
they were jammed up against the church. 

Q. By whom ?—A. By these white men. Some were struck over the 
head by bludgeons or some such thivgs as that in the hands of the 
whites. I called upon Mr. Sheppard, the supervisor, whom I saw out 
there, to use his influence and try to have the. parties back their horses 
out so that the colored men could vote. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. He was the democratic supervisor ?—A. Yes, sir; he made three 
or jour Opportunities to have them take their horses back and get them 
to back out of the way. They had the heads of them run together so 
that no parties could get in. There were several colored men got in by 
forcing their way through the best they could between the borses ; some 
of them run under the horses, but whenever they could they kept them 
back. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). Were those mounted white men armed ?—A. They had from one 
to four pistols buckled around them. Several men got in in that way, 
by forcing themselves through and being struck over the head. I then 
announced that unless there were some steps taken to get them in I 
would be certain to cali upon the military and get a sufficient number of 
men to open the way. 

ITasked Mr. Sheppard, in the presence of the commissioner, as to 
whether he could or could not control those parties. He told me that 
many of the parties were drunk or under the influence of liquor, and 
that he could not control them. I then took the commissioner aside and 
sent word to General Brannan to send me a sufficient number of troops 
to open the way to the polls, so that all parties could vote without such 
trouble. I think that was about 8$ o’clock in the morning tbat I made 
that request. At about fifteen minutes to ten the troops arrived. I 
immediately waited upon Major Kellogg and stated the condition of 
things to him, and he sent a squad of men, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Hoyt, to the poll. He had to make his entrance into the build- 
ing through the window where the voters were passing out. AS soon 
as he saw the true condition of things he prepared his men and placed - 
them at the entrance and opened the way to the poll after some little 
difficulty. There were then ten colored men allowed to pass through 
at a time between the soldiers and vote.. I found some little difficulty 
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in voters passing out. They tried to pass out at the window. TI called 
upon Major Kellogg and he stationed a guard at the window, and after 
that parties passed in and out pretty regularly all day without much 
trouble, except some one or two persons were struck and hurt by those 
parties. They voted very slowly. Very many useless questions were 
asked, such as whether they had repeated that day, and whetber they 
had not been convicted of crimes, &c. I think about ten o’clock I re- 
ceived a message from General Brannan, through the United States 
commissioner, saying that he would like me to remain at box No. 2 at 
Macedonia church, for the reason that the troops could not act without 
my presence. He said that he would give box No.1 at the court-honse 
his personal attention. I think at twelve o’clock I received a message 
from Senator Cain, saying that the court-house was blockaded, so that 
the colored people could ‘not vote. I received that message from Mr. 
Cain in person. 

I immediately wrote a note to General Brannan, asking him to please 
keep his word and see to it that the way to the court house was opened. 
Senator Cain carried that message himself. I also stated in the note 
that if he found that he could not open the way, I would myself come 
there and take suvh measures as would open the way. J heard no more 
of that until, I think, half past four o’clock in the afternoon, when I 
received another message from Cain that the way to the court-botise was 
blockaded and no colored men were voting. I immediately left the 
church and proceeded to the court-house. Upon arriving there, I found 
the same crowd that I had seen in the morning. The bottom of the 
stone steps to the portico were crowded in the same way that | had seen 
in the morning. 

Q. Crowded with whom ?—A. The same white parties that I saw in 
the morning. It was crowded so that no one hardly could get up. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Were there armed men on horseback there?—A. All the men, I 
suppose, were not on horseback; of course a great Many were armed 
and a great many were on foot, at least in front of the court-house. 
Upon arriving there, I saw Generals Butler and Gary, and, I think, Mr. 
Warden, a man that lives on the Charlotte and Columbia Railroad, be- 
tween this place and Pine House. I asked General Butler to be kind 
enough to have those parties removed trom that place ip front of the 
court-house, and be kind enough to take them into the square; and 
said, at the same time, “It seems to me that you can take those 
parties there and finish your speaking. It has been reported to me 
that these parties cannot vote.” He said, ‘‘There is nothing in that 
at all. There is no person prohibited from voting.” I immediately 
went to Senator Cain and got six colored men, and started back and 
came around the street, and when they saw me coming they com- 
menced hollering, “There comes the United States marshal, let him 
through.” I passed through with six men into the court-house. 

I had some difficulty in passing up.. There was just sufficient room for 
me to pass up, and they followed me right behind. There were some 
three men followed me up afterwards, and one came up into the court- 
house. There was no one voting in the court-house. I found Major 
Kline in there. Those six men voted after some trouble. It was then 
abont time that the box should be closed. They wished me two stay at 
that box. I stated that I could not do so, for the reason that I hé id to 
return to Macedonia church, and then they agreed to have one commis- 
sioned officer remain there, and I waited on General Brannan and got 
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that officer and left him there, and then went back to the chureh. There 
was a detail left there with him, Lieutenant Williams and ten men re- 
mained there and guarded that box. I remained at the church until 
half past two o'clock in the morning and witnessed the count. There 
was nothing that occurred during the count of any vote. After the 
count the box was sealed. The managers and supervisor, together with 
myself, passed down to the court-house, and the box was locked up. 

Q. Were 3 ‘ou at Edgefield on the night of the 6th of November ?—A., 
Yes, Sir; in "fact I was sent there by Marshal Wallace on the 11th of 
October, and remained there the greater portion of my time until the 
1st of December. 

Q. What was the condition of the town on the day and evening of 
the election as to quiet or disorder ?—A. Well, sir, the town, as a gen- 
eral thing, was always in some kind of confusion. There was parties 
riding through, yelling and shouting, &e. That was nothing unusual. 

Q). “It was a common thing, was it?—A. A very common thing. 

Q. How long did you remain at Edgefield after the election?—A. I 
remained there up to the lst of December. 

Q. State whether or not there were those disorders in town the day 
after the election and for two or three days thereafter.—A: Well, sir, 
there were a large crowd of armed parties, dressed in red shirts, mounted, 
who rode around the streets yelling and screaming, and as a general 
thing knocking in the windows of republicans. Senator Cain’s house, 
I believe, was pretty badly battered. 

(. Were you in Edgefield on the day that the votes were canvassed ? 
—A. Yes, sir: 

Q. State whether or not there were large crowds in Edgefield 
that day.—A. There were several crowds there during the day the 
votes were canvassed. In fact Mr. Jones—I think he is clerk of the 
court there—called upon me for protection. He stated that he was 
afraid they would murder bim. I referred him to Major Kline, and 
told him that I would do what I could in the matter. I believe after- 
ward they got bim and went to the court-house to help to canvass the 
votes. 

(. Were there or not bodies of white men in the town during the 
day on which the votes were canvassed 7?—A. O, yes, sir. 

Q. How did they act ?—A. Well, they acted badly. 

Q. What did they do ?—A. They were running around town shooting 
and abusing hetamiieates as a general thing, and threatening them in 
their houses. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. The republicans didn’t do anything but walk up like sheep and 
vote, did they ?—A. The republicans up there, as a general thing, were 
very quiet; they had to be. 

(.. Did they shout for Hayes and Wheeler and Chamberlain ?—A. It 
was more than they dared to do. 

Q. They did not shout at all?—A. Yes; I have heard them shout. 

(). Did you ever see a republican have a pistol over there ?—A. Yes, 
sir. | 

(. On the day of the election ?—A. I saw none on the person of a 
republican on the day of the election. Asa general thing they received 
orders to leave their arms at home and not bring them. 

Q. From whom did they receive their orders ?—A. I, in fact, told 
some men. 

Q. Were you an officer of the law yourself ?—A. Yes, sir; and I was — 
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sent there for the purpose of preserving the peace, and in that way I 
thought I might be able to keep it. I told those that hadn’t any arms 
not to raise any disturbance whatever, and for every person to go to 
the polls that wanted to. 

Q. The republicans did not assert their right as free men to shout for 
their candidates at all?—A. They were afraid to do it. 

Q. They didn’t do any shouting and hallooing and firing about Senator 
Cain’s house, did they ? 

The WriNkEss. The colored men? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. There was no drinking there at all?—A. That I cannot say. Parties 
there might have drank some; I am not conversant in regard to that. 

@. What is your business ? 

The Wi1TtNnEss. My business ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I am in charge of the constabulary at the State-house 

@. How long have you been a republican ?—A. I have been a repub- 
lican all my life and expect to remain republican. 

@. Until you die, whether there is any republican party or not. How 
many Offices have you held? 

The Witness. In this State? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Well, sir, | have been deputy marshal; 1 am also marshal of the 
South Carolina University at present. 

Q. Is that all you have held ?—A. No, sir; I have held other offices. 

(). What offices? I just want to know.—A. I was United States mail- 
agent. 

(). Where?—A. On the Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta Railroad. 

q. What else 7—A. I think that is all that [ have held in this coun- 
try. 

(). You take a good deal of interest in politics, do you 7—A. Nota 
great deal, sir. 

(). Are you a native of this State?—A. No, sir. 

@. Where are you from ?—A. From York County, Pennsylvania. 

@. When did you come here?—A. In 1868. I was ordered here directly 
from the Post-Office Department. Iam well known in that Department, 
or was at that time. 

@. Why did they not keep you in that mail-service?—A. For the 

reason that some of these parties wanted to get on themselves. If you 
want to know my reputation you can get it from the postmaster in this 
building. 
- Q. How did you happen to be sent to Edgefield at the time of the 
election? What particular qualification did you have for that locality ?— 
A. I suppose they thought L was an honorable man and would do my 
duty. 

(). They kept you stationed there a month ?—A. I was there over a 
month. I went there on the 11th of October and remained there until 
the 1st of December. 
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MAJOR JACOB KLINE. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 9, 1877. 
JACOB KLINE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. Thirty-seven years old. 

@. Do you hold an office in the United States Army ?—A. I am cap- 
tain Eighteenth Infantry and major by brevet United States Army. 

Q. How long have you held that office ?—A. I have been in the Army 
since September 9, 1861. 

@. Where were you stationed during the last fall ?—A. I was in com- 
mand of the post of Edgefield from about the Ist of September to the 
26th October, when I was relieved by General Brannan, but still re- 
mained at the post. 

Q. And you are still in the service there?—A. And still in the ser- 
vice. 

@. He then became commanding officer by seniority ?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. How long did you remain there ?—A. I have been there continu- 
ously up to the present time, with the exception of three days, I believe. 

Q. When was that ?—A. From November 13th to November 17th. 

Q. Is that the only time you have been absent ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). You are still stationed there ?—A. I am still there in command of 
the post. 

Q. That is Edgefield, in this State?—A. Edgefield, Edgefield County, 
in this State. 

@. What date did you say you were relieved from command ?—A. 
The 26th October. 

Q. Did you at any time previous to the election see anything of rifle- 
elubs in that region?—A. Well, I think the first evening I got there, 
the 2d September, there was ‘an organization drilling on the street. 
1 could hear the commands, but I didn’t see the parties. The next time 
that | saw any armed bodies in the way of an organization was one 
night in September, about the 10th, I suppose; I don’t remember the 
exact date. Iwas going from my camp, at eleven o’clock at night, to the 
hotel. Right outside of the inclosure of my camp, on a little bridge, I 
saw two men armed with rifles, having bayonets fixed. I looked at 
them. I don’t know who they were. They were very polite, and spoke 
to me. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; they said, ‘* Good evening, major,” or 
something of that sort. 1 walked off up into the square. I found 
probably twenty-five or thirty men on my way to the square. Wherever 
I passed a cross street I found a sentinel patrolling across the road. I 
went into the square, and I saw these twenty-five or thirty men. I 
stopped and spoke to some citizens, and asked them what was the 
trouble, what was the cause of this excitement? Major Gary, I believe, ~ 
was the party I spoke to particularly. He said that there had been 
some assault made on a colored democrat, and these armed parties were 
acting as a posse comitatus of some sheriff or deputy sheriff to make the ar- 
rest of four negroes who were supposed to be the guilty parties that fired 
the shot. I laughed, and had some talk with Major Yates, and told him 
that it was all nonsense, that he wouldn’t have me to think that it was 
absolutely necessary to have such a crowd of men turn out to arrest 
four negroes. He said it was. 
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The next time was at a democratic meeting, and I saw the rifle-clubs, 
or, at least, clubs mounted, who moved by command, and had their chief 
officer in command. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. He gave orders like military orders?—A. Yes, sir; and have 
paraded in regular military organization by clubs, and were armed with 
pistols. 

(. Were they on horseback ?—A. On horseback ; yes, sir. 

(). About how many did you see that time 7—A. I did not count them 
myself. One of my officers counted them, and he counted seven hun- 
dred in the procession. The next time was at a meeting on the 14th 
October. When the republicans held their meetings there, the rifle- 
clubs paraded. At that time there were six hundred and seventy five 
mounte:! men in the procession. The next time after that was the 18th 
October, I believe, at the democratic meeting. On these occasions the 
rifle clubs were mounted and armed, and moved by command. 

q. What do you know of their being out of nights except on that first 
occasion ?—A. The only time that I ever saw the rifle-club out at night 
as an organization was on the night of the 18th October, at the time a 
white democrat by the name of Gilmer had been shot. 

(. That is. reported to have been shot ?—A. Hewas shot. [I saw the 
man myself; I went out and saw him. Of course,I do not know any- 
thing ubout who shot him except by hearsay. I went out to that local- 
ity and found the rifle-clubs there. I bad no means of telling how many 
there were, except what one of the captains of the rifle-club told me 
himself, that there were twenty-five of them, which was a mistake. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. What was tbe occasion when the man was shot ?—A, When he 
was shot, there was a rifle-club returning from a democratic meeting. 

@. What did you see of it?—A. In the evening, as I was going to 
supper, two colored men came to me and reported to me that there was 
a riot about two miles and a half in Kdgefield, in a place called the 
Promised Land. IL went down to the barracks and ordered the troops 
under arms and took my adjutant and went out of town myself to sat- 
isfy myself that’ there was actually a riot. I got out on the road, and 
on my way down there I found one man coming back who had been 
shot in the arm. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Was he a white or acolored man ?—A. He wasa white man. As 
I went out there, | came to a house on a hill, and I found a good deal 
of firing into this house. I got off of my horse and went into the lot. 
Oue of the leaders, or one who claimed to be a leader of one of the rifle- 
clubs—1I do not know whether he was or not—came down, and I asked 
him who was firing. He said he was. I asked him what he was shoot- 
ing. He said he was trying to get the colored people in that house out 
of there, and that there bad been a man killed. I told him that I was 
out there to investigate this matter, and that I would look intoit. Said 
I, “* Where is the man killed?” He said, ** Down here on the road in 
the bottom.” We went down together, and there they were surrounded 
by these ritle-clubs, some of whom were dismounted, and there was 
great excitement. Some of them were under the influence of liquor, 
aud very iree in their threats. They had also in their possession one 
colored man, who they claimed to have known something about the 
kilhng. 1 found Gilmer lying on the ground with a bullet-hole of some 
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sort, made by what I took to be a caliber fifty musket; I do not know 
certainly, but that is what I judged from the wound—between the two 
eyes at the base of the forehead. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was he dead ?—A. Yes, sir; the ball ranged, I think, from the 
position that I saw upward. Instead of ranging from a point-blank 
shot, it ranged upward. That would be my idea of the shot. 

These parties that were there told me that the man had been shot by 
a colored man. I advised these men that it was murder on the high- 
way, and that the proper way to seek redress would be to call upon a 
trial-justice to hold «an inquest, and, upon the testimony of witnesses, 
find out who the guilty parties were, and arrest them. General Gary 
came out there and he suggested the same thing. They followed my 
advice the next morning, and the same night that they brought in the 
body they held the inquest and issued warrants. These warrants were 
served by persons whom I had seen the day before belonging to the 
rifle-clubs, and from complaints that came to me I was satisfied that 
they made it a pretext for arresting the colored people; that it was en- 
tirely unnecessary, and investigation after that showed it to be so, 
because they arrested eight, and upon investigation only one was found 
guilty. That is about the substance of my connection with that case. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. When you saw these rifle-clubs out on any occasion, did you hear 
any complaints of the negroes as swearing against them, or anything 
that indicated hostility to the negro race prior to the killing you speak 
of? Did you hear any of their hurrahs ?—A. There was yelling and 
cheering, drunkenness and disturbance, but I was not in a position that 
I could hear those things as a general thing. Do not understand me 
to say that I heard no complaints, because colored men would come to 
me with complaints, and when they came to me it was not exactly 
complaints against this organization as an organization, but as individ- 
ual members of the organization. That is the idea that I got, that they 
were individual complaints that were made to me. 

q. Were you there the night before the election 7?—A. I was. 

@. Will you state whether there was any demonstration of the rifle- 
clubs on the night before the election at Edgefield? and if so, describe 
it—A. All I know is that the parties took possession of the court- 
house the night before the election. 

@. How many did you see out, and what were they doing through the 
streets ? | 

The WITNESS. Do you mean on the night before the election ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

The WItTNEss. I capnot answer that question. 

@. Were you out during the evening ?—A. Only in passing from my 
hotel to the barracks. I noticed them riding up and down furiously, and 
as | was walking they weuld ride a square before I could walk it, and 
then would come back and repass me. 

Q. Describe what you saw and heard.—A. I saw them riding and 
heard them yelling. 

Q. Were there a great many of them on the streets that night?—A. 
Yes, sir. At times there would probably be squads of three or four, and 
then others of fifteen or twenty. 

Q. Did you hear firing of guns and pistols during the night ?—A. Yes, 
sir; pistols during the night before the election. 

Q. Now describe what took place the day of the election, commencing 
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in the morning.—A. I was directed by the commanding OPC, General 
Brannan, about 6.30 a. m., to proceed to poll-box No. %, at Macedonia 
Church, Edgefield Court-House. I went there and ea ‘probably forty 
or fifty mounted men. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time iv the morning was that reat About 6.30 I think it 
was when I left the hotel. It took me probably twenty minutes to 
walk out there. My official report would show that. 

@. Describe the course of things there—A. I found these men had 
formed a circle, the right of the circle resting at the door opening into 
tbe school-house or church where the poll-box was kept, and the left of 
the circle resting at the opening where the voters came out after haying 
voted. 

(. Was it a window?—A. A sort of a window, yes, sir. As I ap- 
proached this circle, one of the horsemen called out to another horse- 
man to back out there and let Major Kline pass in through the opening. 
I went up the steps, rapped against the door. <A door- keeper was there, 
and I asked for admission ; and he opened the door and I wentin. At 
that time there was a colored man voting. Apparently, from what I 
beard and saw, the colored wan’s vote had been challenged, or some- 
thing of the kind. Mr. Sheppard, who was challenger at the election, 
was interrogating bim upon certain poiuts. They stopped when I came 
in, and I addressed the three managers and said, ** Complaint has been 
made to the commanding officer that the men are not allowed to vote 
freely at the polls.” Mr. Market, the white manager—tbere were two 
colored republicans and one white democrat—spoke | up and said, ‘* By a 
vote of the managers only ten men are to be admitted to the polling- 
place at one time to vote.” That is, the space in front of the polling- 
place was so small as not to admit of more than ten men at atime. I 
_ staid there until these colored men voted, and turned around and pro- 
ceeded to the barracks, and reported to the commandiny officer about 
this circle of horsemen. I was not called upon by the commanding 
officer again until three or half past three o’clock that afternoon, when 
I was directed to proceed to poll-box No. 1, which was at the court- 
house. The poll-box was in the court-room, access to which was gained 
by fifteen or twenty steps. I found eight or ten horsemen, with their 
horses’ tails backed ‘up agaiust it, facing outward, and the steps were © 
filled with men. 

@. White men?—A. Yes, sir; I found no difficulty in getting in. 
They gave way for me. I stood there, and seeing that there was no 
disturbance there, went back to the commanding officer and reported 
about these horsemen and men on the steps, but that while I had been 
there there had been two or three colored votes polled. He then 
directed me to go back and remain there until the polls closed. I went 
back there and did wait until the polls closed. While I was there a 
deputy marshal, Mr. Beattie, brought in some six men, I believe, and 
voted them. Il was there from about half past three until six in the 
evening, when the polls closed. There were fifty votes polled in that 
time. Of those fifty votes, I think my official report states that between 
thirty and thirty-five were colored. 

Q. During that time how was the crowd out in frout?—A. I was in 
the court-house, and I could only bear the cheering and yelling. 

@. You do not know what was the conduct of the men outsidé ?—A., 
No, sir; I was in the polling-place. 

@. Will you state whether you saw any difficulties there that even- 
ing in town, and whether you were called upon for any aid?—A. About 
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eight o’clock that night Mrs. Latrobe, Mr. Lawrence Cain’s wife’s 
mother, came to the hotel very much excited, and said that their house 
had been rocked—stones thrown in, and windows smashed—and the 
commanding officer directed me to go down and investigate the matter, 
and report. I went down there and found that some of the parlor win- 
dows had been smashed in—three, or four, or five—and I also saw rocks 
which had been thrownin. I went back and reported the circumstances 
of the case to him. While I was there two young men came up and said 
that it should not occur again; that they had got these drunken parties 
away. 

(J. Were the young men that came up white men ?7—A. Yes, sir; but 
they were not the ones who had done the rocking. About one o'clock 
that night the sergeant of the guard came up and told me that the com- 
manding officer had directed me to go down and see what was the occa- 
sion of the firing into Cain’s house. I went down there, and at the bar- 
racks I found Cain’s wife’s mother and sister, very much excited, and 
two colored men, whose names I do not remember. 

@. You found them at the barracks ?—A. Down at my own barracks, 
yes, sir; and they all insisted that their house had been fired into. Of 
course, I have no evidence to the contrary, but I have from reports that 
came to me the next day 

Q. Did you go down there to see?—A. I passed the house on. my 
way to the barracks. 

@. Did you go down there to see whether it had been fired into or 
“not LA. I went and inquired for the bullet-holes, but could uot find 
them. 

* Q. You went and looked yourself, did you?—A. The next day or two. 
I even asked the parties to point out ee bullet-holes to me. That is all 
I know about that circumstance. 

I wish to say that the two darkies were afraid to go back to sleep. 
there at Cain’s house or in the yard where they usually” slept, and [ let 
them sleep in the barracks under guard. 

Q. State whether on election-day you saw these white men in red 
sbirts armed and ridipvg up and down the s id, si 

@. Were those crowds of white men around the polling-places No. 1 
and No. 2 uniformed in red shirts?—A. As arule. There were some, 
of course, that were not. 

Q. Were they armed with pistols ?—A. They were armed with pistols; 
some had one and some had two. I saw one or two men who had three 
pistols slung around them, and also some men had rifles. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know whether there had been a drunken crowd of negroes 
around Cain’s house the evening of the election ?—A. No, sir; I do not 
know anything about it. a 

Q. Was it reported to you at that time that there was such a crowd ?— 
A. “Such a report would not have come to me at all; it would have come 
to General Brannan. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any such crowd there the evening 
before the election ?—A. No, sir; I think not. I know nothing about 
it: but if there was any drunkenness there, it was not a sufficient degree 
of drunkenness to attract my attention when I would pass that house in 
going to and from my hotel. 

@. Were there negroes there the night before the election ?—A. Yes, 
sir; they were coming in. 

Q. Were they yelling and hurrahing for their candidate ?—A. No, sir; 
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I think not as arule. There may have been individual cases, but as a 
rule they were more quiet. 

@. When you speak of these rifle-clubs, do you want the committee to 
understand that you know anything about their organization and pur- 
pose ?—A. I know nothing about their purpose, except judging from their 
actions and movements by command. I know nothing beyond that. 

@. They were not armed with rifles ?—A. There was an organization 
in town armed with Remington rifles. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. That was an organization of white men ?—A. An organization of 
white men; yes, sir; and prior tothe order from Governor Chamberlain 
dissolving them they drilled pretty regularly. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. After that did they dissolve 7—A. That organization dissolved, so 
far as I know. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. What do you mean by dissolved? Do you know whether they 
did or not ?—A. They never met in publicas they did before. I do not 
know whether they abandoned their organization or not. Of course I 
do not know anything about that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You call those bodies of men that you have described rifle-cluhs, 
because that was the name that the republicans applied to them ?—A, 
All of them; everybody without distinction of party, republicans and 
democrats, called them rifle-clubs; they were known as rifle-clubs. 

®. Were they anything more than political clubs marching about ?— 
A. I know nothing about that. I never turned out on oceasions of 
democratic meetings. 

Q. What so:t of words of command did they give?—A. Twos right, 
forward, and halt—the rifle-club that I heard drilling in the hall. 

Q. That was the regular rifle-club at the town ?—A. It was; and as 
nearly as I can recollect they were drilling according to Upton’s tactics. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 

JACK PICKSLEY (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Edgefield. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. All my life. 

Q. How old are you?—-A, I will be sixty-two years old the 7th of 
August. 

Q. State whether or not you were assaulted by any democrats at any 
public meeting during the late canvass, and, if so, state the facts in re- 
gard to it—A. I disremember the date, but I think about the 14th 
October, when there was a mass-meeting held at Edgefield Court-House 
Saturday, late in the evening, about a quarter after sunset, I was going 
on home quietly, me and another young man, when a company of the 
red-shirts overtook us and rode on, and when they rode by me they 
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stopped me and jammed me up in the corner of the fence, and I surren- 
dered to them very kindly, and begged them to let me go on; that | was 
unwell and wished to get home. Heasked me if I had a pistol; I told 
him no, [ hadn’t had any for forty years, since I had carried a pistol for 
my master; and he called me a damned liar, and drawed a pistol on me, 
and searched me, and [ happened to have three knives that I carry 
about this time of the year to butcher with. I had been around Edge- 
field helping to kill cattle or sheep or anything that comes to hand. He 
took my knives away from me, and my walking-stick, and struck me a 
lick across the arm; and then ten or twelve men came up and surrounded 
me, and drawed pistols on me, and would make me say I would vote for 
Tilden and Hendricks. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was the first man that assaulted you ?—A. That is Franklin 
Sharpton ; he lives away out in the dark corner. 

Mr. CAMERON. Go on. 

Witness. I told him that I didn’t know whether I would vote for 
any person. Said he, “Why?” Said I, “If I cannot vote peaceably 
and quietly as I always have done, I don’t suppose I shall vote at all. 
At any rate, 1 am expecting to be murdered the way they are going on 
now, and [ don’t expect to live to see my wife and children any more.” 
He cursed and went on a good deal, and finally made me get up behind 
one of them on his horse and rode me, as well as I understand, between 
half and three-quarters of a mile. I was right bebind the one-mile post, 
and I rode considerably farther than half-way to the other one, and they 
put me down, and, as the Lord would bless me, it was right at my own 
gate after dark, and I went on home. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. At ballot-boxes 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

Q. Did you vote?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not ?—A. Well, sir, I was trying to vote from six o’clock in 
the morning until six at night, and I couldn’ t get to the polls for no con- 
sideration, there was such a crowd of horsemen, and the polls were 
packed from daylight; in fact, all night Monday night until Tuesday 
evening. I tried all day to vote, but I couldn’t get to vote, and they 
drawed pistols and guns of all kinds on us that day. I backed up in 
the crowd several times to try to work in, and finally I had to just go 
home without it. 

@. Who surrounded the polls: in that way ?—A. The democratic 

art 
: Outin were a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; and always have been. 

Q. What time of the day did you first go to poll No. 1?—A. About 
six o’clock in the morning, and staid there until after ten, and none of 
the colored men had voted. Then we were ordered by the marshal to 
go to No. 2. I went up there and staid until about half an hour by sun 
in the evening, and then went to No. 1 again, thinking I would get a 
chance to vote. 

@. How many went with you to No. 1?—A. Some two or three hun- 
dred, and we sent twelve men to try to get in when there was no voting 
going on and everybody was then standing around on the steps; but 
they wouldn’t let no one come in. 

(). How many republican voters were prevented from voting in the 
saine way you were at Edgefield that day ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what you know of your own knowledge; do 
not go to guessing about-it. 
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A. I have some idea of it; I think there was not less than five or six 
hundred. There was a massed crowd there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q@. It has been stated here that those five or six hundred might have 
gone to poll No. 2, and might have voted; what is the fact ?—A. There 
was no chance. Vihen we went to No. 2 there was a crowd of horses 
and horsemen galloping along ahead of us, and striking some of us 
with sticks. There is men here that have got blood knocked out of 
their heads. They had to go through all that to get to the polls, and 
when we would go there they would back up in such a way on their 
horses that they wouldn’t give us any showing at all, and then when a 
few did get in to the box they would try to test their vote and hinder 
us all the time they could, and tried in every way to prevent us, and we 
bore it all and had no fuss nor nothing, and didn’t wish to have none. 
We thought we were voting as quietly as we always did, and didn’t try 
_to have no fuss in any way. 

Q. Explain what prevented you from voting at poll No. 1?—A. The 
talk of the democratic party, cursing and drawing pistols, and would 
not suffer us to go up. The box was under the arch of the court-house ; 
that is where it was ordered to be first. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. How do you know that ?—A. Because I heard it the day before, 
and | thought it was a good idea, as the voters passed on through them 
to come out at the lower end of the gate, and not by pushing one 
another. Before they commenced voting the box was taken by one of 
the democratic managers and carried up-stairs, and the whole place 
back of the court-house was full of white men, and on the steps all the 
way down further than that door yonder, and when the colored men 
met there in the morning there was no chance to vote, and we then just 
staid there in line until ten o’clock. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Until the marshal told you to go to No. 2?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. As you started did you hear a large number of horsemen gallop- 
ing on before you?—A. Yes, sir; and not only that, they camped there 
the night before, lots of them—the whole lot—and the school-house was 
full of them. They showed us no quarters whatever. I have a state- 
ment in my pocket that can state the facts plainer than I can how the 
condition of affairs was there. 

@. No; you can state the condition of affairs yourself.—A. Yes, sir. 

Por By there is anything else you want to say in connection with the 
canvass before the election, or what happened on the day of the elec- 
tion, you may state it—A. Well, sir, I don’t wish to hunt up anything 
more. I couldn’t tell you how bad it is, to tell you the truth. There is 
other witnesses that seen some things I didn’t see. I just want to state 
my own Case. 

@. Where were you the night after the election ?—A. I got home, and 
went a roundabout way through the fields and woods to get home, for 
fear of my life. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How do you know about the fixing of the ballot-box in the first 
story of the court-house the day before the election ?—A. Because I was 
acquainted with the managers, and I heard them say how the arrange- 
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ment would be for convenience, and in the morning when it was put 
down there it was taken by a white democratic manager. 

Q. You saw that?—A. No, sir; it was done just before I got there. 

Q. You were told that the white manager did that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Whether he did it or not, you do not know of your own knowl- 
edge ?—A. I know it was done, because when I came there we expected 
to go to vote under the court-house, and everything was all ripped up; 
the arrangement was for it to be under the court-house. 

Q. You brought a statement in your pocket, you say ?—A. Not to 
that effect. 

(. Well, to some other effect ?—A. Yes, sir; how the red-shirts rode 
around in Kdgefield from Monday until Wednesday. 

@. When did you get up that statement ?—A. It was published in the 
Edgefield Advertiser that I take every week for the last two years. 

@. You are sure you did not vote ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t at all. 

Q. Why did you not go up and vote at box No. 1 in the evening 7— 
A. I couldn’t get there. 

(. The officers say you could get there ?—A. No, sir; I went expect- 
ing to vote. 

Q@. Were not the military officers there?—A. Yes, plenty of them. 

(. Did they not tell you to go there and vote?—A. Yes, sir; but we 
couldn’t get to vote, unless we had voted the democratic ticket. 

Q. Were not the military officers there?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did anybody vote there except those who voted the democratic 
ticket ?—A. Mighty few. 

Q. How many ?—A. I couldn’t tell. 

(. Why do you say mighty few, then?—A. I know there was mighty 
few. : 

Q. How do you know ?—A. Because they told me so. 

@. Who told you so?—A. The colored people that didn’t vote. My 
son-in-law and twelve more went to try to vote. 


(). Do you know how many voted at No. 2?—A. No, sir; I don’t know, 


anything about it. I don’t wish to talk anything that I don’t know any- 
thing about. | 

. In what part of the county. was it that you were assaulted, as you 
described a while agot!—A. Just exactly two miles from Hdgetield. 

@. Who was it that assaulted you?—A. Mr. Franklin Sharpton was 
the mau that stopped me with a crowd, and I don’t know the men. 

Q. You do not know who they were?—A. No, sir. 

@. What was the ground of complaint against you ?—A. Nothing at 
all, more than I was a republican. 

(J. Just because you were a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

@. Did they serve all the other republicaus in the same way?—A. 
They done a great many that way. 

(. How did they happen to get after you?—A. It just happened that 
I was going on and bad me astick tolean upon. I hadn’t drunk a drop 


of water or whisky that day, and I had a pain in my hip, which has: 


followed me tor years, and in one of my knees, where I got a lick with 


an ax a long time ago; and | was walking with my stick, and hadn’t 


said a cross word to nobody for years; and I never was known to inter- 
fere with white people or black ones either; and I am living now a mile 
of where I was born. | 

(. Where do you live?—A. At the Promised Land. 

@. Is that close to where the white man was killed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know who killed him?—A. No, sir; I don’t know a thing 
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about it. I was in my yard feeding my hogs when it was done. I heard 
the shooting, but I don’t know nothing more about it than one of you. 

Q. You had nothing to do with it?--A. No, sir; notuing at all. 

@. It was close by your place, was it?—A. About four or five hun- 
dred yards. There is a lane running from the road right up to my 
house, and there is a gate down at the road and another gate right at 
my house. 

_ Q. What sort of a paper was that statement you have in your pocket 
published in—a radical paper or democratic ?—A. A radical paper. 


BURTON STROUD—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
BuRTON STROvD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. At Edgefield. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A. Three years. 

Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. How old are you?—A. Thirty two. 

Q. Where were you during the political canvass immediately pre- 
vious to the last election? Were you in Edgefield ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the democrats threaten you before “the election 1A. Yes, sir. 

(). You may tell what they said and did to you.—A. Along in the 
year, in the time of farming, Mr. Hezekiah Woods had been making a 
great deal of threats what the club was. going to do. 

@. Tell us what he said.—A. I will tell you what he said. He said, 
‘Before this time another year ”—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What time was that ?—A. Some time in cotton-hoeing time. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Was it before the election ?—A. Yes, sir; it was before the elec- 
tion. He said that *‘ by this time another year there would not be a God 
damned radical found, and that we are determined to make away with 
every God damned one.” On the 12th of October, as I went up—Il 
live a mile from jiim, and was working a crop on shares on a place that 
I had rented from Scott Allen, and I was working for one-half, and he 
was working another place a mile from me, against Antioch church, 
and he got me and my hands to come up and help him pick cotton, A 
little boy in the field by the name of Starling, about twelve years old, 
was not picking so very fast, and Hezekiah Wood’s son said, ** Sonny, 
it seems like you are full of radicalism this morning, not wanting to 
pick cotton very fast.” Starling, he says, ‘¢O, yes, Massa Lewis, I am 
determined to pick cotton, and I believe you too would vote radical, if you 
were old enough.” Iwas picking cotton right there, and he challenged 
us right there and said, “I believe Burton w ill vote the republican ticket; - 
and he said, ‘Are you going to hear Chamberlain speak.on Saturday ? ” 
Said I, “I would like to hear both sides of the question.” Hezekiah 
Woods, the father, then steps up and says, *“* lL have a speech back at 
home to make in my cotton-field Saturday, and I would advise you, Stroud, 
to stay away from there, because if you go down to hear Governor 
Chamberlain make a speech, and coming. back. some rowdy fellow will 
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say ‘boom,’ [imitating the sound of a gun,] and then again you will be 
dead. So. my advisement will be for you to stay away.” That was 
Thursday. Thursday night it rained alt night and ‘made the cotton too 
wet to pick, and I went to making bo: wds for Mr. Sherihall, a white 
gentleman, who I owed some fifty “cents, and he asked me to make it 
up in making boards to cover his cotton-house. I told him yes, I would 
pay it in that way, for {| had no money to settle it. About one o’ciock 
in the day Hezekiah Woods came riding up. 

@. Is hea white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; he came riding up and he says, 
“ God damn you, why ain’t you up yonder picking cottén?” Said I, * 1 
would have went up if the cotton had been dry enough.” He said, 
‘Just for obligement I helped you to pick cotton,and nowl have got 
my own cotton to pick and you ain’t there.” I said, “If it hadn’t been 
too wet I would have went up there.” Then he said, “God damn you, 
let me show you how I take a radical,” and he struck me, and upon 
that I struck him back and he grabbed an ax and | throwed it out of his 
hand, throwed him down, and then [ broke and run, and he followed me 
about two hundred yards with his knife open, and said, ‘* God damn you, [ 
am going to have you killed.” That was on Friday evening, and I went on 
home. On Saturday they came back from the republican speech. I staid 
away from home all night ¥riday night for fear that he would have me 
injured, and after they all went off to the speech—I didn’t go to the 
speech, being in trouble, but 1 came home, and just about a half an hour 
or quarter of an hour by sun, as they came back from the speech on 
Saturday night 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. As who came back ?—A. As the democratic party passed by, Mr. 
Wood and his crowd passed by. I was lying in my room and my wife | 
says to me, “Stroud, you are dead,” I says, ** What?” She says, 
‘Look yonder, at your bars ; ;” and I peeped out through the cracks, and 
Lewis Woods and Jim W oods was coming across the bars toward my 
house. 

@. Were they armed ?-—A. Well, sir, they had their pistols in their 
hands, and had them all drawed. As I jumped they said, ‘* O, Burton, 
look out, God damn you, we are coming for you. We have been talk- 
ing abont you all year and telling you to come over oy the Lord’s side, 
and you Ww ouldn’t come; and now you shan’t be a radical, and you 
shan’t be a democrat, for, God damn you, we mean to kill you and cut 
your Head off and put it up on a stick and make a mark to shoot at, and 
you will vote your next ticket in hell, God damn you.” And about this 
time they were shooting about seventy-five yards from my house. I 
run, and tbere was a ditch by the side of which there was some weeds, and 
I went down the hill like. They had to come past the house before they 
could see whether I went on or turned off, and I jumped right off to one 
side and went into that ditch, and thev went on past me and missed me, 
and came back and asked my wife, * Where is he? God damn him, we 
have come for him. We have been begging him # join the club, ‘and 
now he shan’t be a radical, neither shall he be a democrat, for he shall 
go to hell to-day. He has been preaching and running all around 
preaching politics, and, God damn him, we have come for him. We 
have nothing against him except that he i is a bad, God damned radical, 
and we have come to visit him.” In this time there was a body of 
whites about 200 yards from me, and I crawled about 100 yards and 
jumped up on a hill there and got into the woods, and they missed me. 
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My wife afterward came to me, after I got out in the body of woods, and 
I went over to a neighbor’s of mine by the name of William Collins, a 
colored gentleman, and my wife brought my boots and hat to me; and 
J.asked her where was the men, and she said around there yet; and I 
says, ‘* You come away from there, and come with me.” Then [ made 
for the village, and it was four weeks before I went back there any 
more. I had sixty bushels of corn 

@. What village was that?—A. Edgefield. 

(). How far away from the village did you live?—A. Between eight 
and nine miles. It was between three and four weeks before [ got back 
to my house, and I found everything was destroyed. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. What became of your crop?—A. Everything was destroyed; I 
never gota thing. The corn was already gathered; about sixty bush- 
els; and I had about one hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes, and 
they was destroyed, and my clothes and everything was destroyed. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. At Edgefield. 

@. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir; I undertook to vote, but I didn’t get 
to vote. 

(). Where did you try to vote?—A. At the school-house. 

@. Why were you prevented from voting ?—A. It was so crowded I 
didn’t get a chance to get to the box. 

@. Did the white men flourish pistols ?—A. Yes, sir; they had some 
kind of a fuss there that day, and struck the men over their heads with 
pistois. 

@. How long did you stay at the school-house?—A. I staid there 
until after dark. 

. What time did you come there in the morning ?7—A. At 6 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(). And staid there all day ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you try pretty hard to vote ?—A. O, yes, sir; I tried first at 
the court-bouse and then went from there to the school-house, 

Q. Why could you not vote at the court-house?—A. Well, it was 
crowded with the democrats, and they didn’t admit us to come up there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Now, Burton, are you sure you didn’t vote?—A. No, sir, I didn’t 
get to vote. 
(. Don’t you think your name is down on the buok as having voted ? 
—A. It could not be there. 
@. You said at first that you did vote?—A. But I was mistaken, you 
know. I went there to vote. 
Q. That is what you meant ?—A. Yes, sir, that is what I meant. I 
went there to vote. 
Q. You are sure you didn’t vote?—A. I am sure I didn’t vote. That 
was my full desire. 
@. What did you and that white man have that fight about that you 
told us about a while ago? 
The Wr?neEss. Hezekiah Woods? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 
A. Well, he started with me about—his excusement was about me 
not coming up to pick cotton. 
y a You turned that quarrel into a political matter ?—A. It proved to 
e that. 
Q. You attribute it to his political feelings 7—A, Yes, sir. 
Q. And you came down here to tell the committee about it?—A. Yes, 
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sir; you see this is what he said when he turned from me, ‘‘ l am going 
to have you killed.” After he said “I will have .ou killed,” on I’riday 
night I went away and left him, and staid away from there, thinking 
that he would bring a company of men there and destroy ne. I s‘aid 
away next day. A republican speech was to be at Edgefield, and [ staid 
away until all the men passed that [had an idea would come to destroy 
me, and then me and my wife came home, and between half an hour and 
a quarter by sun him and ared-shirt company comes back and comes 
by my house. They were coming in at the bars before I knowed it, and 
my wife seed them and said, ‘* Stroud, you are dead.” 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not go through all that again. 

The WITNEsS. This was what they said. They proved it themselves. 
Listen what they said: ‘ Burton, we have come for you; we have been 
begging for you all year to come over on the Lord’s side, and we offered 
on a mule if you would join us, and you would have protection; but, 

God damn you, you have no protection now. We mean-to shoot you, 
and put your head on @ stick and make a mark of it, and next time you 
vote you will vote in hell.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. You have got your story all fixed up, have you ?—A. I know it is 
true, and I can prove it. I have got good witnesses. 

(). Do you think that the white man will give the same account of it 
that you do?—A. 1 don’t care what he gives. I know who will give it 
in right. My wife was there, and then there was a lady that [had hired. 

Q. You have two witnesses ?—A. Yes, sir; they were both right 
there. 

Q. Why did they not shoot you when you went back home?—A. I 
never went back there to stay any more. 

ne You didn’t go back there to stay 7—A. No, sir. 

. How did you know that your corn was lost ?—A. I went back 
bev to get my things, and when I went back my corn and potatoes 
was gone; and I took a company of men with me 

(. How many did you take back with you?—A. Two. 

(). Only two ?—A. Only two. 

(). Did the crowd of fellows offer to shoot at you when you went 
back ?--A. They were not there. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. That was after the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where did you stay 7—A. At Edgefield Village 

Q. Haven't those fellows killed you yet ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But you think they tried to kill you ?—A. They tried it between 
eight and nine miles from here. 

Q. Have they not tried it since near the village ?—A. No, sir. 

. Don’t they eat colored folks down there?—A. I cannot answer 
that question. [Laughing.] 

(. Did they kill any other colored folks round about where you lived 
up there 2—A. I heard of some being killed. 

(. How many did you hear of being killed ?—A. Some two or three 
in the last year. 

Q. Right there in your neighborhood ?—A. Not right close. There 
was one man right near where I staid. | 
(). He was killed on account of politics, was he not ?—A. I don’t know, 

1 am just telling you what you asked. 
Q. You are sure you didn’t vote ?—A. I am certain of that, sir; I went 
to vote ; that was my full determination. 
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DICK LUNDY.—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 10, 1877. 
Dick Lunpy (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live 7—Answer. In Edgefield Court-House. 

@. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have been there ever since 
I have been born; notright in the city, but about two miles this side of 
the town. 

@. How old are you ?—A. [am twenty-seven years old this last Chris¢t- 
mas gone. 

@. Are you a republican ?—A, Yes, sir. 

@. Have you ever been attacked by a company of white men ?—-A. 
O, yes, sir. 

@. You may tell us about that.—A. On the morning of the election, 
sir, we went around to Colonel Cain’s and he gave us a ticket, and we 
went back up in the court-house to them steps, and we were attacked 

_ by the white people, and told that we should not vote there. Some of 
them had double-barreled guns and some had sixteen-shooters, and we 
didn’t know what to do then. We all went on back and stoed about 
there in the streets a while, and about 10 o’clock in the day we went up 
to the school-house, about balf a mile from the court-house, and we could 
not get a chance to vote there until nearly night. Some of them voted, 
but the most majority of them didn’t vote at all, and Mr. Swearingen 
was among them with sticks and things beating them over the head, 
and they had to run off, and could not vote. 

Q. Did you vote yourself?—A. O, yes; I got a chance to vote just 
about night, but they knocked my uncle and brother both over the head 
with a stick. Mr. Swearingen had a stick about the size of my arm and 
nearly about 24 feet long. They have got the marks on their heads 
right now where they were knocked with the stick. 

@. Did a company of white men come to your house at any time ?— 
A. Yes, sir; that was before the election. 

@. You may tell us about that.—A. They came down there, and it 
was about two o’clock in the night when they came, and they made a 
mighty noise around the house, and I didn’t know what to make of that 
noise at that time of night; it frightened us pretty hard. 

@. Whe were in the house with you ?—A. My mother and two sisters 
and two brothers was in the bouse with me. They called me by name 
and I would not answer. I was excited by there being so many people 
around the house—by their voices; but I could not tell no particular 
man’s voice, not right for certain, and it excited me so I didn’t say 
much; and my mother also got up and came and whispered to me don’t 
I answer, and I didn’t answer. Tinally she said she would open the 
door, and when she opened tbe door Mr. Cheatham walked in. 

@. What did he say ?—A. He said, “If you don’t open the door we 
will break itdown; God damn it, I know he isin here.” Then I thought 
they were coming in there sure enough to mob me in there, and I thought 
they were coming in to kill me, and I never did make no answer at all; 
and after they come in, Mr. Cheatham pulled out a paper and sat down 
before the fire and said he had a warrant for me. I said, ‘ For what, 
Mr. Cheatham 2?” He said something about its being that a plan was 
made up to kill General Butler, or somebody. I told him I didn’t know 
anything about it, and I had never heard anything about it before. 
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Mr. Sheppard then spoke and said, “ You have got to tell us something 
about it.” 

Q. What is that Mr. Sheppard’s first name ?—A. They call him 
Cush. Sheppard. It was not John Sheppard. He was John Sheppard’s 
brother. He said, “I know you are among these niggers, and I know 
you are obliged to know it, and you have got to tell us all about it.” 
{ stopped then; I didn’t know what to say, and I just put my hand on 
the chair and hung my head down so, [indicating,] and I said, ‘1 dow’t 
know what to tell you; I don’t know anything about it at all.” He said, 
“You have got to tell us, or we will hang you to the first limb we come 
to.” Then Ll: thought sure enough that they would hang me or somebody 
would kill me, one; but I thought I had better tell them something and 
ry to get away from them the ‘best IT could. I never heard Elisha Har- 
ris, or Jesse Jones, or any one else, make any threats toward any one. 
Then I told them some words on account of I thought that was my best 
ebance to save my lite that night: 

q. Told them what words ?—A. I said, ‘* Here is Jesse Jones and 
Elisha Harris said they would give $200 to any parties that would 
kill General Butler.” I told them I never heard anything, and then 


they said, ** You have got to tell us, and if you don’t we will hang you. 


to the first limb we come to.” Then I said [ heard Elisha [Harris say 
that he would not begrudge a hundred dollars if he would get into a row 
with some of his own color; and that Jesse Jones said that General 
Butler, God damn him, ought to be killed. I told them that because I 
thought that was my best chance to get away from them. 

().. Was it true ?—A. No, sir; it was not true, because I never heard 
them say such a word.. I never heard them breathe such a thing in my 
life. 

(). When was this? Do you remember the day of the month ?—A. 


No, sir; I don’t remember the day of the month, but you can get at the. 


day of the month in this way: Mr. Butler said after that that he would 
go to Aiken pext morning. 

(). State what further took place at your house that night.—A. Mr. 
Sheppard said to me, “ Put on them clothes, you have got to go to jail.” 
Then my mother commenced crying. . He said, **Get up and kiss your 
mother, because it is the last time you will ever see her.” I then com- 
menced crying, too. And he said, O, damn you, you needn’t ery; you 
have got to go.” I went up with them and went about a mile and a 
half from the house, where they had their horses hitched. I got up, and 
Mr. Felix Lake told me to get upon the fence and get on his horse behind 
him, and I done so; and he struck a lope and w ent to General Butler’s 
house and knocked at the door, and General Butler got up when he 
called him and opened the door in his night clothes, and said he, * Hallo, 
boys, is you come?” We said, ‘ Yes, we have come;” and Mr. Shep- 
pard said, ‘ General, don’t this go to show what we think of you?” I 
don’t know whetber he made any answer or not; but, anyhow, he says, 
‘Come in.” They went in, and he said, ‘‘ Boys, I ain’t got anything to 
drink to-night ;” and Mr. Cheatham was in there, and General Butler 
said, ** Let the boys have what they want when they go down to the 
store. I have got to go to Aiken in the morning” Then Mr. Cheatham 
and General Butler went through a door, just like there was a room like 
this, and went through a door into another room, and Mr. Cheatham 
and General Butler were talking in there, I don’t know whatabout; and 
both came out, and General Butler says to me, *‘ Dick, now don’t you 
tell anything that these parties say without they did say it.” 

Q. What parties did he refer to ?—A. Jesse Jones and Elisha Harris 
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and them.~ I said, ‘‘ General, I told you at first I didn’t know anything 
about it,” and, said I, ‘‘ They insisted upon me to tell these things, and 
J had to tell them so.” Mr. Sheppard then said, ‘‘ There ain’t no use of 
him telling lies about it. We have got it down in black and white that 
he did say so.” Then General Butler said, “If you said it once, stick to 
it, and don’t deny it.”. And Mr Sheppard says, ‘“ You have got to go to 
jail to-night.” After the general said that, Mr. Sheppard said, ‘ Boys, 
come on with me. 1 don’t believe that Dick knows anything about it;” 
and they carried me on to jail anyhow; and they said I had to stay in jail 
until General Butler came back from Aiken. Sure enough, when be came 
back from Aiken, [ disremember when it was, but [know it was on Sat- 
urday morning when he called on Mr. Ben Varr, the jailor, and told him 
to turn Dick Lundy out of jail, and I was turned out, and he said, 
‘Come on, and I will have you bound over as a witness against these 
parties ;” and that is the end of it. 

(). Have you ever been called upon to testify against those parties ?— 
A. No, sir; I has never been called upon; they ain’t said a word 
about it to me since. 

@. Who were at your house besides Mr. Cheatham and Mr. Shep- 
pard?—A. Mr. Varr, George E. Sullivan, Charley Harrison, and Telix 
Lake. Thein'is all. When thev come in the house they excited me so 
by having so many pistols drawed, that I didn’t know what to say or 
what to do. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Did they have a warrant for you?—A. Mr. Ohesihanre said they 
had, 

(. You didn’t see it?—A. He pulled out a paper and read it to me; 
1 couldn’t read. 

(. Do you know what they charged you with 7—A, They said I knowed 
these parties that were making ap to kill General Butler. 

Q. Did they say you were a party to the transaction ?—A. No, sir; 
but they said I knowed who was into it, and I had to tell it. 

_  Q. You voted at the late election ?—A. Oh, yes, I voted. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Where did you vote ?—A. At the school-house, at box No. 2. 


TOM BROWN—EDGEFIFLD COUNTY. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 


Tom Brown (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CuRisTIANcy: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Edgefield. 

(). It was when ney had an election there last fall, on the 7th of No-. 
vember.—A. Yes, si 

Q. Did you go oy tia polls there, or either poll, and try to vote ?——A. 
Yes, sir; I went to try to vote, but I never did vote. 

Q. State what was the reason and what happened when you tried to 
vote ?—A. Well, if you want the truth I tries to tell the truth. When 
we come up to go to the polls the horses were standing on each side of 
the school- house at the door, and when we come down the road they 
hollers and spurs up their horses and runs across the road, and there 
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was a lane between us and the school-house, and the horses was on one 
side of the school-house, and they had to go down the lane to get to the 
school-house; and the other men was with their horses, and ran across 
the road to get on each side so we could not pass to go to the ballot- 
box; and they hollered, ‘‘Close up and charge.” And when they hol- 
lered that, they inclined to run over us, and | turned to get out of the 
way of their horses. but as I turned they struck me over the head. 

Q. With what?—A. With a stick, a big four-edged stick, and cut 
my head, and here is the marks now to show for itself. [Exhibiting his 
head.| My shirt was full of blood and it pains me in my neck now. 

Q. What did you do then ?—A, I just turned and went off and held 
my head down. 

Q. The blood was running then?—A. The blood was running then, 
yes, sir; and one of the officers took me off and said it was a shame, and 
carried me and showed me to the rest of them and said it was a shame, 
and the blood was on my collar and I could reach my hand round and 
catch it so. [Clasping his fingers together as if to grasp a handful of 
blood. . 

Q. nae was their talk at that time?—A. They said, ‘*O, God damn 
it, we works this thing; we carries this thing on; you all been having 
these things into your bands all this time, but, God damn it, we carries 
this thing on now.” That is what they said to me; I heard them say it. 

Q. Were there any others driven away besides yourself?—A. Well, 
there was, I reckon, as near as I[ Gan come at it, about two hundred of 
us in the crowd at that time. 

Q. What did your crowd do ?—A. Some of them ran and some of them 
stood and some fell over the fence, and Mr. Cain told them to go up to 
the court-house and see if they couldn’t vote there. He told us that 
three times, and we went three times, and we came back and couldn’t 
vote. I staid there until 6 o’clock in the night and never did go to the 
polls after they struck me. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. How far do you live from town ?—A. I live six miles, sir. 

Q. You couldn’t vote?—-A. I couldn’t vote. 

Q. Were not the United States officers and Army there?—A. The 
United States officers were there, but they never came down there until 
they struck me, and then I went down there to them, and then they or- 
dered out some of the men to go down there and divide the way; and 
things went on until night, and then the colored people started off, two 
or three and nine or ten at a time, and they never did get to the polls. 

Q. Why did you not get an officer to take you up to poll No. 1?—A. 
We did get Mr. Cain and General Butler, and General Butler said we 
couldn’t vote there. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes, sir; I am sure. 

Q. Did you hear it ?—A. I heard it. 

Q. You swear to that?—A. I swear to that. I will tell him.so if he is 
in here now. 

Q. You are mad at him, are you not?—A. Yes, sir; I am. 

Q. Why did you not get an officer or soldier to go with you and make 
your way up to the box and put in your vote like a freeman 7—A. That 
was left to the officers, you know. 

Q. Did you apply to the officers to take you up ?—A. I applied to Mr. 
Cain; he was an officer, I thought, at that time. 

@. Did he have command of the troops?—A. I suppose so; the troops 
was there. 
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Q. Who is Mr. Cain ?—A. Lawrence Cain. 
(). He is your senator ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. A colored man?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You did not apply to the military officer ?—A. No, sir; I knowed 
nothing about that; no more than so far as I had learned at the time. 
(). Did you see any other colored man going up to box No.1 to vote? 
The Wirngss. At the court-house ? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 
_ A. There was twelve of us went three times, and they wouldn’t let us 
vote nary time. 
@. Who hindered you from voting ?—A. General Butler met us every 
time and said we couldn’t vote there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What time of the day did you first go to the court-house to vote ?— 
_A. I don’t know exactly what time of day it was; about 8 or 9 o’clock, 
I reckon, or maybe 10; I don’t know. 
@. But you went there three times that day ?—A. Yes, sir; three times. 
{ can prove that by Mr. Cain; he said maybe they will let you vote this 
time, and General Butler was there every time and said we could not 
vote there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. You say it was Mr. Cain you went to?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you were asked the question if he commanded the soldiers ? 
Did he command the soldiers at all?—A. I don’t know whether he com- 
manded them. Let me see, now 

(. He was not the military officer, was he?—A. No, sir. 

@. He didn’t belong to the Army 7—A. No, sir. 

@. He didn’t command the Army there, did he?—A. Not as [ 
knows of. 





AMBROSE CARTLEDGE—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 10, 1877. 
AMBROSE CARTLEDGE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Edgefield acne 

@. At the Court-House?—A. No, sir. 

(). How far from the Court-House ?—A. Twenty-seven miles. 

(. Ip what town or precinct ?—A. In Ryan Pownship. 

©. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have been there seven 
years exactly, this month. 

@. How old are you ?—A. I am thirty-nine years old. 

@. Are you a republican 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you on the day of the last election ?—A. I was at 
Tolbert Township voting-precinct. 

Q. What office, if any, did you hold at that time?— A. 1 was deputy 
marshal. 

Q. You may tell us what took place at Tolbert precinct on the day 
of the election.—A. Well, sir, there was nothing much took place more 
than some voters said to be , 

Mr. MERRMON. Say what you know; don’t say what is said to be. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Do you know whether or not any men from Georgia voted there ? 
—A. There was one that I was acquainted with sworn there, bat I don’t 
believe they let him put his vote in. I was acquainted with him. 

(). He tried to vote and they didn’t let him put it in?—A. They didn’t 
let him put it in. 

(), You may state whether or not any men who came up there refused 
to give their names.—A. There was several voted there did not give 
their names out to the managers. I don’t know who they were my- 
self. 

(). Did the managers ask their names ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did they do then?—A. They whispered and gave their 
hames to the clerk, but the managers didn’t understand what the names 
were; they would not call their names out so that the managers could 
hear. 

(. How many voted in that way, do you ‘hinges There was so 
many that I cannot tell how many. 

(. Can you give us some idea of the number 2—A. 1 don’t know as I 
could well, to be sure of it; but there was several. 

(). Was the clerk a democrat or republican ?—A. Democrat. 

(). A white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. Two of the managers were republicans, were they not?—A. Yes, 
SI. 

(). And there was one white man?—A. Yes, sir; one white man was 
a democrat. 

(). You were a deputy United States marshal ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(.-Did you live in that precinct 7?—A. I live in Ryan Township. 

(). You do not live in that township ?—A. No, sir; I was marshal at 
tirat box, though. 

Q. You did not know that you had no right to be a marshal at that 
box, did you 7—A. I was sent there by the chairman of the county ap- 
pointing me marshal. 

(). The chairman of the county appointed you marshal?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was he ?—A. Lawrence Cain. 

(). Lawrence Cain sent you up there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). It was not the United States marshal that sent you, then 5 eH 
Xo, sir. 

Q. It was Lawrence Cain ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Who were these men that sent you up there ?—A. I don’t know 
them 

Q. You don’t know where they were from ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
where they were from. They were strangers to me, altogether. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). Did you vote at that place?—A, I did, sir. 

Q. And it was in Edgefield County 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Aud you live in Edgefield County ?—A. Yes, sir; just five miles 
from my house to the voting-place. We have no voting-precinet in Ryan 
Township, and that was the nearest precinct to me. 

@. Why was there not a voting-box in Ryan Township ?—A. I don’t 
know, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Were there any troops there?—A. No, sir; no troops. 

Witness was excused, and was about to leave the stand, when he said, 
I would like to tell you something further. 
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; By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Tell us all you know about it—A. I want to say that there was 
threats to me that I should not stay in that section. 

@. What were those threats?—A. That I should not live in that sec- 
tion. 

@. Who said that ?—A. Mr. Blackwell’s club said so; I don’t know 
which one said so. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you hear them say so?—A. No, sir; but I received a note, and 
the name of Mr. F. P. Wells was on it. J lived on his land. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Have you that letter ?—A. He must have wrote it; his name was 
signed to it. 

(. Have you that letter ?—A. No, sir; I ain’t got it with me. F. P. 
Wells was trial-justice for Ryan Township. On the 14th day of Decem- 
ber I received the note. His brother-in-law fotched it. I was not at 
home when he fotched it. So my people told me, and Mr. Wells’s name 
was signed to it, I know. 

Q. When was that ?— A. On the Mth day of December. 

Q. What did it say ?—A. That I had to be away from there on the 
15th. I had to leave my home on account of voting. That is what the 
letter said. 

Q. What did you do?—A. Well, sir, I came to Edgefield Court-House 
on that day; the next day was the 15th, and I met tbe board of county 
commissioners at Edgefield. 

(. Have you been back home since ?—A. Yes, sir; I have been back 
home since. They sent me word to leave again. 

@. Who took word to you the second time to leave ?—A. A colored 
gentleman that lived bardly a quarter of a mile from my house. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What sort of a commission as deputy marshal did you have 7—A. 
I cannot exactly tell you without I had the paper here. 

(. Did you have the paper ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Signed by Mr. Cain ?—A. Yes, sir; signed by him. 

(). That was the only paper you had ?—A. No, sir. I think it was 
printed. I had two. 

@. Do you know who else signed it ?—A. I don’t remember. 

(. Where is that paper 7?—A. I left it at home. 

(. Why did you not bring it here?—A. I didn’t intend to come here 
until I got to the village; I didn’t know I had to come down. 

Q. You have the paper yet ?—A. Yes, sir; I have got it at home. 

(). It is a printed paper ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Who signed that you don’t know ?—A. No, sir; I disremember. 

(). You voted ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

@. Was there a large vote at the place where you voted ?—A. There 
wasn’t any colored voters there. There wasn’t any Yankees there; 
they were afraid to come. 

(. How many colored voters are there ?—A. Fifty-five, I think, if 
mistake not. 
oe Is that the usual vote of the colored people at that place ?—A. 

eS, sir. 

(. Were any of them killed ?—A. Nobody was killed at all. 

Q. Was anybody whipped or shot?—A. Nobody whipped and shot at 
the box that I was at, that I heard of. 
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@. You were the marshal 7—A. Yes, sir; and I staid right at the 
door all day long. 

Q. And ‘kept them straight ?—A. Yes, sir; tried to. I didn’t try 
much, because I was running a great risk to stand there, I thought. 


Q. Still you stood it?—A. Yes, sir; I stood it. They abused me 


right smart, but I didn’t mind that. 

@. You didn’t curse any ?—A. No, sir. 

Q.. You are a religious gentleman ?7—A. No, sir; but I am a member 
of the church, and I never did swear in my life. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. The Senator has asked you if 55 votes was the usual vote. By 
that he means was it as large a vote as was cast there years before that.— 
A. No, sir; it ain’t as large a vote; I know that myself; but we knew 
that there would be no soldiers there, and the colored people were afraiad 
to come there. I was appointed, but I was afraid to come, and would 
not have went if [ could have got out of it, but I was afraid to run the 
risk of not coming; but I advised my men——I earries a hundred and 
odd men in Ryan township, but I sent them all up to Liberty Hill where 
the soldiers were, all but the old men; I took them with me because I 
. thought they would not be hurt. We got there about half past seveu 
o'clock. 

@. The colored people were afraid to go there to vote, were they ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What were they afraid of?—A. So many threats was made they 
were afraid to run the risk of their lives to go there when there was no 
soldiers there, and they were toting their guns about there a day or two; 
and that evening they met at the church, the white folks did, with 
their guns, and we were afraid to go and vote, and I advised my men to 
go to Liberty Hill. There was a precinct there at White House, but 
there was no polling-place this last time at all. Before they had a box 
there, but we never went there at all; we went to Liberty Hill. It is 
five miles only from Tolbert’s voting-precinct to my house. That is the 
nearest place. I concluded it would not do for us all to go there on ac- 
count of no soldiers being there, and I advised my men to go to Liberty 
Hill where the soldiers was, and I took the old men with me, and told 
them to go away just as quick as they could after they voted and not 
to stay there. 

@. Were the white people armed who were at Tolbert’s station on the 
day of the election ?—A. I never saw any arms, only pistols. 


@. Most of them had pistols?—A. Yes, sir; all of them had pistols, 


but I never saw anything before that. 

Q. Before the election did the white people ride around through the 
country on horseback ?—A. O, my, yes, sir; every day and night; that 
is a certain fact, and I will swear to that and kiss a stack of Bibles as 
high as I can reach. That was a regular thing. 

@. Did you hear them shoot off their guns rah AE heard of it; I didn’t 
hear the guns. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: | 
@. Have you a gun ?—A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. Did you have a pistol with you at the election that day 7—A. Yes, 
sir. 
@. And a gun, too?—A. No, sir; I didn’t carry a gun at the box. 
@. Didn’t the colored men all have guns ?—A. No, sir; not a one of 
them. 
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Q. Do they not generally have guns?—A. I command that precinct, 
and I don’t allow them to carry guns. 

Q@. Who gave you authority to command that precinct ?—A. My 
colored people gave me authority to regulate and rule it. 

@. And yet the whites don’t kill vou ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You and the whites are rather friendly toward each other and work 
together ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Are you not rather a fishy republican now?—A. No, sir; 1 don’t 
know about that. 

Q. Do you not sometimes split your vote ?—A. No, sir; Ll never did 
in my life. 

@. You go it straight?—A. Yes, sir; I don’t care who is on the 
ticket. I go right straight through. 

@. Right or wrong ?—A. Lalways does it. Iam going to tell you the 
truth. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. You think any republican is better than a democrat, don’t you ?— 
A. I shan’t say that; I don’t think I have a right to say that neither. 

@. You would rather vote for a straight republican than for a demo- 
crat?—A. Yes, sir; I would rather do that. You asked me for the fact 
and I am going to tell you. [am aman that likes peace and pleasure 
wherever I go. I have a large family, and it is a great trouble for me 
to be moving about from place to place, and | believe in peace wherever 
1 can have it; and I believe in my business and sticking to it, and I 
stick to it and don’t interfere with other people’s. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
_ THomas P. CARROLL (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Edgefield County. 

(). How far from the court-house ?—A. About twenty-five miles. 

(. How long have you lived there ?—A. All my life. 

@. How old are you?—A. I will be twenty-seven years old the tenth 
of the coming March. 

Q. To which political party do you belong?—A. To the republican 
party. 

Q. At what voting-precinet were you on the day of the last election ? 
—A. At Haltiwanger’s store. 

@. What official connection did you have with the election?—A. I 
was manager of the election. 

(). Were you republican manager ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Who was the other republican manager ?—A. Levi H. Graham. 

(). Who was the democratic manager ?—A. Daniel H. Tompkins. 

(). State to the committee what occurred at the voting-place on the 
day of election ?—A. Well, sir, on the morning of the election, about 
forty minutes after five o’clock, I and the other republican manager and 
about two hundred colored republicans with me were going to the polls; 
as we got within two hundred yards of the place we were met by about 
one hundred and seventy-five or two hundred democrats, formed in line, 
with revolving repeaters to their sides, coming to meet us, and asking 
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for Tom Carroll. Some would say, ‘‘ Here heis;” and some would say, 
‘Kill him, the damned son of a bitch; he has brought a hell of acrowd 
here to outvote us to-day.” Then we were pursued on to the place. 
They euiened on coming to meet us, and had dismounted and their 
horses were hitched around, and they walked all through the crowd ; 

and some vidal say, * Here he is on this side;” and some would say, 
Let’s kill him now;” some said, ‘* We can’t have no election here, he is 
behind time.” I says, “Gentlemen, I don’t think it is six o’clock yet.” 
I said, “I am ready to go on”—myselft and the managers—and after 
such a time they agreed that we should do so. We commenced in a 
store-house, and I asked Mr. Haltswanger, who owned the store, for a 
private room to go into for the use of the board of managers, and he gave 
us the privilege of the room; and when we went into the room the first 
business we commenced was to proceed to elect a clerk for the board. 
We suggested Captain J. H. Brooks, and I sent out for him to come in 
and take his oath. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was he a white man or a colored man ?—A. He was a white man 
and democrat, president of the denlocratic club there. He came in and 
says, ‘‘l understand that you and your party here has appointed me 
clerk.” Isays, “ Yes; we suggested you for one.” He says, ** You God 
damned son of a bitch, do you suppose I would act as clerk for any such 
God damned dogs as you?” I says, ‘I don’t think you have the right 
to turn me off in that way; there is no need of it;” and he says, ‘+ God 
damn your soul, you just whimper if you dare. T have fellows enoug bh 
to hang you and your crowd between the heavens and the earth ; and 
Lean do it myself.” I says, ** There is no need of that.” I says, ‘+I can 
get some one else to act as clerk.” He then went out of the door and 
went to about fifteen of these fellows he had with him and opened the 
door in one of the rooms. They said, ‘Yonder he is,” and cocked 
their pistols and pointed them at me, and I made sure they were 
going to fire; and after that I got out of the window and suggested 
to the colored people that we break up there; that we couldn’t have 
an election, and to go to Richardsonville, where the soldiers were, 
and where we would be protected. After this Captain Brooks and 
some more saw that I was bound to leave the place or else have a 
fair and square election, and they all jast said that if I would stay 
there and continue quiet, and keep my men there, we would have a fair 
and square election. Then I agreed to it. We elected George Halts- 
wanger as clerk and swore him in; as we swore bim in I then attempted 
to go back in where.we had pleced the box, and as I came back about 
two hundred of them had come in and jumped upon tables and counters 
and pulled out their pistols and shoved them in my face and said that 
I had to stay there and perform my duty as manager of the eleetion. I | 
told them I was ready to proceed to eS, The next business was 
as to how we should poll the votes, enroll the names of the voters; and 
Mr. Tompkins, the democratic manager, said we would take a man’s | 
name as we come to it and would not care who it was. I says, ‘I think, 
Mr. Tompkins, we should enroll the names of these voters that we see 
here, white and colored.” He says, “ We ain’t going to do that.” Said 
I, “ [ think it is right that we should do that.” Ha says, ‘No, by God, 
you are just scared that we are going to vote more democratic tic iets 
than you are republican tickets, and by God we are going to do it. 
Now, by God, you had better dry up, by God, we are going to show you 
that we are going to have our way about things when you are sent here 
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under instructions from Governor Chamberlain and Lawrence Cain to 
rob the people; and by God we are going to show you that you don’t 
do it. We have boys here sufficient to keep you from doing it.” Then 
the other crowd says, ‘‘ No, God damn him, he shan’t do it; before he 
shall do it we will shoot him. These God damned niggers shan’t vote 
here nohow.” And he says, ‘‘ Get out of this house.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who said that 7—A. I cannot identify the names. There were sev- 
eral more outside parties. So they drove all the colored people from the 
house. They had stationed in the house, it seemed to me, nearly 
between seventy-five and eighty double-barreled guns. 

Q. Who had ¢_A. The democrats had. 

Q@. In the same house ?—A. In the same house in the corner right 
where I stood, and as near as [ can come at it, I reckon, about twenty- 
five were Enfield muskets. When they drove the colored people out of 
the house and swore that they should not vote there at all, they kept 
them out of the house for about three hours and no one entered but we 
two managers; and they were there standing, at the same time trying 
to make us agree to let them enroll the list just < 
just so.many democratic negroes as they saw cause be eurolled; and 
they told me there that if I would agree to let them manage the thing 
as they wanted to do that they would give me a good salary ; but I told 
them, “Gentlemen, I would rather die than do anything of that kind; all 
I want is a fair, square election.” Daniel Tompkins, the other manager, 
said, ‘“* By God, I don’t care a damn whether you do or not; we will make 
you doit.” One said, *‘ By God, if he stays here until night he won’t have 
a chance to do it. By God, weare going to vote as we damn please, and 
vote as many times as we please, and we will keep him here to-night and 
we will make him write a certificate that it was a fair and square election. 4 
When I heard that I said, there are only as many as could vote crowded 
in and voted, were around with clubs and pistols—broke their way 
through and voted anew, and I was threatened to be shot again by some 
man, | don’t know who he was, if I would open my mouth, and he held 
his pistol to my face. After that I saw it was my best plan to go away. 
I staid a few minutes longer and saw a crowd come up from Newberry, 
about seventy-five in number, mounted, coming from Chappel’s Ferry. 
There was a road right straight from the ferry to that place; and as 
1 saw these parties coming they came in the house and in the same 
shape they met me in the morning, cursing me and saying they were 
going to hang me to a sour-apple tree and to the first limb; and so in 
about five minutes I got up to go out like I was going to feed my horse, 
aud they followed me out and watched me. One or two had pistols. L 
came back in the house again, and after that I watched for another — 
chance, and when I saw that they were engaged with another crowd 
that was going up I went a back way through the woods and got in the 
river swamps and made my escape and left the place. 

By Mr. CuRIsTIANcY: 

Q. What time of day was it that you left?—A. About twelve or half 
past, I reckon. 

Q@. Did you go back there again after that ?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q@. Is that all you know about the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did any of them follow you?—A. They followed me; as I left I 
came back directly to the Saluda River, and they suspected that I would 
go right straight on home, and about fifteen of them mounted their 
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horses and went past me through the old fields and swamps and woods 
in that direction, thinking they would find me, but I was altogether be- 
hind them, and I came out in the river swamps down in the edge of the 
fields where I could see them a mile from me, and I staid behind them 
until I got home. 

Q. How long did they keep up these threats against you? 

WITNEss. After the election ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. The same threats is in force now. Since then they have shot me 
once or twice ; they have shot me runuing. 

Q. Describe that. 

WITNESS. Tell about the shooting? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes; describe the whole thing about their follow- 
ing you up and shooting you. 

-A. During the election there was several repeaters come to vote—— 

Mr. MERRIMON. Don’t you state anything that you don’t know. 

WITNESS. I know this. 

@. How do you know it ?—A. They are the same men I have been 
employed by during the war. 

@. How do you know that they had voted at any other place than 
that on that day ?—A. I know their names, and I know that their names 
was changed. I knew the men; [ lived with them twelve months while 
I was a slave. They came there and changed their names. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Voted by another name ?—A. Voted by another name. 
Q. How many such were there ?7—A. There was three that I know. 


Q. Give their nhames.—A. One was a man who signed his name, * D. 
A. J. Bell.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. What was his real name?—A. That was his rea] name, but he came 
there and voted. ; 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Go on with the others.—A. The next one was named Abner Clay, 
and Pierce Mathis. 

Q. What name did the first one vote by ?—A. Alfred Bell. 

Q. The next one?—A. Abner Clay voted by the name of Henry Jack- 
son. 

@. How did the other one vote?—A. He voted by the name of T. J. 
Delorme. 

(). Were there any other instances of that kind that you know of ?— 
A. After they had done this, I went before the United States commis- 
sioner, and reported these men for changing their names at that place, 
and that they had voted twice; and on reporting them he had them 
summoned before him. 

(. Who was the United States commissioner?—A. Mr, C. H. Wright. 

Q. These three were all democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say they shot you sometimes. Describe that transaction.— 

A. After this. 

Q. How long was that after the election 7?—A. It was Christmas. I 
was going to Edgefield Court-House that morning early, and there wasa 


\ 


crowd of them put on dough-faces, and two of them came and met me 


in the road. 
Q. Were they on horseback ?—A. They were walking. 
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Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; and they caught me and pulled 

off my clothes. . 
' Q. What did they say to you when they got you?—A. Not a word at 
first. They pulled off both of my coats and taken my best coat and hat 
and pistol, and at that time I had a great deal of money in my posses- 
sion. I had sold some land as acting sheriff of Edgefield County, and 
had collected the money up to the amount of $5,000. I had about $25 
of other money in my pocket and several notes; and in pulling off my 
clothes they searched each coat-pocket, and, after getting my coat off, 
they then, one of them, run his hand in my pants pocket and, as he did 
that, I took one hand and catched hold of his and held it, and he struck 
at my head with a pistol and struck my hand; and by that time he had 
torn my pockets out, and asked me whose money was this. I told him it 
was part of my own money, and some of it was money that I had col- 
lected as an officer according to law. They wanted to know where I 
was going; I told them. They wanted to know what was my name; [ 
told them. They said, ‘You are the very God-damned son of a bitch 
we have been looking for formany days. Thanks be to God we have got 
you. Now, sir, you remember you never report any more white men for 
voting at the election. You will never be another God-damn radical 
leader. You have done your last.” They had taken my coat and pocket- 
book and my hat, and then they said, “Take up your other old coat, 
God damn you, and putiton.” I takenitup and putiton. One of them 
says, ** What will we do with the damned son of a bitch? This is him, 
and we had better make way with him when we have got him.” The other 
one says, ‘‘I think we had better carry him to our club and hang him.” 
The next one says, ‘‘ We haven’t time to fool with him,” and he cocked 
his pistol; and when [ saw that I turned and run into the bushes, and 
he shot at me and shot me through the thigh. I had only got about 
four steps before I got into the woods, and just as I got to the edge of 
the woods he fired again and shot me through the side. Then he fired 
at me again, but I had by this time got into the woods, and they pursued 
me; but I ran to make my escape as hard as [ could, and when I got 
about two hundred yards off I stopped and looked to see whether I could 
discover them, but I didn’t see them or hear them. I then found that I 
was shot through the leg, so that I could not walk without stopping 
every moment or two. About half an hour after this I had scrambled 
and got to some place, and I saw a house about half a mile from that 
place, and I went to the house, and in a few minutes after I got there 
we saw about fifteen red shirts coming from the other direction through 
that woods, and coming up to the cross-roads and yelling and hollering. 

Q. Did they see you?—A. No, sir; I kept myself hid, but [ saw them. 
I was in a house over there on a little hill where I could look down and 
see them. 

Q. What did they then do?—A. They didn’t do anything more. 
Since that time I have laid close until I was summoned here, and made 
my escape and got this far. This is the first time I have been out since. 

Q. How were you shot through the leg ?—A. I was shot right here in 
my thigh. It went through my thigh-bone and come out. 

(. The scar is there now I suppose?—A. Yes, sir. 

| Witness exhibited the scars on his thigh where the bullet had gone 
in and come out.] 

Q. Since that time have any threats been made that you know of, or 
have you been kept concealed ?—A. I been concealed; I have not heard 
of any threats since that time. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What became of the election where you were a manager ?—A, 
Well, the democrats claimed that they didn’t vote any more after I left. 

@. Where was your colored colleague ?—A. He left too. He thought 
it was best that he should go away too. But I didn’t think they were 
after him so much as they were after me. 

Q. But be left?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The election was broken up?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CimRISTIANCY : 
@. You don’t know what occurred, of your own knowledge, after you 
left?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Do you know whether there were any returns from that box or 
not ?—A. The democrats made out a return. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Do you know anything about that yourself?—A. I saw the box 
sealed up.. I came to Edgefield Court-House after they made the re- 
turns and saw it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You didn’t sign the return ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did sign it—just one man?—A. One man transacted the 
whole business. 

Q. Are you sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are sure your colleague didn’t join in the return ?—A. No, 
sir; he didn’t join because he left. He told me he left about ten min- 
utes after I did. 

Q. These troubles that you had were all political ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Nothing else ?—A. Nothing else. 

Q. Have you been charged with perjury 7—A. No, sir; I were once in 
reporting these very white men. 

Q. Were you indicted for perjury 7A. They taken a warrant for me, 
but they had no proof. 

Q. Are you bound over to court now 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What court ?—A. The Edgefield court of general sessions. | 

Q. When is the court there 7—A. Next March is the time set for court. 

Q. When was the last court there ?—A. The last court to have been 
last November, but it wasn’t. That was the regular session for court. 

Q. Why wasn’t the court held there? —A. On account of the election, 
I suppose, sir. 

Q. What judge holds that court ?—A. R. B. Carpenter. 

@. What offices have you held over there ?—A. Coroner. 

(. How long bave you been coroner ?—A. Two years; since the regu- 
lar election of 1874. 

q. Are you coroner now ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you been sheriff at any time ?—A. I acted as sheriff for 
about five months. 

@. Whose money was that you had in your pocket when you were 
shot on the road ?—A. It was the money of Emanuel Lord, of Charles- 
ton, whose mortgage I foreclosed. 

(. Did those robbers get the money?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You didn’t recapture it?—A. No, sir. 

(. You have no knowledge where it is?—A. I could not identify the 


party. 
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Q. Were they white men or black men ?—A. I judged they were white 
men, from the only part I could see, which was their hands. As near 
as I could distinguish them at that time of night, [ judged them to be 
white men. 

Q. How many were there ?—A. Two. 

Q. Just after that you saw a gang of red-shirts?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long after that ?—A. I suppose about an hour, or maybe not 
so long as an hour. 

@. How could you see them at the distance of a mile in the night ?— 
A. This was just about the crack of day, I said, when they attacked 
me, and an hour after I got to the house, then they was come out. It 
was about sunrise then. 

(. Do they not charge over there that this alleged robbery of you is 
all a pretense of yours?—A. So I hear since. 

Q. That it was aruse on your part to get this money ?—A. That is 
what:I understood, sir, since. * 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY : 


Q. What kind of disguises had those men on so that you could not 
see them ?—A. They had on these false faces. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How much money did you say you had ?—A. I think $5,020. 

@. How much of that was your own ?—A. I had a commission of $57 
in the $5,000. 

@. What bave you done with the process you had ?—A. It is at the 
sheriff’s office in Edgefield Court-House. 

@. The money was not paid in?—A. No, sir; it was only paid in to 
me. Certain parties had settled with me, and on my return I had set- 
tled with parties who represent this party at Charleston. 

@. But you did not settle because you have been robbed ?—A. Be- 
cause I have been robbed I did not settle. 

Q. Now the allegation is that that was a pretense on your part to 
keep this money 7—A. Yes, sir; that is what they say. 


GEORGE W. HOLLAND—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 10, 1877. 
GEORGE W. HOLLAND sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Edgefield County ; in the 
village of Edgefield. 

Q. What official connection, if any, did you have with the last elec- 
tion in your county ?—A. I was one of the commissioners of election. 

@. Are you a republican ?—A. I am. 

@. Who was the other republican commissioner ?—A. Jesse Jones. 

q. Who was the democratic commissioner ?—A. D. R. Durisoe. 

q. It has been stated that the commissioners determined to hold the 
poll at the court-house, in the lower part of the court-house, but that 
the box was removed from that part of the court-house into the court- 
room, I think, or into the upper part somewhere. State what knowledge 
you have in regard to that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. State your own knowledge. 
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A. Mr. Jesse Jones and I together, which constituted the majority of 
the board of commissioners, instructed the managers to hold the poll at 
the door in the basement of the court-house below; and the night pre- 
vious to the election we went to the court-house and we placed a large 
table right across the door; and we went and saw the two republican 
mana cers—they were living there at the place—and instructed them to 
hold the poll there. That is as far as I know aboutit. It was undoubt- 
edly removed. 

(). Where was the box actually put during the election ?—A. Up-stairs 
in the court-room. 

(. For what reason did you direct that the box should be placed in 
the lower part of the court-house ?—A. From the fact that we believed 
that the voters could all vote very readily by coming in at one side of 
the basement and going out at the other, and passing right along. We 
thought that that was the better arrangement. 

Q. How is access to the court-room obtained ?—A. By a pair of steps 
some twenty-five steps high. 

Q. On the outside of the building ?—A. On the outside; yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you during the day of the election?—A. Well, part 
of the time I was at box No. 1 in the court house. 

Q. Now, what time did you get to box No. 1?—A. Tolerably early in 
‘the morning—about seven o’clock in the morning, as near as I can come 
at it. 

Q. What was the condition of affairs at that box when you went there 
about seven o'clock ?—A. I didn’t get near the court-house steps. I got 
in about thirty or forty yards of it. 

@. Why did you not get there?—A. It was surrounded or partially 
so, the way that I came up from the south side of the court-house. I 
live down about two hundred yards from the court-house, and in coming 
up to the court-house I[ found that horsemen—“ red-shirters ” as we call 
them—democrats—were between me and the court-house, coming up to 
the court-house very thickly, quite numerous; and inside of those were 
footmen, also democrats. And I saw from the defiant attitude of them 
and the brandishing of pistols and clubs, and hollering and making 
threats and so on, that it would not be safe for me to go any further. 
That is what I thought at the time. At any rate, I endeavored to pass 
through where they were not so thick, where the horses were standing, 
and some parties must have known me, for they asked me where I was 
going. I told them I was going to try to get to the court-house. They 
said, “You can’t get in here ;” and I immediately turned around and 
went around these horsemen. I went directly up to box No. 2, held at 
Macedonia school-house, about a quarter of a mile from there, or nearly 
half a mile. 

Q. Now you can state what condition you found affairs in at box No. 
2, when you went there.—A. Well, about the same. 

Q. You may state whether or not the whites were pretty generally 
armed in Edgefield on the day of election.—A. They were. 

(@. How were they armed, with what weapons ?—A. I saw some of 
them have guns, and they had pistols and clubs; pistols were strapped 
around them; some had two pistols, very large pistols. A great many 
of them had guns strapped on their horses. 

Q. Did you vote on the day of election ?—A. I did not, sir. _ 

(. State generally why you did not vote——A. Well, as I tell you, I 
didn’t feel safe in trying to vote at box No. 1, but later in the day I 
went up to box No. 2 and tried to vote, and I found that it was in the 
same condition as box No, 1, and there was a very large crowd there, as 
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a matter of course. Some of them were voting; and I stood there at 
box No. 2 from the time I first went there, about 8 o’clock, I think, per- 
haps a few minutes sooner, until about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
finding at that hour the impossibility of so many voting who were there 
waiting to vote, that they could not possibly all vote, why, I in com- 
pany with Senator Cain and Mr. Jesse Jones, the other republican com- 
missioner, got a large crowd, perhaps three hundred, and started to- 
wards the court-house, thinking perhaps at that time we would be suf- 
fered or allowed to vote. I got the crowd and came on down and got 
as near as 150 yards, perhaps, to the court-house, and we met a very 
large crowd of democrats. They were armed, and had pistols brandish- 
ing in their hands. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. Were they on horseback ?—A. On horseback ; and there were foot- 
men also behind them; and we were met by General Butler. This 
crowd asked us where we were going. We toid them that we were go- 
ing down there to try to vote; and then I turned down another street 
following Senator Cain, and the crowd went down another street; and 
we could not go directly to the court-house. We stopped in front of 
Senator Caiu’s residence a few moments and then went on down past 
the office of the commanding officer. I believe bis name is General 
Brannan. I think Senator Cain asked him whether he could give us 
any protection, or have the way opened at box No. 1, so that we could 
vote, saying that it would be impossible for us to vote unless the way 
was opened at box No.1. He didn’t give us any satisfaction whatever. 
-In the mean time General Butler was there, and be used some very 
rough language, cursing and abusing us. 

®. General Butler was where ?—A. He was at the post headquarters. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. State what he said; don’t say that he used “ rough language.”— 
A. I cannot state what the oaths and words were that he did say. 

Q. You can tell us what he did say. Don’t say that it was rough lan- 
guage.—A. Among other things he said that Senator Cain had been 
trying to raise a disturbance there that day, and that he be damned if 
he didn’t interd to put a stop to it; that he had better go back to that 
crowd at the school-house. In the mean time Mr. John C. Sheppard, a 
leading democrat there, told Senator Cain that he would guarantee that 
if we wanted to vote we could vote if we would follow him. A crowd 
of us did follow him part of the way toward No. 1, and before we got 
up to the court-house Sheppard turned around and cursed considerably, 
and told us to go back to the school-house. He used very profane lan- 
guage. Of course I cannot remember the exact language, but I know 
he eursed bitterly, and drove us back. We turned around and went 
back, and I finally went back up to the school-house, and remained there 
until the polls closed. I will state that in the mean time, when we first 
came down to the court-house, General Butler was on horseback, and he 
followed the crowd. Mr. Jones and I and General Butler were at that 
time in the road. Senator Cain was some distance ahead of us, and I 
accosted General Butler and said to him, *‘ General, I haven’t voted yet, 
and I find it an utter impossibility, on account of the great crowd at the | 
school-house, to vote. I believe that I am entitled to vote, and have a 
right to do so, and*I shall make another effort to vote at box No. 1, or 
die in the attempt.” Now that was my language. He says, “ It would 
_ be a damned easy matter for you to die. You can be killed very easily.” 
That is all that was said by him. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How many colored republicans, in your opinion, were prevented 
from voting by the threats and violence which you have described ?—A. 
I should judge between seven and eight hundred. 

Q. Did you assist in canvassing the vote of Edgefield County 7—A. I 
did, sir. 

Q. State what you did in reference to the canvassing of that vote, and 
anything that came under your own observation in regard to the can- 
vass.—A. Well, we didn’t count the votes. 

Q. You didn’t count the ballots?—A. No, sir; but we simply signed 
the returns as they came from the managers. 

Q. You aggregated the managers’ returns?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you sign the return ?—A. I did. 

@. Why did you?—A. It was my duty to sign it. True enough, I 
wouldn’t have signed it had I felt disposed to be left to my own inclina- 
tion. : 

Q. What induced you to sign it, then ?—A. Well, sir, fear of violence 
being perpetrated on my person if I did not sign it. . 

Q. What threats or demonstrations, if any, were made against you in 
regard to it?—-A. Well, there was a great deal of demonstration, but no 
particular direct threats; but then the demonstrations were such that I 
knew—I was a better judge for myself, and I felt as though—and I 
believe that I would have been murdered had I not signed the returns 
as they came. 

Q. Did you consider the election a fair one ?—A. I did not, sir. Isaw 
from the appearance of the boxes on their return to us as Ganvassers or 
commissioners—I was induced to believe that fraud had been practiced. 

Q. What evidence did you have that fraud had been practiced 7?—A. 
In several cases—I may say two-thirds of the boxes were not sealed ; 
that is, the little hole where we deposit the ballots through was not 
sealed, and the key-holes were not sealed. All the locks were the same, 
and any one key could have opened all the boxes. In fact, I mean any 
seroll-key, I believe, would have perhaps opened the boxes, and they 
didn’t come sealed. Any one choosing to practice fraud on the boxes 
could easily have opened the boxes and drawed the lids and closed them 
again. 

FO, On what day were the votes canvassed ?—A. I think on the third 
day after the election. I think that was our instruction under the law, 
that we were to complete everything, and everything that was mailable 
was to be mailed before four o’clock, in Edgefield, on the third day after 
the election. 

Q. You may state whether or not, during the time you were canvass- 
ing the votes, there were any armed white men in the streets of Edge- 
field, and, if so, how many ?7—A. O, yes, sir; a very largecrowd. They 
were drunken and boisterous, and used a great deal of profane language 
and yelling. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You were tolerably frightened, were you?—-A. Well, yes. sir; of 
course I didn’t feel very safe under such circumstances. 

(. How many armed men were in the court-house where you were 
canvassing the vote as commissioner? 


The W1tnEss. In the court-house, in the presence of the canvassers? — q 


Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 
~The Witness. Well, I do not know the exact number, of course ; but 
they were all armed, or most of them. I saw several. 
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. Tell us whether they were armed or not?--A. They were. 

. You swear that they were armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

How many men were there ?—A. I don’t know exactly. 

Give us an idea, sir?—A. Perhaps twenty or thirty, I will say 
. Are you sure that there were as many as twenty 7?—A. As near as 
I can remember. 

@. Was there any cursing and display of arms in there?—A. No dis- 
play of arms, but cursing and swearing. 

(). Were there any threats?—A. I think there were. 

@. Who made them ?—A. I don’t know the parties. 

(). Do you know that there were threats made while you were count- 
ing the vote?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And there were threats made out in the street ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You heard them?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you hear any firing of guns?—A. I don’t remember of any 
firing of guns. 

@. Were the loud demonstrations out there round about the court- 
house ?—A. There was firing of guns, not on that day as I can remember, 
though there might have been. 

(. I ask you if there was any crowd about there that was unusual on 
the day after the election that you canvassed the vote ?—A. Yes, sir; 
the crowd was unusual. 

Q. How large?—A. Well, they were scattered considerably on the 
streets and around. 

@. How many men?—A. Well, perhaps a hundred or more. I could 
not of course make an accurate statement. 

@. Was there any military company there at that time? 

The WITNESS. Where, sir? 

Mr. MERRiMoON. At Edgefield. 

Ai. ‘Yes, ‘sir. 

@. How many boxes were there?—A Well, I don’t know how many. 

@. More than one?—A. I judge so, Ido not know; [ never ascer- 
tained. 

Q. Iam getting at the grounds of your fears ?—A. There might have 
been two boxes or one, I don’t know, sir; but I knew the soldiers were 
there. 

(. But still you swear that you signed that return because you were 
afraid 7?—A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. You would not have signed it if you had felt perfectly free to do 
as you chose?—A. Not at all; no, sir. 

@. I ask you whether you and Cain and Jesse Jones didn’t yourselves 
advise those colored men not to vote, in order that you might kick up a 
row after the election?—A. No, sir. 

@. Y u swear to that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t Sheppard say that he would take you to the ballot-box ?— 
A. I stated a while ago that he did say so. 

(. Did he not say ‘Come on, and I will go with you ?”—A. He did. 

(. And you followed him a piece and then turned back?—A. We 
turned back after he had turned himself first and cursed and abused us 
in very bitter language and told us to go back, and the be—I can’t use 
the language. 

(. O, yes, you can say it; you won’t be accountable for it.—A. He 
told us to go back to the school-house. I have never been implicated in 
any such teaching. 

Q. You swear that he told you to go back ?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. John CO. 
Sheppard did. 
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@. He is a young lawver there?—-A. Yes, sir. 

(). What is your business there?—A. I am following the practice of 
the law. Iam a member of the bar. 

Q. Have you held any office over there ?—A. None at all. 

(). Are you a native of that part of the country ?—A. I was bornin the 
State, in 1846; I was taken to Ohio in 1856, before the war, and I re- 
turned to Edgefield County two years ago. 

Q. Have you been an active republican ever since?—A. Well, no, 
sir; | have been a republican, but then I have never canvassed the 
county, never made a speech since I have been there. IL was simply 
appointed to be commissioner of election, and I endeavored to discharge 
that duty. 

Q. I will ask you this question: Whether you had any right or power 
to determine whether the election had been lawfal and fair, or other- 
Wise, aS a commissioner ? 

The WitnEss. Under the law ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes.—A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. Did you not sign that return because you thought it was your 
duty to do it, without reference to whether it was a proper election or 
not, and that you had no right to decide upon the merits of the elec- 
tion 2—A. No; I don’t think that, and I believe yet that if I had been 
free to do as I ‘pleased, if I saw that there had been fraud practiced on 
the boxes, or knew the returns to be fraudulent, of course I had a right 
not to sign the returns as coming from the managers. 

(J. Did you not send up a protest 7?—A. I did not send up any pro- 
test. 

Q. Did Jesse Jones?—A. Not that I know of; I saw an article in the 
Edgefield Advertiser saying that he signed a written protest. I don’t 
know whether he did or not. 

Q. Lask youif he did not sign a protest to accompany the return, 
and that you either did or did not sign it with him ?—A. I don’t know 
whether he did or not. I know that protests were sent with the re- 
turns, but I don’t know whether he sent one or not. 

Q. Have you not said repeatedly that you signed the return because 
you thought it was your duty to sign it, and that you did not sign it 
through fear?—A. Well, upon condition that it was fair, and I was sat- 
isfied, and I was satisfied, of course, I think then it would have been 
my duty. 

(). Have you not said so—that you signed it 7—A. I don’t think I 
have. If I have, of course | make the alteration; and I want you to 
understand, if you will, that of course I thought it was my duty as a 
matter of course, being a commissioner, to sign if there wasn’t any 
fraud. 

(J. Have you not said repeatedly, to various persons, that you were 
not governed by fear at all in signing that return?—A. No, sir. 

q. You swear you never did?—A. I never did. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). Is there anything else that you desire to state 7—A. Hothing else 
that I can remember. 
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ROBERT CHANDLER.—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
ROBERT CHANDLER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Edgefield district. 

@. Do you live at Edgefield Court-House ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is your age ?—A. About fifty-two. 

Q. Are you a republican or democrat ?—A. Republican, sir. 

Q. In what capacity did you act during the campaign ?—A. To issue 
out tickets. 

@. Were you chairman of a precinct ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, chairman of the republivan organization ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what precinct 7—A. At Landrum’s store. 

Q. Will you state whether you had anything to do with distributing 
tickets for the republicans ? 

The W1TNEss. Did I have anything to do with distributing tickets ? 

Mr. OCHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that on the day of election?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did anybody interfere with you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State the facts—A. I was surrounded by the democratic party, 
and they said that there should not be a republican ticket throwed that 
day; that if it was cast it should be cast in blood. 

Q@. They were the white men around there who said that?—A. Yes, 
sir; Mr. John Swearengen. 

(. Was he the one who told you that there should not be any repub- 
lican tickets cast?—A. Yes, sir; he was the only man, I know him. 
There was some three or four men that I can call the names of. 

(. Did you have any conversation with any other derocrat about the 
time of the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what it was.—A. Mr. Alfred Holmes said that they didn’t 
intend for the damned niggers to make laws for the white folks, and if 
they didn’t believe what he says—he turned around and showed his 
pistol and hauled up his coat and showed two pistols. 

@. What did he say if they didn’t carry the election ?—A. He says. if 
they didn’t carry the election they would “ take it, by God.” He said, it 
belonged to them, and if they didn’t carry it they would take it anyhow. 

@. Were there a large number of democrats around the poll ?—A. 
Yes, sir; there was a great many of them there. 

@. Were there companies of them there on horseback or anything of 
that kind?—A. Yes, sir; there was a large quantity of them there. 
There was Mr. John Carpenter 

(. I don’t ask you for the names now. Did they have any arms, pis- 
tols or guns ?—A. Yes, sir; John Carpenter drew his pistol, and they 

had to catch him and hold him. 

QQ. Did he draw it on you or somebody else?—A. Yes, sir; he drawed 
iton me. 

(. Who stopped him?—A. Dr. Jennings. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What voting place are you talking about?—A. At Merriwether’s 
precinct, at Landrum’s store. 
_Q. How many people voted there ?—A. They didn’t none of the repub- 
licans vote there at all, only but one. I think there was one voted there, 
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but I had four hundred tickets to issue out, and I was there until a 
quarter of seven o’clock, with four hundred tickets to issue out. | 

Q. Were you there all day ?—A. No, sir; I was there until a quarter 
of seven o’clock, and the time was then come for me to go to Edgefield. 

QM. Why did you go there to vote? 

The WitNnkEss. To vote? 

Q. Did you vote there ?—A. No, sir; I did not vote. I couldn’t get 
near the poll. 

Q. You didw’t vote anvwhere?—A. I didn’t vote nowhere. No one 
of my name voted that I knows of. 

Q. There were no colored voters at Landrum’s store, but one ?—A. 
But one that I know of, and that was Handy Tapks. 

Q. How many colored men were there to vote?—A. I reckon there 
was about three hundred, as near as I can make a calculation of it; 
about three or foar bundred. 

4. You left by seven o’clock ?—A. A quarter of seven o’clock I left~ 
there. 

Q. What made vou leave there so early ?—A. I was drove away by 
the democratic party. I had no showing at all. 

Q. Who drove you away ?—A. Mr. John Swearengen, and Alfred 
Holmes, John Carpenter, Jerry Whitlock, Hart Quarles, and a good 
many others that I cannot name. 

Q. They scared. you off?—A. No, sir; but they driv me off. 

Q. Did they shoot you?—A. No, sir; they didu’t shoot me, but they 
drawed their pistols on me like they was going to shoot. 

(. Did they strike you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the remainder of the colored people run off ?—A. No, sir; 
they said they shouldn’t never vote there that day. 

(. Did they run off?—A. Yes, sir; they run us off. 

Q. They ran you all off?—A. Yes, sir: they ran us all off. 

(. No votes were cast there at all?—A. No votes except democrats 
there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Do you know that there were no colored votes put in after you 
Jeft?—A. There was no republican votes voted while I was there. 
There wasn’t nary a one cast there. 

(J. But of course you don’t know what took place after you left?—A. 
No, sir; away late in the evening, abont two o’clock in the evening, 
Handy Tanks came to Edgefield to get two republican tickets for his 
brother Sam, and they is all that I know of. 


C. L. FULLER.—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
C. L. FULLER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is Tour age ?—Answer. I am 27. 

@. Where do you live Eby: Laurens. 

Q. What is your Paste ?—A,. Farming. 

Q. With what political party do you affiliate ?—A. The democratic 
party. 

Q). State if you were at the last election in the county, and if_so, 
where.—A. I was at the New Hope precinct. 
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Q. Give the committee an account of how the election was conducted, 
and whether it was peaceable, or noisy and turbulent.—A. It was very 
peaceable and quiet as far as [ could see. I was there all day, from 7 
o'clock until the votes were counted. 

Q. State whether you saw anybody on the republican side, white or 


black, in any way intimidated by having violence offered them.—A. No, 


sir; no one at all; it was very quiet ail day. 

(. Did you take any part in the late campaign ?—A. No, sir; noth- 
ing more than voting. 

q. A man by the name of Augustus Henderson has sworn here on 
the 25th of December, that yourself and some other persons met him on 
the road, and that yon said if he voted for Chamberlain he would not 
get home; state whether or not that is true.—A. I can state that I do 
not know of any such boy in the county anywhere. I was at New Hope 
all day, from morning till night. I haven’t been to Laurens since Au- 
gust, I don’t think; the day that Hampton spoke is the last day that I 
have been there. 

@. You were not there at the last election at all?—A. No, sir; I was 
at New Hope all day ; I can prove that by a hundred people, black and 
white, I suppose. 

@. Of course you didn’t make the threat that he says you did, if you 
were not there ?—A. No, sir; 1 do not know any such boy in the whole 
county. 

@. Was the vote at your precinct a large one ?—A. No, sir, not very; 
about 500, or alittle over. Mostof the colored people went to Lanrens— 
a great many of them went. 

(. Do you know Daniel Wheeler, a negro of your county ?—A. Yes, 
sir. . 

@. Do you know his general reputation 7—A. Well, he is considered 
to be rather a bad negro, so far as stealing is concerned. I do not know 
that he took any hand politically, but he is considered a staunch rogue. 

Q. That is his reputation ?—A. Yes, sir; he lives on my brother-in- 
law’s plantation. 

Q. Do you know Isaac Jordan ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know his reputation ?—A. Yes, sir; he used to belong to 
my father-in-law ; my father-in-law raised him. He is considered to be 
a rogue especially. I never heard of him taking any hand politically ; 
I do not know anything about that. 

(. I ask you whether Daniel Wheeler and Isaac Jordan, two colored 
men in your neighborhood, are charged with larcepy at this time ? j 
(Question objected to unless the warrant upon which they are alleged 

to have been arrested is produced.) 

(Subsequently the original warrant was produced, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy:) 

SEARCH-WARRANT. 
State of South Carolina, County of Laurens: 

Nathan Cook, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that, on the 11th day of No- 
vember, 1576, at his house in the said county, was stolen and embezzled one hog, weigh- 
ing about one hundred and fifty pounds, valued at $10, the property of said deponent. 
The said hog was shot and killed and carried away some distance from deponent’s 
house, into a piece of woods, by one Daniel Wheeler, Isaac Phillips, alias Jordan, and 
by one Henry Jordan, with intention of lareeny—the personal property of Nathan 
Cook; and this deponent suspects that the said property has been stolen or embezzled 
by Daniel Wheeler, Isaac Phillips, alias Jordan, and Henry Jordan, and that the same 
or part thereof is now concealed in their houses in the said county, wherefore process 
is applied for to search for the same. 

NATHAN COOK, his x mark. 

Sworn before me the 13th day of November, 1876. 


J. S. BIRD, JR., 
Trial-J ustice. 
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State of South Carolina, County of Laurens, ss: 


To any lawful constable of the County of Laurens, greeting: 


Whereas complaint on oath has been made to me, John 8. Bird, jr., one of the trial- 
justices of the said county, by Nathan Cook, of , in the county aforesaid, that 
certain personai property, viz, one hog, weighing about one hundred and fifty pounds, 
valued at $10, have lately been stolen or embezzled out of the premises of deponent, 
Nathan Cook, in the said county, by some person or persons to him unknown, and that 
he suspects that the said property is concealed in the houses of Daniel Wheeler, Isaac 
Phillips, alias Jordan, and Henry Jordan : 

Therefore, the State of South Carolina commands you to search the place where the 
said property is suspected to be concealed in the day-time, and that you bring the same 
before me, and the said Daniel Wheeler, Isaac Phillips, and Henry Jordan, to be dealt 
with according to law. 

Given under my hand the 13th day of November, 1876. 





JNO. 8. BIRD, JR., 
Trial-Justice. 
State of South Carolina, County of Laurens: 


State vs. Daniel Wheeler, Isaac Phillips, Henry Jordan. 


Search-warrant. 
J. S. BIRD, JR, 
Trial-Justice. 


I appoint J.S. Boyd special constab'e to execute this warrant, according to due 


course of law. 
JNO. S. BIRD, JR., 
Trial-J ustice. 


I certify that this 12th day of November, 1876, I searched the houses of Daniel 
Wheeler and Isaae Phillips, alias Jordan, and found parts of a hog secreted under a 
pile of cotton in the said property of deponent. 

JAMES §. BOYD, 
Special Constable. 

@. I ask you whether they have the common reputation of thieves ?— 
A. Yes, sir; they have. 

Q. Do you know a negro by the name of I. W. Rice?—A. Yes, sir; 
IT only know him, theugh, when I see him. 

q. You do not know his reputation ?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Do you know Raphael Stewart ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Do you know W. H. Danlap ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know W, H. Kath ?—A. No, sir; Ido not know him per- 
sonally. 

@. Do you know Harrison Hunter ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know a man named Prince Glenn ?7—A, No, sir; I never — 
saw him in my life until since he has been here. | 

Q. Do you know Perry Meredith ?—A. No, sir; but he lived in our — 
township. a 

Q. Do you know anything else about the election that would tend to 
show intimidation of voters on one side or the other ?—A. No, sir; I do — 
not. 






BE. E. LINDSEY—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
B. BE. LINDSEY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Scuffletown, Laurens 
County. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Forty years old, 


- 
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Q. What is your business ?—A. Farming principally, and school- 

teaching. 

Q. To what political party do you belong ?—A. To the democratic 
party. 


(. Where were you on the day of the late election ?—A. At Laurens 
Court- House. 

@. Had you any official connection with the election ?—A. I was one 
of the managers at the court-house. 

Q. At what box ?—A. At precinct No. 4. 

(. State whether you were in a position to see whether there was any 
intimidation of voters around the box; and, if you say yes, state whether 
it was used toward whites or blacks.—A. I observed no intimidation 
whatever. I had a fair view of the town from the window that I was 
at. I could see all the town, except a small portion near the court-house. 

(. You observed no violence ?—-A. No violence. 

@. Did everybody vote that wanted to?—A. Everybody voted that 
wanted to. 

(. No person was rejected at all?—A. No person at all. 

@. Was there any obstruction in the way of persons coming to or 
going from the polls?—A. No obstructions. 

@. How mapy votes were polled at the box where you were?—A. I 
think 586. 

@. Which side had the majority?—A. The democrats had the ma- 
jority. 

@. Do you know whether any colored men voted the democratic 
ticket ?—A. I know that there were colored voters voting the demo- 
cratic ticket. 

(j. You were one of the managers, as they are termed here ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

(). You saw colored men vote the democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. Did you see anybody compel them to do it in any way?—A. No, 
sir. 

(). Do you know a negro in your county by the name of I. W. Rice?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation?—A. Well, yes, sir; I have 
had very little to do with him, though. . 

Q..1 do not want what you know. I want to know whether you know 
what the people generally say of him?—A. Well, people have a low 
opinion of him, so far as I know. 

(. Do you know in what esteem he is held by an indefinite number 
of people; can you say that generally?—A. His reputation generally is 
low, as far as I know. 

@. You do not exactly meet my question. I simply want you to say 
whether you know what the people generally say about him, not what 
you know of him of your own knowledge.—A. I don’t understand the 
question, I don’t believe. 

Q. Do you know what the people generally say about him—not one 
or two or three men, but an indefinite number ? 

Mr. CAMERON. A majority of the people, white and black ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not say that. 

Q. Do you know what an indefinite number of people say about 
him?—A. Well, the people generally have a low opinion of him. 

Mr. Merrion. I cannot get you to answer the preliminary question, 
Whether you know what the people generally say of him. I will not 
press the question. 
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D. H. JOHNSON—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 
D. H. JOHNSON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Laurens County. 

Q. What part of the county?—A. Scuffletown Township. 

@. How far from Laurens Court-House?—A. Thirteen miles. 

@. Where were you on the day of the last election ?—A. At Clinton. 

Q. What official connection had you with the election ?—A. I was 
manager of the election at Clinton. 

Q. Are you a republican?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What is your age?—A, I am twenty-two years old. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the democrats threatened or intimi- 
dated colored republicans on that day in Ciinton? and, if they did, tell 
us what they said and what they done.—A. I don’t know of any intimi- 
dation on that day. 

Q. Vo you know of any before that?—A. No, sir; no more than gen- 
eral threatenings, that they wouldn’t allow any leading republicans to 
have any land in the county, and the like. 

(. Have you heard any democrats say that ?—A. I have heard the 
speakers say so. 

' Q. Whom did you hear say so ina public speech ?—A. I don’t re- 
member. I was at several meetings of the democrats. 

Q. And what did they say about that?—A. They wouldn’t recom- 
mend the republicans to have any land to work in the county. 

Q. Do you know LI. W. Rice, of your county?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. Since 1872, I think, sir. 

(Q. Do you know what his general reputation for truth and for being 
a good man in the community is? Say yes or no, that is, what the peo- 
ple generally say of him.—A. No, sir; I don’t know what they say of 
him at all. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Let me ask you if the white men did not take this position, that — 
the bad government which has been in existence in this State has made 
them poor, and they were not able to employ as many men as in the 
past, and that they would be obliged to stand by their friends in — 
future employment. Was not that substantially what they said ?—A. 
They said they wouldn’t allow any leading republicans to have any land 
to work. , 

Q. Did they not say that they were broken up by misrule?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And that they were made poor ?—A. Yes, sir; they said the gov- 
ernment was very corrupt. 

@. And that they were impoverished ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that they would not beable to hire as many as they had — 
done ?—A, No, sir; I don’t remember of them saying that. 

@. Did they say that they would stand by their friends ?—A. They 
said they would stand by the democrats. 

Q. They would stand by those who stood by them ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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WASHINGTON GARY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 11, 1877. 
WASHINGTON GARY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County, Clinton 
Village. 

@. How old are you?—A. About twenty-six years. 

q. Are you a republican or democrat ?—A. A republican, sir. 

@. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you vote ?—A. At Clinton box. 

().. What did you hear the red-shirt men say on the day of the election, 
or before the election?—A. I didn’t hear them say anything on the day 
of the election ; in fact, I myself didn’t hear them say anything, but I 
heard a good deal of them talking about turning some of them off if they 
didn’t vote for Hampton; that they couldn’t have none of the land to 
work. That was when they were riding about town, before the election. 

(. Did they ride about town a good deal?—A. Yes, sir; whenever 
they would have meetings they would put on their red shirts and blue 
shirts and ride about. 

@. Did you see any of them riding around all night?—A. No, sir; 
only the night of the election. There was about two or three hundred 
came in from each township to the town just about night, between sun- 
down and dark. That is the only time I ever seen them ride at night. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you not tell Mr. G. P. Copeland that you did not know that 
anybody was intimidated? 

The WiTtNEss. Didn’t I tell him so? 

Mr. MERRIMoN. Yes.—A. Yes, sir; I did. 

@. Do you know now that anybody was intimidated ?—A. I heard it, 
but it is not for me to say what I saw myself. I heard the colored peo- 
ple say so, but I don’t know that any man said he had intimidated any- 
body. I don’t think I told Mr. Copeland so; I told Mr. Bell so. 

2: What ticket did you vote at the last election ?—A. The republican 
ticket. 

@. Did you want to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Copeland you wanted to vote it ?—A. No, sir; 
Mr. Copeland came to me himself; he came there just before the elec- 
tion, on Friday, to tell me what he thought would be to my interest to 
vote. That was Mr. Josh Copeland, and he told me that he thought it 
would be to my interest to vote the democratic ticket. I told him I 
didn’t know what ticket I would vote until the day of the election. He 
told me to tell him between Sunday and Monday what I would vote. 
He came again on Monday, and I told him I hadn’t made up my mind 
yet, and I didn’t know that I would vote at all. Them was the words 
me and him had. The day of the election he was sick, and me and him 
didn’t have any words, and he told me himself, and the gentleman I 
was working with, Mr. Bronson, told me that it diduw’t matter which 
ticket I voted I should not be hurt. 

Q. Were you examined in the Ku-Klux trials ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you swear?—A. I don’t know now; it has been so long 
I could not remember. 

@. Do you remember whether you swore the truth at that time or 





not ?—A. I don’t know what it was; if it was read to me I could re- 
member it. Some man has got it, I reckon. 

Q. You do not remember whether you swore the truth or not ?—A. I 

say I don’t know what it was now. 

Q. Where did you swear ?—A. I don’t know what house; it was in 
some house here in Columbia. 

@. Did you swear before the judge?—A. I don’t know whether 1s 
was judge or not; I didn’t know the judge from anybody else; I don’t 
know whether the judge was there or not. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Whatever you did swear to was the truth, as you pours ct it at 
that time?—A. As I understood it, it was. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Did you ever tell anybody that you did not swear to the truth at 
that trial?—A. I told somebody part of it, 1 thought, was not the truth. 
I told them I thought some part of it was not exactly true. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 
Q. Did you mean to say to anybody that part of this testimony was 
not true when you gave it?—A. O, no, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMCN: 

@. Did you not tell Mr. Copeland that a great deal of what you swore 
to was not the truth ?—A. No, sir. They had me up 
Q. Who had you up?—A. I went up in the democratic hall. They 

had me marked as a leader; that is the way the thing came in. 

(@. You are a republican leader ?—A. No, sir; I am not. 

3 What are you?—A. Lam jast nothing but a republican; that is all. 

. Just a plain republican 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q A quiet man 7—A. A quiet man. I never had a fuss with a white 4 
man or a black man in my life. I am going on twenty-six years old the 
10th day of this month. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. When did they have you up in the democratic hall ?—A. Tuesday, 
in Christmas. 

Q. Just before Christmas 7—A. In Christmas. 

@. What did they have you up there for ?—A. They said I was a leader, 
and that I bad come here and swore things. That was the most that 
they had against me. I told them no, I didn’t think that I swore any- 
thing that was wrong. They said yes, I did. In fact, they had put my 
name down on the book of a club. , 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Did you not join the democrats ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You did not?—A. No, sir. I heard since they said I joined it, 
but I didn’t intend to put my name there. 
Q. That was Christmas ?—A. Tuesday, in Christmas. 
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8. 5S. KNIGHT—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 

- §.S. KNIGHT sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. How old are you ?—Answer. Thirty-nine years. 

@. What is your profession ?—A. I am a physician. 

(. Where do you reside ?—A. In Laurens County. 

. With what political party do you affiliate?—A. With the demo- 
crats. 

@. Where were you on the day of the late election in your county ?— 
A. At Young’s store. 

@. In what part of your county is that situated?—A. That is in the 
northern part. 

(. Were you there during the whole day ?—A. No, sir; I remained 
until about twelve o’clock. | 

@. Were you about the polls much while you were there?—A. Yes, 
sir; I was within a few feet of the polis all the while. 

@. Did you observe there anything unusual—any violence or violent 
demonstrations 7?—A. I saw something unusual. 

Q. What was that ?—A. There was perfect quietude during the day, 
more so than I had observed at the polls before. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. That is what you mean by unusuai?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Was there any intimidation of colored men, so far as you saw ?7— 
A. None. 

@. Did you take any part in the campaign in your county 7?—A. But 
very little. 

@. Did you belong to any democratic club ?—A. I did belong to the 
elub nominally, but I never visited it but one time. 

Q. State whether you know anything about an alleged rape upon a 
colored woman in your neighborhood, and whether the father of the 
person raped was a democrat or republican.—A. There was a rape com- 
mitted within about half a mile of my house upon a mulatto girl, the 
step-daughter of a negro man who belonged to the democratic party. 

(. State whether the person whose step-daughter was raped applied 
to you for any help or protection against lawlessness on that account ; 
and if so, state what he said. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The witness having already stated that this man 
was a democrat, the testimony offered is mere hearsay and not compe- 
tent, and I therefore object to it. 

Mr. Merrimon. [ insist, Mr. Chairman, that the evidence, while it 
would not be technically competent in a court of justice, is competent 
for the purposes of the investigation with which this committee is 
charged, and for the purpose of giving information to Congress. 

Mr. CAMERON. The question is ruled out. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What was the character of the parties charged with that of- 
fense ?—A. I only knew two of them, sir. 

Q. Did you understand that at that time there was any political 
motive for this transaction ?—A. None. 
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Q. State whether your community took any action about that mat- 
ter?—A. Yes, sir; about ten or twelve of the most prominent citizens 
of the community, at my request, went and investigated the place and 
the circaumstaneces—examined the premises where she was said to have 
been raped. We found the ground had been wallowed, and found a 
brass spur at the place, and found that his gun had been taken and 
broken, and we found the stock and a piece of the lock lying upon the 
ground. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : , 


Q. You saw that yourself, did you?—A. Yes, sir; I saw the frag- 
ments of the gun and the spur. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know whether any a:tion was taken by Solicitor Flem- 
mipg on the subject ?—A. Well, we had two parties arrested ; one was 
kept after the preliminary examination, which was adjourned until the 
next morning, and before morning he escaped. The other was lodged — 
in jail and staid there until court-time, and was released without a 
trial. 

Q. Do you know anything about the shooting of Mrs. Braddock and 
a man named Godfrey?—A. Yes, sir; I saw Godfrey’s wound after he 
was shot. , 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. After he was said to have been shot ?—A. Yes, sir; after he was 
said to have been shot I saw the wound. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Was he shot ?—A. I presume that it was a gun-shot wound. | 
Q. Who is Godfrey ?—A. Godfrey is a white man and a citizen of — 
Dyas Township, and resides within six or seven miles of my house. 
Q. Do you know whether or not he was shot on account of his pol- 
itics ? 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Were you present so as to know ?7—A. I didn’t see the shot; I 
only know what Godfrey told me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. I ask you to tell me what Godfrey told you? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and objection sustained.) 

Q. Was Mrs. Braddock shot?—A. Mrs. Braddock and her sister, 
Miss Stoddard, one about seventy and the other about sixty years old, 
were assaulted. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. You know that, do you?—A. I know that; I was called in as a 

pAysician and examined them. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You can say in what condition you saw them ?—A. They were 
very much bruised about the head and face, and were insensible; I 
washed them. 4 

Q. Was it alleged that Godfrey had anything to do with this?— 
A. Nothing. 

Q. Do you know anything about the shooting of a man named Child- 
ress 7—A. Well, sir, 1 was called upon to perform a post-mortem upon 
a man named Childress. 
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@. A white man or a black man ?—A. A black man. 

@. Were you at the inquest ?—A. I was atthe inquest, and got the ball 
out of him. 

; @. Where was he shot?—A. He was shot through the pelvis. 

@. Lask whether or not you were present at the inquest, and if you 
knew the substance of the jury’s verdict as to who was the guilty 
party ? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and ebjection sustained.) 

Q.. I ask whether at any time you sought to induce the colored peo- 
ple to vote the democratic ticket by violence or threats 7—A. No, sir. 

Q@. Is it within your knowledge that anybody else in your county did ? 
—A. No, sir. 

(). Is there much lawlessness in your section ?—A. There has been a 
good deal. 

Q. Political or otherwise ?—A. I did not regard it as connected with 
polities; I think it was owing, sir, to the lack of certainty of execu- 
tion of the laws. I think the lawlessness is owing to a want of the 
execution of the laws. The guilty parties are not afraid of punish- 
ment. 

@. What party controlled your county ?—A. The republican party 
has done so for several years. / 

@. How many negroes have been killed in your neighborhood ?—A. 
None in my neighborhood except that Childress. | 

Q. How many whites have been killed ?—A. I do not know that there 
has been but one white, and [ only know that by knowing that they 
were buying plank to make him a coffin. It was said that he was 
killed. 

@. Do you know any other general fact in connection with the elec- 
tion that would be interesting to the committee ?—A. Ido not. I will 
make this statement: there were a part of the negroes that staid at 
home on the day of the election, one who seemed to be and is in fact 
the leader in that immediate neighborhood. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Leader of what?—A. Leader of the negroes in everything; they 
look up to him; he can read and write, and very few of them can, and 
they come to him for counsel. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. I will ask you whether any colored man or men came to you the 
night before the election and expressed a desire to go to the election the 
next day and vote the democratic ticket but declined to do so; and if 
you say yes, please state the reasons that they assigned for not doing so, 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were they democrats, or did they claim to be democrats ?—A. This 
negro who came to me claimed to belong to the democratic party. 

Mr. CAMERON. Then I object to the question. 

Objection sustained. 


By Mr. MERRIMOonN: 


Q. Do you know I. W. Rice ?—A. I never saw him, sir. 

.. He has sworn that there was a general reign of terror throughout 
the northern portion of your county during the late campaign. I ask if 
that is true?—A. As I stated before, there was a good deal of lawless- 

hess, sir. I heard of a great many assaults and batteries. 

Q. Were they political?—A. I do not think they were. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You do not pretend to know 7?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. MERRIM™ON: 


Q. Do you know anything about the shooting of Isaiah Butler ?—A. 
I do not. 

Q. Does he live in your neighborhood ?—A. He does not. 

Q. Do you live in the northern portion of the county?—A. I Ive in 
the northern portion of the county. 

Q. Do you know of any excitement in that section of the Bounty at 
all 2A, No, sir. 

Q. Do you know another negro man in your county named Raphael 
Stewart ?—A. I never saw him. 
. Do you know W. H. Dunlap?—A. I do not. 
. Do you know W. H. Rutherford ?—A. I do not. 
. Do you know Harrison Hunter ?—A. I do not. 
. Do you know Prince Glenn ?—A. I do not. 
. Do you know Perry Meredith ?—A. No, sir. 


LODOO 


M. C. COX.—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 
M. C. Cox sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Forty-one years. 

@. Where do you reside ?—A. In Laurens County, South Carolina. 

Q. What part of the county ?—A. A little northwest from the court- 
house. 

@. What is your business?— A. Farming, and I am a practicing phy- 
sician. 

(). With what political party do you affiliate?—A. The democratic 
party. 

(@. Where were you on the day of the election in your county 7—A. 
At Young’s store, t'vo or three miles from the Spartanburgh line. 

(. Were you there during the day ?—A. Yes, sir; from the time the 
polls were opened until they were closed. 

Q. Give the committee to understand how the election was conducted, 
whether peaceable or whether there was a display of violence.—A. It 
was as peaceable a day as I ever passed in my life. There was not an — 
insult passed by any person, nor a word calculated to make an insult — 
that I heard on that day. I was around about the polls during the day. — 

Q. Did you have any official connection with the political campaign on — 
the democratic side ?7?—A. I belonged to the democratic executive com- 
mittee of the county. 

(. Were you familiar with the practice and policy of the democratic 
party in conducting the campaign ?—A. I was. I was atevery meeting — 
that was held, except two, during the campaign. | 

(. I will ask you whether at any time you sought to induce colored — 
men to vote the democratic ticket by violence or threats?—A. I did — 
not. 

Q. I ask you whether it is within your knowledge that anybody else 
did?—A. I heard no such thing during the campaign ; their policy was” 
of a conciliatory character. 


iD aor, 


Q. Was there any practice on the part of the democratic party as an 
organization, within your knowledge, leading to that end ? 

WITNESS. You mean violence or intimidation ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. There was not. 

@. Do you know any facts in connection with an alleged rape in that 
neighborhood on a colored woman, and if you say yes, state what you 
know about if?—A. Well, the facts would be hearsay. There was a 
political meeting held, and that matter was brought before that meeting. 

@. Who was charged with it?—A. Some white men. 

q. What sort of men were they ?—A. They were bad men. 

(. Did the committee take any action about it there?—A. They did 
in a public meeting take action, and recommended to the authorities the 
immediate arrest of the guilty parties, and that they should be brought 
to justice. 

(). What were the politics of the step-father of the girl who was out- 
raged ?—A. He belonged to the democratic party; he had joined it 
previous to that occasion. 

Q. Do you know anything about the killing of a man named Childress 
in that county 7—A. Yes, sir; I was called to that case. 

@. Who was he?—A. He was a colored boy, and said he was nineteen 
years old. 

Q. Was he killed ?—A. He died from the wound. I was called to him 
in about two hours. I attend to the practice of his employer, and he 
sent for me. When I reached him I saw that he was wounded very 
badly, and probed for the ball, but could not find it. I questioned him 
as to the difficulty, and he said a Mr. Putnam, with whom he had passed 
some words previously, had shot him. 

@. How long before he died did you visit him ?—A. He was shot 
about two o’clock Saturday evening, and I visited him at foar o’clock, 
and by Sunday night about twelve or one o’clock he died. 

@. Vid you tell him that his case was fatal?—A. Yes, sir. I told him 
his condition was critical; that I could not find the ball, and I was sat- 
isfied that it had reached the internal organs; it was in that locality. 

@. Was he sensible that he was going to die?—A. He complained, 
and said that he believed he would die. He said, ‘‘ Doctor, I believe I 
will die.” 

(). State to the committee what the man said about the difficulty 
which led to his death—its origin. 

Mr. CuristTiancy. [ shall not object to the witness stating anything 
as to the mode of his killing or the mode of his being. wounded, but L 
object to anything that led to the difficulty, because it is clearly illegal; 
such declarations are never admitted as dying declarations. 

(Objection sustained.) 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
(). I ask you to state what account the dying man gave of the quarrel 
_ which led to the shooting. 

(Objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and objection sustained.) 

Q. Do you know anything about the shooting of Perry Meredith ?— 
A. I was called to Perry Meredith the morning after he was shot, but 
from press of business could not reach him, and sent his landlord to 
another young physician to take the case. I went the second morning 
after that. He said to me that a party came there asking for another 
men by the name of Myers, I believe, and that they told him that they 
were not going to disturb him; that he had taken his gun and placed 
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himself—it was a moonshiny night—and that one of them came before 
the door; that he shot one of them and run out under the fire of the 
guns. Those were exactly his words; and as he ran the party shot him 
twice. There were two gunshot-wounds; I examined them. 

Q. Did he é¢laim then that there was anything political in that con- 
troversy ?—A. He did not. He did not mention politics in the case. 

Q. Do you know anything about the shooting of Fred Sullivan 7—A. 
Nothing more than reported circumstances. 

Q. Do you know that any colored voters staid away from the ballot- 
box, and, if you say yes, state why 7—A. Some few in my neighborhood 
staid at home. 


@. I.ask you whether those negroes to whom you now refer stated — 


to you that they were democrats and wanted to vote the democratic 
ticket, but were afraid of the republicans if they attempted to vote? 
(Objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and objection sustained.) 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did Meredith know that you were a leading rane! ?7—A. Yes, 
.sir; he knew it well. He lived within about two miles of me, and knew 
that I had taken a positive and decided stand in my polities. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(J. Is there much lawlessness in your section of Laurens County ?— 
A. Those two cases that have been mentioned here have been all that 
have occurred in my settlement and over beyond me in another settle- 
ment. This case of Childress was up above me, on the stage-road, as it 
is called. 

@. How do you account for Be lawlessness ? 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Do you know of the facts ?—A. So far as I have known anything 
about them, they were personal and not political. 

@. You do not pretend to know anything about them personally 7?— 
A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Did Meredith tell you how many‘men had fired ?—A. Five men, 
is what he said. 

(. Did he tell you who they were ?—A. No, sir, he did not; he never 
stated. 

@. Have the law-abiding members of that community taken any 
steps toward arresting those men ?—A. I have never heard of any war- 


rant being issued ; I do not know anything about that; I am not con- 


nected with it in any way. 

Q. Did you call a public meeting for the purpose of considering the 
case ?—A. Yes, sir; one meeting was called at which the matter was 
brought forward, and I think the entire party recommended that such 
acts should be stopped if possible by both parties. Some of the blacks 
had shot some of the white men. 

(. Did this public meeting make any inquiry for the purpose of as- 
certaining who the men were that went to Meredith’s house 7?—A. They 
had no clew to any party. | 

Q. Did they make inguiry? Did they appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate ?—A. They appointed a committee on that occasion to in- 
vestigate the lawlessness as far as possible, and recommended to the 
authorities in the county that such acts be stopped. I did that myself, 

(. Who is the present sheriff of your county ?—A. His name is Dodd 
Milan ; he has only been appointed some two or three months ago. 

(. Has he entered upon the discharge of his duties as sheriff 7—~A. 


a 


a 


I only know this, that from the advertisement in the county paper he 
is acting as sheriff; his office I know nothing about; I have not been 
in his office to examine anything. 

Q. Will you please to state again just the conversation you had with 

’ Perry Meredith when you visited him in reference to this matter ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Give the language as nearly as you can. 

A. Well, sir, he said that a party of men came to the house asking 
for another mannamed Myers, a colored man, and ‘ they told me they did 
not want anything to do with me;” those were about his words—“ I 
don’t want to have anything to do with you. Iam not going to pester 
you.” He said he had taken his shot-gun and stepped into the shade 
so that the moonlight would not shine upon him, and fired; and upon 
that he ran out under the fire of the guns, and that the party shot him 
as he ran through the yard. He showed me where he was when they 

‘shot him, and pointed to the spot. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. That is what he said, as nearly as you can give it?—A. That is 
what he said, as near as I recollect. I treated him, as a physician, 
kindly and courteously, and he is well and hearty and sound, and is 
here now. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Were the county authorities of your county republican at the 
times you have spoken of, prior to the election, when these offenses 
were perpetrated ?—A. They were. 

Q@. They tolerated this violence ?—A. They tolerated it fully ; I heard 
of but one attempt to arrest. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


. Did all the white people of the county lend a ready submission to 
the colored officers of the county 7?—A. I never heard of any of them 
being prevented. I never saw any of it. I was there frequently and I 
saw nothing of the kind. 

(). Did you understand that those five men who went to Meredith’s 
house were white men ?—A. I don’t know. I told you I didn’t know 
anything about the men because he did not tell me who they were. I 
asked him, and he would not tell me who he thought they were. 

Q. Did you learn that they were white men or black men?—A. I didn’t 
learn anything about it, as I said. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Lask you whether you know of any instance in your county of any 
resistance to legal process when it ran ?—A. I don’t know anything of 
the sort. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know of any persons attempting to punish crime without 
process 7?—A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. Did you learn that those five men who went to Myers, as you call 
him, had process?—A. I did not. That is Perry’s statement to me. 
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WILLIAM FOSTER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 

WILLIAM FOSTER (colored) sworn and examined. 

‘By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Laurens County. 

Q. What township ?—A. Dyas. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have been there two years 
now. 

q. Where did you live before you went to Dyas Township ?—A. In 
Sullivan Township, in the same county. 

@. How old are you ?—A. Twenty-six. | 
. Q. Was your house raided upon by white democrats on the Saturday 
night before the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). You may tell the committee about it—A. They came and broke 
in on me. 

Q. What time of night ?—A. Well, it was about ten o’clock, I sup- 
pose. 

Q. How many came ?—A. It looked like there was about twenty-five 
or thirty. 

(J. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. With what were they armed ?—A.. Pistols. 

q. When they came to your house what did they say 7—A. They com- 
manded me to give up my pistol and gun. I told them I hadn’t none. 
They told me to get them anyhow. I told them I didn’t have any. 
They asked me then was I a Hampton man, and [ had to tell them yes 
to get shut of them. They sort of frightened me; there was so many of 
them. They had their pistols drawn on me. 

(. Do you know who any of those men were ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they break down the door, or did you open it?—A. I opened 
the door. 

(. How did they ask you to open the door ?—A. They just rode up 
and jumped off their horses and told me, ‘*God damn you, open this 
door.” 

Q. What else did they say, if anything 7—A. They said several words 
to me that I can’t recollect; they said a heap of little things. 

(. They asked you if you were a Hampton man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Did they draw their pistols on you at the time they asked you that 
question ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many of them had their pistols drawn on you? Twoof them 
had their pistols drawn on me. 

(). Were they in your house?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many came into your house ?—A, Some six or seven came in. 

(. Where were the rest at that time?—A. They were standing out- 
doors around the house. 

(). Were they on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir; on horses and mules. 

@. You told them you were a Hampton man ?—A., Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Where did you vote ?—A. At Laurens. 

Q. Which box did you vote at—do you remember ?—A. I don’t re- 
member. 

(). Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

«). Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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. Do you know of the red-shirt men riding about in the county of 
Laurens before the election ?—A. I seen them, but to say I know any 
of them—— 

Q. You did see them riding about, did you ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they in large squads or companies 7—A. Some of them was 
in pretty good companies. 

Q. Did you ever see them riding about of nights, except when they 
came to your house ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were they armed when you saw them riding around in the day- 
time ?—A. No, sir; I never see no arms. 


By Mr. ee erence: 
Q. Did you notice whether they had pistols or not? 
The Witness. The red-shirt men ? 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 
A. I seen them the day of the election, but then I never paid no at- 
tention as to whether they had any pistols or not. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. What did they get after you about that night? 

The W1TNEss. What did they get after me about? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. They just came there and inquired for my gun and pistol, and | 
told them I hadn’t none. 

@. Had you been shooting about any ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You never had shot anybody ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You had never threatened to shoot anybody 7—A. No, sir. 

@. What were you doing with a gun and pistol ?—A. I didn’t have 
none. They just came and called for them and I didn’t have them. 

@. They were a shabby set of fellows, don’t you think they were ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 


JAMES YOUNG—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, January 11, 1877. 
JAMES YOUNG (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County. 
(. What township ?—A. Young’s Township. 
(. How long have you lived there ?—A. Well, [have lived in Young’s 


- Township—well, I suppose four years. I will say I know I have been 


there that long. 

(). Where did you live before you went to Young’s Township 7—A. I 
was raised right there in Young’s Township. i. was bred and born 
right there, and I have always been in it; that is, ever since six years 
ago. I went away; I was away from there the first year after the eman- 
cipation. 

Q. How old are you now 7—A. I can’t give the date exactly. Icould 
if 1 was at home; itisin the Bible. I will be thirty years old some time 


‘in February. I won’t be positive what day. 


@. On whose land did you live before the election ?—A. I was work- 
ing tor Mr. Abner White, a right close neighbor, and Mr. Evan Parks. 

@. You worked for him by the month or year 7?—A. I had been work- 
ing by the month. I had a job of clearing that he gave me to do. 


a. 


(. You may tell us whether any democrats told you that if you voted 
a radical ticket they could not employ you.—A. Well, Mr. Patterson 
told me before the election—he was talking with me, and he said if we » 
voted that way and went that way, they would make a separation of us, 
and would not employ us, and they that went with them would do so 
just as tbey would with one another. 

(). He said if you voted the radical ticket that they would not employ 
you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And if you went with them ?—A. They would do by us as they 
would do with others. There was not but two men who told me that, 
Mr. Patterson and Mr. Wright. 

@. Who is Mr. Patterson; a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Is Mr. Wright a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they own land in that township 7—A. Yes, sir; both of them 
in that township. 

(). Did you see red-shirt men riding around through the country be- 
fore the election ? 

The WITNEss. Of nights ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Did you see them riding around in the day-time 7?—A. No, sir; I 
would see them going to Laurens in the day-time to speeches. 

@. Where do you live now and with whom ?—A. I live at Mr. White’s 
yet. J ain’t finished work there yet; but Mr. White ain’t never said 
nothing to me since the election about employing me, and me and him 
ain’t had any words about that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted the radical ticket at Laurens 
Court-House. 
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WILLIAM MOSELY—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. q 
WILLIAM MOSELY (colored) sworn and examined. | 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Question. How old are you?—Answer. I think I am about twenty- 
four or twenty-five years old. 

(). Where do you live ?—A. I live in Laurens County, Laurens Town- 
ship. 

(). Where were you on the day of the last election 1A. I was at 
Young’s store. 

Q. What office did you have, if any ?—A.I was United States 
deputy marshal. 

Q. What, if anything, do you know about colored men being forced 
to vote the democratic ticket there ?—A. Well, sir, they were just forced 
to vote the democratic ticket, and they drove them to the box in gangs 
to vote the democratic ticket. 

Q. Now tell us how they were driven up there ?—A. Dr. Sam Knight 
was leading them all in a gang, and drove them right to the box to 
vote. 
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Q. Where does this Dr. Sam Knight live ?—A. He lives in Laurens, 
sir. 

~Q. Did you hear the white man say anything to these colored men ?— 
A. O, yes, sir; he told them they had to vote that ticket; if they didn’t 
vote the democratic ticket they would make it night for them; that 
they shouldn’t have no homes if they didn’t in twenty or thirty miles 
of the places where they lived. 

@. Who said that ?—A. The white people—the democrats. 

@. Can you give the names of any one who said that ?—A. No, sir; 
not particularly, I can’t. 

@. What else did they say to the colored men ?—A. They told them 
if they didn’t vote that ticket, and one thing and another, they had a 
pass to give to get such damned rascals away from there; that is just 
exactly what they said. 

@. Do you know of white democrats threatening colored republicans 
that unless they voted the democratic ticket they would not employ 
them, or would turn them off of their places ?—A. Yes, sir; and would 
not employ them at all. 

Q. Who said that to them?—A. That was the white democrats, 
cussed them for everything all the time. 

(. Did you take any part in the political canvass before the elec- 
tion’?—A. No; Lonly gave them good advice to vote the republican 
ticket. Iam a republican man myself. They wanted me to do some- 
thing to sort of signify that I was leader or something of the sort, and 
said that I could not havea home if I didn’t, and in fact I haven’t got a 
home. 

Q. Who said tbat you could not get a home ?—A. Mr. Sam, neigh- 
bors, and a whole parcel. 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; and democrats. 

@. Where were you living at that time; on whose land ?—A. On Mr. 
Wallace’s land. 

. Is he a white man and a democrat ?—A. He is a white man and 
a democrat. 

(q. Are you still living on his land ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Has he said anything to you about turning you off ?—A. O, yes, 
sir; he said we had to go out. 

@. When did he tell you that?—A. He told me that about a couple 
of weeks before Christmas, and, I think, directly after the election, too. 

(. What reason did be give you for telling you you must get out ?— 
A. Well, he said he could not hire radicals; he just said he was not 
going to hire no radicals at all on his place; he would let it grow up in 
bushes first, or something of that sort. 

@. How much of his land did you work last year?—A. Well, sir, I 
think I worked about twenty or thirty acres. 

Q. Did you pay him the rent allright?—A. Yes, sir; [ paid him every- 
thing. We haven’t settled yet, but then he has got his pay, you know— 
that is, I owe him something ; that is the reason I haven’t been moved 
off, because he has not settled with me. 

@. Did he ever complain of you that you were not a good man ?7—A. 
No, sir; he never did. He always gave mea good name to work. You 
know he said I was a good hand; no bad character at all, more than my 
political opinions, you know. 

@. He didn’t like your politics ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. How mavy men went in that drove that they drove up to the 
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polls?—A. Well, sir, I declare I don’t know; probably twenty-five or 
thirty ; probably more. 

@. They just drove them up ?—A. Yes, sir; they just drove them up. 

Q. Did they take them by their collars?—A. O, no, sir; they didn’t 
take them by the collars; they were riding and walking. 

(. Did they have guns?—A. They didn’t have no guns, but they had 
pistols. 

(. Did they have any whips ?—A. Yes, sir; I think they had whips. 

(. Did you see them occasionally whip a fellow with a whip 7—A. No, 
sir: 

_Q. You didn’t see them shoot at them ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see any 
shooting at all. 

(. But you did see them driving them up ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Twenty-five or thirty ?—A. Twenty-five or thirty. 

(. And voted them against their will?—A. Yes, sir; the colored 
people told me they were obliged to do so, or be turned out of house and 
home, or something of the sort. 

(. You were very mad because they voted the democratic ticket, were 
you not ?—A. Well, I didn’t see why they should go against their own 
will. I know they went against their own will, because they were forced 
into it. 

@. You saw them forced into it?—A. Certainly. 

(@. How many men forced them ?—A. O, there was a good: many white 
men. 

(. How many ?—A. Well, I could not give any regular straight evi- 
dence how many there were. 

_Q. Who was the white poll-holder man ?—A. Let me see—one was 
Bill Parks, I know. 

Q. Is he a republican ?—A. No, sir; and Dr. Westman was super- 
visor, I think. I don’t know the other two white men. 

(). Were there two colored men there managers ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And one white man ?7—A. Yes, sir; and two colored men. 

Q. Aud two colored men were republicans 2—A. Yes, sir; and the 
two colored men were republicans. 

(. And the white man and two colored men and supervisor and mar- 
shal all let the white men drive these colored men up to the box to vote 

as you have described ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They didn’t hinder them at all 2—A. O, no, sir; just drove them 
right on and made them vote the democratic ticket. 

. You swear that ?—A. O, yes, sir; I swear that sure. 
Q. What is the name of the white manager ?7—A. Bill Parks. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Is there anything else you know about the election that you would 
like to tell us?—A. Well, no, sir; not particularly as I knows of. 


J. W. COPELAND—LAURENS COUNTY, 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
J. W. COPELAND sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. How old are you?—Answer. Twenty-eight. 
. Where do you live?—-A. Clinton, Laurens County. 
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Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am a merchant. 
Q. With what political party do you effiliate?—A. The democratic 


er 


arty. 
2 Q. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Clinton. 

@. Had you any official connection with the election ?—A. I was one 
of the supervisors. _ 

Q. Give the committee to understand the manner of conducting the 
election, as to whether it was peaceable or quiet, and whether everybody 
was allowed to vote?—A. As far as I saw, and I was present all day, 
from sunup and before (before the box was opened) until the vote 
was counted, and everything was peaceable. There was no disturbance 
that I know of there. 

@. Was anybody prevented from voting ?—A. No one at all. 

(). Did you see any armed men there ?—A. I neversawany. [I didn’t 
see a single weapon during the day that I remember of. 

@. Were you at a meeting at Duncan’s Creek at any time during the 
campaign ?—A. Yes, sir; I was at a republican meeting at Duncan’s 
Creek. 

Q. How was it conducted?—A. Well, I will just make a full statement 
of it. In the morning, about seven o’clock, some negroes came from over 
in that country, and came down and said that there was going to be a 
republican meeting there that day. Some twelve or fifteen men, some 
on horses and some on mules, started from our place to go to that meet- 
ing, lamong them. When we got there, I suppose there were some one 
hundred and fifty negroes, though I never counted them all, up in a 
squad. We rode out to one side, and remained there, I suppose, for an 
hour. During that hour the negroes didn’t say anything or the white 
people. Finally, Mr. N.S. Harris got up and told the colored men that 
they didn’t want to disturb the meeting-—that they wanted to hear what 
the colored men had to say. Then they got up and stated the object of 
the meeting, which was to send delegates to the county convention, 
and they said they had nothing to say, no one had come prepared to 
make any speeches, and called upon Mr. Harris to make a speech. He 
did so. Then we tried to get some of the colored men to make a speech 
and give us a talk, and one Henry Johnson got up and made a very nice 
little talk with perfect satistaction. Then a gentleman by the name of 
Kt. R. Blakely made a speech on the democratic side, and we had a very 
nice meeting, and the negroes expressed themselves as being very glad 
to have-had an opportunity to discuss matters, and they felt relieved. 
They said that up to that time they had felt considerable dread of the 
white people on account of the violence, but after that meeting they ex- 
pressed themselves as being glad that they had had an opportunity of 
having their feelings relieved of such dread. They said they would al- 
ways attend the democratic meetings in future and take part in the 
discussion. 

(). A witness named I. W. Rice has sworn that at Dunean’s Creek 
they did not demand a division of the time, but took possession of the 
meeting ?—A. It is not so. I. W. Rice was not present at the meeting. 
i know that I was present myself, and I know that he was not there. 
I think you can have that testified to by one witness on the other side 
(Johnson) who was present. That is the only meeting I ever heard of 
at Duncan’s Creek. There may have been some other, but he was not 
present at that, and the meeting was not taken possession of by the 
democratic party. 

Q. W. EH. Rutherford said in his testimony before this committee 
substantially this: Before the election there was a general system of 
threats and violence against colored republicans. Colonel Ball said, in 
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a speech at Laurens, that the republicans wouldn’t get any work in the 
county; heard Dr. Irby say so in his speech at Clinton. Did you hear 
him say that?—A. No, sir; I have no idea that he ever made a speech 
in his life. I never heard of his making a speech, except in that testi- 
mony, and if he ever made one, I never knew it. 

(). Did you attend public meetings in your town ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you ever hear him make such a speech as that ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember the result of the vote at your polling-place ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I think I can come within a very few of it. ‘he demo- 
cratic majority was 83, as well as I remember; somewhere in the 80's 
at any rate. 

Q. How was that vote as compared with the vote of 1874?—A. The 
general vote was exactly the same as in 1874, or within one or two 
votes of it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That is, the whole number?—A. Yes, sir; the whole number. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know whether many negroes voted the democratic ticket 
or not ?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose 200 at our box voted the democratic 
ticket—200 or 300. 

Q. Did you see them vote it ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: . 


@. How many votes were cast at your place in all?—A. One thous- 
and and fifty-two, I think—something over 1,000—between 1,000 and 
1,100. I don’t remember the precise numbers for the general ticket. 
There were some split tickets. 1 think Wade Hampton ran several 
votes ahead of the ticket probably. 

@. How did you ascertain that those colored men voted the demo- 
cratic ticket ?—A. Well, there was a great many of them would walk 
up to the box and pull ‘out their tickets and open them, and express 
themselves plainly in regard to the way they were going to vote when 
they put the ticket in. 

@. Did you keep a list of those who did so?—A. No, sir. I do not 
speak positively of the number that voted. I only speak approximately. 

@. Did you keep a list of any of those who voted the democratic 
ticket ?—A. No, sir, not any. 

(. Then it is a mere guess?—A. No, sir; it is a very correct estimate. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. That is, in your opinion it is very correct ?—A. Yes, sir; I know 
there was about that many. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. I want to find out what knowledge you have upon which you base 
your opinion.—A. Well, sir, there was some twenty-five or thirty that 
was members of our democratic club at Clinton, and some twenty-five or 
thirty probably of the Jackson Township club and Seuffle Township club, 
and all those voted at our box. 

Q. You do not know of your own knowledge whether they voted the 
democratic ticket or not ?—A. Yes, sir; I think I could swear that every 
one did, 

(). Did you see them all vote?—A. Yes, sir; every one of them. 

(). Did they all open their tickets and show them 2—A. No, sir; but 


I could very easily tell the tickets. The tickets were so that I could 


tell them apart pretty well, and they didn’t try to keep me from seeing 
them. 


' 
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ANDERSON COOK—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, BS. C., January 11, 1877. 
ANDERSON Cook (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Young’s Township, Lau- 
rens County. 

Q. What is your age?—A. Twenty-four years. 

@. How long have you lived in Young’s Township ?—A. I have lived 

in that township ever since I was born. 

(. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir, I did. 

(. Where did you vote ?—A. At Laurens Court-House. 

@. Did any white democrats visit you the Sunday night before the 
election ?—A. Yes, sir, they did. 

Q. State what occurred at that time.—A. Well, they came to our 
house on Sunday night before the election, about half past ten o’clock 
at night. 

. Where was your house?—A. Right on the big road. 

. How far from Laurens Court-House?—A. Twenty miles. 

. About how many came there ?—A. About twenty-five or thirty. 

. White men ?—A. Yes, sir, white men. 

. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir, they were armed. 

. Were they on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Now tell us what they said and did.—A. Well, they didn’t say 
anything much. They rodearound the house and surrounded the house, - 
and they got around the house, and when they got around the house I 
was up Stairs, and I shot at them. They went outside into the big road, 
and they were there, and says, *‘ I will come and shoot you again.” That 
is what they said. 

(). Did they come to see you any more?—A. No, sir; they have never 
been back to see me any more. 

Q. Did you continue to live there or did you go away?—A. I moved 
away. I have been gone nearly ever since the election. 

(). Why did you leave?—A. They threatened to kill me. They said 
if I staid there they would kill me, and I had to getaway. I thought it 
best for me to get away than it was to stay there. 

Q. If you were threatened you can state what you did in consequence 
of anything that you heard. State whether you left there or not.—A. 
Yes, sir; I left there, and I have been gone ever Since the election. I 
haven’t staid at home very much. 

(. Did you have any property there when you left?—A. Yes, sir; I 
had corn and cotton both. My cotton-patch was white when | left. 

. In what condition was your corn ?—A. It was lying on the ground. 

(). What became of your crop ?—A. My people gathered it up for me; 
my father and brothers and sisters gathered my crop for me. 

Q. Where did you go ?—A. I went up about Greenville Court-House 
and above there. 

Q. What did they have against you ?—A. Not anything more than 
tn I was a strong republican. They called mea sort of leading repub- 

ican. 

Q. Is there anything else connected with the election that you would 
like to tell us?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if you knew any of those white men who came to 
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your house and surrounded it ?—A. Yes, sir; I know Mr. Holcomb and 
Mr. James Powers. 

Q. What did they say when they were riding around your house ?7— 
A. They didn’t say anything at all when they were riding around the 
house. They never saidaword. They had made threats that they were 
coming there before the election, but I was prepared for them when they 
came and I didn’t give them any time. They thought it was dangerous, 
J reckon, and they got out from there and got outside. 

Q. How long did they stay at your house ?—A. They didn’t stay there 
but just a few minutes, because when they surrounded the house—there 
had been a heap of people outside lately and I thought it was time for 
me to go to work and help myself. 

Q. Did you see the red-shirt men ride around through the country at 
night except at that time ?—A. I never seed anything after night only 
then. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You fired on them and they cleared out ?—A. Yes, sir; they cleared 
out. 

(J. What sort of a gun did you use ?—A. It was a pistol. 

(. How many shots would it fire?—A. Seven times, and I shot three 
times. They shot at me too. 

(. But you whipped them out ?—A. Yes, sir; I whipped them out. 
They went anyhow. 

(J. They left there in a hurry ?—A. Yes, sir; they went out like they 
were hurrying to get out. 

Q. Were you fortunate enough to reach any of them ?—A. They said 
that I did. I didn’t see any. 

. You drew the first blood ?—A. Yes, sir; I don’t know, however, I 
never seen it. They said that I hit some of them. 

Q. Where did you vote ?—A. At Laurens Court-House, 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. How many times did they fire at you?—A. Three times. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. Each side fired three times 7—A. Yes, sir. 
(). And each side missed ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. It was after night?—A, Yes, sir, it was after night . 





RANDALL CRUMMIE—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
RANDALL CRUMMIE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Dyas Township, above 
Laurens Court- House. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have been living there 
about eight years. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I am forty-four. 

Q. Are you a republican or a democrat ?—A. A republican. 

Q. Were you visited by a band of white men about a week before the - 
election 7—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Tell us about that; when they went there, what did they do, and 
who were they.—A. They came there in the night. I don’t know who 
they were. 

Q. What time in the night 7?—A. Betwixt 9 and 10 o’clock. 

Q. Were they on horseback 2—A. I didn’t see them. I heard them 
talking. They called for me, and asked my wife was I to home. She 
told them I was not, but I was lying there in bed. She done the talk- 
ing, and I never moved. 

(). What did they then say ?—A. They asked her where I was, and 
she told them that I had went off. They say, ‘‘ Tell him if he goes to 
the election we intend to kitl him, and his bed shall be in hell.” 

Q. ‘Lhat is what they said to your wife 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were lying in bed and heard it ?—A. I was lying in bed 
and heard it. 

Q. They said if you went to the election and voted the radical ticket 
they would kill you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many times did they come to your house ?—A. Three times 
in a week; that is, after night. 

Q. Were you at home when they came the other nights ?—A. I was 
at home two nights. 

Q. You may tell what took place the other nights when you were at 
home.—A. When I was at home they called for me, and my wife wasn’t 
there that night; she was at aneighbor’s house setting up with sick. 
The first night I didn’t get up and answer, and they rode away. 

@. What did they say when they came to your house that night ?—A. 
They called for me. I was at home, but I never made any answer; I 
laid still in my bed. 

Q. You may state whether or not you were in the woods at any time 
before the election.—A. Yes, sir;’I lay out about two weeks, and they 
run me one night and shot oat me. 

@. About how long before the election was that ?—A. That was just 
about a week before the election. 

@. Where were you when they run you?—A. I was right there, not 
quite a quarter of a mile from my house, at a neighbor’s house, setting 
up with the sick. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Were you in the woods?—A. No, sir; I was in the house setting 


up with the sick when they run me; and I run to the woods to save my- 
self. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Were they white men whorun you?—A. Well, I supposed they 
were. I seen them coming when I were standing behind the house. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. You ran and they ran after you?—A. Yes, sir. 
(. How many shots were fired by them at you?—A. They shot only 
once. That was the day before the election. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted the ticket. 
@. Where did you vote ?—A. At Laurens. 
Q. Where do you now live; at the same place?—A. No, sir; I have 
moved from that place; about half a mile from where I was. 
Q. What did they have against you?—A. Well, nothing more than 
they said I was a leading man. 
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Q.. A leading radical?—A. Yes, sir; that is all I know that they had 
against me; that is what they said. They had nothing against me, 
only I was one of the leaders. . 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did they work you in the lead?—A. No, sir; they didn’t work me 
in the lead. 

@. You were not a leader, then?—A. No, sir; Iam not a leader. 

Q. They struck at the wrong man ?—A. Yes, sir; when they struck 
at me they struck at the wrong man. 

Q. They didn’t kill you?—A. No, sir; they didn’t kill me. 

Q. They didn’t prevent you from voting, did they 7—A. No, sir; they 
didn’t hurt me from voting, because I went on and voted my ticket. 

Q. Where did you vote?—A. At Laurens Court-House. 

Q. You didn’t see any of these men?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see any 
of these men. 

@. You don’t know anything of them ?—A, No, sir. 


JAMES GAYLORD—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
JAMES GAYLORD (colored) sworn and examined. 3 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County, Young’s 
‘Township. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. Pwas born and raised there. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. I will be 25 years old the 14th of next 
‘March. 

Q. Have you heard the democrats make any threats against colored 
republicans? If so, state who they were and who made the threats.—A. 
I will begin at the first. On Monday evening we started to Laurens 

Q. Who ?—A. Me and my brother; and there was fourteen of us in 
the crowd. 

Q. All republicans?—A, Yes, sir; going to Laurens. Then we went 
‘on and Mr. Sing. Owens and Mr. Childress overtook us. 

@. Are they democrats 7—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; and they took all our names down 
when we got back home. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. When did you go back home?—A. On Tuesday about 12 o’clock, 
the day of the election ; then they threatened to kill us. 

@. Who did ?—A. Mr. Jim Hawkins and Mr. Bob Young and Mr. 
Owens. They said they would fetch this man Butler Putnam up there 
and he would sell us out. 

(. Where were you when they said that to you?—A. I was at home. 
I worked in a saw-wmill there at home. Then I lay out for a week over 
night aud worked at the saw-mill every day, and they would tell me 
these reports every day. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. This was after the election ?—-A. Yes, sir; a day or two after the 
election; Wednesday and Thursday. I lay out over night for one week. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. What did they have against you 7—A. Well, nothing only my re- 
publican politics. They said I was one of the leaders, they reckoned. 
@. How long did:you work in the saw-mill there ?—A. [have worked 
in the saw-mill five vears. I was raised right at the saw-mill. 
@. Were those men who threatened you white men and democrats ?— 
A. Yes, sir; all white men. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Have you not just fixed this tale to tell the committee 7—A. No, 





si 
Are you sure you have not ?—A. No, sir. 

Didn’t you want to have something to tell them?—A. No, sir. 

You voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 

You voted the republican ticket 7A. Yes, sir. 

. All this happened after the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

They didn’t whip you?—A. No, sir. 

. Didn’t shoot you ?—A. No, sir. 

. Didn’t kill you ?--A. No, sir; I reckon they would if they had got 
hold of me. 

@. You haven’t seen a white man in Laurens since the election, have 
you?—A. Yes, sir. , 

@. He didn’t shoot you?—A. No, sir; he didn’t shoot me. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. You laid out more than a week ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What were you afraid of ?—A. I was afraid they would come in on 
me. I was threatened about that time, and I thought it would be better 
to stay away. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Are you not afraid of ghosts?—A. No, sir. 

@. But you are afraid of white men?—A. Yes, sir; Iam afraid of 
white men. 


By Mr. CAMERON: : 
@. You would not be afraid if one came up and gave you a good 
chance ?—A. No, sir; I would not. 
~ By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. Give the names of these men who threatened you?—A. Jim Haw- 
kins, Bob Young, Henry Thompson, and they said that they would fetch 
ak Butler Putnam in there to slay us out. He was at Laurens Court- 

ouse. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. What kind of a man is Butler Putnam ?—A. A pretty rude kind 
ofaman. He says he wants to kill twenty-five. 
By Mr. MERRIMoN: 


Q. You have heard him say that?—A. Yes, sir; they said he said 
that last spring; and he knocked down a man that was in here. 

Q. That man forgot to tell that, didn’t he?—A. I don’t know about 
that. He has the scar on his head. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Butler Putnam is a notorious desperado, is he ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they said they would bring him and have him to ders you 
out ?—A. Yes, Sir. 

(. Is there anything else that you wish to say 7—A. No, sir; nothing 
else. 


N. J. HOLMES—LAURHNS COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 11, 1877. 
N. J. HOLMES sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Twenty-nine years. 

Q. Where do you reside ?—A. In Laurens County. 

Q. What is your occupation 7?— A. I am a lawyer. 

(. With what political party do you affiliate ?—A. The democratic. 

(). State whether you took any part in the late political campaign in 
your county; and, if you say yes, state what it was and what oppor-’ 
tunities for observation you had during the campaign in the county on 
both sides.—A. I canvassed a considerable portion of the county during 
the campaign. My speeches were nearly entirely to the colored people. 

@. Did you address many of them ?—A. Yes, sir; at different meet- 
ings, and at different times, ranging from fifty to one or two hundred. 

@. The purpose of this committee is mainly to inquire into the sub- 
ject of intimidation of colored voters for the purpose of inducing them 
to vote the democratic ticket. State whether you observed anything of 
that sort.—A. No, sir; in my speeches I endeavored to state what the 
condition of the country was to the colored people, the poverty to which 
it was being reduced; and I told them the necessity of having a better 
govern ment, both for their interests as well as the interest of the whites; 
that both classes and both parties were becoming poorer and poorer 
every day, and unless this government was changed the State would be 
bankrupt; that the white people who had lands would not be able to 
support their families if this government continued, much less to feed 
the negroes. There was a good deal of interest manifested by the col- 
ored democrats in this subject. 

Q. I will ask you whether you are familiar with the organization of 
the democratic party there, its executive committee and its several 
members ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know much of their movements ?—A. Yes, sir; I knew 
pretty generally the outlines. I attended a great many of their meet- 
ings. 

Q. Then, I ask you whether it is within your knowledge that that 
committee of the democratic party had any system or practice of intim- 
idation of colored men ?—A. No, sir; none at all. 

Q. Where were you on the day of election ?—A. I was at Laurens 
Court- House. 

Q. How was the election conducted there?—A. It was conducted 
peaceably and quietly. I don’t think I ever saw a more peaceable elec- 
tion in my life. 

@. Was there a large vote polled there ?—A. Two thousand, I think, 
was the aggregate. I could not be positive as to the exact number. 

Q. Was there a large portion of the colored vote in the county cast 
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there ?—A. Yes, sir; I think the most of the colored vote was cast at 
Laurens Court-House. They were going in on the day before the elec- 
tion all day nearly. 

(). How did the election, in point of the number of votes cast, compare 
with the number of votes cast at the next election before that in the 
whole county of Laurens ?—A. The vote of the last election was about 
4,700, and the election in 1874—if the committee will not object, I have 
a Statistical report of it, which I will use—it is about the same, may be 
one hundred votes different in the county. In 1874, Chamberlain 
against Green, Chamberlain’s vote in Laurens County was 2,892; Green’s 
vote was 1,815. Hampton’s vote at the last election was about 2,500— 
a few votes over that, I do not remember; and Chamberlain’s vote was 
a few votes, I think, over 1,800. 

— Q. Do you know a negro in your county by the name of Prince 
Glenn ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. His general reputation 
is bad. 

Q. It would have been in order before you came to that to say that . 
you knew it. Bad for what?—A. Bad for veracity. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir; I would not. 

Q. Do you know a negro named Harrison Hunter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know his reputation?—A. Yes, sir; I know it from gen- 
eral reputation. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is bad. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir; I would not. 

@. Do you know a negro there by the name of I. W. Rice?—A. Yes, 

sir; he is clerk of the court. 
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@. Do you know his reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is bad. 

@. Bad for what?—A. Bad for veracity. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sm. 

(). Do you know a man by the name of Ellis Thompson—a white 
man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know his reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is bad. 

@. Bad for what?—A. Bad for veracity. 

@. What is it for integrity ?—A. It is bad. 

(. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir; I would not. 

@. Do you know a man by the name of Y. J. P. Owens in your 
county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know his reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. What is it?—-A. Bad. 

. Bad for what?—A. Bad for veracity. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know a single republican in the county whose reputation 
is good ?—A. Well, yes; I do. 

Q. Give us the name of one whose reputation for veracity is good.— 
A. Rev. Daniel Gibbs. I think his reputation for veracity is good. 

Q. Do you know any other?—A. Well, sir, there area great many 
—I say that there are a great many of them. I do not by any means say 
that all republicans’ reputations for veracity are bad for veracity. 

Q. Give the names of those whose reputation is good for veracity in 
your county.—A. Well, sir, I don’t know any white ones. There are 
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very few white republicans in the county. The majority of the colored 
people are republicans. Some of them I would believe on oath. 

Q. Give the names of those whom you would believe. 

[A long pause. | 

Q. Well, if you cannot tell of any, we will not stop any longer.—A. I 
could if the names were mentioned, but not canv assilg the whole county 
in that way—— 

Q. You cannot tell of any others now ?—-A. Not just at this moment. 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of Prince Glenn’s reputation for ve- 
racity ?—A. Well, sir, I have heard a great many. 

Q. Give their names. —A. Well—I cannot remember; it is the whole 
community. ; 

@. You have sworn to that; now I want to get at the particalars. 
Give the names of some men whom you have heard speak of it.—A. 
Well, sir, | don’t think of any man right now who has spoken in refer- 
ence to Prince Glenn. 

Q. Mention the time when you neare any man speak of his reputation 
for veracity.—A. Well, sir, I did hear one man very recently say— 
within the last day; but he is the only man I can think of right now 
with reference to Prince Glenn—Dr. John A. Barksdale. 

Q. Did he speak of it after Glenn was sworn as a witness ?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Was it after you knew Glenn was here as a witness?—A. It was 
after he was subpoenaed, and, I believe, after he was sworn. 

Q. He is the only man whom you can now remember to have heard 
speak of Prince Glenn’s reputation for veracity 7—A. Yes, sir; the only 
one I can remember just now. 

Q. And on the strength of that you say you know what his general 
reputation for veracity is?—A. Not on the strength of that, because I 
have heard his character discussed for several years. 

@. But you cannot name any one whom you have heard speak of it 
except Dr. Barksdale, and he spoke of it to-day 7—A. Not to-day; but 
since be has been subpoenaed. 

Q. Whom bave you heard speak of Hunter’s reputation for veracity ?— 
A. Well, sir, | have heard Mr. George Young, I think. 

Q. When ?—A. Well, it has been several months ago, and at differ- 
ent times. I think I have heard Mr. Erskine Todd. 

@. Were they both white men and democrats ?—A. Both white men 
and democrats. 

Q. Who else 7?—A. I think I have heard Dune. Watts. 

QQ. Is he a white man and democrat?—A. Yes, sir; he is a white man 
and democrat. 

@. When did you hear him speak of it?—A. Well, sir, it has been 
some time ago. 

@. Can you name any others?—A. I don’t think of any others just 
now. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of I. W. Rice’s reputation for integ- 
rity and veracity 7—A. I think I have heard Mr. J. Wistar Simpson. 

Q. He is a white man and democrat?—A. A white man and demo- 
crat. 

@. When did you hear him speak of it?—A. Well, sir, I heard him — 
speak of it a few days ago—eight or ten days-ago; that was since Rice 
testified. 

Q. Whom else have you heard speak of it?—A. Well, sir; I don’t — 
think of anybody else just now. 
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_ Q. Whom have you heard speak of Ellis Thompson’s reputation for 
veracity ?—A. I heard Mr. Thomas Young. 

@. When did you hear him speak of it?—A. Well, sir, I have heard 
him speak of it often, at different times, a good while ago. 

@. Who else?—A. Mr. Robert Young. 

@. Who else ?—A. I have heard Dr. William Wright. 

@. These are all white men and democrats 7—A. All white men and 
democrats. 

Q. Who else ?—A. I think I have heard Mr. Allen Burnside. 

Q. He is a white man and a democrat?—A. Yes, sir; a white man 
and a democrat. 

Q. When did you hear him speak of it?—A. When he was at Laurens. 

Q. At what particular place in Laurens?—A. I don’t remember. I 
was talking to him at two or three different places the same time, and I 
don’t remember whether it was on the street or up in the office. 

@. How did you happen to discuss Thompson’s reputation 7?—A. Well, 
sir, we were talking about—I think we were at the time talking about 
these examinations down here, probably. 

@. He was not subpeened at that time, was he ?—A. It was about the 
time—I don’t remember whether he was subpcenaed at that time or not. 

@. Then I ask you how you happened to be discussing it?—A. We 
were speaking of the trials down here, and I think it was about the time 
that these parties went up; but I don’t know whether he had been sub- 
poenaed or not. 

(). Had you been informed that he was to be subpoenaed?—A. Yes, 
sir; I had been informed that he was to be subpoenaed. 

Q. By whom had you been informed 7—A. By Mr. Watts. 

(). How did you happen to discuss Rice’s reputation for veracity 7— 
A. Well, sir; I had been hearing that for a long time; since he has 
been clerk of the court, generally, at times. 

q. You have mentioned one man whom you have heard speak of 
Rice’s reputation for veracity, and I ask you how yon and he happened 
to be discussing it ?—A. I don’t remember.now how it was. 

'Q. Where were you when you were discussing it?—A. I don’t remem- 
ber, sir. 

(J. With whom were you discussing Rice’s reputation ?—A. Well, sir; 
there were several gentlemen in the room. 

@. You said you did not know whether it was in a room or in the 
street ?—A. That was in regard to Ellis Thompson. 

@. What gentlemen then were in the room when you were discussing 
Rice’s reputation ?—A. I don’t remember, sir. 

@. How do you remember that there were several there if you can- 
not tell us who they were?—A. Well; I just remember talking about 
him, and remember discussing his character, but I don’t remember now 
who it was. 

@. You cannot tell when it was, nor where it was, nor who it was 7— 
A. I don’t remember now, sir. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Young’s reputation for veracity ?— 
A. Well, sir, I don’t know anybody in particular now. I have heard a 
good many, though. 

. When did you hear any one speak of his reputation for veracity ?— 
A. Well, sir, during the last four or five years 

Q. Mention one particular time ?—A. I don’t remember, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
o This is the village of Laurens Court-House where you reside ?—A. 
es, sir. 
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Q. That is the neighborhood in which the reputation you refer to 
exists?—A. Well, sir, throughout the whole connty. 

Q. You know that that is his reputation, extending through the whole 
county, do you?—A. Yes, sir; that is it, through the whole county. 

@. You have talked with people from every township and from every 
part of the county about éach one of these witnesses?—A. I was speak- 
ing in reference to Owens. 

Q. lam speaking now in reference to the whole—taking them all to- 
gether.—A. Well, sir, yes; from different sections; not from every 
nook and corner of the county, but from different sections of the 
county. 

. Q. As to each one of these witnesses ?—A. No, sir; I did not say as 
to each one, but as to Owens. 

Q. I am speaking of them generally. You spoke of their reputation 
at Laurens.—A. In reference to Rice, it is pretty general throughout 
the county, because he is a public officer. 

Q. But as to the rest of them ?—A. The rest of them are not known 
so well throughout the county. 

Q. Then, as to the rest of them, their reputation is that which mainly 
exists at Laurens Court-House?—A. Not right at the court-house, but 
in the vicinity. 

Q. What proportion of the population of Laurens Court-House is 
white, and what black 7—A. I cannot tell you; I do not know. 

Q. Can you give any estimate at all ?—A. I do not think there is very 
much difference. 

(. How is it—do you mean as to the village ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How is it as to the county ?—A. The colored people have a ma- 
jority in the county, but I don’t know bow much. 

Q. Do you know the reputation of each one of these witnesses that 
you have spoken of among the colored people?—A. No, sir; no, I don’t 
know much about their reputation among the colored people. 


WILLIAM A. HAYNE—MARION COUNTY. » 


COLUMBIA, BS. C., January 6, 1877. 
WILurAM A. HAYNE (colored) recalled. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Did you hear any prominent democrats make political 
speeches in this State during the last political campaign? If you did, 
state who they were, and state what the spirit of their speeches was ; 
give the substances of thetr speeches so far as you are able now to re- 
member them.—Answer. Yes, sir; I heard several at a large meeting at 
the Court-House; I heard General Hampton. 

Q. At what place ?—A. Marion Court-House. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Can you give the substance of what was said; I don’t mean the 
details, but can you give the substance ?—A. About what it was, sir. 
I think General Hampton’s speech was moderate in tone. He counseled 
peace. Colonel Simpson and Colonel Youmans, an attorney and coun- 
selor of this city. I also, early in the campaign, heard a speech de- 
livered by General W. W. Harlee, at Berry Springs, Marion County. 
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- By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Go on and give the substance of his speech. if you are able to do 
so.—A. General Harlee’s speech, in my opinion, on that occasion was 
a very incendiary one for him. He had been up to that time a very 
liberal man, a particular supporter of Governor Chamberlain; be was 
with him a great deal. He advocated, or advised, that the Mississippi 
plan, as advocated by General Ferguson, be carried out. Hesaid he had 
been to Columbia—I think it was at the convention tbat nominated 
delegates to the national convention, and this meeting was called soon 
after his return. He said that he had had a conversation with General 
Ferguson, and General Ferguson recommended that the ‘ Mississippi 
plan” be carried into effect in South Carolina; that what the democrats 
in Mississippi did to overcome a majority of between fifty and sixty 
thousand the democrats in South Carolina could do in overcoming a 
majority of twenty-five or thirty thousand; that it would be a good 
plan to get rid of the leaders, and he reterred to myself. I was present 
and heard the general while he was talking. He said that they were 
the owners of the soil 

@. The democrats 7—A. Yes, sir; that the negroes were dependent 
upon them, and that the time had come when they shouid be told that 
South Carolina belonged to South Carolinians and should be ruled by 
them; that it was time to teach the negroes a lesson. 

I walked around and faced the gentleman, and he said at that time, 
“J don’t mean that we should do them bodily injury, but if they refuse 
to vote with us don’t employ them; let the merchants refuse to sell 
them any goods, and let the farmers refuse to employ one of them ; 
starve them into subjection.” 

The speeches of the rest of these gentlemen who spoke at the court- 
house did not amount to much; it was a tirade of abuse against almost 
every republican oftice-holder. 

(). Did you hear any speech or conversation of General Gary during 
the campaign? Ifyou did, you may state the substance of it as near as you 
can.—A. Well, I heard a conversation between General Gary, General 
Hampton, and General Kershaw. I wasreturning from Charleston where 
I had been to attend the Fort Moultrie centennial. Two friends and 
myself were sitting in a double seat, and in the rear of us were these 
gentlemen and another man, a fourth man, whose name I do not know ; 
but he was addressed by the rest of these gentlemen as “colonel.” 

General Gary appeared very much incensed over the speech delivered 
by Governor Chamberlain out there: and said to Generals Kershaw and 
Hampton and this other party, unknown to me, that he had submitted 
as long as he intended to to republican rule. 

He said it in his usual profane, boisterous way: “ By God, you fellows 
have had your way long enough. Edgefield intends this fall to have a 
Straight-out democratic ticket, and none other will satisfy us. The idea 
of you fellows supporting this God damn scoundrel Chamberlain; I don’t 
intend to submit to it, and my section of the country will not sub- 
mit to it longer. We intend to go into the next State convention and 
nominate a straight-out democratic ticket and elect it too. If I had my 
way I could get out five hundred men in Edgefield County and cut the 
throat of Chamberlain and every damn radical in the State.” 

These gentleman regarded him as a very dangerous man. Gary left 
and went into another car, the car ahead, and General Kershaw said he 
Was a very dangerous man; and the rest of these gentlemen agreed 
With him that he was a very dangerous man; not because he was revo- 

utionary in character, but because he was too apt to expose their plans ;_ 
he was imprudent. 
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That was a conversation that was forced upon me. I was not playing 
the part of an eavesdropper; but I happened to be in the car. Gen- 
eral Gary isn’t very much given to speaking in a low tone of voice; but 
he is usually very loud and very vehement in his expressions. I do not 
say that he had anything to do with the Hamburgh matter, for he has 
never been so charged; but he is just the sort of a man in that section 
of the country to stir up strife which would culminate in the Hamburgh 
matter. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I insist that the witness has no right to argue this 
case. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What has your political course heretofore been in the State? 
Have you been regarded as an extremely radical or as a conservative 
republican ?—A. I have been regarded as a conservative republican ; 
what we call an independent republican. As I stated last night, I 
inaugurated the opposition to Governor Chamberlain. I supported 
Judge Green as temporary chairman of the convention that met in the 
city of Charleston and that nominated Judge Green. My course as a 
menber of the legislature was so conservative a one that I made 
enemies among my warm personal and political friends; so much so 
that I occupied no place on any of the standing committees of the 
house at all; for what little intelligence I possessed would have been of 
some service to the country, and I could have been placed in a position 
to gain considerable instruction. General Elliott can testify to that as 
the speaker of the house. My recompense has been abuse and distrust. 
The first evidence of it to me was the introduction in the house of rep- 
resentatives of a resolution requiring the governor to offer a reward of 
$500 for the conviction of a man who had shot a colored man. I would 
have done the same if this colored man had shot a white man 
and fled the State. I advocated the election of Judge Shaw—a 
conservative, one of the best judges in the State—and did more, 
perhaps, toward his election than any one member of the house. 

I supported every measure of reform that was ever brought up there. 
I was, of course, regarded as very conservative. From the treatment 
that I received, I came to the conclusion that it was the control of gov- 
ernment, and not good government, that the democracy of South Caro- 
lina wanted, and I refused to support a straight-out democratic ticket ; 
I did not think that it was safe to do so. Perhaps I would have been 
willing to support a straight-out democratic ticket if the democratic 
party had put forward such men as Governor Porter and the liberal men 
of the State in whom I had confidence; but I wasn’t willing to support 
a ticket that was headed by the old Confederate element. 

It has been my experience in this State that whenever the democracy 
had an opportunity, they invariably put forward just such men; the 
most ultra men in their party. Ido not feel safe to support such men. 

I say right here, gentlemen, that I have lived all my life in this State, 
and I have never witnessed such scenes and such bitterness in polities, 
not even in the early days of reconstruction, when there was a deal of 
political rancor and bitterness; I have never witnessed so much pro- 
scription and bitterness as was shown in this campaign. 

@. By the democrats toward republicans ?—A. By the democracy; 
yes, sir. One who has never lived in South Carolina can’t uuderstand 
it. Ido not suppose that Senator Merrimon, even though he is a south- 
ern man, can understand it; for in his State there has always been two 
parties and some political tolerance; but there is none here. If you 
differ from them you are subject to their enmity. 


_ 


I think the action of the democracy has turned the State back at least 

ten years. If that fusion movement, commenced two years ago, had 
been followed up, a great deal would have been accomplished. They 
could have gained the confidence of the colored people, and they can 
only do it by showing their faith by their works; that is the only way 
they can do it. 
_Q. If there are any other facts, Mr. Hayne, you can state them.—A. 
And I want to say this before I retire: In that Green movement, I think 
the full vote of the State was brought out. I lived in Marion County, 
and J think it was impossible for General Hampton to receive the vote 
that Judge Green received, because he did not have with him the influ- 
ential republicans that Green had; and, as I stated last night, on that 
oecasion Colonel Howard, a popular candidate on the ticket, received 
about two hundred majority with the large colored vote that was given 
to the Green ticket. On this occasion, that majority has been swelled 
to six hundred and forty-five, with an increase of five hundred and six 
North Carolinians, who could not vote at that election, but who voted 
at this election. 

@. White men and democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You may remember that after Governor Chamberlain came into 
power be manifested a disposition to administer the government fairly 
and honestly ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). There was a great deal said about it at the time. Iask you whether 
in his efforts he received the confidence and support and encouragement 
of the white people of the State.-—A. For a time he did, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. When did he cease to receive such encouragement and support 
from the white people ?—A. He ceased to receive that encouragement 
and support aS soon as the nomination of Wade Hampton was made 
and the Charleston Journal of Commerce was controlled by General 
Martin Gary. — 

(. About what time was that?—A. I don’t remewber exactly what 
mouth. It was some time before the meeting of the republican conven- 
tion. u 

(. General Hampton, I think, was nominated in July.—A. Yes, sir; 
I suppose about two months before the republican convention. The 
question was argued and meetings were held all over the State, and it 
was discussed. The Charleston News and Courier held out until the 
convention nominated General Hampton. They thought it best to nomi- 
nate Governor Chamberlain; that he had done well in the past, and 
that he would be able to carry the State. To use the language of the 
Uharleston News and Courier: it was useless to nominate a straight-out 
democratic ticket; that it could not be elected, except by intimidation. 
That was the most prominent democratic paper in the State. It said 
that it couldn’t be carried except by intimidation ; butif the democratic 
party, after meeting in convention, determined to nominate a straight- 
out democratic ticket, they would necessarily have to fall into line; but 
they didn’t regard it as being wise, because there was a majority of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand to overcome in this State, and it could 
only be done by intimidation. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I ask whether Governor Chamberlain did not change his line of 
action; whether he did not accept the nomination of the republican 
_ party on a ticket with men whom he had denounced in the bitterest 
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terms as corrupt men.—A. I never heard him denounce any of them, 
sir. 

Q. I ask you whether you know it is a fact that he did.—A. No, sir; 
I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether there was great complaint, even in the re- 
publican party, of the ticket nominated by the republican nominating 
convention 7—A. I know there was some complaint in the convention ; 
there was considerable complaint; but I believe that complaint was 
more on account of the complexion of R. B. Elliott than anything else. 

Q. Don’t you know that there was quite a large number of very prom- 
inent republicans who refused to support that ticket, while they sup- 
ported the Hayes and Wheeler ticket ?—A. I only know one that wasa 
member of that convention. 

. Well, persons that were in that convention ?—A. No, sir; not that 
I am aware of. 

Q. To what person do you refer?—A. I refer to Senator Cochran, of 
Anderson. He was dissatisfied with those nominations. 

@. How about Judge Mackey ?—A. O, well, I do not regard Judge 
Mackey as a republican, not by any means. 

(. Did he not advocate the election of Hayes and Wheeler ?—A. No, 
sir; or he didn’t vote for them, any way. We can bring the proof of 


two republicans and one democratic manager to that effect. He is one. 


of the most erratic men that I ever saw in my life. 

@. He is a man of very fine ability, is he not?—A. He has peculiar 
talent. General Hampton will find after a while that he has got an 
elephant on his hands. 

(). I ask you whether quite a number of republicans did not refuse to 
support that ticket because—was it not alleged that Chamberlain had 
stultified himself in going on that ticket 1A. It was, by the democracy. 

Q. Was it by any of the republicans ?—A. Not that I am aware of, 
except by those I have mentioned. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Senator Merrimon has asked you if Governor Chamberlain did 
not change his course of action and go on that ticket. I ask you whether 
you are aware that he has changed his course of action at all?—A. No, 
sir; [am not aware of it. If he ha§ done so I am not aware of it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Was not the democratic ticket nominated some time before Cham- 
berlain was nominated ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long before ?—A. Several weeks before. 

Mr. CAMERON. We will excuse you now, unless you have something 
further to say. 


LIEUT. D. H. FLOYD—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 4, 1877. 
D. H. FLoYD sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Whatis your profession ?—Answer, I am second lieutenant 
of Company A, Eighteenth United States Infantry. 

Q. Where are you now stationed ?—A. At Columbia, South Carolina. 

Q. How long have you been stationed in South Carolina ?—A. I went 


4 


, 


to Atlanta the 4th of June. I staid there about two months, and I 
won’t be certain about it, but I think I went the latter part of August 
_ to Edgefield. 

«. How long did you remain at Edgefield; up to the election 1A, 
Yes, sir; remained there until about the 6th of November. 

@. When did you say you went to Edgefield ?—A. I think it was the 
latter part of August; I would not be certain about that. 

(). How many troops went to Edgefield at that time 7—A. There were 
two companies. 

@. What companies ?—A. Companies A and E. 

@. Of the Eighteenth Infantry ?— A. Yes, sir; of the Eighteenth In- 
antry. 

@. Who was in command of ease A ?—A. Captain Kellogg. 

Q. Who was in command of Company E?—A. Captain Kline. 

@. Now you may state anything that came under your personal obser- 
vation while you were at Edgefield, or in that vicinity, in any way 
relating to the feeling between the two races, white and black, or in any 
way relating to the election. Go on and make your own statement.— 
A. Well, I saw that there was some feeling existing between the two 
races. 

@. How did that manifest itself?—A. By the actions of the whites, 
generally, toward the colored men. There seemed to be animosity exist- 
ing. From my own observation I could see it manifest itself on the 
occasion of political meetings. 

@. Were you present at any political meeting in Edgefield ?—A. I 
was not present at a meeting, but we were stationed right in town, and 
I could see what was going on. 

(). You may state what came under your observation at that time ?7— 
A. Well, these so-called rifle-clubs would come into town, some five or six 
hundred mounted men, and they would, more or less, get intoxicated, 
and were yelling all the time, and this created some terror; it terrified 
the negroes to sume extent; that is, they got out of the way of it I no- 
ticed, and would not come to the meetings. 

Q. "You may state whether or not these so-called rifle- clubs were armed 
to any extent; and, if so, to what extent.—A. Yes, sir; they were at 
first ; especially at ‘the first meeting they were armed with pistols, six- 
shooters, and I saw one or two shot-guns. 

(. Were they mounted ?—A. They were mounted, yes, sir. 

(). Did they, or did they not, have any sort of uniform, or red shirts, 
or distinguishing mark of that kind ?—A. Yes, sir; they wore red shirts 
in the later meetings. At first they did not wear the red shirts; at the 
first meeting. 

@. Did you see any act of violence or hostility on the part of the ne- 
groes toward the whites ?—A. No, sir; I do not believe I did. 

Q. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Lees- 
ville, Lexington County. 

Q. How long before the election did you go to Leesville?—A. I think 
I left Edgefield on the dth or 6th. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Of November ?—A. Of November, yes, sir; and arrived at Lees- 
ville that evening—the evening on which I started. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Now yon may state anything that came under your personal ob- 
Servation at Leesville on the day of the election—A. Well, sir, it was 
very quiet on the day of the election at Leesville. 
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Q. How many soldiers were there ?—A. I had twelve men from E Com- 
pany of the Kighteenth Infantry. 


(). They were under your command ?—A. Yes, sir; under my com- . 


mand. 

Q. Well, you may state anything else, lientenant, that came under 
your observation since you came into the State relative to matters of 
which we are speaking.—A. Well, at Edgefield I might give an instance 
which might, perhaps, explain it generally. 

@. Very well, do so.—A. Those rifle-clubs on one occasion were going 
home, aud they were somewhat intoxicated, especially the club from 
Dark Corner, and we got reports the next morning that this company— 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 
(. You don’t know that of your own knowledge ?—A. No, sir. 
Mr. MERRIMON. State what you know of your own knowledge. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


q. You may state whether or not you saw any persons who were 
fired into by that Dark Corner club ?—A. No, sir; I did not see any. 

(). You understand, lieutenant, that we want you to state what came 
uuder your own personal observation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If any any other matters came under your personal observation, 
relating to the election, you may state what they were.—A. The only 
instance that I know of was the time the colored people were to have a 
ratification meeting at Edgefield, and Senator Cain, the State senator, 
a colored man, and Paris Simkins—lI think it was—came down and 
called on Major Kline, or Captain Kline, and wanted them to protect 
them, stating that they wished to hold a meeting that day, and that 
the people bad threatened them; that they could not hold it. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You don’t know that of your own knowledge, that they had threat- 

ened them ?—A. As well as I would know of any instance. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Very well, what was done, if anything, in consequence of that ap- 
plication ?—A. Captain Kline had no orders on the subject at all, and 
he told them to goon and have their meeting. He did not tell them 
what he would do. They went on; and I noticed these rifle-clubs par- 
ticularly in the town that day. There was no democratic meeting that 
I know of. It was a ratification meeting by the colored people, and 
they were armed and considerably intoxicated. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who were ?—A. Some of these rifle-clubs; and in going to and 
from my dinner [ could see what was going on generally. They were 
going up into the building there, the court-house where this meeting 
was going on, and it created considerable noise in there, and the meet- 
ing was then postponed; that is as far as I know. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. About what number of these rifle-clubs were in town on that day, 
as near as you could estimate the number of men?—A. Well, that would 
be hard for me to determine, because I did not see them come in. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. You have stated that it would be hard to determine the number, 

but can you give us any approximation of the number, as one, two, three, 


four, or five hundred ?—A. Well, I will say that there might have been 
three hundred altogether. 


, 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Lieutenant, you have spoken of the so-called rifle-clubs; whether 
they were rifle-club organizations you don’t know of your own knowl- 
edge?—A. No, sir. 

q. You just used, in referring to them, the term applied to them by 
the republicans in Edgefield County ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As to their organization and their purposes, you don’t know any- 
thing about that of your own knowledge ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not see any one killed on any of the occasions you have 
referred to?—A. Well, there was—I saw no one killed; no, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Did you see any dead body ? 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Yes, if you saw any dead body you can state that. I don’t want 
you to state what you heard, but anything you saw yourself you can 
state.—A. No, sir; [ saw none. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. As to the organization of those rifle-clubs, did they appear to be 
organized bodies ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And appeared to be under the command of some persons acting as 
officers ?—A. Under the command of a captain. That I know, because 
they came by our camp; they rode around the town and came by our 
camp, and as they would come up by our camp they would, each com- 
papy, halt and give three cheers for the boys in blue; that is why I 
noticed they were under command. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You mean that they were moving along in coluamns—riding along ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You do not mean that they were under control, like one of your 


companies; that they had the regular officers, captain, and lieutenant, 


and second lieutenant, and all that?—A. Well, I believe they had reg- 
ular captains; they called them captains, and they would give the com- 
mand, “ Forward, march,” and “ Forward, right,” and “ Forward, left;” 
and so on. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. And they obeyed those commands ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. If there is any other circumstance, during the time you were 
through any portion of that country, tending to show the feeling be- 
tween the whites and blacks there, you are at liberty to state it; any- 
thing within your own knowledge.—A. Well, my idea is formed gener- 
ally. I have never seen any particular instance; it is just from hearsay 
that I got my information. I did not see any particular instance of 
violence, and no one killed. 


WILLIAM L. BOYD—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBUS, SB. C., January 3, 1877. 
WILLIAM L. BoyD, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. I am forty-four years old. 
@. Where do you reside ?—A. At Laurens Court-House. 
—Q. What is your business ?—A. Merchant. 
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Q. To what political party do you belong ?—A. I belong to the dem- 
ocratic party. 

Q. State whether you had any connection with the late election in 
your county.—A. Yes, sir; I was a commissioner of election. 

(). What were your duties as such commissioner ?—A. To canvass 
' the returns for the county. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That is a county office ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Laurens 
Court-House. 

Q. State whether you observed the manner of conducting the elec- 
tion; and, if so, whether it was peaceable or otherwise.—A. Well, sir, 
as far as my observation went, it was very peaceable—as much. so as 
any election I ever saw. 

Q. Was there a large vote polled fears 2A. Yes, sir; a little larger 
than usual, I think. 3 

Q. How many boxes were there at your town ?—A. Four. 

Q. How large is your town—what is its population ?7—A. I[ do not 
remember. Iti is a Small village, though. It is the county-seat of Lau- 
rens County. 

@. Was there any special reason why you should have so many boxes 
in a village of that size ?—A. I do not know of any good reason at alb 
why there should be so many. 

Q. State whether you were present when the returns were canvassed.— 
A. Yes, sir; I was present when the returns were canvassed. 

@. Did you join in the canvass ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were your associate commissioners 1A Wie Rutherford 
was the only one present. Mr. Owens was commissioner, but he was 
not present. 

. Why was he not present ?—A. I do not know. He told me the 
day ‘before that he would be present at ten o’clock on that day, but he 
did not do it; he went off somewhere. 

Q. State whether, within your knowledge, any neo were iii 
dated at that place.—A. None on that day. 

Q. Or anywhere else in your county ?—A. None that I know of. I 
never heard of any intimidation. : 

Q. Did any negroes vote the democratic ticket there?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Many of them ?—A. I do not exactly know. As far as I have been 
able to get at it, I think between five hundred and six hundred. 

(. Did you see any compulsion on the part of the democrats to make 
them vote their ticket ?—A. No, sir, I did not; every one voted as they 
pleased. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(). So far as you know ?—A. Yes, sir; so far as I know. 

(. Rutherford, your colleague, has sworn before the committee, in 
substance, this: “Only ITand Mr. Boyd, the democratic manager, acted. 
The managers counted the votes a second time at the village from some 
of the precincts. We made an aggregate of the vote, and I declined to 
sign it an account of fraud and intimidation; but the democrats threat- 
ened that if I threw out a box I would not come out alive, and I signed 
it under protest. I knew I would be killed if I did not sign it. There 
were some seventy-five or one hundred armed men around there.” State 
whether that is true or not. 
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The WITNESS. That was the day we canvassed the returns ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. It was as quiet a day as I ever saw in Laurens Court- House. 
There was not a man there armed. 

*Q. Did anybody threaten there ?—A. No, sir; there was no hisatene 
ing to my knowledge. We were together canvassing the returns, and 
if he was uneasy I did not even know it. 

(. He also testified, in substance, this: ‘‘We made an aggregate of the 
vote, and I declined to sign it on account of fraud and intimidation.”— 
A. When we commenced signing he signed under protest; [ asked him 
why he did that. . He said, ‘‘I don’t think the managers done their 
duty.” That is the only thing he said. 

@. Was there any democrat there who threatened him ?—-A. No, 
sir, 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. None that you heard ?—A. None that I heard. 


“~~ By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. There was none in the court-house 7--A. None in the court-house. 
It was as pleasant and quiet asit is in thisroom. We were in the audi- 
tor’s room in the court-house. 

Q. Was there a full vote there ?—A. I think it was a full vote. 

@. How did it happen to be so full at that election?—A, Well, the 
candidates that we had up for the different offices met with a more gen- 
eral approbation than ever before, and it called out the entire white 
vote. 

Q. Before we pass from Mr. Rutherford, I willask whether you know 
his general character ?--A. Yes, sir; I know something about his gen- 
eral character. 

Q. What is it for truth and honesty ?—A. It is bad. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would not. 

- Q. Were there any armed men around the polls on the day of the 
election ?—A. I did not see any at all, and I was there all day. 

(@. Were there any disturbances or breaches of the peace about 
there ?—A. No, sir; the people were noisy, but not in a fighting humor, 
or anything of the sort. 

@. Did you see any arrests ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw some arrests. 

Q. Who were there as peace-officers?—A. There were some United 
States commissioners, I belicve; Mr. Ladd was there, for one. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


. Did you mean commissioners ?—A. I meant peace-officers. There 
were some officers there that went there for peace-officers, and besides 
we had other peace-oflicers. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you take any part in the late campaign ?7—A. No, sir; only I 
went to one public meeting. I did not leave my business. That was 
when it was in our village; I did not go into the country to any. 

Q. State whether you intimidated or threatened any colored man to- 
induce him to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I did not. 

Q. State whether anybody else did it, within your knowledge.—A. None 
Within my knowledge. As far as my observation went, the democrats 
persuaded them to do it. . 

(. Why were the democrats anxious to have a division of time in the 
canvass with the republican speakers ?—A, That is the way I under- 
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stood it; that was the reason: that we might be able to get the colored 
men to hear our side. 

@. The white people wanted to reach the negroes?—A. By argument ; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any doubt or difficulty about the white vote ?—A. No, 
sir; not a bit. 

@. Do you know a negro man named Rice, who is clerk of the court in 
your county ?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it for truth and honesty ?—A. Well, it is bad. 
QQ. Do you know any other fact about this election up there tending 

to show intimidation or disturbance of the quiet and peace of the col- 
ored men?—A. No, sir; I do not know anything else. 


By Mr. CAMERON: ‘ 


Q. How many colored men were killed in your county during the last 
political campaign ?—A. Two are all I remember of ; somewhere in the 
upper part of the county. 

Q. How many were taken out and whipped ?—A. None that I ever 
heard of; not a single one. 

(). You stated that the white people were very persuasive toward the 
colored men; how did they persuade them ?—A. Well, by their political 
speeches, and persuaded them to go with us in a persuasive way. That 
is, we persuaded them to vote the democratic ticket if they would do it 
willingly. 

Q. Did the whites use this sort of persuasive argument to the colored 
men? ‘If you vote the radical ticket at this election I will not employ 
you next year, or I will not let you work any of my land next year.” 
Did they use any argument of that Kind toward them tA, I never 
heard that sort of an argument. 

Q. You never heard that that sort of argument was used ?—A, I 
heard some say that if they elected the other side that they could not 
employ: and pay for as many—they could not employ as many for the 
next year. 

Q. That is the mild way you heard it put?—A. That is the way I 
heard it. | 

Q. Whom did you hear state that ?—A. I do not now remember any 
one name. I never heard very much of that sort. 

Q. I asked who you heard make that statement?—A. I never heard 
any public speaker make it. Ido not remember now who. I cannot 
give any name. 

Q. Did vou hear that statement, or a similar statement, made more 
than once ?—A. No, sir; I do not remember that I did. 

Q. Just one time?—A. I think so. 

@. When were the four boxes of which you have spoken ostab aha 
in your town ?—A. Ido not remember. It was done by an act of the 
legislature. I think it was the same way at the election two years 
before tLe last one. Ido not remember when the act was passed. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Rice’s reputation for truth 1A, 
I do not remember any one just now. 

@. When did you hear any one speak of it?—A. Not very lately. I 
have not heard anybody lately say anything about it much. 

(. Can you give the name of aby person whom you have keard speak 
of Rice’s reputation for truth 7A. Ido not believe I can. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Rutherford’s reputation for truth? 
—A. I do not remember anybody. 
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Q. You have sworn that you knew what the reputation of each of 


these gentlemen was for trath, and now you swear that you do not re- 


member that you ever heard any one speak of it. How can you recon- 
cile those two statements?—A. Well, I am speaking of general repu- 
tation. 

@. The general reputation is made up of particulars, and I am trying 
now to get at the particulars.—A. I do not remember any now, sir. 

Q. I state again: You have stated that you knew the reputation for 
truth and veracity of each of these men, Rutherford and Rice, and now 
you swear that you do not remember of hearing any person speak of the 


‘reputation of either of them for truth and veracity ; how can you recon- 


cile those two statements?—A. Well, I might mention somebody’s 
name; but I do not remember now any particular name. I do not be- 
lieve I can. 

@. On what day did you canvass the county returns ?—A. The elec- 
tion was on the 7th, the managers brought in the boxes on the 8th, and 
we canvassed on the 9th. 

Q. At what ae did you canvass those returns ?—A. At Laurens 
Court- House. 

q. In what room ?—A. In the county auditor’s office. 

@. Who were present when you canvassed the votes ?—A. Myself 
and Mr. Rutherford, the other commissioner, and Mr. Watts, our clerk, 
and a part of the time a colored man by the name of Dunlap; the other 
three were there all the time. 

Q. Which Watts was your clerk IA. Augustus Watts, I think 
it is. 

(. Is he a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time in the day did you canvass those returns ?—A. I think 
we got through—perbaps it was three o’clock in the afternoon, or about 
that time; it might have been later; it was somewhere about that 
time. 

Q. Which signed the certificate first, yon or Rutherford ?—A. I think 
he signed the returns first, according to my remembrance now. 

Q. Do you remember whether your name is placed under or above 
his ?—A. In think it is above in some and below in some, if I remember 
right. 

(. You think some of the names are above and some below ?—A. I 
think in one my name is above, and below in another; I am not clear. 

Q. Are you clear that he signed the returns first ?—A. Iam clear that 
he signed part of them first. 

@. What do you mean by part of them ?—A. Well, Ido not know. I 
do not remember now how it was exactly, but I think I signed one ; he 
Was signing one over there and I was signing here; we swapped papers 
—somehow that way. 

@. You signed duplicates, did you?—A. Well, we had four papers. 

Q. You say that Rutherford did sign under protest ?—A. Yes, sir; he 
said, ‘‘ Il hereby sign by protest.” 

@. You have stated the explanation he gave to you for signing in that 
way.—A. That is what he said. I asked him why he signed under pro- 
test, and he said he did not think the managers done right. That is all 
the question I asked him. : 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you remember about the number of votes that were cast at 
Laurens Court-House at the four polling-places ?—A. I ought to know 
that, but my impression is now that it was a little over 2,000. 
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Q. vow I want to know what proportion of the whole vote of the 
county was voted at those four polling-places. Was it one-half of the 
county vote, or more than half?—A. Well, I think the entire vote of 
the county was about 4,700, and according to my memory it would be a 
little over 2,000 votes cast, i think. 

Q. You think it was not quite half?—A. It was not quite half, I think. 

(. Are you confident about that ?—A. I feel pretty certain about it, 
but I have forgotten; I ought to have known the figures, but that is 
according to my recollection. 

@. How many polling-places were there in the entire county ?—A. 
Hight in the entire county. 

@. And there were four at the village ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the number of votes cast at this place was about equal to the 
votes cast in the county outside of that place, was it not? 

The WITNESS. You mean in the territory, don’t you? 

Q. The number of votes polled at Laurens Court-House at the polling- 
places was about equal to one-half of the entire county, or pretty nearly 
equal, was it not? 

The WITNESS. Do you mean the territory for them to vote? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. No. I mean the number of votes. 

A. I think the votes-—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. He asked you if half of the votes of the county were at your pre- 
cinct.—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was it nearly half?—A. Yes, sir; it was epaules half. No, sir; it 
was not half. 

(). You are sure that it was not half?—A. No, sir; it was not half. 

@. You are sure of that ?—A. I do not think so; I cannot say that I 
am sure. 

Q. Do you not feel confident ?—A. Yes, sir; I feel confident. 

(. How much less than half do you feel confident it was ?—A. Well, 
it must have been a difference of probably'500 votes. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Richard C. Watts ?—A. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Q. Mr. Watts states that there was considerably over half of the vote 
of the county polled in those four precincts. Now, I want you to review 
in your own mind this matter, for the purpose of being accurate, if you 
can.—A. According to my recollection, I do not think there was. over 
one-half of the votes cast there. 

(. It came pretty near a half in your estimation, did it not?—A. No, 
sir; it was not quite half. 

Q. It came pretty near half, though, did it not?—A. Yes, sir; it came 
pretty near half. 

Q. You have said that you estimated that there were between five 
and six hundred blacks voted the democratic ticket ; where was that— 
in the county or in the village ?—A. I meant in the entire county. : 

Q. Do you know anything about that yourself, personally—how they 


voted anywhere except at your own polls ?—A. I know some that voted 2 


that way; and a great many voted that way. 

Q. Do you pretend to know how many blacks there were that voted 
the democratic ticket in the entire county ?—A. Well, I do not know it 
personally, nor by my own observation. 

@. You give that, then, as your opinion ?—A. That is my opinion. 

@. Were you at any particular poll ?—A. I was about there all day. — 
I was not at any particular poll." 
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Q. You were not one of the managers ?—A. No, sir; I was not one 
of the managers. 
 Q. You were not at any of the polls out of the village?—A. Well, 
they were not far apart. 

Q. I am speaking of the polls out of the village ?—A. Yes, sir; there 
were four places out of the village, in the country. 

Q. Yes; but [ am asking you if you were at any of the polls that were 
out of the village?—A. No, sir; I was not. I did not understand you. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How far are these polling-places in the town apart ?—A. They are 
within a hundred yards of each other, I think. 
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; COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
T. B. CREWS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. Forty-four years old. 

q. Where do you reside ?—A. At Laurens Court-House. 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am a printer, and am one of the 
editors of the Laurensville Herald. 

Q. With what political party do you affiliate?—-A. The democratic or 
conservative party. 

@. State whether you took any part in the late election in your county, 
and, if you say yes, give the committee to understand how the canvass 
was conducted there—whether peaceably, forcibly, or otherwise.—A. 
Yes, sir; I took a part init. I went to nearly all the public meetings 
held in the county. As to the conduct of the canvass, it was peaceable. 
I saw no violence at all, no quarreling; not a single difficulty. 

@. Were you familiar with the movements of the democratic party 

in that county ?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. So far as your own connection with the canvass went, state 
whether you sought to induce the colored people to vote the democratic 
ticket by force, threats, or intimidation of any sort.—A. No, sir; we 
tried ——— 

@. Iam asking you now about yourself particularly.—A. I tried to 
prevail on them, and talked to them and reasoned with them to get 
them to vote by reasoning with them, but I never thought about using 
violence or intimidation of any sort. I have advocated peace in my 

paper all the time; I wrote several articles. advising the people to be 
quiet ang peaceable, and I deprecated anything like intimidation or 
threats of any sort. 

(. State whether the party as an organization, or anybody else within 
your knowledge, sought to induce them to vote the democratic ticket 
by force, or violence, or threats of any sort.—A. I know of nothing of 
the sort. 

@. And if there had been any party movement of that sort would 
you be likely to have known it ?—A. I think I would. 

(. You are familiar with the working of the democratic party in that 
county ?—A. Yes, sir; I think Tam. Ican safely say that I am con- 
‘versant with all the movements during the whole campaign. 
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Q. What was the tone of your paper, sir?—-A. Peaceable and orderly ; 
we advocated that. 

Q. Was there any special reason why you did that?—A. There was 
considerable feeling in the campaign on both sides, and both sides were 
anxious and working hard, and we were apprehensive that the interest 
felt might lead to some disturbance. 

Q. Were you apprehensive that disturbances would redound to the 
injury of the democratic party ?—A. Yes, sir; peace was what we 
wanted, and I was fearful that something of the kind might oceur that 
would injure our prospects. We wanted no pretext or excuse given for 
any protest after the election; we wanted the campaign to be conducted 
orderly and peaceably and without any threats. 

Q. State whether any colored people voted the democratic ticket, and, 
if you say yes, what number within your knowledge, and the means you 
had of knowing how many did vote it.—A. There was a considerable 
number, between 500 and 600 voted the democratic ticket. The pre- 
cise number I could not say, but it was between 500 and 600. 

Q. Where were you the day of the election ?—A. At Laurens Court- 
House. 

(. State whether there were any armed bodies of men there on that 
day ?— A. None, sir. 

(. Was there any firing or shooting about there ?—A. Nona: sir, that 
I heard, and I was ‘there all day. 

Q. Could you have heard it or seen it if it had happened 7—A. Yes, 
Sir. 

@. How many boxes are there at your town?—A. Four. — 

Q. How large is your town?—A. It is a small country village. 

-Q. What is the probable population 7—A. Six or eight hundred. 

Q. Why do you have four boxes at your place aN Well, we do not 
know why that is. 

(. State whether you were up all night the night before the election, 


and, if so, why you were up.—A. Well, | was up most of the night. - 


There was a very large crowd of colored people in the town. 

@. When did they come there?—A. They commenced coming in 
about ten o’clock on Monday, and they came all day, in little squads of 
from fifteen to sixty; there was one squad of ninety. There were a good 
many colored people in town, and toward twelve o’clock the white peo- 
ple commenced coming in. 

Q. Twelve o’clock on Monday ?—A. On Monday night before the 
election. 

Q. Twelve, between Monday night and Tuesday morning ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I did not feel like sleeping; there was a good deal of cheering and 
some little noise; there was no firing, but still I did not feel like sleep- 
ing, and I remained up most of the night. I went home, I suppose, a 
little before day—about an hour. 

@. Who took possession of the court-house ?—A. The negroes went in 


there about dark. They. went in and out. It was raining a little, and — 


they went in about dark. 

(. Tell us where those four polling-places were fixed.—A. There were 
two in the court-house, one at the auditor’s office, and one in the school- 
commissioner’s office in the court-house. There was another about fifty 

yards from there, on the western side of the court-house, and another in 
a small building that had formerly been used as a photograph gallery, 
about thirty yards east of the court-house. 

Q. How did the vote begin? State whether there was a great rush 
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at the ballot-box as soon as they were opened at the various points.— 
A. There was a general rush, sir. 

@. Did you see any violence at any of the boxes during the day ?— 
A. I did not. 

@. A man by the name of Isaac Jordan has testified that he was at 
Laurens box the night before tbe election; that there were rifle-clubs 
there ; that they paraded around and shot and threw rocks at the court- 
house; did you see or hear anything of that sort?—A. No, sir; I do not 
believe it. It is not true. 

Q. Do not state what you believe; state whether you had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing.—A. I had an opportunity, and no such thing occurred. 
1 was up and round about the court-house all night until about an hour 
before day. 

(. Tbe same witness says about three or four hundred colored people 
went off without voting, for fear of being killed or turned out of doors, 
and he says they ran about twenty or more off. Did you see anything 
of the kind ?—A. That is not true. 

Q. State whether you had an opportunity of seeing it if it had oe- 
curred.—A. I wasright there. I had an opportunity, and [ saw nothing 
of the sort. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You were right there all the time, were you ?—A. I was right there 
all the time after the polls opened, with the exception—I was around 
the boxes and I went through the crowd. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Do you know Isaac Jordan?—A. No, sir; Ido not know him. I 
never saw him that I know of. 

@. Were there armed men about the polls?—A. No, sir. 

(). State whether you had any conversation with a deputy United 
States marshal that day; and, if you say yes, state anything that he 
may have said about making arrests of persons while attending the 
election.—A. I had a conversation with Deputy United States Marshal 
Canton about ten days before the election. He told me that he was 
going to Laurens Court-House. He was then on his road to Laurens, 
and he told me that he had a number of warrants, and intimated that 
they would be arrested before the election, or about that time. He had 
one hundred warrants for people at Laurens Court-House and in Lau- 
rens County. 

@. Warrants for what?—A, Well, he did not say what. I did not 
ask him and he did not state what the warrants were for. They were 
United States warrants; I do not know what the charges were. I did 
not ask him and he did not state. 

@. Do you know a negro man named Rice, your county clerk ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(. Do you know his general character 7?—A. I do. 

q. What is it for veracity 7—A. It is bad. 

(). Would you believe him on oath 7?—A. I would not. 

@. Do you know another colored man in your county named Raphael 
Stewart ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it for truth and honesty ?—A. It is not good; it is bad. 

(. Would you believe him on oath 7—A. I would not. 

Q. Do you know a man named W. H. Rutherford ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What is it for truth and honesty ?—A. It is bad. 
_Q. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would not. 

(). State whether you had a conversation with a man by the name of 
Patterson, and if you say yes, state what that was about.—A. I had a 
conversation with Patterson last Thursday. 

- Q. Was he a candidate in your county ?—A. Yes, sir; he is the pres- 
ent chairman of the board of county commissioners, and was at the last 
election. 

Q. What did he say about the election ?—A. We were talking about 
the election, and I inquired of him how it had passed off. 

Q. Do you know of any other fact that would be interesting to this 
committee within the sphere of the examination I have given you 7—A, 
Well, I do not know of anything else, I believe. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many colored men were killed in Laurens County during the 
last political campaign there?—A. I do not know, sir, of my own knowl- 
edge that there were.any killed. I heard of the killing of two, I think. 

@. How many were taken out of their houses by the rifle-clubs and 
whipped ?—A. None to my knowledge. 

@. Were you a member of a rifle-club ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of a democratic club 7—A. I was. 

Q. Do you know of any rifle-clubs having been in existence in your 
county during the last political canvass ?—A. There were none. 

Q. I asked you if you knew that there were any. Do you know 
whether there were or were not 4. Ido; there was not a single rifle- 
club in the county. 

Q. Were there any neeniie 2—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were there any democratic clubs armed ?—A. Well, Senator, men 
wear their pistols—some few of them. It is the custom of the country, 
but they were not armed in any other way. There was no regular sys- 
tem of arming. Men had their pistols—side-arms. Occasionally I 
would see a man with a pistol on him, but it was not a general thing at 
all, and they did not attempt to be armed. 

Q. Were you armed yourself on the day of the election ?—A. No, 
sir; I did not have an arm at all, nothing more than my pocket-knite ; 
I had that; I am not in the habit of carrying arms. 

Q. Did you in your newspaper, pending the election, use an argument 
like this to induce republicans to vote the democratic ticket ; that is to 
say, that if they voted the radical ticket, democrats ought not to employ 
them, or that they ought to give the preference to democratic negroes ?— 
A. I think I used something hike the latter, that we might give prefer- 
ence; but we argued against proscription, not to proscribe, but to give 
the preference. 

Q. Not to proscribe, but give the preference to those who voted the 
democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is what you argued and recommended ?—A. Yes, sir; that 
18 the substance of it, I think. 

Q. Did you recommend in your paper that republicans who were car- 
rying on business, if there were any such in the county, should not be 
patronized by the democrats, but that the democrats should give pref- 
erence to the democratic traders ?—A. No, sir; I used no such argu- 
ment. Iwas not so partisan as that. 

@. Then, on the whole, you consider your paper a very mild paper, 
do you not ?—A. We considered it a conservative paper, sir. We went 
for our side. We wanted everybody to turn out and vote the democratic — 
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ticket, and I persuaded all the colored people I could to vote that ticket. 
But as far as threats are concerned, we made none, and we advocated 
peace all the time. 

(. What necessity was there for you to so persistently advocate 
peace?—-A. There was considerable excitement over the State generally, 
and not only over this State, but it was the presidential and general 
State election, and we supposed that our advice might do some good in 
allaying the excitement. 

(). Were there any persons threatening war or disturbance in that 
county ?—A. No, sir; it was not on that account. I heard of no threats. 

@. Yet you persistently advocated peace and there was no one threat- 
ening ?—A. No, sir. Well, there was a good deal of feeling existing on 

’ both sides. 

@. But no one was threatening any violent measures ?—A. No, sir. 

@. And yet you persistently advocated peace ?—A.. Yes, sir; 1 en. 
deavored to keep it uppermost in their minds to be quiet and peaceable, 
and the speakers generally did that on both sides; both parties advo- 
cated it so farasI know. I did not attend, and did not hear but one 
speech myself on the republican side. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Rutherford’s reputation for truth ? 
—A. I cannot call to mind any one now. 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of Stewart’s reputation for truth ?— 
A. I do not remember as to either one of the three—any particular per- 
son; but that is their general character. 

@. Yes; you have sworn to that; now I want the particulars. Who 
has spoken of their reputation for truth? If you can give the name of 
any one person, do so.—A. I do not remember any person now. 

@. You say that Deputy Marshal Canton told you some ten days or 
two weeks before the election that he had a hundred warrants ?—A. I 
think he said about a hundred; I will say a hundred; yes. 

Q. He did not tell you what the warrants were for ?—A. He said to 
make arrests. 

@. What particular offense was charged ?—-A. He did not say any- 
thing about that. 

@. Did he tell you whom he wanted to arrest ?—A. No, sir; he did 
not say who. 

@. Were any arrests made in the county ?—A. No, sir; none were 
made. 

A @. Did you publish that conversation in your paper?—A. No, sir; I 
id not. 

Q. Did you state it to any one?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. cut no arrests were made?—A. No arrests were made; when 
they went up there they supposed they would be arrested. 

@. Lam not talking about what was supposed; I am asking after the 
facts —A. I traveled “with him up from Newberry, and happened to be 
there when he came up. 


H. 8. THOMPSON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
H. 8. THOMPSON sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. Forty, sir. 
_ Q. Where do you reside ?—A. In Columbia, sir. 
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Q. What is your business ?—A. I am principal of the male academy. 

Q. With what political party do you affiliate?—A. Democratic party. 

Q. State whether you had any connection with a rifle-club, so called, 
in the city of Columbia; and if you say yes, give us some account of its 
organization and its purpose, principles, and, particularly, whether 
Governor Chamberlain was a member of that company, or had anything 
to do with it—A. I was the president of the first rifle club there was in 
this State outside of Charleston. That club was formed in July, 1874. 
Moses was then governor. He armed us, or, that is, he gave us forty- 
five of the Remington pattern of rifles; and Chamberlain was at that 
time attorney-general. I appointed a committee to go around among 
the citizens here to get subscriptions to assist us in equipping the com- 
pany, and I know the report of that committee as to what Chamberlain 
did; I cannot say of my own knowledge. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


» Q. You need not state what the report was.—A. I was not on the 
committee, and, therefore, 1 can only say what the report was. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. What was the character of this organization; what was the pur- 
pose of it?—A. It was intended simply for social purposes; and we 
wanted to organize as a military company, and according to the law. 
But we found that if we went into the militia as a regular militia com- 
pany, we would be commanded by negro officers, and we objected to 
that. 
@. Did you have any political purpose in this organization 7—A. 
None in the world. 

Q. It was a voluntary organization ?—A. Entirely. We were armed 
by the governor, and the only service we did was, in obedience to the 
request of Governor Moses, to prepare to suppress a riot that was ex- 
pected would take place between the negro factions headed by Minort 
and Nash. 

@. When was that?—A. I could not fix the date; it was in Septem- 
ber; about September, 1874. 

Q. When was the company organized 7?—A. In July, 1874. 

@. Are you familiar with those rifle-club organizations that we have 
heard about in this State?—A. I think I know a great deal about 
them. 

Q. State whether there was any political purpose in their organiza- 
tion.—A. None, as far as I know; and, if I am allowed to state this 
fact, I was senior officer of the rifle-clubs in Columbia, and commanded 
«a battalion on the 28th of June at Charleston, and on the evening of 
the 29th we were drawn up in front of the Charleston Hotel, and some 
prominent citizens said that they had just received the news of the 
nomination of Tilden and Hendricks, and it was proposed that the clubs 
should give three cheers for the nominees; but it was decided not to do 
so on the ground that we were not a political organization, and that we 
would not cheer, although we were all democrats. I can’t say we were 
all democrats, as I believe some members of my club were republicans, 
but the majority of us were democrats, and we declined to give the 
cheers, as requested by some of the citizens. 

(. Do you know how many rifle-clubs there are in the State?—A. I 
think about seventy-five organizations, or rather re-organizations of old 
companies that existed before the war. I should think seventy-five 
would be a liberal estimate. 
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_ Q. Did you take any part in the late campaign ?—A. I was candidate 
for superintendent of education on the democratic ticket. 

Q. Did you canvass any during the campaign?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was the spirit of it toward the colored people ?—A. There 
were allusions made to Governor Chamberlain as to his conduct 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We have decided not to go into the merits or 
demerits of the State government here. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. I wish to learn whether the policy of the democratic party of the 
State was peaceful or otherwise, and whether there was any purpose or - 
any intent to intimidate colored people, and compel them to vote the 
democratic ticket ?—A. There was not, as far as I know. 

(). How did you happen to know of the policy of the party ?—A. I 
had free access to the executive committee of the democratic party, and 
was present at their private consultations, at many of them, if not at 
all of them, when I was in Columbia, and I had free intercourse with 
General Hampton during the canvass. I have known him a long time, 
and he spoke very freely to me. 

@. I will ask you whether you know of any violence or threats of 
violence to induce colored men to vote the democratic ticket 7—A. I 
know of no threats of violence or violence to the colored men to induce 
them to vote the democratic ticket. 

(). Knowing the principles and policy of the democratic party in this 
campaign, is it within your knowledge that anybody else ever did 7—A. 
No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: ; 


@. How long have you resided in this State ?—A. JI was born here. 

(. Were you engaged in the late civil war?—A. Yes, sir; I was pro- 
fessor of the military academy in Charleston, and we were accepted by 

‘the war department as part of the military force of the Confederate 
States. I was in service in that capacity commanding a battalion of 
cadets. 

@. Was there any public-school system in this State prior to the 
war ?—A. Yes, sir; there was. 

(. A system of common schools existed in the State ?—A. I could not 
answer fully as to that. I was very young when I graduated and went 
to the military academy, and I never engaged in politics; I couldn’t 
Say much about that. I remember distinctly that when I was admitted 
to the military academy I was examined before the commissioners of 
free schools. 

Q. When was that?—A. That was in 1852; I entered in 1853. 

@. Then you swear that there was a general system of common or 
free schools in the State prior to that time, or at that time, do you ?— 
A. I cannot say how general it was. I swear that I was examined be- 
fore a committee of gentlemen that they told me were commissioners of 
free schools. 

Q. Is that all you know about it?—A. No, sir; it is not all I know; 
but my knowledge upon the subject—I looked somewhat into the 
matter as to the amount of money that was spent for free schools be- 
fore the war, but I have not looked intc the law, and I do not know how 
general it was. It hasn’t come into my way to do it, sir; I wasn’t con- 
nected with them in any way. 

Q. Did not the law merely apply to cities and large towns ?—A. It 
did not, because I came from the county of Greenville, and lived in that 
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ecunty, and know the fact. Iremember this fact, that during my career 
as cadet I was disabled by an accident to my foot, and I taught school 
there during a furlough of six months, and I had some pupils that were 
paid for out of the public funds, and I was quite young, (seventeen 
years of age,) and I don’t remember now who paid me; but I know | 
had some public schclars, and I know that the parties expected me to 
deduct for every day that the children were absent. 


J. L. McCCRACKEN—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 


J. L. MCCRACKEN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age.—Answer. Twenty-four. 

(). State your place of residence.—A. Abbeville County. 

q. What is your business ?—A. Farming. 

@. To what political party do you belong ?—A. The democratic. 

q). State whether you were at Calhoun’s s Mills, i in your county, on the 
day of the election.—A. I was. 

Q. What time were you there in the morning, if you were there in 
the morning 7—A. I got there about eleven o'clock the night before. 

Q. Were you there when the polls were opened in the morning ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How many white men were there at that time 7—A. About thirty, 
I think. 

@. How many negroes were there ?—A. About three hundred; one 
hundred and thirty came up in one squad, and another squad, about the 
saine size, came from another direction. 

Q. Which side crowded the polls first, the whites or blacks?—-A. The 
whites had the polls when they opened. 

Q. How long did they vote?—A. I think it was about ten or fifteen 
minutes; that was before the colored vote was polled, and then the 
colored people crowded in and crowded the whites out and then began 
voting themselves. 

@. How long did they vote that way ?—A. Until about twelve o’clock, 
steadily on; that is, they voted on until twelve, but everything was 
perfectly quiet. 

@. Which was the largest crowd in the morning, the whites or 
blacks ?—A. The blacks. 

@. State whether there was any disturbance there in the forepart of 
the day.—A. There was none until about 12 o’clock; I think that was — 
the time. 

(. What happened then?—A. There was a little difficulty between 
Heard and some white man. It was a matter outside the polls entirely. 

(). Were you present when they were quarreling ?—A. No, sir; I was 
not when they were quarreling. I did not hear that, if there was any 
quarreling at all. 

Q. Had the difficulty between Heard and the white man you speak 
of anything to do with the election?—A. Nothing at all. 

@. Did they fight?—A. Heard was struck with a rock. I did not 
know either one of the parties. i 

Q. They had a fight about some matter between themselves person- — 
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ally ?—A. Yes, sir; an old grudge between them, I think, but what it 
was I do not know. 

@. Did they stop the voting 7—A. No, sir; only for a minute, perhaps, 
and the row was all over in a few minutes, and the voting went on as 
before. The supervisor called out not to notice them. In a minute or 
two it was all over. 

@. What part of the vote had probably been put in at that time? 
Had the bulk of the vote gone in at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what time did the voting of the crowd cease ?—A. About one 
o'clock, 

(@. Were there any armed men about the box at any time during the 
day 7—A. Not unless you would call the negroes armed when they had 
clubs and pistols, as some had; and some few white men had pistols. 

Q. Did they brandish them about the box?—A. No, sir; I saw noth- 


ing of it. 


Q. Was anybody prevented from voting?—A. No, sir; every one 
voted who had a right to vote. 

@. How long were the polls kept open ?—A. Until six o’clock. 

(). State whether you observed anybody manifest violence or a spirit 
of intimidation toward the colored people, or toward any voters at all, 
whether white or black.—A. No, sir; I heard nothing of the kind. 

Q. Do you know whether Henry Heard voted there?—A. He did. 
He voted after twelve o’clock. I saw him vote. 

@. Do you know whether a man named Albert Sutton voted there ?— 
A. He was the first man that voted the republican ticket. He pushed 
through the white men and voted the radical ticket, and said, “If any 
white man don’t like it, here Lam.” I think that was the first radical 
ticket polled. 

@. He voted the republican ticket.—A. Yes, sir; so he said. 

@. Do you know whether Albert Sutton shot any white man there 
that day, or about there? and if you say yes, say who it was.—A. Well, 
it is the opinion of the neighborhood 

@. You cannot give the opinion. Do you know the fact?—A. I did 
not see it. 

@. Have you any statement in your possession of the election in your 
county ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What does it purport to be, and what is it?—A. Well, sir, it gives 
the vote for 1872, 1874, and 1876. 

(. Are you sure that it is correct ?—A. It was taken from a tabular 
statement as published in the county papers at the time of the elections, 
and the statement was furnished to the papers by the managers. 


By Mr. CAMERON: . 
Q. You do not know, of your own knowledge, whether that is correct 
or not ?—A. I compared it with the statements as published in the pa- 
pers. 
(). But you do not know, of your knowledge, whether those published 
Statements were correct or not?—A. No, I do not know; they were 
made by the managers to the papers. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Do you know what the vote was at the late election ?—A. The en- 
tire vote of the county was 7,548 in 1876. 
Q. Do you know what it was in 1874?—A. In 1874 it was 6,755. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You do not know that ?—A. That is the published statement. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know Henry Heard ?—A. I am not personally acquainted 
with him; I know him when I see him. 

@. Do you know what the people generally say of him through that 
section of the country where he lives ?—A. He has the name of being a 
bad man. 

Q. The question is, do you know what the people generally say of 
him through that section? Have you heard many persons speak of his 
character 7—A. Yes, sir; they say he is a mean man. 

Q. ‘What is his character for honesty and truth ?—A. From what I 
hear it is as bad as it could be. 

(). If the people generally say that, that is what I want.—A. That is 
what I mean ; they generally say that. 

Q. Is he a man of bad character for truth 7—A. Well, be is an im- 
moral man; he is a school-teacher, and the more respectable people in 
the community will not send their daughters to school to him. 

Q. Do you know any other fact in connection with the election at 
Calhoun’s Mills which you have not stated ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you take any part in the campaign ?—A. No, sir; I was a 
member of the democratic club. 

Q. Where ?—A. At Calhoun’s Mills. 

Q. Was it a large club ?—A. It had about seventy-five members, I 
think. | 

@. Do you know whether many colored men voted the democratic 
ticket ?—A. I think they did; I do not know the number. 
~ Q. I will ask you whether you used any threats or violence to induce 
colored men to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge that anybody else did ?—A. No, sir; 
it isnot. I never heard of anybody else doing so. They tried to per- 
suade them; they used persuasion, but no threats. . 

@. Was there any violence outside of this row between Heard and 
those white men about the polls during the day of the election at Cai- 

houn’s Mills?—A. No, sir; not that I know of. 
‘“ Q. Were you there all day ?—A. Yes, sir; there was a young man 
shot about half a mile from the polls. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. I did not see it. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. At the time of the difficulty between Heard and some other man 
whose name you have not given, were you near enough to know what 
they were saying to each other?—A. No, sir; I heard this man 
S — 

Q, Heard what man ?—A. I do not know what man he was; he was 
a stranger to me. He said that he had whipped Heard once in Georgia 
for something, and he could whip him again; I only heard part of the 
talk. 

Q. Did you hear what Mr. Heard said to him ?—A. No, sir; I was 
not near enough to him. 

(. Then you do not know whether the trouble between them was po- 
litical or not?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Heard’s reputation for truth ?— 
A. Well, sir, I do not know of any one in particular. _I do not re- 
member of hearing any one say so; it is just the opinion of the com- 
munity. 
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Q. I suppose you base that opinion upon what somebody said about 
it?—A. Yes, sir; but I do not know of anybody in particular that I 
could speak of. 

Q. Give the name of any person whom you have heard speak of his 

reputation for truth.—A. There is Caldwell. 

@. What did he say about it?—A. He said he would not believe him 
on oath. 

@. When did he say that?—A. He told me that last Saturday even- 
ing. 

_ Q. Had you been informed before that time that Heard had testified 
before this committee 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Had Caldwell been informed of it ?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. Were you speaking about what he had testified to before this com- 
mittee; were you informed in regard to that ?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. O, yes; you remember, do you not?—A. No, sir; I mean I do not 
remember what we were speaking of. 

@. How did you happen to commence speaking about his reputation 
for truth ?—A. I do not know what it was. I just merely remember 
hearing Mr. Caldwell—— 

@. Have you heard anybody else speak of his character for truth 7— 
A. No one that I know of particularly. 

@. You heard one man last Saturday night speak of it, and on the 
Strength of that you swear you know what his reputation for truth 
is?—A. I mean in the community; I mean the opinion of the com- 
munity. That is what I believe to be the opinion of the community. 

Q. I want to find out why you believe that is the opinion of the com- 
munity.—A. Well, sir, it must be from hearsay and nothing else. 

Q. Caldwell is the only one whose name you can now give whom you 
have heard speak of it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he a white man ?—A. A white man. 

Q. Is he a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Have you heard any colored people speak of Heard’s reputation 
for truth ?—A. There is one here now that will speak of it this evening. 
- Q. Have you ever heard any colored men speak of his reputation for 
truth ?—A. Not that I know of. 

(). You have heard one man speak of his reputation for truth, and on 
the strength of that you swear positively that you know what his repnu- 
tation for truth is?—A. No, sir; I do not swear positively that I know. 

@. How do you know that a colored man will swear to it this even- 
ing ?—A. He says he will do it. 

@. You have been talking with him about it, have you ?—A. I heard 
him speak of it. 

" @. When did you hear him speak of it ?—A. I do not know, sir, when 
it was. 

Q. You do not know when it was ?—A. No, sir; I do not remember. 

@. Was it to-day ?—A. I do not remember whether it was to-day or 
when it was. | 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How, then, do you know that he is going to swear to it this even- 
ing ?—A. I do not know that he will swear to it. 

Mr. CAMERON. You just stated that be would swear to it. 

The Wirness. Did I say he would swear to it ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; you did. 
- The Wrirness. That is not what I meant to say. 


— 


Q. What did you mean to say ?—A. I meant that he said—if you we 
not misunderstand me—that he said he would swear to it. 

@. When did he tell you that he would swear to it ?—A. I do not re- 
member, sir. 

@. Was it to-day or yesterday ?—A. I do not know, sir. I do not 
know when he said so. 

(. You cannot tell whether it was to-day or yesterday that he said 
so?—A. No, sir; I think, though, that I heard him say that. I do not 
Say this upon oath. 

Q. O, yes; you do say it upon oath, because you are on oath now, 
and [I am examining you, Whatever you Say you say upon oath per 
When I say “I think,” do you take that as on oath? Is everything I 
Say to be understood. as given under an oath ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Of course, everything you say here is under oath. 

The WiTNESS. When I say. that I mean to swear to it, then it is 
under oath. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You are sworn, and all you say here is under 
oath. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 


(.. When were you requested to come here as a witness?—A. Last 
Friday. 
Q. Who requested you to come ?—A. Mr. Parker and Colonel Cothran, 


REDMON GIBERT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 3, 1877. 
REDMON GIBERT (colored) sworn and examined, 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. How old are you ?—Answer. On the 10th of last June I 
was sixty, and Iam now going on sixty-one. 

_  Q@. Where do you live ?—A. I live the other side of Mount Carma 
in the Abbeville district, near Savannah River. 

Q. What do you do?—A. Farming. 

Q. How did you vote at the late election in this State?7—A. I votes 
the day of election a democrat ticket. 

(. Did anybody force you to vote that way 7—A. No, sir. 

@. You voted of your own free will?—A. Of my own free will, and 
that’s.the reason why I done it. I was asked to do it, but I didn’t tell 
any one I would do it. J used to live in Tennessee, Shelby County, and 
I lived there six years under democrat law, and I never had no taxes 
to pay, because I wasn’t worth a thousand dollars, and I have been here 
four years back in this State since I come here, and I have got to pay 
taxes on this old blanket that I have got around me, and my coat and — 
everything I have got; and I am actually tired of this sort of tax- 
ation business, because it has been getting worse ever since I have been 
here, and it was my own expression, my own mind, that the thing could 
be changed, and it ought to be changed. 

@. Did you see any colored men intimidated there that day ?—A. 
Not at all. a 
Q. Did anybody threaten to kill you if you did not vote the demo- 
cractic ticket 7—A. No, sir; I did not hear it. * 
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Q@. Did you see anybody prevented from voting there?—A. Not at 


all; I never saw anybody prevented. 


@. How long were you there ?—A. I got there at eleven o’cleck and 
I left at four in the evening, and Mr. Wilson was standing up on the 
box, and he called, “ Every man that has not voted, come up here aid 
vote.” I heard him say that. 

Q. That is all you know about it, is it?—A. That’s about as much as 
I saw. 

@. You are a democrat because you want to be a democrat ?—A. 
lam a democrat, and I reckon I would have been like the rest, but I 
had some experience living with the democrat party in the State of 
Tennessee. 

@. Did the people of your own color say anything to you about be- 
ing a democrat ?—A. Good Lord, yes; and a heap of them didn’t talk 
to me, but I talked before the election, and told them, * You all don’t 


_ know what you are doing.” If I do a crime in the State of South Car- 


Olina, I don’t want to be tried here; I want to be carried to the State of 
Tennessee and be tried there. Said I, “ I will get my justice, even if I 
have to be hung, in the State of Tennessee.” I was living near Nash- 
ville, in eleven miles of it, for six years, but I can’t live here. 

@. You lived better under democratic rule than you do under repub- 
lican rule?—A. O, Lord, yes, sir; I have my freedom now, and I now 
own a hundred acres of land, and brought the money from Tennessee 
to buy it, and I said to white and colored, “If this law don’t change 
I will sell my land and move back to 'Tennessee,” and so I will. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Of what State are you a native 7?—A. South Carolina; I was born 
and raised in South Carolina. 

@. When did you go to Tennessee? 
years after emancipation. 

Q. You were in South Carolina when emancipation took place 7—A. 
O, yes. sir; I was here. 

(). You were a slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you not rather wish you were a slave now ? 

The WITNESS. Me? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. It I had to stay hereI would. I am nothing but a slave, although 
I have got a hundred acres of land. I am far worse off than I was 
when I was a slave. Then I lived gentlemanly, and I was my master’s 
servant, and there was somebody to look up to, but now I have nobody 
to look up to but Redmon. My dear master desires to help me,. but is 
not able to do it; that’s what 1 know; he would do it if he was able to. 

Q. Do you not think your master lost some of his property during the 
late war ?—A. O, yes, sir; they lost some, but the taxes is killing them 
out. 

(. How much taxes do you have to pay on your one hundred acres of 
land ?—A. I paid last year eight dollars. 

(). Have you any personal property ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much ?—A. Well, I had a horse and mule and six head of 
Cattle, and a few hogs. I am killed up now, and I don’t suppose I have 
More than six or seven head of hogs. 

Q. How much taxes do you pay in all ?—A. All my taxes amount to 
Seventeen dollars. 

Q. You think that is very high 2—A. Almighty high. They. possessed 
lassessed] my watch, they possessed my old gun, and they possessed my 

' sc VoL 1—13 


A. I went to Tennessee two 
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plow, and they possessed my plow-gears, and I had to give in ard swear 
to everything [ am worth under the heavens; and I told my wife when 
I come home, *“ Old lady, bless God, I can’t stay here, ’cause they will 
make me pay for fire-wood upon my own land directly.” 

Q. ‘They did not tax vou for your wife, did they ?—A. No, sir; they 
didn’t tax me for my wife, but if they keep on I expect they will. 

(. Llow many children have you ?7—A. I got fitteen, but they are all 
married but one. Lonly got one home now; but they will make me 
pay taxes on my baby after a while, I reckon. 

@. Your master had to pay taxes on you before the war ?—A. O, yes, 
sir; vut he didn’t have to pay on what I have to pay now. He wasn’t 
taxed like Tam now. I know my old master told me before he died—! 
disrenmiember what he said his taxes used. to be, but he told me, ‘ Boy, I 
have more taxes to pay now than I did when I owned every single one 
of you.” I know he told me that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. He said so himself, did he?—A. Yes, sir; before he died. When 
I went to Tennessee and went to see him, he set down, and he was so 
much ’joyed to see me he cried; and he said, ** My good servant, how 
have you been getting along?” And I told him, and he said, ** When 
did you come back?” Said I, ‘‘ Master, I have come to stay.” Said he, 
‘Poor boy! If you are doing any good, don’t stay here.” He said, 
‘¢ Here’s my plantation; I own my plantation; that is a home for you as 
long as I live; just make yourself contented here.” And then he up 
and tells me, too, how this country was working; and he said, ‘* You — 
will find if sos; vou better stay where you are.” But I didn’t listen to 
him; and now Iam staying here, just for the present, but lam going ™ 
back and take my family. I can’t stand it. 

Q. How much is your land worth ?—A. I paid three dollars an acre — 
for it. Itis a very good tract. 

Q. Are there any buildings on your land?—A. No buildings on it 
until I put them on. IT put on a good deal of buildings myself. I sup- 
pose I put on three hundred and fifty dollars’ worth myself. 

Q. Did you put on any fences ?—A. O, yes, sir; I fenced. There was — 
none when I got there. 

@. How much do you think your farm is worth now tA. I make 
from seven to eight bales of cotton. c 

@. And how much corn?—A. About a hundred bushels of corn; and — 
I make about twenty-five bushels of wheat; and I reckon if my oats was 
shelled out now I would make about twenty bushels of oats; but I feed 
them in the sheaf. ip 

(. How much do you think your farm is worth ?—A, I think my farm” 
is worth, to run it a year, about four hundred dollars. 

Q. ow much would you be willing to sell out for? That is what I 
mean. 

The Witness. My land? f 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

The Witnsss. I would be willing to take $400 for my land. I gave 
$350; interest and all cost me that. "i 

Q. You did not have to pay any taxes in Tennessee?—A. Not a bit; _ 
not a bit; ’cause I wasn’t worth a thousand dollars. I never paid a tax 
since God made me until since I come here. I never did pay taxes. TP 
can go to any town in Tennessee, and I can go to colored men that’s — 
more able than the principal portion of the white people here, and I can | 
borrow a hundred dollars of men that knows my principles; and 1 won't | 
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ask a white man to lend me $50 but what he would give ittome. If 
they find that you are an honest and faithful servant, all you have got to 
- dois to ask for a few dollars, and they will take out their pocket-book and 


give it to you, and don’t want any paper for it. 
 Q. How is it in this State?—A. The white people are poor in this 
State, and no mistake about it. You may believe it or not, but you can 


_ get witnesses to prove it. If you will only apply to Shelby County, 


Tennessee, there’s negroes there that’s worth more than the best portion 
of the whites up in the neighborhood where I live in, and that’s the 
truth of it. You don’t catch a nigger that has any mule toting a little 
corn in a half-bushel on top of his head five or six miles to mill; you 
never see anything of that sort in Tennessee. You don’t catch a nigger 
with an old ragged blanket around him, like me; and the little children 
all has nice pantalets and tricked out nicely, and there’s just as much 
education and more than there is here, and they carry something to eat 
when they go to school. Here you send children to school, and there’s 
some in my neighborhood that has not got bread enough to eat; but, 
still, they send them. They carry a little piece of bread for two or 
three of them, and it is just enough for one; and corn is $2 and $1.40 
and $1.50 a bushel here, and there you can get corn for 50 and 60 cents, 
and flour is $5 dollars a barrel, for which you have to pay $10 here. 
They all live better there than they do here. And meat—why, that is 
‘nothing; there’s plenty of it there. You don’t hear of them Having 
people up for stealing and killing cows. I was surprised to hear 
about men killing as big a thing as a cow, and Stealing and 
killing hogs, and to hear people growling how their hogs was 
being killed. They have got a law in this State, and I just 


*want to see them tried; but I have seen them tried here, and 


the trial-magistrate, after trying them and condemning them to the 
penitentiary, says, *“*O, well, you all go out and make it up the best you 
can, and you pay him for his hogs.” Well, they will go out and 
promise to pav it. Then the magistrate says, “I must have the costs.” 
Then it is all hushed up, and they will go right straight back home and 
steal again in two weeks’ time. And I just got right up and spoke 


right out and said, ‘‘If that’s the case, you ought to be ashamed. You 


know that’s not the law for you to tell him to go out and make it up. 
You ought to make a ’sample of every one that comes in. There’s no 
law to tell them to go out and make it up when a man goes out and kills 
‘a man’s hog, and then go and pay for it.” He say, “You just go off; 
this is none of your business; you let them fight it out.” Said 1, 
“That’s mighty poor law in this State, and you ought to take up every _ 
man; they confessed they stole the hogs, and was caught with the meat 
and everything ;” and I says, ‘You ought to put the very penity 
of the law upon them.” He says, ‘“‘Have you any business here?” 
Tsaid, ‘‘No.” He said, “Then get out of here.” Said I, “I can get 
out, if this is your house, but it’s mighty hard, I think.” “ What is it 
to you?” he said. Said I, “I was just looking at the law myself. 1 
went out and told the man, ‘*Colonel,” says I, ‘you ought to prosecute 
‘them; you ought to be ashamed of yourself to make a compromise 
With them men, and let them give you $2 apiece for your hogs after 
‘ they have done killed them.” I said, “ You had better shoot them.” 
c By Mr. CAMERON: 
> Q. What colonel was that you were talking to?—A. Tom McClinton, 
-&@ colored man. 
Q. One colored man stole another colored man’s hog ?—A. Yes, sir; 
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they will steal from one another worse than they will from the whites. 
If you have property they will steal it. 

(. Have you had any stolen from you ?—A. They did come in my 
fieid and steal from me, but they are getting afraid of me. They know 
Ihave got a mighty good double-barrel gun, and I lay out in my fields 
of nights, and they don’t know when I am in or when I am out. 

@. Have you shot any negroes since you came back from Tennessee 7?— 
A. No, sir; but I have promised if I cotched them taking a ear of corn 
I will take the law into my own hands; and they believed me, too. I 
told them before I come here, ‘lam going down there to swear to 
what I know, and all the big meetings, and all the little ones, and all 
the democrat meetings and all the radical meetings. I see people braced 
vp, but I know it’s all for nothing; for I will be at your back-bone at 
the last day.” I made that up in here, [pointing to his heart.| They 
said, ** Old man, what way are you going?” *O, you never mind,” I said; 
‘‘T am going to the election;” and they had a good idea of me, and on 
the day of the election I went aud stood up and spoke these words, and 
said, ** Live or die,” I said, *‘hand me a democrat ticket ;” and the 
niggers were all standing around there, [witness threw up his hands 
and rolled his eyes, giving a very comical expression to sri th sur- 
prise,] and they said, “*O, you Tennessee democrat rascal.” I said, 
‘When Lam a democrat I do as I please.” They said, “ You dow’t be- 
long tomy party; you goagainst your race.” I said, * T haven’t got no 
race; if my children don’t do right” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The colored people here are not the same as they are in Tennes- 
see 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are the democrats the same as they are in Tennessee 7?—A. ‘There 
ain’t no democrats in Tennessee, that I know, or such a few that they 
ure never noticed. 

®. Democrats, I say, and not republicans.—A. There’s such few radi- 
cals that [ never noticed them. The democrats is all right; we are all 
and in glove together; we go together, and the white men and the 
colored men are all nelted in arms together, always live together, and 
when we meet one another we meet in friendship; no bushwacking, no 
shooting, no threats; all in love and perfect union, like we have to be 
when we go to glory. 

Q. Is your wife a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; and all my family. My 
children are democrats. I teach my children the democrat since I came 
from Tennessee, and I teach it to all the family all the time. My wife 
told me here, since the day of election, “If this thing continues, we 
must go back ;” and I said, “ Yes; Lam going.” She said, “ [If you can’t 
sell, and git your price for the land, let’s rent out and go back anyhow;” 
and I will. ‘I mean what I say; I won ’> Stay here. I am in earnest 
about it. If we lose this election I won’t stay. Of course I am bound 
to make this crop; but after this crop I will go. There’s no chance, 
there’s no chance for living here. I have been here four years, and every 

vear God Almighty do send me worse and worse ever y year; and not 
only me—I look at my fellow-creatures, the white men, and I look at 
my fellow-creatures, the colored men, getting poorer and poorer; and 
just about this time the niggers is strained to death to get money to pay 
one dollar on the head, and where do they get it? Can they get it from 
you, master? And they put it on their own selves, too. They did rent 
land, and got turned off aftertimes. A man who owns land would say, 
for example, “TI would like to rent my land, and if I didn’t have such 





Sir; none at all. 
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heavy taxes to pay every year, I could let you have it a little cheaper; 
but since I got to pay the taxes, you shall pay the taxes to me, and 1 
will have to make the rent higher; and if you don’t pay it you shan’t 
work my lands.” I keep telling them how it is, but they won’t hear it. 
If they would all do right we would all come together. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many negroes have been killed in your neighborhood this 
year 7—A. Not one. Some of them deserve to, though, honestly. Now, 
that’s the truth. 


H. Rk. GIBERT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
H. R. GIBERT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. I am twenty-seven years old- 

@. Where do you reside ?—A. In Abbeville County. 

@. What is your business?—A. Farming. 

@. To what political party do you belong?—A. I do not belong to 
any political party at all. 

Q. Well, with what party do you vote?—A. I vote the democratic 
ticket. 

@. Were you at Calhoun’s Mills on the day of the late election ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. I will thank you to give the committee an account of what you 
saw there as to the manner of conducting the election, whether there 
was any violence or whether you saw anybody intimidated or prevented 
from voting ?—A. No, sir; I did not. Iwas at the polls early in the 
morning; went there the night before, and was there when they were 


opened. I suppose there were about thirty white men on the ground, 


and about three hundred darkies—one hundred and thirty came from 
one direction, and about one hundred and fifty from another—from 
church Saint Mary, about a mile and a half from the polls; and they 
marched up about daylight, or a little before, and staid at the polls 
nntil the white men commenced voting. About thirty white men com- 
menced voting, and about the time they got there these darkies came 
up with clubs, two and two, and crowded the white people back; but 
everything went on quietly until about twelve o’clock, when this fellow 
Heard had a private difficulty. I don’t know anything about the par- 
ties at all, but that was a private difficulty, and did not interfere with 
the polls at all. Nobody was prevented from voting. 

Q. Did you see any guns or pistols about there ?—A. No, sir. I saw 
one gun in the morning; I don’t know who had the gun; it was not 
near the polls. 


@. Did you see any demonstrations of violence in any way 7—A. No, 
@. How many of those negroes had clubs ?—A. Most every one in 
the crowd. I could not tell how many; most all of them had their 
Clubs in their hands. 
Q. State whether your attention was drawn to any certificate given 
by the managers of the election in the course of the evening, and if you 
Say yes, state whether you saw anything done about it, and whether 
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any pistols were drawn in order to make the managers sign it.—A. No, 
sir; thatis all false. 

(). What happened about it, as it came under your observation ?— 
A. These two managers of the election were asked to sign this certifi- 
cate, and they said yes, they were willing; that they had seen no intim- 
idation at all; and there was no pistel drawn at all. I saw no sign 
Put, 

(. One man bas sworn that there was a pistol drawn out and laid on 
ihe table betore the managers, and that they were compelled to sign this 
certificate.—A. That is all false; there is nothing of that. 

@. Do you know whether any person from Georgia attempted to. vote 
there ?—A. Only one man, and his vote was challenged by Mr. Heard. 
He said he had lived in the county two years before, and was in the 
county this year. I know myself that he had been in the county for 
the last two years, and lived with Mr. Boyd, but where he lives now I 
do not know. I tbink he voted. He says he lived in that part of the 
eounty. I know that he had been in Abbeville two years. 

(. Do you know whether W. H. Heard voted there or not ?—A. Yes, 

ir; he voted there. 

(). Do you know whether W. H. Taggart voted there?—A. Yes, sir; 
he voted there, and voted a democratie ticket at that poll. 

(). He voted the democratic ticket ?—A. He did so, certainly ; I seen 
him. 

(). Do vou know whether Sutton voted there ?—A. Yes, sir; he voted 
there early i in the morning; he was the first one to vote the radical 
ticket, I think. 

(). Did you see Taggart vote?—A. I saw Taggart vote. 

(). Did anybody drive him up to the polls or force him in any way ?— 
A. No, sir. He even told them, that if anybody wanted to see how he 
voted, to look, and he held out the ticket and said, “‘ That is the way I 
vote.” Tle showed it to several around there, and told them that he 
voted the democratic ticket. 

Q. Jefferson Clay has sworn before this committee that a white man 
came to the polls and laid his pistol on the box, and asked the demo- 
cratic Manager to write a certificate that there had been no intimida- - 
tion up to that time; and he wrote it, and the white man made Clay 
and the other republican manager sign it. Is that true ?—A. No, sir; 
that is not true. 

(). Were you there at that time ?—A. I was there at the time. 

(). Was any pistol drawn ?—A. None at all. 

Q. L. P. Guftin says that Hugh Gibert asked him what business he 
had there; that he told him he had a right to vote where’ he damn 
pleased ; that he said he (Guffin) had better leave or he would be killed; 
that he (Guffin) said, “ You had better try to kill me!” and that Gibert 
said there would be a person there to do it. Is that truae?—A. No, sir; 
that is obliged to be a lie and nothing else bat a lie. 

(. Is it false ?—A. Every word of it is false. 

(). You are that Hugh Gibert that is referred to ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you see any man driven away from the polls ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Was there opportunity for everybody to vote who wanted to 
A. Everybody voted that wanted to. 

(). By what time in the day was the greater part of the vote in ?—A. 
Between twelve and one o’clock, I think. 

(. Was there much voting in the evening ?—A. Yes, sir. The vot- 
ing continued until six o’clock. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 
~Q. Who asked for this certificate of which you have spoken ?—A. I 
think Mr. Cade perhaps first mentioned about the certificate. 

@. What did he say ?—A. He merely asked him to give a certificate 
that the election up to that time was quiet, and they were willing to 
give if. 

(). I did not ask you what they were willing to do; I am trying to 
get at what they said. What did he say ?—A. He just asked for a cer- 
tificate. 

(). What did he say ?—A. I have told you that once. 

@. No, you have not told that at all.—A. I have told you that he 
said—he just asked that question. 

@. What question ?—A. I told you that he asked for a certificate up 
to that time. 

(). Whom did he ask for it?—A. He asked Colonel Talman and. these 
two nigger managers to give a certificate. 

q). Was he intoxicated at the time?—A. If he was I didn’t know it. 
I didn’t know enough about the man to know whether he was intoxicated 
or not. 

(). Where were you at that time?—A. I was standing right in front 
of the box, holding to the pire poles where they all vote betw een, and 
I staid there all day. 

@. What official connection had you with the election?—A. None at 
all; no more than I lived within a mile and a half of there, and [I thought 
I had as much right to be there as anybody else, and I staid there. 

@. I asked you what official connection you had with the election ?— 
A. None at all. 

(. Who replied to Cade when he asked for that certificate7—A. These 
two niggers both said that they were willing to sign it, and Colonel Tal- 
man just wrote the certificate. 

(. L asked you who replied to Cade?—A. He didn’t reply to any one 
in particular. 

©. Who replied to him when he asked for the certificate?—A. He 
didw’t get any reply. Colonel Talman asked the men whether thev 
were willing to have the certificate drawn out, and they said ‘ Yes,” 
and he drew up the certificate. 

(). That is all that occurred with reference to that certificate, is if ?— 
A. No; he drew it up, and then they signed it, but I saw no intimida- 
tion. 

Q. I did not ask you whether there was any intimidation. Do not be 
in such a hurry about that.—A. All right; 1 will wait on you. 

Q. Was that all that was said in regard ‘to the certificate? Have you 
Stated all that was said by any one there in regard to the certificate ? 

The Wirness. Have I stated all? 

. Have you stated all that was said by any one at that time in re- 
gard to that certificate?—A. Yes, sir. There was nothing else said 
wotil it was written out. 

(. What was said when it was written out ?—A. These two men were 
asked to sign it. 

(). Who asked them ?—A. Colonel Talman. 

Q. They signed it, and then what occurred ?—A. Nothing else oc- 
curred ; the men came in there after that, and voted on, I suppose. 

Q. W as the certificate handed to any one?—A. No, sir ; Colonel Tal- 
man kept the certificate. He just keptit. These men signed it betore 
a Magistrate. 
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@. Where did Cade go then ?—A. He was about there on the ground. 
I did not notice particularly where he went after that. 

Q. What time did Cade go to the polls?—A. I suppose it was about 
twelve o’clock; perhaps it was after that time. 

Q. Did he go alone or in company with any one?—A. He came with 
all his hands, and several other white men, and all his hands that lived 
with him came with bim. 

q. About how many persons came there with him?—A. Well, I de- 
clare I don’t know how many did come. I was right at the polls all the 
time, and he came to the polls—him and his hands. I suppose he came 
with ten or twelve of his hands along with him. 

Q. Did you see him as he was approaching the polling-place ?—A. 
No, sir; not till he got right up to the polls. 

Q. Did you notice, then, who came with him ?—A. I know that his 
hands came with him. 

@. How did they come—on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir; I think they 
came on horseback ; may be the hands were in a wagon; I don’t know. 

Q. Did they have on red shirts ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they not have on blue shirts with yellow edgings ?—A. No, 
sir. 7 
Q. You swear to that positively ?—A. I will swear that the hands 

didn’t have red shirts. 

Q. I ask you if they did not have on blue shirts with yellow edg- 
ings? 

The WitTNEss. His hands? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; those who came there with him. 

A. No,sir; Iam pretty sure his hands did not. I am not positive 
whether they had on blue shirts, or red shirts, or what. 1 
Q. Did you have any conversation with Guffin that day ?—A. No, 
sir; I had no conversation with Guffin at all that day. | | 
Q. You did not speak to him at all?—A. I had nothing to say to him 

at all; I didn’t speak to him. 

Q. Did he speak to you?—A. No, sir; Guffin never spoke to me. 

Q. What time did you leave the polling-place ?7?—A. I left there when 
the boxes left. I suppose it was about six o'clock, or a little afterward, 
when they closed the boxes. 

@. At whose request did you go there ?—A. At my own. 

(. Were you a member of a democratic club ?—A. I told you once I 
was not. 

Q. No; you did not; you told us you were not a member of the demo- 
cratic party.—A. I am not a member of a democratic club. 








By Mr. CIIRISTIANCY : 


Q. What part did you have in that quarrel between Heard and this 
man Cade?—A. Not a bit more than you did, sir. 

Q. Were you there close to them ?—A. I was close to them. 

Q. What was it about ? 

The W1tNEss. What was the quarrel about ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. I didn’t know that they had any quarrel at all. 

Q. The quarrel with Heard, I am speaking of—A. No, sir; I didn’t 
know that Cade and Heard had any quarrel at all. 

@. Did you not speak about a private quarrel between somebody and 
Heard ?—A. I told you I didn’t know the gentlemen at all. 

Q. Do you know who Cade is ?—A. I know Mr. Cade when I see him. 
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Q. Was he the one that had the quarrel with Heard ?—A. No, sir; he 
was not. 

Q. Who was it?—A. I do not know. 

@. Did you take any part in that quarrel that this man bad with 
Heard ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t take any part in any quarrel at all. 

(. Some men threw stones, did they not?—A. I heard that they did; 
I didn’t see any stones thrown at all. After he had got away from the 
polls, Heard was standing right there, and backed right off; but the 
crowd was so large that I couldn’t see anything about it. 

Q. Did you see anything that took place after he got away from the 
polls ?—A. No, sir; none at all. I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Then all the quarrel you saw was right there at the polls ?—A. I 
didn’t see any quarrel at the polls. That fellow got back from the polls 
and got out from the polls. 

@. What do you mean by saying that there was a private quarrel 
there between some parties ?—A. Well, there was a disturbance. 

(. Right at the polls?—A. No; I told you Heard got back from the 
polls. 

@. How far back from the polls ?—A. I don’t know how far they were 
from the polls; not very far, though; the crowd had gathered around so 
that I could not see. 

Q. You were not ont there at all ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And you do not know what they were quarreling about ?—A. I 
don’t know anything at all about it. 

@. How do you know, then, that it was a private quarrel?—A. Be- 
cause they all said it was a private quarrel. 

@. But you do not know anything about it yourself?—A. I don’t know 
anything about the quarrel that they had; nothing at all. 


/ 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
T. B. JETER sworn and examined 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. I am fifty years old. 

@. Where do you reside ?—A. At Union Court-House, Union County, 
South Carolina. 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am)a planter. 

Q. With what political party do you attiliate?—A. I have been affili- 
ating with the conservative or democratic party of South Carolina. 

@. State whether you have any official position in this State—A. I 
was elected four years ago last fall to fill out an unexpired term of the 
Senator from Union County, and two years ago I was elected to fill the 
regular term. I have served two terms as senator from Union County in 
this State. & 

Q. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign in 
this State; and if you say yes, state how extensive were your means 
for observing the political movements.—A. I took an active part as far 
as my health would permit. I believe I attended the first public de- 
monstration or speaking, and made a speech there. Later in the year 
my health was not so good, and I did not attend the regular appoint- 
ment, but 1 was at our county-seat at Union Court-House when Goy- 
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ernor Hampton was there, and also when the republicans were there. I 
was out of the State, at Philadelphia, about ten days, and with the ex- 
ception of that time I was in the county during the whole canvass. 

(. State whether you saw any manifestation of violence, or whether 
the policy of the democratic party, within your knowledge, was peace- 
ful and quiet, and state any special reason that the party had for being 
so.—A. I saw no demonstrations of violence at all. Iwas at the elec- 
tion at our county-seat. On the day of the election, I do not think I 
ever saw a more peaceful and quiet election. ‘There was not @ single 
assault and battery even. It was stated publicly that the United States 
marshal said that he had never seen a more quiet election than on that 
day. There was a company of United States troops near the place. 
Captain Davis, who is in this city now, was the officer in command, and 
his troops were not called out. . 

(). What was the policy of the democratic party in the late campaign, 
if you know, toward the colored men? And state if there was any spec: 
ial reason why that party wanted to reach them in their arguments.— 
A. Well, sir, as far as I heard and know, the policy was to conciliate 
the colored men and bring them over to our party; to show them that 
our interest and their’s were the same in the State, and what was the 
interest of the rich man was the interest of the poor man; that heavy 
taxation and the manner in which things had been conducted in the 
State were injuring not only the republicans but the democrats. It was 
not so much a political act. The course of the republican party in the 
State had been such that it was destroying the State, and there was an 
effort made, and a very great effort, to conciliate the colored people and 
show them that their rights and interests would be protected aud p2zo- 
moted by the democratic party as much as by the republican party. It 
was part of our platform which had been announced, and Governor 
Hampton had announced it upon every stump in this State, that he 
would protect their rights. I was present when that platform- was 
adopted, and was one of the members of the convention. 

Mr. CAMERON. The platform will speak for itself. 

The Witness. Then i heard Governor Hampton speak at our place, 
aud be said that in his speech, and not only that, but he said this to 
the white people: “If you think, because you have fought under me in 
the war, that [am going to protect you in any lawlessness, | want you 
to understand that I do not want you to vote for me.” I may say that 
I made the same arguments to the colored people afterward. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Were you familiar with the policy and movements of the demo- 
cratic party in the late campaign in this State?—A. I think I was. I 
was here in Columbia before the election, to the last meeting of the 
chairmen of the different counties, who were called together here by 
the executive committee of the State about two weeks before the elee- 
tion, and | remember distinctly that Colonel Haskell, as chairman of 


that meeting, insisted that there should be no intimidation shown; that — 


there should be no disturbance created. s 

Q. I ask you whether at any time, in any way, you sought to induce 
the colored people by threats or intimidation to vote the democratie 
ticket. 

The WitNEss. Whether I myself did ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 


A. Well, sir, I did this: I said to some colored men who were upon 
my place, and who had been living with me for a number of years, that — 


I would like for them to vote with me, and I wanted it distinctly under- 
stood that, under the circumstances, I would carry out my contract for 
the year to the letter, and would treat them as fairly as t would my 
brother. I remember using those very words to them. But I said, ‘If, 
under the circumstanees, you vote against our party and against me 
in this election, why after this year, then, you may expect to go with 
somebody else. You need not expect to live with me after this year.” 
In justice to myself, I ought to say at the same time that I have said 
since and do say now, in connection with the parties who lived with 
me, that [ would be perfectly willing to give them a recommendation, 
and endeavor to get them a home. 

). State whether you know that anybody in the democratic party 
used threats or violence, or whether there was any violence resorted 
to to induce the colored men to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I do 
not know of any instance. 3 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did the people on your place, to whom you made that statement, 
vote the republican or democratic ticket ?—A. I think some of them 
voted the democratic ticket and some of them voted the republican 
tirket. 

Q. Prior to this year, with which party had they acted, so far as you 
know 7? 

The Witness. You mean the colored people on my place ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. . 

A. I think part of them voted the democratic ticket and part of them 

the republican ticket. 

Q. ‘Therefore, on the whole, your statement did not have much effect 
on them ?—A. There is one party living upon my place who did not vote 
at all at the election before this. It is a white family, too. At the elee- 
tion before this, when I was a candidate, the white family did not vote 
at all. I told him that this year I would expect him to leave my place. 
Although he voted with us this year, yet when I was a candidate my- 
self 1 have anderstood that he did not vote for me. He has left my 
place. Some of the people on my place have voted with the conserva- 
live party, and some against it. Jam not able to say what effect it has 
had, of course, because that is going a little further than I would be 
willing to go. | 

Q. Do you intend to carry out the statement you have made ?—A. O, 
certainly. That I consider a matter of contract, and [ expect, as a mat- 
ter of course, to carry out what I have said. 

(. Those who voted the radical ticket you do not expect to make any 
contract with ?—A. No, sir; those I told so Ido not. Those that I told 
they might look for homes, I expect them to do it; but the others I ex- 
pect to stay with me. 

Q. Do you know whether the Jand-holders in that part of the State 
generally took the same views of that question that you did ?—A. 1 do 
hot think they did, generally. 

@. Do you think many did ?—A. I think some did; to what extent I 
am not able to say. 

Q. You say that you were present at a meeting in this State of the 
democratic chairmen of the different counties, and that Colonel Haskell 
told them in substance that there must be no intimidation and no dis- 
turbance ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, had anybody suggested that there should be intimidation or 
disturbance? Why was it necessary that he should impress it upon 
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them so strongly that there was to be no intimidation ?—A. Well, there 
was this; there was something said about making a demonstration the 
night before; for instance, making some demonstration in the way of a 
noise. It was proposed that some parties should ride through the 
county and make ademonstration in that way, and he insisted that it was 
intended that everything should be quiet and that it should be entirely 
peaceable. 

q. Then you say the proposition was to make a noisy demonstration 
the night before the election ?—A. I remember now. I think, perhaps, 
it was said by one or two that there were parties in that county who in- 
tended to doit. I do not know who it was. I cannot say that it was 
the determination in the county to do it, but it was said that there was 
an intention to do that on the part of some persons in the county. 

Q. On the night before the election ?—A. On that night or a few 
nights before; and if was urged on the part of the executive commit- 
tee that nothing of the kind should occur, and I think it was generally 
conceded that nothing of the sort should be done. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. State whether any statute has been passed by the legislature of 
this State providing for the registration of voters under the constitu- 
tion.—A. No, sir; there has been no statute since I have been in the 
legislature for four years. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You are a member of the present State senate ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
am a member, and J have one more term to serve. 
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CoLuMBIA, 8S. C., January 3, 1877. 
A. H. HARPER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. I am twenty- four y years old. 

. Where do you live ?—A. In Lowndesville. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am a farmer. 

@. What political party do you belong to ?—A. Well, the republican 
party. . 
Q. State whether you were manager at Lowndesville on the day of 
the election ?—A. I was manager, sir. | 

@. Where was the box situated? How was it fixed ?—A. Well, it 
was fixed on a pine table in front of Mr. Baker’s store. 

@. Could you see the crowd from where you were ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were there any violent demostrations there that day of armed 
men ?—A. No, sir; none that I saw. 

q. Was there any fighting or shooting ?—A. None as I saw. 

@. Did you see any colored men intimidated when they went up to 
vote ?—A. I did not. 

Q. Everybody voted who wanted to?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you say of the election as to its fairness or unfairness ?— 
A. Well, it wasa fair election, as faras my knowledge extended ; as far 
as I saw. 

s®. Do you know how many colored men voted the republican ticket?— — 


—_ - \ 
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A. No, sir; there was one hundred and seventy some odd, I think was 
the calculation of the managers, but I couldn’t tell you the exact number. 

Q. How many meetings did you attend ?—A. Two meetings. 

(). Where did you attend the meetings ?—A. One aft Abbeville and 
one at Lowndesville. 

@. Were the republican speakers there disturbed or in anyway pre- 
vented from speaking ? 

The WitnEss. At Abbeville? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir; not at the time I was there. 

(. Were they at Lowndesville?—A. No, sir. 

@. State whether any of the sentiments that you heard expressed at 
Abbeville by some of the republicans you took exception to?—A. Yes, 
sir. Well, I could not tell you what exact instructions were given, but 
there was something used by some of the speakers—they were republi- 
can speakers—there at the fair grounds that I thought was not suitable 
for the colored people of the country to go by. 

Q. What was it ?—A. One portion of it was that they instructed them 
to go to their meetings, and to go prepared to defend themselves, &c. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You did not think that was proper ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Why did you not keep with the democrats? Why would you not 
go with the democrats ?—A. Well, 1 did not go with the democrats be- 
cause I thought the republican party was the best party for the colored 

people up till the time I heard that speech at Abbeville, and 1 heard 
the remarks that was made there by some of the public speakers, and 
knowing that all the colored people and white people lived together, I 
thoughs they ought to go together, and I had the idea then at the pub- 
lic meeting to withdraw from the party. 

(. Well, did you do it ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t doit. I started to do 
it, but I was ’swaded by republican friends not to do it. 

(). Who were your managers there on the day of the election ?—A. 
Tom Heard and Mr. Bb. A. Davis, two colored men and one white man. 

©. Who were the supervisors ?—A. I have forgotten what is his 
name; a fellow from Abbeville Court- House. 

q). A white man or a colored man ?—A. A colored man. 
ah Who was the United States marshal?—A. A fellow named Bart 

riffin. 

(). State whether, from your knowledge, the election was fair or 
untair.—A. When the election was over, myself and the other mana- 
gers and the supervisor and United States marshal 

Mr. CurRIsTIANcyY. (To Mr. Merrimon.) You ask him whether Mr. Grif- 
fin said it was fair or not? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes; all of them. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Then I object to it, on the ground that Mr. Griffin 
himself was not asked whether he made such a statement, and you can- 
not contradict himin that way. You have got to put the question to 
the witness himself before you can impeach him in that way. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. State anything that A. B. Griffin said to you about the manner 
of conducting the election—A. He did not say anything personally 
to me. 

Q@. State anything you heard him say. 

_ Mr. CuristiAncy. I object to that. I have no objection to his an- 
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swering the question, provided it does not bring out anything that is 
objectionable; but if it brings out anything that he heard said about 
the fairness of the election, then I shall move to strike it out, for the 
reason that that question was not asked Mr. Griffin. 

The WitNnEss. After the voters had dispersed and went home, we all 
said that we thought it was as quiet an election as ever we had seen. 
All of us expressed that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. Were those men democrats or republicans ?—A. Which men ? 

(). Those men who expressed themselves that way ?—A. We was the 
managers of the election and the supervisor, all of us there together. 

@. Do you know whether any men have been killed in Abbeville since 
the canvass began ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was killed ?—A. I knew of three men was killed. 

Q. Why did you join the democratic party 7—A. Well, I had been in 
the republican party all the time, and it had been promising me—making 
such great promises to the colored folks if they voted for them; and 
they promised to give us forty acres of land and a mule, and never has 
given us nothing yet, and I saw every year that they was bringing the 
colored folks into starvation, and we could get nothing to do, and | 
thought it was better to go along with our people at home and try them 
who we was raised with. I just. came to that conclusion myself. 

@. Do you know whether the republicans or any of their leading men 
advised the colored men to stay away from the democratic meetings ?— 
A. O, yes, sir, I know a plenty of them that just done that. There was 
a lot of colored people joined the democratic party before the election— 
two months, I reckon. They had been holding club-meetings, and ad- 
vised all the colored folks to stay away from the democratic meetings, 
and said not to go to them. 

'Q. Did you attend a meeting at Jim Allen’s?—A. I was at Mr. Allen’s 
one Saturday. I was with the republican party, and they all had guns 
and pistols. 

(J. You were with the republican party there?—A. Yes, sir; I was in 
the republican party then. We were there and had a meeting. They 
said if the democrats came there to interfere with us we would whip 
ihem. And they had a meeting at Lowndesville the same day the 
democrats did. 

@. What did they say?—A. The colored folks said that they would 
not go to the democratic meeting; that we would have a meeting of our — 
own, and not go to the democratic meeting at all. Well, we had our — 
meeting, and the white folks came out there, some fifteen or twenty, and 
asked them why they didn’t go to their meeting, and they said, “ No; 
we want nothing to do with your meeting. We are going to have our 
own meeting,” and they didn’t go at all to Lowndesville, and the white 
folks went on back then. ‘They said, ‘‘ You won’t come to our meeting; 
we won’t stay to yours.” I was one of the head ones talking. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. On whose land did you live?—A. I lives on Jim Lomayx’s land. 

(). Is he a white man and a democrat?—A. Yes, sir. He don’t stay — 
there, though, on the place. He stays in Anderson. There’s nothing 
but colored folks on his plantation. 

@. Were you a slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir. : 

(). He was your master?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you have lived right along on his place since that time 7—A,. — 
No, sir; i have not been living there ever since. I have lived at differ-— 
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ent places: lived at George Graves’s one year, and I lived backwards 
and forwards, first at Mr. Graves’s and then back there; and I have been 
living there pow for the last five or six years. 

@. How much land do you work ?—A. I work thirty acres of land— 
between thirty and thirty-five acres. I run a one-horse farm. 

_ Q. When was the meeting held at Lowndesville that you have spoken 
of. 

The Witness. The time that they had this democratic meeting there? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; the republican meeting that you spoke of. 

@. On the day they had the republican meeting at Mr. Allen’s; that 
is, | heard that there was 

@. We dowt- want what you heard. Did you see them ?—A. No, sir. 

). Do you know whether the colored people were advised to keep 
away from the democratic meeting ?—A. Yes, sir; they were advised to 
keep away from the democratic meeting. 

@. Who advised them to do it?—A. Well, the republicans. That 
was the general advice. 

Q. The republican speakers?—A. It was not the republican speakers, 
but it was the republican county committee, I think they are called, at 
Abbeville Court-House. 

Q. They told them so?—A. They thought that it was best to keep 
away from the meetings, nor not to get up any dispute or discussion 
between the two parties; that they were afraid that they would get up 
a row or something, and that it was best for them to hold their own 
meetings by themselves, and the democrats to hold their own meetings 
‘also by themselves. 

(). Did you vote the republican ticket at the last election ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. How long have you been a republican ?—A. I have been a repub- 
lican ever since I first knowed the republican party. 

@. And the only reason you had for leaving the party was on account 
of something that some public speaker said at Abbeville ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now what did he say?—-A. He made some remark about the meet- 
ing and about colored people not going with the whites, &c. Well, 
principally about the meetings—going op with their republican meet- 
ings. Some of them reported to some of the managers there that they 
could not hold meetings; that the white people would not let them, 
and all those kind of things. And they said that their advice was to 
go on with the meetings, and if they were disturbed by the whites they 
would have to defend tor themselves, and I thought like the black peo- 
ple was not able to defy the whites in such a way as that; that they 

Was too weak, and they would have to give way; and I thought that we 
could not stand, and that was why I had an idea of leaving the republi- 
can party. 

@. You thought if the white people were determined that the colored 
‘people should not hold any political meetings the colored people bad 
hetter not try to hold any ?—A. Well, yes, sir; that of course we obliged 
od have been my thoughts. 
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CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
W. 3B. BeLy sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
~~ Question. What is your age ?—Answer. I am forty-six. 
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Q. Where do you reside ?—A. I live at Clinton, Laurens County. 

Q. What is your business?—A. I am a merchant. 

@. To what political party do you belong ?—A. To the democratic 
party. 

(J. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Clinton. 

Q. Was the election held at that place; is that a village?—A. Yes, 
sir, that is a village. 

(. How large a place ?—A. Well, it has about four hundred inhabit- 
ants. 

(). How large is the vote there ?—A. There was, I think, fifty or fifty- 
two. I forget which. 

Q. Were you at Clinton on the evening of the 6th of November ?—A. I 
got there about four or five o’clock in the afternoon. Iwas at Laurens, 
and [ came to Clinton about four or five o’clock in the afternoon, I sup- 
pose. 

Q. J. O. Ladd swore that at nine o’clock in the evening of the 6th of 
November he was at Clinton, and about twenty men were riding about, 
mounted, and raiding the county —A. I did not see anything of that, 
sir. 

(. Would you have seen it if it was so?—A. Yes, sir; I was down at 
my store and about all through the village. I did not see a person 
riding. . 

q Did you see any armed men about there ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is your store a public place?—A. Yes, sir; the post-office is at my 
store. 

(). How large is the place 7?—A. Clinton ? 

q. Yes, sir.—A. About four hundred inhabitants. 

®. You did not see any men preparing to raid the county armed ?— 
A. No, sir; I did not see anything of that sort. 

@. Were you there on the day of election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a manager there ?—A. I was a manager; yes, sir. 

@. Conid you see from where you were a crowd out doors 7?—A. I 
could see the crowd when they came in front of the polling-place. 

Q. W.H. Dunlap says that on Monday night two hundred democrats 
came in the town, and staid there all night, with revolvers. Is that so, 
sir?—A, There was some democrats ceme there; but I do not know 
whether they had any revolvers or not. If they had I did not see 
them. 

Q. Did you hear or see any demonstrations cy violence ?—A. No, sir. . 

Q. Any shooting or firing 2—A, Not at all. 

(). He says s these armed men staid around the polis all day. Is that 
SO 1A, I did not see a single armed man around the polls of any sort. 

(). He says whenever a colored man voted the republican ticket 
they would tell him to go homeand move away. Did you hear anything 
of that kind?—A. Never a word of it. 

(). Could you have heard it if it had been said at the polls ?—A. I 
certainly could, because he was at one side of the table and I on the 
other, and I could hear anything of that sort. 

(). He says they told them—that is, the democrats told them—there 
at the polls that if they voted the democratic ticket, or didn’t vote at 
all, they would be all right. Did you hear anything of that sort ?—A. 
I do not know that I heard anything of that. | 

Q. State whether you observed any intimidation of: the colored men 
there at all ?—A. None at all. 

«. Was there any obstruction of voting at your box at all ?—A, None 
that I know of. 
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@. How many colored votes were polled there ?—A. There was about 
seven hundred. 

@. How many white votes?—A. About three hundred and well, 
something in the rise of three hundred. There was ten hundred and 
fifty altogether—somewhere in the neighborhood. 

. How many colored men voted the democratic ticket there ?—A. 
About two hundred, I suppose. We had a majority there of eighty- 
four. I think there was about some two hundred on a rise. 

Q. How did the vote of 1876 compare, as to numbers, with the vote 
of 1874?—A. Well, there was two less in 1876 than in 1874. It was 
pretty much the same vote as in 1874, and pretty near the same as re- 
gards the colored voters and white voters as in 1874. 

@. Substantially the same ?—A. Substantially the same. 

@. Were there any armed men around the polls on the day of the 
election ?—A. None that I saw; none at all. 

Q. If there had been could you have seen them?—A. Yes, sir; L 
think I could have seen them. They may have had’ pistols in their 
pockets, or something of that sort, but there was no discernible arms, 

(. Did you know a man in your county by the name of I. W. Rice ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Clerk of your county. Do you know his general reputation 7—A. 
Yes, sir; I suppose he is the clerk of the court. I suppose I could 
say—— 

@. That is what the people generally say about him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is his reputation for truth and honesty?—A. Well, it is not 
as good as it should be. 

Q. Well, is it good or bad ?—A. Well, it is bad. 

@. Do you know a man there by the name of W. H. Rutherford ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(. Do you know his general reputation?—A. Well, yes, sir; [reckon. 

@. What is it for truth and honesty 7?—A. I[t is not very good. 

(. Do you know another man named Raphael Stewart ?—A. I do not 
know the man. I know him from reputation. 

-Q. That is exactly what I want ?—A. He lives in the upper part of 
the county, and Clinton is in the lower part of the county. 

Q. Do you know his reputation—what is generally said of him ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(. Whatis his reputation ?7—A. It is very bad. 

Q. Bad for wheat ?—A. In every respect. 

@. From your knowledge of his reputation, would you believe him 
on oath ?—A. No, sir; I could not. 

(. State whether at any time you sought to induce the colored people 
to vote the democratic ticket by threats of violence of any sort ?—A. 
No, sir; I never did anything of that sort. 

@. Do you know whether anybody else did or not?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. How long have you resided in Clinton ?—A. Well, I have resided 
there all my life. 
_ @. How long have you been engaged in the business of merchandis- 
ing ?—A. I have been engaged in it for twenty-five years. 

Q. Were you engaged in any way in the late civil war?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what way ? 

The Witness. Was I engaged in the late civil war? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; were you in the army ?—A. I was in the 
army. 
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Q. How long?—A. I was in the army the entire time. 

Q. What position or rank did you hold in the army ?—A. I was first 
a private; afterward I was a lieutenant in the enrolling department. 

@. You have stated the number of white men who voted at your place 
and the colored men who voted the republican ticket.—A. That is mere 
guess. 

@. Mere guess, is it?—A. Mere supposition approximated in the 
neighborhood. 

(. Could you tell, at the time a vote.was deposited in the ballot-box, 
whether a colored man voted the democratic or republican ticket ?—A. 
Well, yes; you could tell if you had noticed particularly; but I didn’t 
notice very particularly. 

(. Did you keep any account at that time of the number they were 
voting 7?—A. I did not. 

@. How did you come to the conclusion that two hundred colored men 
voted the democratic ticket ?—A. From the simple fact that I knew 
that all the whites, or at least nearly all, belonged to the democratic 
party, and that there was about that many white votes there and about 
that number of colored men voted there, and then the difference, as [ 
supposed, may have been put in there by the colored men. 

Q. That is the way you came to that conclusion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Wiiom have you heard speak of Rice’s reputation for truth 7—A. 
Well, [ heard those gentlemen speak of it in a general way. 

@. Give the names of some persons whom you have heard speak of 
it—A. I do not know that I—I have heard a number of men speak of 
it every time his name is brought up. 

(). lL ask you to give the names of some persons whom you heard 
speak of it. If you can give them, do so; and if you cannot do so we 
will pass on to something else.—A. I do not remember. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Rutherford’s reputation for truth? 
—A. I do not remember any one in particular. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Stewart’s reputation for truth ?— 
A. No one in particular; only just generally. 

Q. I ask you to give the name of some one.—A. Well, I can recall to 
mind no one just now. 

Q. Then can you give the name of any person whom you have heard 
speak of the reputation for truth of either Rice, Rutherford, or Stew- 
art?—A. No, sir; I cannot. 

(). Have you ever heard any colored person speak of the reputation 
of either Rice, Rutherford, or Stewart for truth ?—A. I do not know 
that I could; don’t remember any one. I could not give the name of 
any one. 

(). Are the colored or white people in the majority in your county ?7—A. 
Well, there is about one hundred and fifty, I think, whites. 

@. Which has the most ?—A. The colored men have about one hun- 
dred and fifty majority, I think. 

(. Is Rice a republican ?—A. Yes; I think he is. 

(@. Has he been quite an active republican politician for the year 
past?—A. Well, he has not been a leader; well, he has been. 

Q. I did not ask you if he had been a leader; I asked you if he had 
been active.—A. Yes, sir; he has been active. 

(. Has Rutherford been an active politician for some years past ?— 
A. No, sir; I do not think he has taken an active part in polities until 
this campaign. 

Q. Has he during the last campaign been active?—A. Yes, sir; he 
was very active. 


- 


a 


@. Has Stewart been an active politician during the last eonalgys 7 
A. Well, I do not know. 

Q. Are you personally acquainted with Stewart ?—A. Iam not. I 
do not know him. 

Q. How far do you reside from him ?—A. I suppose it is some twenty 
or twenty-five miles. 

Q. Did you ever hear any person residing in his neighborhood Sheu 
of his reputation for truth 7—A. No, sir. 

@. And yet you swear that you know what his general reputation for 
truth. in the neighborhood where he lives, is?—A. I don’t say about the 
neighborhood where he lives; he has a county reputation. He was the 
county commissioner, or something of that sort, and it was in reference 
to that that I spoke. 

@. Did you or did you not ever hear any person residing in his neigh- 
borhood speak of his reputation ?—A. No, sir. I do not know that I 
ever heard any one residing immediately in his neighborhood; I can’t 
call to mind now any one. 

(. You say you think the colored people are in a majority of about 
one hundred and fifty in your county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

«. Do you mean voters ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is, there are about one hundred and fifty more voters among 
the colored people than among the whites ?—A. Yes, sir; I think that 
is it. 
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TOM LOMAX—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 3, 1877. 
Tom LoMAXx (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. What is your age?—Answer. I am going on twenty-six 
years old. 
(. Where do you live ?—A. I live in Lowndesville. 
@. What is your business ?—A. Farming. 
QQ. What political party do you belong to?—A. I belong to the dem- 
ocratic party. 
(@. Where were you on the day of the last election ?—A. I was at 
Lowndesville. 
Q. What ticket did you vote on that day ?—A. I voted the demo- 
cratic ticket. 
(). Did anybody force you to do it?—A. No, sir. 
@. Did you belong to the democratic club there ?7—A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. Were you forced to join that ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you join it of your own free will?—A. Yes, sir; of my own 
‘free will. 
Q. State whether you saw any armed men at the poll that day ?—A. 
‘Yes, sir; I saw two colored men come up to one of the polls; they had 
double. barreled shot-guns, and Burt Griffin, he had a pistol; the United 
States marshal, I believe, they called him. 
_ Q. Did you see any white men have arms ?—A. If they did have them. 
they had them very close; I didn’t see them. 
Q. Have you ever been insulted or abused or ridiculed by colored 
Tepublicans for being a democrat?—A. Yes, sir. 
QQ. State what was done to you.—A. T was riding out one day, 
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and they said, ““O, you colored democrats; by the time we have done 
with you all they will have you in slavery. You are a pack of damned 
fools,” and the women there, they said, ‘You can kiss my arse,” and they 
flung their coats over their heads and commenced kicking up their legs 
and sticking them out at us, and I walked out without paying any atten- 
tion. 

@. What did the colored women do, if anything ?—A. They turned 
up their coats and told us to kiss their arse. 

Q. Well, when was that ?—A. I don’t know exactly what time it was. 
now. I never kept no particular account ofit. It was a while before the 
election. It was about the same time that they had a big time speaking 
up at Lowndesville. It was about, I suppose, three weeks, or may be a 
month, or two months, I expect, before the election. 

Q. Now, which was it, three weeks, a month, or two months ?—A. I 
really couldn’t state now about what time it was. 

(. How large a republican meeting was there?—A. Well, there was 
about between fifty and seventy-five men there, I reckon. 

@. Who were the speakers at that meeting ?—A. Henry Heard was 
there for one, and Tom Heard, and they was looking for some white men 
from Abbeville. They said Mr. Tolbert would be there, Tom Tolbert. 

Q. Well, who were there as speakers ?—A. After them white folks 
came there, and told them to go to Lowndesville, they said, ‘* We ain’t 
going to have no meeting,” being as the white folks were there, and 
they said, ‘‘ We will put it off, and go home.” The white folks said, 
‘“ No, go on with your meeting, and we will stay here, if you won’t go 
to ours,” and we said, ‘‘ No, we ain’t going to have it to-day.” 

. So the colored people didn’t have any speaking at that time ?—A. 
No, sir. 

(. Were you there acting as a republican then ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

Q. When did you attend the republican meeting ?—A. They held one 
over there at Hal Belcher’s. ; 

Q. How long was that after this meeting that you have spoken of ?— 
A. Well, it was about a week and three or four days; somewhere along 
there. 

@. How large a meeting was that?—A. There was about twenty-five 
or thirty men there. 

(. Were you there?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. Were you republican then?—A. Yes, sir; I made a speech there 
that day myself. 

@. When did you attend the next republican meeting 7—A. Well, we 
never held nary another one up in Lowndesville to my knowins—back 
in the country where I live—I live sort of away back on the other side 
of Lowndesville. 

Q. Did you attend any more political meetings ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t 
attend no more. 

_ Q. Have you ever been a candidate for any office ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You never wanted any office, did you?—A. O, yes, sir; I would 
hav e liked to have got hold of one if I could. 

(. But the colored people would not give you any ?—A. No; I never 
tried for nary one, because I didn’t think I was capable of filling ¢ al 
office. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY : 


Q. At that time, then, did you leave the republican party ?—A. 
Well, I left the republican pee, up about—somewhere about a month 
before the election. 


yQ, 
boQ: 
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Whose plantation was that you lived on?—A. James Lomax. 
You say he didn’t live on it himself ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And that all the people who lived on it were colored people 7—A, 
Yes, sir. 

@. Did they also vote the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir. 

@. None of them ?—A. None of them voted the straight-out demo- 
erat ticket. Some of them voted for Mr. Hampton, and that was all. 
There was three or four of them, [ think, voted for Mr. Hampton. 

_ Q. How many of them are there altogether on that plantation of col- 
ored people ?—A. There is about—lI could not tell how many there is. 

Q. Colored voters, I mean.—A. Colored voters, about twenty, I 
reckon. . 

(). How many of them voted for Hampton ?—A. There was three of 
them voted for Mr. Hampton. 

. Well, sir, they are all alive there yet, I suppose?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was it persuaded you to go into the democratic party 7—A. 
No one at all. 

Q. Nobody ?—A. No one did not. 

(. Well, sir, do you know that a good many of these colored people 
went into the demucratic party because they could get their land better 
and get their employment more certainly if they went than if they 
went with the republicans ?—A. No, sir; I never heard that mentioned 
at all. 

(. Who owns the land there? Are there no republican land-owners 
there ?—A. Yes, sir; there isa man at Abbeville, Mr. John R. Tolbert, 
who owns a large plantation. 

Q. What is he ?—A. He is a republican. 

@. Most of the land-owners there are democrats, are they not ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(). Most of the men of property are democrats, are they not ?—A. O, 
yes, sir. 

(. The colored people look more to the democrats for employment 
than they do to the republicans ?—A. Well, of course, they are living 
right there with the democrats. There ain’t no republicans there got 
noland. They have got none there, as far as we is concerned. 

(. How do the democrats treat you?—A. They have always treated 
me splendidly. 

@. Especially since you joined them?—A. They treat me just like 
they always did—treat me well. 

(). Who did you see before you came here ?—A. After I came here ? 

. Yes, who inquired of you what you were going to testify to ?—A. 
Nobody, only when I came up-stairs there was a black man standing 
by the door, who asked me what did I want here, and I said I was sent 
for to come here, and he asked me for which side did I come, and I 
told him that thes sent for me to come for something about the election, 
I didn’t know exactly what. He says, “I know; you are a democrat.” 
Isays, ‘‘ Why?” He says, “1 know from the way you talk you area 
democrat, and you just came here to swear against your own color.” © 
‘I said, ‘‘ No, I didn’t come here to swear against my own color ; I came 
here to swear the truth. Do you believe if'am put on my oath I would 
Swear a lie 2?” 

Q@. Did he tell you what you could swear to ?—A. This ’ere colored 
han down here, he axed me—— 

@. You did not tell anybody else?—A. No, sir; nobody axed me 
‘anything else about it. 


Q. Nobody took down any memorandum of your testimony before you 
came here ?—A. None but this colored man out there. 

Q. Have you not seen General Butler since you came here?—A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Did he not ask you what you could swear to?—A. O, of course, 
when I went up-stairs. . 

Q. That is what I was talking about exactly.—A. I did not under- 
stand. 

Q. Did he not take down a memorandum of what you could swear 
to ?—-A. He axed me what was my testimony, and I just—he didn’t ax 
me no questions, only he axed me my testimony. He wanted to see 
what I knew about it, and I told him what I knowed about it myself. 

. Is he the only one that you told what you could testify to ?—A. 
Yes, sir; O, yes, sir, he was the onus one. 
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JERRY WHITLOCK—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. ° 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877. 
JERRY WHITLOCK (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Fifty. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. [I live down in Edgefield. 

Q. Edgefield town?—A. Yes, sir; close in to Graniteville, at Mr. G, 
W. Turner’s. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Wagoning. 

Q. You are a wagoner ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you in Hamburgh on the 4th of July last?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you observed anything more than ordinary among 
the colored people there, and if so, what it was.—A. No, sir; I was in 
Hamburgh there Friday, and saw some people that gave me directions 
to my son’s house, at Mr. Robert Butler’s—was in there at the same 
time 

Q. What did they say to you?—A. They didn’t say anything at allto 
me; they were in Hamburgh; they were not talking to me; they were 
talking amongst one another. 

Q. What were they talking about 7—A. Well, they were talking about 

Mr. Henry Getzen had come in Hamburgh there; and I was standing 
there to Mr. Nunberger’s, and one of them made mention; says he, 
‘¢ There’s the man where your sop lives; if you will go to him he will 
tell you;” something or another about that; but I never went up to 
them. I thought he would stop talking to the crowd after a while, and 
IT would see him. And some of them made mention, “That is Henry 
Getzen, now ;” and says he to me, “I wonder what the hell he is after.” 
And some of them made mention, ‘‘ By God, he is after a row, and if he 
is after a row he can get it;” and they damned him. I went over to Mr. 
Getzen after a while, and said, “Is this Mr. Getzen?” He says, “* Yes.” 
I says, ‘‘ Well, can you tell me where my son Jerry lives?” And says 
he, ‘' You just take down that lane, and yeu will come to his house.” I 
went over to Mr. Butler, and I inquired of him and told Mr. Butler 
about it, and he said, ‘‘ Jerry will be here directly; I gave him some 
money, and he has gone over in Augusta.” 

Q. I did not ask you about that; I asked you about anything you 
heard these colored men say in Hamburgh.—A. Yes, sir. 





Zz 


Q. Are you a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did anybody force you to be a democrat ?—A. No, sir; no one. 

(. How came you to be a democrat ?—A. I took that the ‘first vote [ 
ever cast in my life. 

(. Have you been proscribed by anybody because you were a demo- 
crat ?—A. Yes, sir; I have been abused, and my family has been taken 
away from me. 

(. Tell us all about that; and why.—A. Well, at the first election in 
1868, the first election, I think it was, all hung together and said that 
they was going republican. I said, ‘I believe [ will go democrat,” and 
I came home. Well, me and my wife was jawing and quarreling about 
it right smart. Says she, ‘If you ever do it again, I will leave you.” 
“Well,” L says, ** I can’t help that.” Well, when the next election came 
round, Mr. John Wooley and Mr. Rivers and some more of them were 
speaking, and they mentioned in their speech, “Any of you that have 
got sweethearts or husbands that are democrats, quit them,” says he.. 

@. Who said that ?—A. Mr. Rivers and John Wooley. 

@. Who is John Wooley 7—A. A republican in Graniteville. 

(. Is Prince Rivers a trial-justice?—A. Yes, sir, I think he is; I 
have heard he was, but I never was inside of his office. 

(J). He was the man that made the speech ?—A. Yes, sir; and Mr. 
Wooley. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Is Mr. Wooley colored ?—A. A democrat. 

(. He told the negroes what ?—A. “If any of you have got any dem- 
ocratic sweethearts, or democratic husbands, quit them; leave them 
right away, for you will all go into slavery the first of January.” 

@. What did your wife doafter that?—A. She left and went down to 
Mr. John Wooley’s, there in Graniteville, and staid, and I was living 
just eight miles away from her. Mr. John Parmenter came over from 
there and told me to go down there; I didn’t want to go down there; I 
thought I might get into trouble. She staid down there three months 
and five days, if [am not mistaken; [ had three pretty good fat hogs 
in the pen, and I gave my father-in- law one to bring her back, and he 
went and could not get her to come back; and I went and gave her 
brother one of the hogs to go and bring herhome. Well, she came, and 
She staid two weeks, aud ‘she turned the cow and calf out together, 
and leit, saying that she wasn’t going to live with me no longer; I was 
away from home and I came home the next night, and they told me 
what she said. Well, | gave the other hog to her brother to go and 
bring her home, and I told her I would quit what I was doing and go 
over and work on a farm and get her a place, and she came and staid 
With me a while; and she left me again and cleaned out my house, 
and I found out where she was at; she was at Hamburgh, and she sent 
a man from Hamburgh to tell me not to come there ; that if | came there 
they would put mein the stocks and they had warrants out for me; she 
Staid there two years. Well, when she left where she was, at Mr. 
Charles Turns, he took all she had for rent, and be had said he would 
take her down there and take care of her, and she should live on the 
republican party and have fifteen dollars a month, and should live in 
his house, and he would keep me away from her, and she went there 
and done it; and I kept away from her, and I have never been with her 
since. 

Q. All that was because you were a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a nephew who is a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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@. Did his wife leave him ?—A. Yes, sir. 
(. Because he was a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is that all you know ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What reason did your wife give for esti you, Jerry ?—A. The 
reason that she gave for leaving me was because that I was parading 
with the white population. A good many of them told her she would be 
in slavery again. She thought she would go to where they told her; 
she would not be in slavery no more; she would move. 

Q. Have you got another wife?—A. No, sir; I have got no other one. 

Q. Can you not find a democratic colored woman down there who will 
have you?—A. I don’t know asI want nary another one, for they might 
treat me that way, and I don’t want to be treated that way again; I 
thought I would live without difficulty this time. 

Q. Don’t you think if you got a good democratic wife that she would 
behave herself ?—A. Yes, sir; 1 reckon so. 

Q. Do you not know any democratic colored women down in that 
vicinity ?—A. Well, yes, sir; I know some few. 

Q. Unmarried ones?—A. I don’t know but two; one of my sisters 
and another lady in Graniteville. 

Q. They are the only two you know?—A. Yes, sir; I believe they 
are. 

(). Is the other woman whom you have spoken of a married woman ?— 
A. No, sit. 

Q. She is unmarried ?—A. Yes, sir—no, sir; she is not a married 
woman; she is single. 

(). Have you not some thoughts of shining up to her?—A. No, sir. 

q. Did you and your wife have any children 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What became of them ?—A. Well, two of them is at Massa Robert 
Butler’s and the other one is at Ben Tillman’s, and my daughter is at 
Mr. Gardner’s. I have one daughter and three sons. 

Q. Do you_-know whether the republican colored women have resolved 
not to breed by democratic negroes ?—A. I do not know, sir, what the 
meaning is. . 

Q.-Will not have any children by them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who furnished you with employment mostly—democrats or repub- 
lican ?—A. Democrats. 

Q. Between what places do you carry on your business, or do you 
carry it on generally around through the country, wherever you get a — 
job 2—A. No, sir; I am right in my wn place, where L| first commenced — 
work. [have been wagoning seven years, and Ll wagoned first for Mr. Jolin 
Parmenter, two years, and then I wagoned for Mr. George Turner for 
four years, "and I worked awhile at Joe Willing’s, on the farm, and then — 
I went and tried wagoning again for, Mr. Turner, and I worked awhile 
on the farm for another eventleman, and then I: went back to work with — 
Mr. George Turner, wagoning, again. 

(). Have you been employed by democrats all the time since the sur- 
render ?—A. All the time. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. The republicans do not employ many people in this State, do they? 
—A. Well, not as far as Lhave been around ; I don’t know ; I ain’t seen 
many; I ain’t been off nowhere, traveling—nowhere at all; only where 
I was bred and born. , 
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JOHN LEE—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 2, 1877. 
JOHN LEE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. Scholts Hill, Hamburgh. 
. What are you?—A. A ditcher. 
. What political party do you belong to?—A. The democratic. 
. Did anybody force you to join the democratic party 7—A. No, sir. 
. Did anybody intimidate you?—A. No, sir. 
. You just did it because you wanted to?—A. Yes, sir. 
. State whether anybody of your own color abused you for being a 
democrat.—A. Yes, sir; 1 was beaten that last week in town, in Ham- 
burgh. 
@. Who whipped you?—A. Tom Carroll, Bill Nelson, and Dan Mar- 
tin. 
~Q. What did they beat you for?—A. Because I was a democrat. 
@. Do they live in Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir. 
(). Did they belong to Dock Adams’s company, any of them ?—A. 
Two of them, Tom Carroll and Dan Martin, does; Bill Anderson, he is 
Q. State whether at any time you saw any of Dock Adams’s men—I 


DOLLLD 





mean those who belonged to his military company—going about with 


their guns, with the bayonets on them, when they were not mustering.— 
A. Yes, sir; I saw it very often here along through the summer, going 
about, passing my house twice or three times and back, with their guns, 
and rattling their bayonets on the palings as they passed along the street. 

Q. Kattling their bayonets on the palings of the fence as they passed 
along the street ?—A. Yes, sir; as they passed along. 

@. Where were you on the Sth of July last, the day of the riot in 
Hamburgh?—A. Working in Hamburgh. 

@. State whether you saw auything taken from the railroad-train on 
the day of the riot by any of Dock Adams’s men, and,if you say yes, 
State what they did with it.—A. I never saw it on the day of the riot. 
1 saw, on Thursday morning, before Mr. Schiller came here to Colum- 
bia—he left Hamburgh on Wednesday, and I came back there Thursday 
morning—and there was a tin canister, about two foot high, .I suppose, 
sir, and a foot and a half square. It was taken off the train the next 
morning by three of Dock Adams’s company—three of his men—and 
taken to John Williams’s house. I were working in Hamburgh, at Mr, 
Davis’s, a man that keeps a store there. A fellow that stays there, a 
porter in the store, he was one of them that took the canister. His 
hame was Blunt. He said it was cartridges and bullets, and took some 
out of his pocket to show them to me. 

@. Who had the canister on the train there?—A. Mr. Schiller brought 
it down there. * 

Q. Did you see him ?—A. I saw him get off the train, and I saw the 


_ tin canister taken off by these three men. 


@. Taken where ?—A. To John Williams’s house. 
» Q. Who is John Williams?—A. He used to be captain of a company 
‘there. I believe he goes by the name of colonel. He was sergeant-at- 
arms here at the time that Governor Moses was governor. 

Q. Who is Louis Schiller, and what office does he hold?—A. He is a 
trial-justice, sir, or was at that time. 

_Q. Live in Hamburgh?—A. Yes, sir. 
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. Was he a republican or a democrat ?—A. He went by the name of 
@ republican, sir. 

«. Do you know who carried the ammunition to the drill-room, or 
whether it was taken there?—A. Yes, sir; it was taken there on the 
day of the riot, on the 8th of July. 

(). Did you see it?—A. No, sir, I did not see it. 

Q. Did any of Doc Adams’s men tell you that they put it there ?— 
A. Yes, sir; one of the members of the company. 

Q. Who was he?—A. Tom Carroll, the one that beat me last week ia 
Hamburgh. 

(. He told you what ?—A. He told me that the ammunition was ear- 
ried in a basket; that Alfred Minyard carried two basketfuls, and But- 
ler Edwards carried two basketfuls, and Dock Adams himself carried 
one, betwixt one and four o’clock that evening. 

Q. Was there a public spring in Hamburgh “—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it called ?—A. Ben Spring. 

Q. State anything you may know about persons being disturbed for 
drinking at that spring.—A. I know that country wagons was followed 
‘out of town for drinking. out of that spring—I seen it myself—about'a 
mile and a half from Hamburgh, and made to pay fines. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you see that yourself?—A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Did you see them pay the fines?—A. Yes, sir; I saw Jim Cook, 
the town marshal, he went out and arrested them, and made them pay 
five dollars costs and one dollar for the arrest, for drinking out of that 
spring.—lI never seen the men drinking out of the spring, but I saw that 
money paid. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Have you seen the colored marshal arrest anybody for robbing ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was the marshal ?—A. Jim Cook; this Same man arrested a 
colored man. <A traveler came there one Saturday night, and this mau 
lived out in the country about three miles. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. The colored man thet he arrested?—A. Yes, sir; he lived out in 
the country about three miles, and he stole from this traveler. 

Q. Do you know that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did you know that he stole from the traveler?—A. This trav- 
eler missed the money, and this man was found with the money. . 

Q. How do you know that ?—A. Jim Cook arrested him, and he gave 
up $200, and he let him keep the other $100, and he let him go over in 
Georgia. 

(). “You saw all this yourself ?—A. I never saw it, but I heard Jim 
Oook say so. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Jim Cook told you about it?—A. No, sir; this man told me about 
it first, and I asked Jim Cook, and he told me it was all right, but didn’t 
say it wasn’t so. 

(). The fellow was charged with stealing how much ?—A. $300. 

@. And Jim Cook arrested him?—A. He arrested him, and he teld 
the man that if he would give him $200 of the money he might keep he 

other $100. That was what the man told me. " 

Q. The man that he arrested ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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~Q: What was his name ?—A. I do not know what his name was; he 
was a stranger tome. Jim Cook offered me $25 to cotch the man, and 
I caught him; afterward he told me about how he Lad given Jim Cook 
$200, “and that Jim Cook let him keep the other money, and I spoke to 
Jim Cook, and he said, ‘It’s all right; let him go.” 

Q. Did ‘he pay you anything 2A. No, SIF ; he never paid me a cent. 

. Did he promise to pay you anything ?—A. Yes, sir; he promised 
to pay me $25. 

(. State anything you may know about the robbing of graves on 
Scholts Hill—A. Yes, sir; 1 know of graves being robbed there this 
year, and I seen a man that done it—Jake Samuels. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q@. Did you see them doing it ?—A. No, sir; I never seen thein doing 
it; they were took up about it, and they owned to it. 

@. Did you hear them confess it ?—A. I heard Jake Samuels say that 
he was digging in the grave-yard. He was the head one of them—Jake 
Samuels, Juke Young, and Austin Hill. 

Q. When was this?—A. It was along in the first part of spring; I 
forget whether it was in May or June or April; I can’t recollect what 
time it was, but it was about six weeks before the Hamburgh riot. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

. Did you see the graves there open 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many of them ?—A. Twenty-one; and saw bones and hair ; 
and it looked like it might have been white ladies’ hair—long yellow hair; 
it was sort of decayed. 1 reckon it was a person’s hair. I saw hair and 
saw a jaw-bone. 

Q. You saw twenty-one graves that had been opened ?—A. Yes, sir; 
twenty-one of them. 

(. You saw bones there?—A. Yes, sir; I saw bones there. 

q. And the hair of a lady ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(@. Long yellow hair?—A. Yes, sir; long yellow hair. 

Q. Who did that ?—A. Jake Samuels, Jake Young, and Austin Hill. 
 Q. State how you know that they were the ones that did it—A. 
They were caught there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. How do you know that they were caught there; did you catch 
them ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. Do you know whether these men were punished for this?—A. No, 
sir; they were not punished at all; they were taken up before the coun- 
cil there, and they told them that if they would go back and fill the 
graves up they would let them off. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Were you present when they were told that ?—A. No, sir; I heard 
One of them say so. One of them told me that himself. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
~Q. Which one was that ?—A. Jake Samuels, the head one of them. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What was it exactly that he told you?—A. I asked him about 


- What did that case cost him, and he said it didn’t cost him any more 
than the council let him off by going back and filling up the graves 


7 


that they dug open ; and they filled up some of them and some of them 
is not filled up yet, and there is some of them there now open; I seen 
them no longer than Sunday. 

Q. Were they arrested?—A. Yes, sir, and Brovte up before the 
council at Hamburgh. 

(J. Was there a warrant issued for them?—A. I don’t know whether 
there Was any warrant issued for them or not; but that is what he told 
me. He said they were brought before the council and turned loose to 
fill up the graves again, and they let them off and didn’t charge them 
anything, if they would go back and fill up the graves. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). State whether at any time you saw a man named Cook, the city 
marshal of Hamburgh, and Attaway, an officer of that company, take 
any money from a white man; and, if you say yes, state the circum- 
stances.—A. Yes, sir; I seen aman going from there one day, and he 
drank at the Ben Spring and they fined him $8 for it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Who fined him ?—A. Jim Cook and Allen Attaway ; and he pulled 
out his money to pay it, and he had $38, and they taken it all from him; 
and he went to Rivers to have a warrant issued to arrest them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: s 


Q@. Did you go to Rivers with him 7—A, No, sir. Iheard Rivers say 
so myself. I saw them take the money from this man—$38. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Do you know whether the white man applied to Rivers about it? 

—A. He went to Rivers and got a warrant for the man. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How do you know that he did ?—A. I heard Rivers say | SO. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. When was that?—A. That was last February, along, I think, 
about the 10th. , 

Q. You do not know what the white man did, of your own knowledge, 
then, about it; getting his money back ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know Doc Adams ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the people down there say about him ?—A. 
They call him a mighty low-down man; that is all I know. “a 

Q. People generally ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

(. How do they regard him for truth 7—A. Thereis nobody believes 
what he says, I don’t think. 

Q. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Do you know Harry Mays ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

@. What do people generally say about him ?—A. The same thing. q 

Q. Would you believe Harry Mays on oath ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How long have you known Doc. Adams and Harry Mays toa 
Well, I have been knowing Harry Mays about seven years. 

Q. How long have you known Doc. Adams ?—A. I have been know: 
ing Doe. Adams about four years. 

Q. State whether you know anything about any wagons being rob 
at Hamburgh; and ifso, tell us what you know about it. 

Mr. OHRISTIANOY. What you know yourself; not what you heard. a 

The WitNEss. There has been wagons robbed there. 
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JOHN LEE—REPUBLICAN INTIMIDATION. oe 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. No, sir. 
~ (. Do you live in the village of Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir; I live inside 
of the corporation. 

‘Q. On what street do you live?—A. I live one mile from the bridge, 
up on the hill. Hamburgh, you see, is down into the bottom like. 

@. You do not live down into the city part of the town ?— A. No, sir. 

@. You live about a mile ont ?—A. A mile out; a mile from the bridge. 

(). You spoke about seeing inen carrying arms by your house on some 
occasion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Going into drill and coming out, or something of that kind ?—A. 
Yes, sir; going in there, and coming out home. 

(. Did they live out beyond you A, Yes, sir; they lived out in the 
country. 

(J. You spoke about this can that was taken off the cars Thursday 
before this riot. Did you see Mr. Schiller have that at all?—A. I saw 
him get out of the train. 

Q. I ask you this question: Did you see Mr. Schiller have that can at 
all?—A. No, sir; I never seen him have hold of it. 

. Did you see him do anything with it at all?—A. I saw him going 
on with it when the men was toting it on to John, Williams’s house. 

Q. He was walking along ?—A. Yes, sir; he was walking along right 
behind them. 

@. That is all you know about it ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Who did you ever hear say of Harry Mays that they would not 
believe him on oath ?—A. Well, [ have heard several people say so. 

@. Well, name them.—A. Well, I heard my brother say so, for one, 
Sam. J. Lee. 

@. When was that you heard him say that ?—A. I heard him say so 
no longer than directly after the Hamburgh riot. 

@. Just after the Hamburgh riot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, who else ?—A. I have heard Captain Ernim. 

@. Is Captain Ernim a white man or a colored man ?—A. A white 
mau—a trial-justice. 

Q. Is he ademocrat?—A. No, sir; he don’t go by that name. 

Q. Is he a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; he is a republican. 

Q. Captain Ernim is a republican, is he?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does he live in Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir; he lives right on Scholt’s 
hil), half-way betwixt where I live and the Augusta bridge. 

Q. You are sure he is a republican ? —A. Well, he calls himself one. 


Ido not know whether he votes or not. 


Q. A radical, is he?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, who else did you ever hear say that this Harry Mays was not 
to be believed on oath ?—A. I do not know that I had heard any one else 


_ Say so. 


Q. Well, if you do not remember hearing any one else say so, then tell 
me when it was that this Captain Ernim said so?—A. Well, L have 
heard him say so two or three times. I have heard him say so not longer 
ago than 
f Q. When was the last time you heard him say that?—A. Last fall. 

@. Where was that, and in whose presence ?—A. There was several 





Men in Captain Ernim’s otfice when he said so. Dock O’Brien was one. 


There was a man there with O’Brien that I do not know. Dock O’Brien 


_ Was a constable. 
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Q. About what time of the year was it ®—A. Last fall. 

Q. Some time last fall?—A. Yes, sir; I don’t know what day or month 
it was. 

q. This was at Ernim’s office ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who have you heard say—and in case you say you have heard 
any one, give us the names and time and place where you heard any- 
body say—that Dock Adams was not to be believed on oath 7?—A. Well, 
I heard a man in Augusta say that he would not believe Dock Adams 
on oath; a man he used to have some dealings with. 

(. Does Dock Adams live in Augusta ?—A. That is his regular home. 

(. Does he not live in Hamburgh ?—A. I do not know which place he 
claims for a home. When I first knew him he lived in Augusta. 

(. But, now, for a year or two years past, has he not lived in Ham- 
burgh? Is that not his home?—A. Yes, sir; I believe he went back 
afterwards, and staid in Hamburgh at night. 

(). Give us the name of somebody in this State that you heard say 
that he was not to be believed on oath.—A. I do not know—I dou’t be- 
lieve I have heard anybody. Let me see 

(. Well, you can say whether you have or not ?—A. I don’t recollect 
of hearing anybody over here on this side say so. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. You heard one man in Augusta say so?—A. I have heard two or — 
three of them say so. I have heard Mr. Stallings say so; a man that 
keeps store on Broad street, in Augusta. Mr. Walker, shoemaker, 
where Dock Adams used to stay, in his shop—a colored man—that he 
would not believe Dock Adams on bis oath. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. When was it you heard them say so?—A. I heard Walker say a 
year or two ago, before Dock Adams came over on this side, and I heard 
Mr. Stallings talking to him at the time of the riot. I heard him say he- 
would not believe him on oath. 

q. When did you join the democratic party 7—A. I joined the demo- 
cratic party directly after the Hamburgh riot. 

Q. Can you tell the reason why you joined the democratic party 7— 
A. Yés, sir. 

Q. I will put the question in a different way. What principles do the — 
democratic party support? In other words, what is a democrat ?—A., — 
A democrat ? | 

Q. Yes; what is a democrat ?—A. a man that votes the democratic — 
ticket, I believe. 

Q). What i is the democratic ticket, mien ? What does the party sup- — 
port? What are the principles of the party ?—A. The democratic — 
party? : 

q. Yes, sir?—A. I believe they go in for honest principles. 

Q. Now, what principles and what measures do they support Se 
What do you mean, sir? 

Q. What policy do they support—what particular policy ?—A. I do 
not know hardly ; they want honest government—that’s all. 

Q@. That’s all you know about it?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

(. How do you know the principles they support are honest 1—A. 
We have got to try them and see. 

Q. You do not know them yourself till you try them and see 1A 
Well, I never could be with a man that mistreated me in my life. 

Q. How do they treat you ?7—A. Always treated me mighty well. 

Q. Treated you better than the republicans did 7—A. Yes, sir. | 
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 Q. Well, it is certain you like them better, is it not?—A. Yes, sir; I 
‘think it is right to stick up to the party that keeps me up. 

{). What is your business?—A. Ditcher. 

Q. Who gives you employment ?—A. I get it of most any one. 

@. Who does it turn out to be—democrats mostly 7—A. Democrats ; 
“yes, sir. 

f Q. They own the land mostly, do they not?—A. Yes, sir. 

~ Q. Now is it not true, then, that you went with the democrats because 
they furnished you with employment, and you felt as if you ought to 
‘vote with them; and that is the reason, is it not, why you went with 
the democrats ?—A. The reason that I voted with them ? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you think that if you went against the democrats they would 
be likely to furnish you with employment? If you voted the radical 
ticket would they be as likely to furnish you employment and be kind to 
you ?—A. Well, I do not know that they wouldn’t furnish me any at 
all; they might furnish me with some, but I might not find it quite so 
plentiful. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Have you ever been a radical candidate for office?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is your brother that was?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he still a radical, or has he gone over to the democrats ?—A. | 
Well, I do not know how he is; I suppose he is still a radical yet, I 
reckou ; I haven’t seen him in some time to have any talk with him; 


not since the election. 


(@. When did you first vote?7—A. The first time, sir, was the second 
time that Governor Scott was elected. 

@. Were you a slave before the war?—A. No, sir. 

@. But you continued a radical up to the time of the Hamburgh riot, 
did you not?—A. Well, I voted for Governor Scott and I voted for 
Governor Moses, and I never voted no more. All the voting IL ever 
done after that was for the mayor in the town of Hamburgh. I voted 
the democratic ticket after that, but it was only at the mayor's election. 

@. You stated a short time ago that you became a democrat shortly 
after the Hamburgh riot?—A. I never voted when Governor Chamber- 
lain was up, and I said I never would vote the republican ticket no 


“more for governor. The Hamburgh riot didn’t make me turn demo- 


crat. 
Q. Whom did you say that to?—A. I never said it to nobody; I only 
“said it to myself. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. You say that S. J. Lee was your brother?—A. Yes, sir. 
(. He was speaker of the house of representatives at one time, was 
he?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Whether he is now a republican or not you do not know ?—A. No, 


sir; I do not know. 


Q. I will ask you, in reply to a question propounded to you a while 
ago, whether the republicans in this State have much ditching to do ?— 
A. No, sir; not as I know of. 

_ Q. The democrats support you and you support the democrats ?—A. 


“Yes, sir. 


_ Q. You think it is a good party ?—A. Yes; I do. | 
_ Q. Your understanding is that they advocate honest government ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. You had tried the radicals a long time?—A. Yes; I had tried 
them about five years, I reckon, and know about them, 
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VINCENT McKENNY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 2, 1877. 
VINCENT MCKENNY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. Fifty-four years of age; going 
on fifty-five. . 

@. Where do you live ?—A. I live within two miles of Hamburgh on 
the Greenville road. 

(. Your business is that of a farmer ?—A. Yes, sir; I am a farmer. 

Q. State whether you have been to Hamburgh much, and whether you 
have seen the colored militia there, as it is called, carrying their arms 
about when they were not on drill.—A. I have been about there more 
or less a great deal through Hamburgh. 

@. For how long ?—A. I have been living, sir, there for several years 
—for ten years. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How far out from Hamburgh do you live?—A. Just two miles from 
the Augusta bridge, exactly, to where I live. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. State whether you have seen these men calling themselves militia 
marching about the town with the guns that were used for militia pur- 
poses.—A. I have seen them passing back and forward on the road 
where [ live with their guns. 

@. Two miles from the town ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Very often?—A. Some month or two before this Hamburgh riot 
took place I seen them passing frequently. There was two that live the © 
other side of where I live, and I saw them passing very near every week 
with their guns. 


. By Mr. CurisTIANcy: 

Q. Did they live out that way ?—A. Yes, sir; they lived the other 
side of me, and belonged to that company. They would pass by my — 
house every week. I seen them with their guns. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Have you ever seen them walking about the streets, at any time, 
in Hamburgh with their guns, when they were not drilling ?—A. No, sir5 — 
I did not see them walking about the streets particularly with their — 
guns. I seen them pass my house, saying they were going on to Ham-— 
burgh to drill. J was in there and seen them drill. , 

Q. Who is David Phillips?—A. Son of Richard Phillips. i 

@. A white man or a colored man ?—A. A colored man. 5. 

Q. Where did he live?—A. Well, he lived within about a mile and a 
halt of Hamburgh. 

Q. Do you know whether he belonged to that militia company or not? 
—A. Yes, sir; he did. 

Q. What did you hear him say upon any occasion ?—A. On the first 
occasion I saw him with two or three guns and some of these cartridge- 
boxes on his arm; and some one made mention of it as he passed by” 
him, what he was going to do with them. i, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : Py ol 
Q. When was this ?—A. I think it was in May, if I am not mistaken. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Last May ?—A. I think it was in May; I do not know the day of 
the month, but some one made mention to him—I forget who it was 
now—what was he going to do with them arms, and he said that they 
were calling them in; that he was going to bring them into Columbia; 
and he went on to where be left them, or where he was going, I do not 
know. When he came back I asked him, ‘** When are you going to 
Columbia with those guns?” He said, ‘‘ We ain’t going to take them 
to Columbia.” I says, ‘‘ What are you going to do with them, then ?” 


He said, ** We are going to fix them up and prepare for the election.” 


@. Are you a colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you a slave ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Have you always been a free man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you know anything about the digging up of graves, 
or the opening of graves, in Hamburgh.—A. I didn’t see no one dig- 
ging nothing myself. 

@. Did you see the place where they had been dug open ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many of them?—A. Two or three; two, I think. I seen 
where they had been digging. I supposed 

Mr. CAMERON. No matter what you supposed. 

- Q. State whether you saw any bones or hair.—A. I did not see any- 
thing only a place where they had covered up. 

@. You did not see bones, or hair, or anything of that sort 7—A. I 
did not see any bones or hair; I seen a place where they had covered 
them up again. ‘ 

(. To what political party do you belong?—A. The democratic party. 

Q. State whether you had any connection with the democratic club 
during the last campaign ?—A. | belonged to a democratic club. 

_ Q@. Were you president of it?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you forced to be a democrat?—A. No, sir; not at all; by no 
means, whatever. 

Q. You have always been a democrat ?—A. That’s my principles, sir. 

(. How many colored men were in your club 7—A. Some thirty-odd. 

(). Do you know whether any colored men were forced to join your 
club or not?—A. Nary one that I know of; there was nary one that was 
forced intoit. [never would countenance such a thing as that. I think 
all went in of their own willing mind. I do not think there was no 
forcing nor threats. 

. State anything that you heard Harry Mays say a week or so after 
the election about the election.—A. The next week after the election I 
heard him say that parties came to his house and broke up a portion of 
his things; that he was allowed to get a thousand dollars for the dam- 
age that was done in his house, if ‘he could. 

@. Who is Harry Mays?—A. He is a colored man. 

@. Where does he live?—A. In Hamburgh. 

@. What is his business there?—A. I haven’t seen him doing any 
Dusiness at all more than keeping a gambling-house. 

_ Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. I have seen him doing 
nothing more than gambling; he keeps a gambling-house, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the people generally think of him ?—A. They 
consider him as such. 

Q. What is his character for truth ?—A. Well, I never have heard 
any of them say anything particular about his truth; I never had any 
dealings with him; I know that he is not a laboring man, but keeps a 
gambling-house. . 

Q. Would you believe Harry Mays on oath? 
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Mr. CAMERON. I object to that; he says he never has heard them 
speak of his reputation. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Do you know any other facts about this transaction, the Ham- 
burgh riot?—A. No, sir; I do not. 
@. You were not there at the time ?—A. I was not there; I cannot 
tell anything more than what I saw. 
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CROSS-EXAMINED. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Where did you last see David Phillips ?—A. Well, the last time 
I seen David Phillips I suppose it must have been a day or two before 
the fracas occurred in Hamburgh; I might have seen him that day; I 
don’t recollect particularly whether I did see him or not; I didn’t see 
him as he passed by there. 

@. Task you when you saw him last ?—A. I seen him during that 
week, before the fracas. 

Q. Where did you see him?—A. In Hamburgh. 

@. What was he doing ?—A. Walking about in Hamburgh. 

@. Who was with him ?—A. I could not tell exactly who was with 
him; there was different parties that was associating with him. 

(. Can you give the names of any that were with him ?—A. He staid — 
there with George Williams. 

@. I did not ask you with whom he staid; who was with him when 
you saw him Jast?—A. I could not tell particularly. 

Q. Tell me generally, then, if you cannot particularly.—A. I could 
not say. . 
Q. Can, you give me the name of any one who was with him when 

you last saw him 2?—A. No, sir; not particularly. 

q. What do you mean by particularly 2—A. I can’t say which one it 
was exactly; there was a great many that he keeps company there with, 
and I could not say which ones it was particularly he was with. 

. I ask you can you give the name of any person with whom he was 
in company when you last saw him.—A. I could not tell you exactly 
which one. 

@. When did you see him when you say he had guns in his hands; 
when was that?—A. That was in May when he was taking these guns. 

(). What time in May ?—A. I do not know the day in May. 

@. Which way was he going, to Hamburgh or from Hamburgh 1A 
He was carrying the arms toward what was said to be Spencer’s ware- 
house; they were taking them up toward the corner, the way he was 
taking them. Mi 

(). He was in the city of Hamburgh, then ?—A. Certainly. 

@. Who was with him at that time?—A. He was taking them by ) 
himself when I seen him. 

@. How many guns did he have in his arms ?—A. I think he had two. 
or three. I don’t know which. He was taking them, and he had a good 
inany cartridge-boxes on his arm, and he was eoing around the Sibly 
building, where he was taking them to. 

@. Did he understand at that time that you were a political friend of 
his ?—A. I never had nothing agin him or he agin me. 

Q. I was not asking you about that ; ; did you both belong to the samen 
politic: il party at that time ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t belong to the demo- 
cratic club at that particular time. I hadu’t joined it particularly. 
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*  Q. You say you bave always been a democrat ?—A. Well, in princi- 
ple; but I didn’t vote. 

Q. Well, what principles have you entertained so as to make you a 
democrat ?—A. Because I had to go to the democrats to get what I 
needed—money and so on—and I thought it was nothing but right for 
me to vote for them. 

@. That is the reason you voted the democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; 
for I got nothing from the other party; but the democratic party they 
sustained me, and I went to them for help, and I got my best substance 
from them, and I went with that party. There was nothing I[ had gained 
from the opposite side at all. 

@. Did you vote the republican ticket last year ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did you vote at all?—A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

@. Did you ever vote the democratic ticket until this year?—A. I 
never did, sir. 

(). Did you ever vote the republican ticket ?—A. I voted it at one 
time. 

Q. When ?—A. At the first election. 

@. What do you mean by the first election? There have been a great 
many elections in this country.—A. The first election since the surren- 
der—since the radical party came in power. 

@. What year did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. Well, it was 
just the first election, whatever year that was. 

@. Well, can you tell what year it was ? 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Can you tell who the candidate was?—A. Well, my half-brother, 
Sam Lee, was one candidate. 
(). Who was the candidate for governor ?—A. Governor Scott. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You voted for Scott, did you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You voted for your half-brother, Sam Lee, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Have the colored republicans in your vicinity, for some years past, 
‘recognized you as a democrat 7?—A. Yes, sir; they called me a demo- 
‘erat because I didn’t vote; called me a democrat that time I didn’t 
vote. . 

@. Were they free at that time?—A. I voted no more until I voted 
with the democrats at the last election; they gave me that name of 
being a democrat all the time, and I never said nothing to the con- 
trary. 

(). You say that May said that some parties broke up his house ?—A. 
Yes, sir; on that night of the fracas at Hamburgh. 

@. Did he say whether they were white men or colored men that did 
it?—A. He said they were white men; he said a parcel of white men 
came in there. 
t Q. And what was he going to do about it ?—A. He said he was going 
to ae to make them pay him a thousand dollars for the damage, if he 
could. 
_ Q. That is all he said about it?—A. That was principally what he 
‘said; he didn’t call any one’s name particularly, and didn’t say any 
thing particular agin any particular one; didn’t call no one’s name that 
did the injury. 
~ Q. You say he kept a gambling-shop ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you know that; were you ever in it yourself?—A. No, 
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sir; I have not been in it, but I have seen other ones that said they was 
in there. 

Q. You don’t know, then, whether he kept a gambling-house or nol 
except what others told you?—A. Yes, sir; by others being in there; 
and I seen them going in there and out, and they said there was gam- 
bling in there in his house. 

Q. You never were in his house?—A. I were never into it, for I am 
not a gambler myself. I never gambled in my life; do not know any- 
thing about gambling. 
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ALANSON M. RANDALL—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 2, 1877. 
ALANSON M. RANDALL sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your profession 2 Answer. I am an officer of the 
United States Army. 

Q. Where are you now stationed ?—A. At Columbia, South Carolina. 

Q. State whether you were stationed at any point in South Carolina 
at the late election; and if you say yes, state where it was.—A. I was 
stationed at Edgefield Court-House, in Edgefield County. 

(. Give the committee to understand your observation of the elec- 
tion—the manner in which it was counducted—whether it was quiet, or 
whether anybody was deterred from voting; were you in command there 
at the time ?—A. I was not. General Brannan was in command, and I~ 
was under his command. 

Q. A negro named Jesse Jones has sworn that General Brannan did 
not do his duty on that occasion. State whether you were there and 
had any personal observation of the manner of conducting the election. 
—A. Iwas. I was with General Brannan the whole day of the election, 
acting in an official capacity as aid—that is, when he wished any com- 
munication made with outside parties he sent me, as I am an officer 
there with him, and I made personal observation and reported to him. 
I know he did his whole duty, answering every requisition that was 
properly made upon him for troops, and in some instances acting with- 
out such requisition. 

. This same man Jones swears that many negroes at box number 2 
were beaten over their heads with pistols and were driven away from 
the polls and not allowed to vote.—A. That is beyond my knowledge. — 
I was not at that poll; but no such report was made to General Bran- — 

nan during the day. : 

@. You heard nothing of that during the day ?—A. Nothing of it. : 
There was one report that a negro had been hit over the head, but that 
was the only report to my recollection that was made during the day. 

Q. If such had been the case would it have come under your observa: 
tion ?—A. I think it would. There were vague rumors, but nothing in 
any official reports. ‘ 

Q. Have you knowledge that many hundreds of men were driven ; 
away from the polls and not allowed to vote?—A. On the contrary I 
saw everybody voting without question, and in a perfectly peaceful man- — 
ner. There was considerable enthusiasm manifested by both parties, — 
and occasional cheering, or what we term cheering; but they term it~ 
yells instead of cheers. I was at the polls on two different occasions, — 
and I mucsiuoued both parties and eye-witnesses, and from what I wit 
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_ nessed, the election was conducted in a quiet manner. I witnessed both 


parties going in and coming out. It appears that in the morning about 
seven o’clock there was some feeling on the part of the negroes in regard 
to the white men having possession of the polls, and I remarked to them, 
* You cannot all vote at once, and as soon as they get through you will 
vote.” Then one darkey said to me that they had always had a chance 
heretofore, but there was no chance now. I told them if they would 
wait a short time they would all have achance. Everything went along 
perfectly quiet, so far as I could see, and I was officially at the polls 
twice during the day. I was sent oflicially twice, and I passed the poll- 
ing-place unofficially several times. The polling-box was within seventy- 
five yards of our quarters, and right under our observation all the time. 
@. This same man, Jesse Jones, said that the night before the elec- 
tion white men were around there shooting into republican houses ; that 
Senator Cain’s yard was crowded with people; and that the whites 
would ride around and shoot. Had you any observation of that sort? 
_A. Nothing of the kind, to my knowledge. There was a little trouble 
the night after the election, but I don’t know anything about it of my 
own personal knowledge; and if I stated it it would simply be hearsay. 
@. Where is General Brannan now ?—A. He is at New London, Con- 
necticut, in command of Fort Trumbull. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). How near were you to Senator Cain’s house on the evening or night 
preceding the election ?—A. About seventy yards. We were stopping 
at what is called the Tilghman House, and Senator Cain’s house is on the 
block below, on the next street, diagonally opposite from the hotel, and 
about seventy-five yards distant. 
~ Q. Did you go to his house that evening ?—A. I passed his house 





several times during the evening. 


Q. What time?—A. Well, I don’t know the time. It was after dark. 
The barracks where the troops were stationed were some little distance 
off, but General Brannan’s office was within twenty-five yards. We 
were going from the hotel to the barracks, and in doing so we passed 


directly in front of Senator Cain’s house. 


~Q. What time did you retire to rest that night?—A. About twelve 
‘O'clock, I should think. I tried to rest. We retired, but did not get 
much rest. 

q. There was much noise ?—A. O, yes, sir; by parties of both sides. 
They were running around on the night before the election, and a party 
of negroes passed there numbering from forty to fifty. We observed 
that while sitting out in front, and they cheered and yelled for Cham- 
Derlain. They don’t cheer in this country. They don’t know what that 
is, but the whites gave yells for Hampton. Parties were constantly 
coming in during the night. Some of these negroes were mounted and 
some were on foot, and they were singing campaign songs; and a large 
portion of them congregated around Senator Cain’s house, which ap- 
peared to be the general rendezvous for the colored men. 
~ Q. Did you hear any firing of guns during the night?—A. Yes, sir; 
‘Icould simply hear shots, but I don’t know any more than that in ref- 
erence to it. There was no report made in reference to that. 

_ Q. Were you at box No. 2 at all during the election ?—A. No, sir; I 
Was in Edgefield Court-House; I didn’t leave the station at all. 

' Q. How far is the court-house from the place where box No. 2 was 
held?—A. About three-quarters of a mile. 
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@. Then personally you know nothing of what occurred at box No. 
2?—A. Only by hearsay. 

Q. Do you know whether as a matter of fact, early in the morning 
the whites did surround the court-house, or, at ‘least, the door of the 
court-house, and that they sat there upon their horses, wedged in very 
closely, so that it was almost impossible for a colored man to get 
through ? 

The WitTnEss. At the court-house ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. No. At7o’clock, when I was there, Mr. Beattie, deputy marshal, 
reported to General Brannan that he anticipated trouble at the polls. 
He came to our room—we occupied the same room—and I volunteered 
to go and see about it. The deputy marshal was a very inefficient man, 
and did not appear to have any stamina about him; in fact, he acted 
very cowardly, and it was the general impression that he was not fitted 
for the place at all. 


"4 


(. There was nothing to frighten him at all?—A. It did not frighten _ 


me at all. 


Q. You did not see anything to frighten him at all?—A. No, sir; I 


did not. 
@. Can you say that there was no occasion for a timid man to be 


afraid?—A. No, sir; however, some may be more easily frightened 


than others; some might be frightened and others might not. I went to 
the polls in compliance with General Brannan’s instructions. The poll- 
ing-place was inside the court-house, and the stairway leading up to the 
court-house was filled with men—principally whites, some tew blacks. 
There were also a number of men drawn up in column at the foot of the 
stairs, and all the rest of the men were some distance off in an open 
space of some thirty or forty yards in a semicircle; around the steps, 


between the foot of the stairs and where these men were, I could see ~ 


that there was a preponderance of blacks there at that time—at 7 
o'clock, What was going on inside of the court-house, of course, was 
beyond my observation, but I presume it was voting. I conversed with 
several colored men, and also with several whites. As I stated before, 


the colored men seemed to have considerable feeling on account of the — 


fact that the white men were voting first. I answered them, ‘“ You 
wait awhile and you will get your chance.” I saw General Butler, who 
was a prominent man there, and conversed with him, taking him aside 
to do so. I asked him what was the trouble. He said there was not a 
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particle of trouble, but that the colored men appeared to be very much ~ 


annoyed. I don’t know that that was his expression, but that was the 
idea I derived—that the whites had taken possession of the polls. 
Heretofore the negroes have always had possession of the polls first, 
and he said to me, ‘‘ Now they are mad because they haven't it this 
time.” Then as I passed back, I said to several others, when they told 
me that they were not getting a chance to vote, “* Why don’t you go 
down to the other poll?” 


% 
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Q. What prominent republican did you call upon and have a conyer- — 


sation with during the day 7—A. I didn’t call any one aside; not being 
a partisan, I did not recognize General Butler or any of them as-demo- 


* 


crats. J was directed to go to General Butler, as he was a prominent — 


man. 


General Brannan. 


@. By whom were you directed to go to General Butler?—A. By 


(. As a matter of fact you knew at that time that General Butler was _ 


a prominent democratic leader ?—A. Yes, sir, I did. 
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Q. But you called no prominent republican aside or had any conver- 
sation with him ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know any prominent republican. 

Q. I asked you as a matter of fact whether you did?—A. No, sir; I 
did not. 

(). Did you know Senator Cain at that time?—A. No, sir, I did not; 
he was pointed out to me as Senator Cain, and I saw him several times 
during the day, but I had no acquaintance with him. 

(. General Brannan did not direct you to go to any prominent re- 
publican to have any private conversation with him?—A. No, sir; he 
did not. 

@. But he did ask you to go and have a conversation with General 
Butler ?—A. I was directed to see General Butler and ascertain if there 
was any trouble. There was a report brought to headquarters that 
there was trouble at the lower precinct, but no application had been 
made for troops. 1 think it was brought by Senator Cain himself, but 
no application was made by a deputy marshal for any assistance from 
the troops at that time. Shortly afterward there was. General Bran- 
nan said to me, ‘Go up and see General Butler and see, if you please, 
what is the trouble below.” 

. Who made application for troops?—A. The deputy marshal from 
Pedee. 

@. He was a republican ?—A. I do not know what his politics were. 
I presume that he was deputy marshal. 

Q. And your instructions from the commanding officer were to the 
effect that, when a deputy marshal made application for troops, to 
investigate and ascertain what the trouble was?—A. Yes, sir; the troops 
were sent in accordance with the request of the deputy marshal. 

 Q. What is your rank in the Army ?—A. Captain, First Artillery, and 
brevet colonel, U.S. A. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I understood you to say that General Brannan, as you know by 
your personal observation and association with him that day as acting 
aide, responded to all calls made upon him ?—A. Every one. I 'refer to 
the calls made upon him that were properly made.- He could not obey 
all requisitions of private citizens, but all proper calls he did. 

@. From your knowledge of elections, was there anything extraordi- 
nary at that election ?—A. There was considerable excitement. I have 
never been present at elections since 1854, except this one and in New 
Orleans. I was in New Orleans in 1874-75; I was in charge of the State- 
house there. But the last election I witnessed was much more turbu- 
dent than this one. It was during the know-nothing and democratic 
excitement. I was a youngster in New York City at the time. So that 
my knowledge of elections has been very limited since I have been in 
the Army. 

@. Did you see anything that would deter any man from going to 
vote ? 

_ |Objected to by Mr. Cameron, and objection sustained. | 

@. [ ask you whether you had an opportunity to observe that day, 
and if you did observe, any person who was deterred from voting 7—A. 
I did not, sir. My opportunities were full and ample. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
“ At one poll only ?—A. At one poll. I know nothing of the other 
oll. 
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Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, how many colored people voted 
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at poll No. 1?—A. No, sir; Ido not. Iwas not inside of the court-— 
house at all. 

(. Did you see any colored persons there that day ?—A. I saw them 
going toward the polls, and in a column. What they did after they got 
to the court-house is beyond my knowledge. I saw them go into the 
court- house. 

(). Into the court-room ?—A. I can state that from hearsay. 

(. You need not state from hearsay.—A. From the report of an Army 
officer made to General Brannan; Major Kline was sent in the after- 
noon. 

(). How many colored persons did you see go into the court-room on 
that day, as nearly as you can estimate the number ?—A. I do not know; © 
perhaps half a dozen. I saw the deputy marshal, Mr. Beattie, take 
about half a dozen in the afternoon and go and vote. He took them up 
to the polls. He was sent there to see that there was no obstruction in 
the voting. They went up to vote, but Ido not know whether they 
voted or not. They passed inside the court-house. In the morning I 
saw, I should think, sandwiched in there with the white men on the 
staircase, four or five colored men probably, and down at the foot of 
the stairs probably fifteen or twenty; but what they were there for I 
do not know. 

@. Then, as a matter of fact, you do not know whether any colored — 
man voted or not 7—A. Only that they passed inside of the door. ‘There 
were officers who were stationed inside who can testify as to that. 


M. C. BUTLER—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 2, 1877. 


M. C. BUTLER sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, your business, and 
with what political party you affiliate—Answer. [ am forty years of 
age; I live in Hdgefield Court-House; Iam a lawyer by profession, a 
planter also, and I belong to the democratic party. 

@. State whether you.took any part in the late political campaign in 
this State, and if you say yes, give the committee to understand the 
manner of conducting the same, and its temper and spirit, so far as it — 
came under your observation.—A. I was one of the canvassers, I sup- — 
pose, in the State in behalf of the democracy. I made several speeches — 
in my own county; I can’t say exactly how many. I made a speech at 
Greenville in this State, one at Marion, one at Lexington, and one at 
Winnsborough, in Fairfield County. Those are the points that I visited — 
in connection with my canvass on behalf of the democracy. Of course 
in my own county I was quite active in aid of the democracy. I do 
not exactly understand what the purport of your question is as to the 
spirit of the canvass. Si 

@. Was it peaceable, and were there any special grounds for a peace- 
ful policy in this State?—A. That was my understanding of it wherever — 
IT went. I certainly used no other argument, and I heard of none being 
used. I think it was the general policy of those who were running on 
the ticket to use persuasive measures and produce a change in the re- 
publican party if possible. That was the general tenor and purpose Gt — 
‘the campaign, I think, <7 
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Q. How were the white people affected politically? Were they all 
democrats, or were they divided ?—A.°I think they were almost entirely 
democrats. 

Q. The main object then, I suppose, was to win over the negro vote ?— 
A. Yes,sir. Wherever I went in company with General Hampton I 
found that to be the case, and even when I was not with him I know it 
was the purpose of other canvassers to get access to the colored people 
with their arguments, and | remember of seeing General Hampton on two 
occasions, at Winnsborough and Edgefield Court-House especially. His 
plan was generally to request the white people in front of the stand to 
give way in front and make room for the colored people to come up, in 
order that he might reach them with his speech, and I think that was 
very generally done. I know at Greenville, where I went to make a 
speech, Mr. Moise was candidate for adjutant and inspector general, 
and the citizens there seemed to be very anxious indeed that we should 
reach the colored people, and we requested those sitting in front of the 

' stand to move their seats in order that the colored people might be 
allowed to come in and take those seats, so that they could hear, which 
was done. A number of the leading citizens, I remember, were sent out 
to invite them in, and they were given front seats. 

_ At Edgefield Court-House I was requested by the chairman of the 

- democratic executive committee to act as chief marshal for the purpose 
of preserving order, and I was requested to make that arrangement 
there. I did not do it. I thought that they ought to come in and take 
their seats in the crowd with the balance of the people, and I made no 
such arrangement. In the main, however, that was the plan pursued 
wherever I went, and the purpose on the part of all the democratic 
speakers appeared to be to get access to the colored people. It was 
pretty generally, as we knew, the policy of the republican leaders not to 
allow them to come and hear us, and hence it was that there was such 
an anxiety. We thought perhaps in that way we might reach the 
negroes and persuade them to attend our meetings. 

(. Do you know of any purpose, plan, or policy to intimidate the ne- 
groes or force them by any means to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. 
Not within my knowledge. Ido not know of any such purpose. I know 
that exactly the opposite was the case. 

@. You may state anything that you may know, specially, about the 
campaign in your own county. Did you attend any meeting there ?—A. 
There has been a good deal said in reference to one meeting that I 
should like to refer to—when Governor Chamberlain came to Edgefield. 
I have been made rather conspicuous in the newspapers by Governor 
Chamberlain, and I should like to state what I did do there. 

Governor Chamberlain came there. I presume it was one of his reg- 
ular appointments. We understood in Edgefield that the State com- 
mittees of the two parties had made some arrangement by which there 
might be a division of time. We consequently sent a committee to 
the committee of the republican party in Edgefield to ask them 
for a division of time, and it was declined after a certain time. 
We, however, went over and attended the republican meeting at the 
academy, I suppose about half a mile from the court-house, and went 
upon the stand with Governor Chamberlain and Judge Mackey. The 
proposition was then and there renewed to Governor Chamberlain, who 
consented to have a division of time, and himself proposed that each of 
us should occupy a half-hour, to which those of us on the side of the 
democrats assented. It was then agreed that Governor Chamberlain 
Should open the debate; that I should follow him; that Judge Mackey 
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should follow me, and General Gary should follow him, &c. Governor 
Chamberlain did speak his half-hour out, and was subjected to a great 
many questions, some of them, I have no doubt, very annoying to him; 
not more annoying, though, I think, than most politicians have been sub- 
jected to. Ihave been very often, I know, in a canvass I made in South 
Carolina once. When I got upon the stand I found quite a number 
present, perbaps a thousand or twelve hundred white men, and I saw, 
perhaps, fifteen hundred or two thousand negrees. I got up and ap- 
pealed to the white men, and told them that Edgenield had a reputation 
for being turbulent, violent, &c., and I hoped that they would conduct 
themselves in such a manner as to contradict this charge. It seemed 
to me that everybody was in a good humor. They were laughing, aud 
put a good many hard questions to Governor Chamberlain. 

It has been alleged that in my reply to him I was extremely bitter. 
Well, t expect I was. I confess very frankly that I felt bitterly. He 
had, T thought, treated me very shamefully in his report of the Ham- 
burgh matter, and I felt bitterly, and I suppose I did use pretty bitter ° 
language. I said in the outset of my remarks, however, that with Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain’s personal character I had nothing to do; but asa 
citizen I thought I had a right to speak, and I should take the liberty 
to do so. I think I confined myself to legitimate argument on that oe- 
casion, except on that one point. I said, “I see sitting in that wagon 
Congressman Smalls; he represents the Beaufort district in the Congress 
of the United States. He has seen fit upon the floor of Oongress to 
assault me, and to represent me as a leader of riots, irregularities, &e., 
in South Carolina, and Governor Chamberlain has done the same; and 
I now demand that they shall get up and make good that charge before 
this large crowd of their own political party, or stand confessed before 
the world as public liars.” I did say that. That was pretty harsh, I ad- 
mit. I felt bitterly, and I feel bitterly toward them now. That was about 
as far as I said anything personally, and that was simply a personal 
matter between Chamberlain and myself, 

After I had finished my speech Judge Mackey replied to me. He 
was frequently interrupted, and it has been reported that the white men 
crowded the negroes away from the stand. That is not true. The 
negroes came up in front of the stand and the white people went around 
to the rear. 

He spoke his half-hour out, and General Gary replied to him. Gen- 
eral Gary was pretty severe upon Governor Chamberlain—very severe. 
It has been reported that he called him a damned bald-headed scoun- — 
drel, which is not true. He used no such language as that. After he 
had concluded, Judge Mackey felt called upon to vindicate himself and ~ 
friends, I presume, and for that purpose he replied. We had all made 
our speeches, and I suppose it was not right for me to reply, but I got 
up and asked the privilege, and they allowed me to go on; and then a 
reply was made to that, and a running debate was kept. up between — 
Judge Mackey and myself for I do not know how long; and I think te 
Mr. ‘Sheppard also spoke. 

Governor Chamberlain left the stand and went off, and most of the F 
negroes went with him. Judge Mackey went after a while, and thé © 
next place I saw him was over on the public square, half a mile off, — 
making a speech to the democracy. Some little badinage passed be- — 
tween myself and himself, and Mr. Chamberlain left the town that even: 
ing and came back to Columbia. é 

There was another republican meeting there somewhat later, I think; 
at which quite a number of democrats were in attendance; he hadcome ~ 
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into town, and they had a meeting of the democracy over on the public 
square. Those were the only two noticeable events that I remember 
during the canvass. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Edge- 
field Court-House. 

@. What was your observation of the manner of conducting the elec- 
tion there; state whether force and violence were manifested towards 
the colored people, or whether they were deprived of the right to vote 
in any way, to your knowledge?—A. [| live off a mile from the village, 
on the road leading to Columbia. I got down to the village about half 
past six or seven o’clock. The polls had been open for some time, and 
the white people were in possession of the polls when I got there. 
After staying about some little time on the square, the first incident I 
remember was Colonel Randall, of the United States Army, coming 
up to me and saying that the deputy United States marshal had 
reported that the polls were obstructed; that the negroes were not 
- allowed to vote. I said I had no knowledge of any obstr uction. I 
said, ‘* You can see for yourself.” I was standing then, I suppose, 
about thirty steps from the foot of the court-house steps, which are 
fifteen or twenty feet high. The white men were occupying the entire 
space of those steps, and at the door of the court-house only so many 
were allowed to go in at a time. I saw no obstruction; I had heard no 
complaint from the managers, and I said, ** You can see that the voters are 
passing in and voting and coming out.” He looked, and said he saw no 
obstruction, and went back to headquarters, and, I presume, reported 
to General Brannan. While standing there, I told him that I thought 
the real cause of complaint was, that the negroes had heretofore gener- 
ally been in possession of the polls, and kept them until one or two 
o’clock, but that on this occasion the white people had resolved to vote, 
and had got possession of the polls and proposed to keep them until 
they got through voting. 

I was back and forth from that precinct to box No. 2, (which 
was perhaps a half a mile away,) at which there was acompany of sol- 
diers stationed under command of Captain Kellogg. There was a slight 
disturbance at that box. Fortunately I arrived in time to suppress 
that. The first indication of violence was a negro man having a pistol 
and making some demonstrations, and I rode up to him and ordered 
bim to put up his pistol. . This melee caused some considerable excite- 
ment for a few moments, and there were some demonstrations, but I ap- 
pealed to both parties and begged them not to have any disturbance, and 
the negro was arrested and carried off. Not long after that, a company 

of soldiers came up there to box No. 1, and when I got back there [ 
_ found the soldiers had arrived, and I found Lieutenant Hoyt in charge 
of the front door of the entrance. There was a line of sentinels around 
in front, and they frequently had to use their bayonets to keep back 
these people from crowding into the door. I walked into the arena and 
suggested to the lieutenant that he did not have sentinels enough to 
keep the people back; that 1 thought perhaps he had better open an 
avenue from the door to the fence just opposite, and he wanted a couple 
more sentinels for that. He sent off to Captain Kellogg and did get 
more sentinels. They were posted and an avenue opened; and from 
that time the voting was continued by allowing six or eight or ten men 
to come in at a time, as they were wanted by the managers. These men 
were selected by one of the officers on duty at the time. The point of 
egress was through the window, where there were two sentinels posted, 
There was a large crowd of colored people who went up to that poll, 
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and, in fact, all of them left precinct No. 1 to the white people in the main, 
and I should say that there were perhaps from five to six hundred who 
did not get an opportunity to vote—not that there was a purpose on 
the part of the soldiers or the democrats to prevent it, but it was 
simply a physical impossibility for them to doso. They could not have 
voted in the nature of things. 

Afterward, in the evening, the crowd came into town for the purpose 


of voting at precinct No. 1, about half past four; but they did not do ~ 


so. lam told that some witnesses, Jesse Jones "and some others, say 
that they were prevented from doing so. If there was anybody pre- 
vented them, I do not know it. On the contrary, I appealed to them 
and told them if they wanted to go and vote I would go with them. I 
recognized two negroes who did attempt it. With the exception of the 
noise, Shouting, and so on, which generally pertains to elections, espe- 
cially when there is as much excitement as we had, I saw nothing un- 
usual. I saw nobody intimidated, and I saw nobody attempt to frighten 
anybody. 

(). Jesse Jones has sworn before this committee that you said to the 
white people, in his presence, that ‘* We have just outwitted them this 
time.” State whether you made any such remark.—A. I have no recol- 
lection of having made any such remark, and I do not think it possible 
that I did. There was nobody present at the only time I could possibly 
have made such a remark, which was in this interview between Colonel 
Randall and myself, and I have just stated that. We were entirely 
alone, and I don’t remember that there was anybody within fifteen steps 
of us. 

. Do you know Jesse Jones ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. I think I do. 

@. Is it bad for truth ?—A. I think it is bad; I know it is bad. 

Q. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I could not, sir. 

Q. Harrison N. Bowie swore before this committee that on one occa- 
sion you said, in a speech, that P. Simpkins and L. Cain would be killed 
if they did not desist from their course as radical rascals. I ask you 


whether you made any such speech as that or any such remark ?—A. I _ 


did not. If Lmentioned Bowie’s name during the campaign I certainly 
have no recollection of it. Iam not so stupid as to threaten to kill 
him. 
Q. I ask you whether you ever threatened to kill Bowie, or Simpkins, 
or Cain, or said in any speech that you knew they would be killed?—A. 
I never said any such thing; I never used any such expression. He 
refers in his evidence to a remark I made on that occasion, when Cham- 
berlain was there, and says I said there would not be a republican in 
Edgefield after this election. Well, I said jocularly to those people who 


were in front, in a pleasant way, that I thought it would be very diffi- — 


eult to find a man who would admit that he was a republican in Edge- 
field, because we would beat them so badly—in that sense. It was 


said in a jocular way, and I don’t know that Lintimidated any one by it. | 


@. Do you know Harrison N. Bowie ?—A. Yes. 
@. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. I think I do. } 
Q. What is it?—A. Bad. 

@. Bad for what?—A. Bad for truth. I must do Bowie this justice, 
to say that Ido not think he is as notorious a liar as Jesse Jones. ba 
think perhaps he is a man of better character in that respect than Jesse 
Jones; but I happen to have some personal knowledge of Jesse’s facility 
in that respect myself. However, that does not constitute evidence of — 
general character. 
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Q. Task you now if you know anything of what is commonly called 
the Hamburgh riot, which transpired in July last, at the town of Ham- 
burgh, in this State; and if you say yes, give the committee to under- 
stand all you know about it within your own knowledge, or any fact 
you may have derived from any negro connected with it—A. [ am very 
happy, indeed, to have the opportunity to do so. There has been so 
much said about it, so many misstatements have been made, so much 
bitterness exhibited by the partisan newspapers, that 1 am very happy 
in having an opportunity to be able to put upon record, before a tri- 
bunal of this kind, my testimony, under oath, in reference to it. 

The first knowledge I had of the Hamburgh matter was communicated 
to me by Col. Thomas P. Shaw, at Edgefield Court-House. This diffi- 
culty occurred on Saturday, the 8th of July. On Friday evening, the 
7th of July, Col. Shaw, with his brother, the Rev. William Shaw, came 
to Edgefield Court-House to confer with me upon some professional 
business, together with Mr. Norris and Mr. Addison, which business, I 
presume, it is unnecessary to mention. At any rate, they came upon 
professional business with me. After getting through with the busi- 
ness in Mr. Norris’s office, Colonel Shaw said to me that Mr. Robert J. 
Butler desired me to be in Hamburgh at four o’clock the next evening, 
to represent himself and his son-in-law in a trial there. 

Q. I will ask you right here if you are any relation to Robert J. But- 
ler who sent for you on that occasion ?—A. None at all. 

(). Are you any relation to A. P. Butler, who has been examined here 
to-day ?—A. None a¢ all. 

Q. He belongs to a different family entirely ?—A. Yes; Colonel Shaw 
even went so far as to say that Mr. Butler mentioned the fee of $25. 
He said that if I would come down there the following day he would 
pay me $25. I said to Colonel Shaw that he might say to Mr. Butler 
that as at present advised I should go if I could get any conveyance, 
as the time for the train had already passed. Well, I did succeed, about 
nine. o’clock the next morning, in getting a buggy,and I hitched my 

horse to it and went. I heard from Colonel Shaw that there had been 
some disturbance at Hamburgh between these young men and the ne- 
groes, but the character of it he did not know. I took the buggy and 
left Edgefield, I suppose, about nine o’clock. The weather was very hot, 
and after reachiug a point about seven miles from the village I met Dr. 
George Wise coming down the hill just as I reached what is known as 
te Creek. He asked me if I had heard fhe news from Ham- 
urgh 

{Mr. Christiancy objected to the conversation between witness and 
Dr. Wise. | 

The Witness. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the matter defi- 
nitely understood as to what testimony I may beallowed to give. I have 
seen the evidence given by these negroes and other people with refer- 
ence to myself, and it seems to me that there was no limit to the state- 

‘ments that they made when they felt called upon to malign and traduce 
my character ; and I think it would bea very great hardship i if I, in vin- 
dicating myself, should be restricted to the rules of evidence. 

Mr. CAMERON. It has been our endeavor from the beginning to 
Testrict them within the rules of evidence. Sometimes witnesses have 
departed from that rule and made statements before we could stop 
them, but it has been the endeavor of the committee to hold every wit- 
hess as nearly as possible to the rules of evidence. 

The Wrirness. If that has been your purpose, I must say that it seems 
to. me that the committee has failed most consummately in doing it; 
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because I have read Doc Adams testimony, and he has stated what he — 

has heard, and the messages that I sent and the messages that he sent. 

I simply say this in justice to myself. 

Mr. CAMERON. That was in the matter of the negotations that were 
carried on. 
The WITNESS. No, sir; however, I do not propose to argue that point 
with the committee. I will simply state, then that I do not want to 
transegress any of the rules, and I shall not do itif know it. I think it my 
duty, however, to say that I have nothing whatever to conceal about 
this matter, and I would like that fact to go upon record. I want the 
entire statement brought forth, if it can be. I want it in all its de- 
formities, if there are any. I want the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
It did occur to me in looking over the evidence that great latitude had 
been given these people in maligning my character, which was, I thought, 
unjustifiable. I simply state this, that I heard on the highway that the 
rumor had been circulated in the country that these two young men 
were to be mobbed by the negroes. The report that this gentleman 
gave to me was that they were not convicted at this trial, and he had 
heard that they were to be mobbed, and that there was a great deal of 
excitement in the country about it. I proceeded on the way to Han- 
burgh, and I suppose I got within five or six miles of the place, when I 
saw two or three men preparing to go to Hamburgh; and proceeding 
further I saw perhaps eight or ten more, by whom I was joined. I gct 
as far as Summer Hill, and there I requested that these gentlemen should — 

remain. I think it was about two o’clock when I got there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who were with you?—A. Five or six persons, who came along 
with me when [ was on the road. I went into Hamburgh in my buggy — 
alore. As I passed down the main road leading from Hdgefield to 
Hamburgh I passed the house of this young man Henry Getzen. He 
was sitting out in his porch, and I called to him from the road and 
begged him to go across the field to his father-in-law’s, Mr. Robert J. 
Butler’s, who lived on the Martintown road, and say that I was on my 
way to Hamburgh, and that I wished him to meet me in town. « I went 
on and drove up ‘to the store of Mr. George Damm, which is the first 
store that I reached going into town. I think he was the only person 
that I saw there at that time. I told him that my horse was very much 
fatigued, that the weather was very hot, and asked that my horse might — 
be fed. I think it must have been between two and three o’clock then 
in the afternoon. He said he had no oats to feed him, but would go 
and get some. I told him no; to water him or something of that kind, 
and I went into the store. I had been there, I suppose, five or six min- i 

utes, when Mr. Robert J. Butler came in. : 

@. State who was with him and how he came there.—A. He came 
there in his buggy. 1 think his son, Tommy Butler, came in with him — 
on horseback. He came in in a bugey, with a little negro boy. ne 

Q. How were they armed ?—A. I didn’t see. any arms on Mr. Robert — 
Butler at all. Young Tommy Butler had a carbine on his horse, and — 
perhaps a pistol. I dare say Robert Butler had a pistol, but I didn’t” 
see it. I said “I want you to let me know what is the matter; what is 
this trouble about?” Mr. Robert Butler sat down and gave me al 
account of the collision that had occurred between his son-in-law and — 
son and this company of militia. After he had given me an account of 
it, he said that this man Rivers had appointed four o’clock to have the — 
matter investigated; but he said ‘‘I want you to get in the buggy and» 

:. 
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go up and see the ground yourself with me.” I did get in the buggy, 
and went up with him and surveyed the point at which it was reported 
that the company had met these two young men—the well, ditch, &e.— 
and after looking at it we came back to Mr. Damm’s. 

When passing along the center of the street to get into this street 
that runs along the river I saw Mr. Butler standing in the door; Lsaw 
Tommy for the last time, I think, until here the other day I saw him 
in Columbia. As I came back Mr. Sparnick, a lawyer from Aiken and 
judge of probate, was reported to me to be in town and I requested Mr. 
Getzen to go up and see him and bring him down to Mr. Damm?’s store. 
He went, and Sparnick came back and appeared to be very anxious 
about this thing; said he hoped some measures would be adopted to 
put a stop toit. I told him that I was certainly very anxious indeed 
that there should be; and there was some conversation of a general 
character. I then said to him, ‘* Now Mr. Sparnick, I see that there 
are a great many negroes in town and there is a good deal of ex- 
citement in the country, and if a collision does take place, which is 
certainly to be deprecated, I cannot undertake to be responsible for it.” 
He then said to me, “Suppose I go up, see these people, and bring 
them down and have a conference.” In the mean time a negro man, by 
the name of Sam. Spencer, a leading republican there I was eating 
some lunch which Robert Butler had brought in his buggy in a basket. 
Thad asked for some dinner, being very hungry, and I got the lunch 
and took it into the back,part of Mr. Damm’s place, and just as I got 
there Spencer came in and said, “I would like to see you on private busi- 
ness.” I went into a back room and had a talk with Spencer, and he said 
he thought if we could have a conference with the officers of the com- 
pany it could be settled. I said certainly, | would be very glad to see 
them; that Mr. Sparnick had gone up tosee them now. He said, * I think’ 
they have some objection to coming here now.” Mr. Damm said, ** Why? 
J don’t see any reason why.” Spencer said they were afraid of the armed 
men. I said, ‘I see no armed men here. Mr. Robert Butler himself 
is here, and his son Thomas is here,” and J think his other son Harrison 
had cowe, and perhaps Henry Getzen. “I don’t see any danger in 
their coming, but if there is any objection I am perfectly willing to 
meet them there.” Spencer said, “ Are you willing to meet them at my 
house?” I said, “‘ Certainly.” He said, “I will go up and bring them 
down.” I said, ‘‘ Very well.” His house was very near to Damm’s 
store; I didn’t know at the time where it was. Spencer went off and 
did not return. The hour for the trial, four o’clock, approached. I 
waited, I suppose, a half-hour or three-quarters, for Sparnick and him- 
‘self to come back. In the mean time these colored people would pass 
this door that I was in and hawk at me and scrape their feet on the 
sidewalk, and do a great many things that were disgusting, but I had 
made up my mind not to get into a bad humor about it, and took no 
notice of it. I got into the buggy and went down to Rivers’s office, and 
as we rode up tothe door this man, who was afterward said to be 
Rivers’s constable, by the name of Ben. Nelson, was sitting up in the 
door with his feet on the door-facing. Mr. Butler spoke and said to 
him, “ Nelson, is the trial-justice in?” He said, “‘ No, heisw’tin.” But- 
ler said, “I would be glad if you would go around and say to him that 
I have my counsel, General Butler, here.” Nelson said, ‘No, I am not 
going to do any such thing; Mr. Rivers told me to stay here.” His 
Manner was extremely offensive and entirely unjustifiable by any con- 
duct on my part or any interference. I think, however, that I should 
state that pending this the Rev. Mr. Mealing and Dr. Shaw drove up in 
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a buggy, and that was the crowd that was around Judge Rivers’s office 
—Dr. Shaw, Mr. Mealing, Henry Getzen, (Robert J. Butler’s son-in- -law,) 
and Tommy Butler and myself and Mr. Robert J. Butler. There was a 
crowd of negroes assembled there. I got out of my buggy and walked 
to the door and said very quietly to Nelson, ‘‘Is the trial-justice here? 
I have come here as counsel for these people, and I would like to see 
him.” He still sat there with his feet upon the facing of the door fan- 
ning himself very offensively. He said,-‘‘No.” I said, ‘ Will you go 
and see him and tell him that I have come to have this matter investi- 
gated?” He said, ‘‘ No, I am not going to do any such thing ;” and then 
I did lose my patience and my temper both, and spoke to him in a man- 
ner very much more graphic than polite. I told him to get out of that 
chair and giveittome. Hesaid, “ No,” there was a chair for lawyers. I 
said, ‘‘ No, sir, I want this one and I intend to have it.” After a while 
he got up and said, ‘* You can shoot me.” J said, * No, I have no such 
purpose.” I then walked out and went and got in the buggy again, and 
Mr. Butler then said to me, ‘‘ There is General Rivers’s private secretary,” 
I think hecalled him—a black man by the name of Edwards—“ and if you 
will speak to him I think he will go to see Rivers.” I said, ‘‘ No, Iam not 
going to do any such thing; I do not propose to speak to him again, be- 
cause I do not propose to be insulted. You can do so if you choose,” 
and he did speak to him. He went off and brought Rivers. I got out 
of the buggy again and went into the office. Just at this juncture : 
want to make another statement in connection with that. 

After I had been there about an hour I saw that these people sell 
mischief, as I.thought. I could see no occasion for this demonstration 
or insubordination on their part, and thinking that lawlessness might 
prevail, I sent across the river for a reporter of the Chronicle and Sen- 
tinel newspaper. When he came I invited him into the office. ‘ Now,” 
said I to him, ‘I want you to take down just exactly what is said here. 

I have nothing to conceal here.” He went in with me to Judge Rivers’s © 
office. 

After Rivers had taken his seat I said, “I would like, as a preliminary 
matter, to inquire whether or not you are sitting in the capacity of a 
major-general of militia or as a trial-justice ?” Rivers said that would 
depend upon circumstances. That it the facts were of sucha character 
as to justify his interfering as a trial-justice, he would do so; if not, 
otherwise. Then he said, ‘I am sitting here as a peace-officer.” I said, — 
‘That is immaterial to me; I merely wanted to know. I want to inves: 
tigate the facts of this difficulty, and either capacity will be perfectly 
agreeable to me.” 

When we had reached this point this Spencer came into the office. 
He came up to me and said, ‘‘ General, I think if you could suspend this — 
trial awhile, we can settle it” I said, ‘* Certainly, I have no objection — 
to suspending it at all.” I said, “ Just ask the judge; if he suspends — 
it, Iam perfectly agreeable.” He then went up and applied to Rivers 
himself. 

I would like the committee to bear that in mind, because an entirell | 
different construction has been put upon it in saying that I asked the 
adjournment of the court. He came in and I said, “If the trial-justiee — 
says so, lam perfectly willing.” Prince Rivers got up then and said, — 
‘The case is suspended for ten minutes.” TI said, ‘That is time enough — 
for me.” About that time the intendant of the town, a colored man by — 
the name of Gardner, came in and walked up and said to me, “ General, — 
I think if you could come around to the council chamber”—which was — 
just beyond Damm’s store from where I. had gone—“‘I think these 
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officers would meet you and this matter can be all arranged.” Said J, 
* Certainly, I am perfectly willing to go,” and I went around there with 
him. I think, perhaps, I got into the buggv and went around to the 
council chamber and sat there, I suppose, for twenty-five minutes or 
more. That was the first time that anything had been said about arms, 
He said to me that he was very sorry that there was any trouble there, 
and all that sort of thing. I said, ‘I see no occasion in the world for 
any disturbance here, and I am surprised that you, by virtue of your 
official position as intendant of this town, have not taken it in hand.” 
He said, “I don’t know anything about it.” We talked very quietly, 
and I said, ‘*‘ Now, it seems to me that the best solution of this difficulty 
is for these people to send these arms back to Governor Chamberlain. 
There is no occasion for them here, and nobody is going to trouble these 
people; all I can say is that it seems to me that would be the best so- 
lution of it;” in which he entirely acquiesced and thought that that 
would be reasonable, and I supposed he concurred in the idea. I did 
not demand the arms at all, and I simply made the suggestion to him in 
those words. 

@. Did you demand the arms on that or any other occasion ?—A. I 
am coming to that after awhile. I said to him that I thought that 
would be the best solution of the difficulty, and he concurred in it. I 
waited twenty-five or thirty minutes. These people did not meet me 
again, and J confess that I was getting a little tired of that sort of 
thing. I got in the buggy and went over to the city of Augusta. I re- 
membered that I wanted to send some supplies up to my plantation, 
and I said to Harrison Butler, “If you will drive me over to Augusta, I 
will get my supplies, and then go out and spend the night with your 
father.” I thought there was no possible chance for a trial. I suppose 
I was gone a half or three-quarters of an hour in Augusta. I found 
that there was a great deal of excitement in Augusta; a great many 
people asking what the condition of things was in Hamburg. I said, 
“Very bad; and I would not be surprised at any time if a riot 
were to break out there.” LI came back, and on the bridge on which 
the highway crosses the river I met four of these people again—this 
tan Sam. Spencer, Picks!ey, and Edwards and Simms. They followed me 
and said, ‘General, we were going over as a committee to look for vou.” 
I said, ‘‘ What is the matter now?” They said, ‘‘We think we have 
got this matter in such shape as that it can be settled.” I then drove 
back to Damm’s store. Spencer asked me to drive around to his house, 
and he thought they would meet me there. {I went around there, and 
when I got back I found that the crowd of white men had been in- 
creased to perhaps fifty or sixty; they had come in mounted, and the 
excitement was increased. I drove up to Spencer’s, and I suppose L 
waited there fifteen or twenty minutes, and still the officers did not 
come. Lieutenant Cartiledge did come up and speak to me. He said 
that he had come down there and wanted peace. Said I, “‘ Certainly, I 
want nothing else but peace.” I waited some little time, and they did 
not come, and I drove around to look for Mr. Butler, really intending to 
go out to his house. When I drove around the square beyond the bank- 
building, on the street that runs under the railroad, I stopped there for 
Some little time talking with this man, and a messenger came and said 
that Prince Rivers wanted to see me. I said, ‘You go back and tell 
Prince Rivers that if he wants to see me he can come to me. I have been 
four or five times now, and I don’t propose to go again ; if he wants to see 
me let him come to me.” He did come to me and said, “ General, if 
these people will give up their arms and send them off, what security 
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have you to offer?” I said, “There is no trouble about the security.” 
He said, ‘‘ Will you guarantee their safety down to Columbia?” ‘J 
have nothing to do with that,” I said; ‘‘ I am here professionally, but I 
do not hesitate to say, as a citizen of the country, that I have no doubt 
that there will not be any trouble; but if you want security, I take it. 
that there are ten or twenty of the best men in Aiken County who will 
be security for these arms until they are deposited in the State arsenal, 
where they belong. I will say that to you, but beyond that I have no 
right to say anything ;” and I rode off. He said to me, ‘‘ I think that 
is a fair proposition, and I will go up and see these people.” They had 
assembled in their drill-room. He said, “If they do not doit they must 
take the consequences.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This must have been along toward night?—A. Yes, sir; it was 
along toward sunset. J rode off from him, and about the time I got 
about to the corner again, diagonally across the square from this drill- 
room, the ramor was circulated around that the negroes were going to 
fight; that they were not going to give up their arms; and very soon 
after the firing was again commenced and was kept up, I suppose, on 
both sides. I rode then to the corner of the bank-building whichis 
near Rawle’s house, and where Doc Adams said he took refuge behind ~ 
the lattice later in the night; and I suppose that firing kept up an hour 
on both sides. The whites who were firing were on that side, and I re- 
mained there. 

There were several attempts to burn the town. JI remember seeing 
the fire blaze up at one point, and I told somebody that they ought to 
go up and put it out, and they did so and put the fire out. It was set 
on fire three times after the negroes were driven out of the building and 
most of them arrested. I rode around to Sibley’s corner, and in the 
mean time quite a large crowd of people had come over from Augusta. 
T recognized a few gentlemen who appeared to be walking around there, 
but the great majority of the crowd I did not know. I rode around, and 
one of these men came rushing up and said, “‘ General, let us set this 
house on fire.” I said, ‘‘No; it will never do; itis wrong to do that.” 
The man was drunk. He said that he had seen Mr. Sibley, to whom 
the building belonged, and he had said he didn’t care a damn; to burn 
it. I rode off. There were a great many outrages perpetrated. Cap- 
tain Conway came across the river on horseback, and from him I got 
information that these people had come from some distance in batteaux 
and canoes, and, said he, “I think if you will assemble them together 
and make them a speech, they will go back.” I said, ‘Then go around 
and gather them up, and I will do so.” I did not see any occasion for 
their rematning there, and [ did make a request, saying that the trouble 
was all over, and asking that they would go back across the river. 

It was reported to me that some thirty of these negroes had been 
arrested and were under guard some fifty yards below, towards the 
South Carolina bridge. These people were very respectful to me, but 
one man said, ** All right; we will go, and then we will sing out ‘ ware- 
house.” I suppose that they were going through stores and warehouses, 
committing a great many depredations. I suppose that the crowd 
would go into the warehouses and other places and commit depreda- 
tions, and they rushed off. I then said to these men, ‘I have no idea 
of remaining here all night. I can’t control these people and I am 
going off.” By that time there had been three men killed—Jim Cook 
and Moses Parks, colored men, and young Merriwether, a white man. 
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Merriwether was the first man killed, and of course the crowd was natu- 
rally excited, and a good many of them were drunk. They were infu- 
riated by this thing, and had passed entirely beyond my control or that 
of anybody else. I suppose about twelve or one o’clock Col. A. P. 
Butler went down there, and he and his friends went off just about the 
time I did, and I left the crowd committing depredations in the town, 
and I have no doubt that they committed a great many of them. He 
said to me, ‘** What is to be done with these negroes?” I said, ‘I 
don’t know, unless you send them to Aiken.” He said, “I have no 
warrant for them, and I am not going to send them off.” I said then, 
“JT suppose you had better release them,” and he acquiesced in that 
view of it. That was Col. A. P. Butler. I then went off with Robert 
J. Butler, and went up through the low groundsof his plantation to his 
house. Next morning I rode up to what they call the dead-ring, and 
there I recognized one of the men as being a man who had worked for 
me two years before, Willis Merriwether, and I spoke to him and asked 
him if he hadn’t had enough of the militia, or something of that sort. I 
knew none of tbe other negroes. I rode off, and the next morning I 
heard that those men had been killed; this man Cook was killed, and 
Parks and Merriwether, before I left there. It was represented to me 
that Cook was looking over the fence ieee g to get over the inclo- 
sure which Adams spoke of here. 

He says in his evidence that I hada conversation with him in his 
room. I never saw the negro, that I know of,in my life. I do not 
know that I ever heard of him before. He was pointed out to me about 
a month afterward as I was passing. 

He also testified to seeing me at that ring just before those people 
were taken out and shot. That is utterly false. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. One witness swears—Harry Mays or Dock Adams, I am not sure 
which—that he heard you tell them to shoot one or more men in that 
ring about three or four o’clock in the morning.—A. There was not a 
word of truth in that. I was at Mr. Robert Butler’s house at that hour. 

@. What time did you leave ?—A. I think about twelve o’clock, in 
company with Mr. Robert Butler and his son Tom, and another man by 
the name of Shaw. We stopped at his mill, I suppose about half an hour, 
and then went on up, and I didn’t know that the negroes bad been 

_ killed until the next day. These two men were killed and were lying 
in the street when I left. Most of them that I saw after they were ar- 
tested had their shoes off. I supposed that Cook had taken off his 
shoes so as to enable him to make less noise in attempting to escape. 

Adams says he heard me talking to Attaway at Rawle’s house at thre 
veranda. I may perhaps have been around there once. He says that 
was my headquarters. I had no headquarters. I certainly had a little 
more sense than to go and get in range of the guns, and that would 
have been exactly in range. I did not speak to him and did not see 
him. I did not know that Attaway had been arrested even. 

@. Did you have any control of that mob at all?—A. Not the least. 
No human power could have controlled them after the first shot was 
fired. It was an unbridled mob. The men that brought that artillery 
over there I did not know. One man came up to me who wore specta- 
cles, and another who had beard. I remarked to this man Conway 
that it was curious that I did not recognize these people, and he said to 

me, ‘These are factory people, and the Irish have come over here for 
the purpose of plunder, and these men are drunk.” I had no more con- 
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trol over that mob than I would have over a northeast hurricane. I did 
try, as long as I could, to prevent what outrages I could, but it would 
have been ‘impossible for me or any other human power to control it. I 
certainly did all I could for three hours—a great deal more than I should 
ever do again—to prevent it. 

These people have all said that I went in there at the head of two 
hundred armed men, and that there were fifteen hundred armed men in 
town. I think there were, perhaps, sixty men from the South Carolina 
side of the river, generally of a class of people who do not commit out- 
rages of that sort, and, | presume, one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred people from the city of Augusta. 1 could only make a rough esii- 
mate. There were enough to do a great deal of damage and commit a 
great many wrongs. I have no doubt of that. I went at the head of 
no army, and had no more idea of having a difficulty when I left home 
than I have at this instant with this committee. I had no pistol, and 
nothing more dangerous than a copy of the Revised Statutes of South 
Carolina. I deplore it as much as anybody. I had that copy of the 
statutes in my buggy, for I really did not know what the nature of the 
investigation was to be, bat I thought that might cover everything. 

(. State whether you had any political motive in going there, or in 
anything that you did there?—A. I never had any political motive about 
it. Some negro has said—lI think one that I met on the bridge—thatI 
said that this thing was to be kept up until November. I never made 
use of any such language. The canvass in the State did not begin until 
August 16, and these democratic clubs were being organized, and the 


7 


canvass had not really begun. It had been very strongly urged by men ~ 


in the country to run ‘Governor Chamberlain at that time, and I had no 
idea of having a difficulty, and never dreamed that there would be one. 
I had no more idea that there would be a riot than a man living in the 
Sandwich Islands. That statement is utterly and entirely false. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge that any person else had any political 
motive in what was done there ?—A. None at all. So far as I am con- 
cerned I had no idea of any political importance being attached to the 
riot; it was a mere émeute, one of those sudden, spasmodic riots that 
break out without being really preconsidered. 


Q. Do you know anything about the organizing of that militia com- | 
pany? If you do, tell us what you know about it.—A. Well, I did not — 


know at the time, but I have put myself to some trouble to learn some- 
thing about it. 


I want to state one other fact in connection with it. After these — 


events transpired, such a different account of them appeared in the © 
democratic papers from what actually occurred, that this reporter whom — 
I have mentioned wrote me a letter; and, although I know that this — 


* 
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note is not competent in any legal sense, and that it is not competent — 
for me to state its contents, yet I think it may say that he stated in that — 
letter that he had not written a line in regard to the matter for any of © 
the Augusta papers. There was a great hurrah made in the papers, — 
and I was condemned without any investigation being made into it, and 
he wrote to me that he had not written any account for the Augusta j 
papers. It seems to have been picked up by Tom, Dick, and Harry, and — 


to have been made the most of, and just put in in that way. 

I afterward came to Columbia to see Governor Chamberlain in regards 
to it, and went down to his office and stated to him substantially as 1 
have stated here. His reply to me was, ‘‘I don’t see how you are to be 


e 


blamed for it. The only horrible thing is the killing of these negroes — 


after they were prisoners; that is murder, ” Said I, “ Certainly, that is” 


- 


murder; there is no civilized man can justify that thing; but I had no 
control over it.” He intimated to me that there was no blame to be at- 
tached tome. Mr. Youmans, of this city, was with me. The northern 
papers took up the matter, and heaped such epithets as “ bloodhounds 
from hell,” and all those complimentary allusions, and of course I was 
very mach annoyed about it. 

I requested Mr. Youmans afterward to go to the adjatant-general’s 
office and inquire if these people had been commissioned. The adjutant- 
general had stated that they were regularly commissioned militia. 

Mr. Stone was sent over there by Governor Chamberlain as attorney- 
general of the State, and he made what I think a very unfair report. 
He did not seem to me to find out the facts. He simply went to the 
negroes who had been implicated, and made his report accordingly. 
Subsequently, in a communication which has been published, I de- 
nounced that report. In that report he says that this company was 
reorganized in May, 1876, and that it was the same company that had 
been organized under Governor Scott’s administration in 1872. 

When I had this interview with Governor Chamberlain I said to him, 
“J must say to you, as a citizen of this country, that you are perpetrat- 
ing a cruel wrong upon these people to allow these arms to stay there— 
a great wrong, that is unjustifiable.” Said he, ‘I did not know any- 
thing about the guns.” Whether he did know anything about them or 
not I do not know. 

Mr. Youmans went to the adjutant-general’s office for the purpose of 
ascertaining about this matter of the militia company, but he said that 
he could find no evidence of any commissions having been issued. I 
know nothing of the legality or illegality of the militia, but I would 
like to refer the committee to the law upon this subject. 

[Section 9 of the act of March 17, 1874, reorganizing the militia, was 
read by the witness, as follows:] 
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SECTION 9. No company can be mustered in unless at least eighty-three men have 
been enlisted therein. Companies now in the service of the State shall at once re- 
organize under the provisions of this act, by the members signing proper enlistment- 
rolls, and being mustered into the service of the State as a part of the National Guard ; 
and for the purpose of such re-organization sixty men shall be considered the mini- 
mum. Such companies not re-organizing, as herein provided, on or before the first day 
of January, A. D. 1875, shall be disbanded, and the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment to which any such company may be attached is hereby authorized and required 
to take possession of all arms, accouterments, or other military property belonging to 
the State, in possession of such company; and any member thereof who shall refuse ov 
neglect to deliver the same shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
Viction, shall be punished by fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, nor less than ten 
dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, and the said property, where- 
ever found, may be taken possessien of by the commanding officer of such regiment, or 
by any officer or soldier acting under his orders: Provided, The general command- 
ing the division to which company or companies may be attached shall have power to 
extend the time for the re-organization herein required upon the recommendation of 
the regimental commander. 


' The Witness. My information, derived from Major Stone, was that 
this company was not re-organized until May, 1876, and my information 
further was that they had no authority from the major-general either to 
have the arms or to re-organize. 

+ Q. Who was the major-general?—A. Prince R. Rivers, sir; so re- 
ported. A great many of those guns had been distributed all around 
the State. 


" - +By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
~-Q. You do not mean to have your statement of the law entered as a 
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part of the testimony, I suppose?—A. No, sir; that is a matter of ar- 
gument, as to whether it is a legally organized company. 

Q. Do you know a man in Hamburgh named Louis Schiller 7—A, 
Yes, sir; [ have known him for ten years. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know his general character 7—A. I think I do. 

Q. What is it ?—A. In what respect ? 

@. For truth ?—A. I think it is bad, sir; he is a man of no character 
whatever. 

Q. I ask you, sir, whether any member of that militia company told 
you at any time who fired first in that riot, who saw the ammunition 7— 
A. Yes, sir; a man by the name of Pompey Currey told me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you know, yourself, who fired the first shot ?—A. I really don’t 
know who it was, because I was clear across the block when I heard 
the firing. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. State whether you ever made any effort to have that Hamburgh 
matter investigated judicially —A. I did, sir; after this thing assumed 
the proportions that I stated it did, and I heard that this investigation 
was going on, and that the jurymen consisted of parties implicated, en- 
tirely of negroes, and the negro trial-justice aad some of the jurymen 
‘were the parties implicated in the riots, then I supposed, of course, that 
political capital was trying to be made out of it, and I sent word to the 
attorneys that if any warrants were issued for me, if they would let me 
know, I would report at Aiken at once; and a warrant was issued, and 
I went down and appeared before J udge Maher, and, on application for 
bail, it was granted to all the parties concerned, in the sum of $1,000, by 
J nudge Maher 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. One thousand dollars each ?—A. One thousand dollars each; that 
is, in each case ; and the court met on the first Monday of September, 
and all the parties implicated reported again, and I, through my coun- 
sel, demanded that a bill of indictment should be ‘siven to the grand 
jury; and my information was that the judge continued the cases upon 
his own motion. It has been alleged, by a man by the name of Albert 
Carroll, who lives at Aiken, that the reason that the case was not 
tried was that the court was intimidated. 

(). Both those statements are on information merely 7?—A. No, sir; one 
of the witnesses (Carroll) who has testified here has testified that ‘they 
went down there and intimidated the court with arms, and all that sort of 
thing. 1 was entirely ignorant of any purpose to intimidate anybody. 
There was eighty of us included in this warrant, and I suppose they 
may have had a party of their friends with them, but I don’t think 
there was at the outside one hundred and fifty white men who accom- 
panied them in Aiken. If there was any disposition to intimidate any 
one, I did not see it. The men had to come with their wagons, some 
of them thirty miles, and they brought their supplies with them and 
camped out and did not appear in the town, but remained out two or 
three miles. Some of them did not come in atall, and everything was 
very quiet in Aiken. 

I, through my lawyers, demanded to have this case referred to the 
gr and jury for the purpose of having an investigation, but it was denied — 
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me, and has been persistently denied me since. The court is now in 
session, and I am informed that no bill has been given out; and I have 
never had an opportunity to have an investigation. I have demanded 
of Governor Chamberlain that he proceed to have an investigation, but 
it has been denied; for what purpose, I do not know. He is charged 
with the execution of the laws of the State, and he has declined to do it. 

If I am the red-handed ruffian and bloodhound that I have been ac- 
cused of being, either his government is imbecile and utterly worthless, 
or I should have been put in the penitentiary long before this. There 
is no escape from that dilemma. I have not only asked for this investi- 
gation, but I have demanded it again and again. 

Q. l ask you whether, under the law of this State, one charged with 
willful murder is entitled to bail?—A. No, sir; he is not. 


By: Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I notice that your State constitution says that the legislature shall 
provide for a registration of the voters, of the electors of the State, and 
the provision seems to be peremptory. Has any law been passed since 
the present constitution went into effect on that subject ?—A. Not 
within my knowledge. I can state in that connection that there has 
never, I think, been an assemblage of a democratic convention in the 
State since that time that has not urged upon the legislature the enact- 
ment of a registration law in obedience to what is considered to be a 
mandatory provision of the constitution. 

Q. Witnesses have been repeatedly asked in the course of this exam- 
ination whether or not you have talked with them. I ask you whether 
you have rendered the minority of the committee any assistance, and 
if you say yes, under what circumstances ?—A. I have done all that I 
could to assist the minority of this committee, at its request. You re- 
quested me, or some gentleman in the State who was familiar with it, to 
come here, representing that you were a stranger, which we all knew, and 
unfamiliar with the history of the last year and the people of the State, 
and I responded to that request; and I have been in attendance here 
since last Tuesday to give you what assistance in that respect I could, 
at some very considerable inconvenience to me. 

Q. I ask you whether you have suggested to any witness any state- 

ment that he did not'voluntarily make ?—A. I have not. I have merely 
attempted to get at the substance of what they were going to state, 
with a view of facilitating your investigation. I have understood that 
Mr. Corbin and other gentlemen have been aiding the majority of the 
committee in that way, and I have done so for the minority, at very 
considerable personal inconvenience, too. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. There is one point to which I wish to call the attention of General 
Butler, in order to give him a chance for explanation. It is a question 
of law and was not a proper thing to go into the evidence, but inasmuch 
as you have already stated it I want to give you a chance to modify your 
Statement if you desire to do so. I see that your constitution provides 
that all persons shall before conviction be bailable on sufficient securities, 
except in case of murder when the proof is conclusive or the presumption 
great, so that there might be many cases where persons charged with 
murder would be bailable ?—A. O, certainly, on the charge of murder. 

Mr. Merrmon. You notice I used the words “ willful murder.” 

The WiTNEsS. There are many instances where parties have been 
charged with murder and been entitled to bail; but if upon an investi- 
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gation of the matter the judge decides that it is murder, then, as a matter 
of course, under the provisions of the constitution the person would not 
be bailable. If it should appear upon an investigation before the judge 
that it was murder, of course under the provision of the constitution he 
would not be entitled to bail. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. The point which I refer to you have not reached. Take a case 
where it is murder or nothing, if you please, if you can imagine a case 
of that kind; if the judge should be of the opinion that the evidence 

was weak and that it was a case that needed investigation, he could 
take bail ?—A. O, certainly ; it has been done time and again. 

Q. It is only where the proof is evident that the prisoner is not bail- 
able?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You spoke of persons coming to you; I wanted to ask you at the 
time if it was difficult for you to move about from place to place; and, 
if so, specify anv reason for it—A. I have got but one leg. and go on 
erutches now. I do-find great difficulty in getting up and down the 
steps. 

(. I meant in that riot ?—A. I was wearing my artificial leg at that 
time; but of course it is Gaga: for me to vet about. I was not going 
on crutches then. 
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LEROY F. YOUMANS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
LEROY F. YOUMANS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, your profession, 
and with what political party you afliliate-——Answer. I am forty-two 
years of age; I live in Columbia, 8. C.; my profession is that of law- 
yer ; politically I am a democrat. . 

(. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign, — 
and if you say yes, state the geveral facts that came within your obser- 
vation in the course of the campaign through the State, as to the man- 
ner of conducting it, whether it was peaceful or otherwise.—A. I did — 
take a very active part in thelast campaign. I made as many speeches, — 
I expect, almost as anybody else, with the exception of General Hamp- — 
ton. I spoke in a great many portions of the State and in many coun- © 
ties. I advocated the election of the democrats both on the presidential ‘ 
and State tickets. While there was intense excitement, yet so far as 
force was concerned the campaign was remarkably quiet. I saw no i 
disturbance, and there was none at any place where I spoke. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. At the time you were there?—A. At the time 1 was there; of 
course, [am simply speaking of that. I know that General Hampton 
and others in their speeches took the same tone. Hampton especially — 
was most emphatic and explicit in announcing that the campaign should — 
be pacific, and his unparalleled personal popularity in South Carolina — 
brought numbers out who were never out before. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is a matter of opinion. 

The WITNESS. No, sir; that is a matter of fact and within my knowl 
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edge. I happen to know all the arguments that have been used, and I 
say that that is a matter of fact within my knowledge. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


q. You know the arguments that were used where you were?—A. 
Yes, sir; and | know the arguments generally used, too, which induced 
his nomination. I know that after the troops were brought here I ad- 
vised the people who had been in the late war that if they got into any 
difficulty with the United States troops not to return the fire, even if 
they were fired into. There was no disturbance at any of the meetings 
which I attended. | 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. State whether you addressed any negroes, and whether there was 
any special desire to have those negroes vote with the democratic 
party ?7—A. Yes, sir; we addressed them everywhere where they would 
come, and in some of the counties negroes: generally attended our 
meetings. It was the special desire of General Hampton and the gen- 
tlemen associated with him to address the negroes. It was the plan 
and policy of the campaign to use all peaceable means to get the 
negroes to vote with us. 

Q. State whether at any time, anywhere, you endeavored by force or 
threats to induce the colored people to vote the democratie ticket ?—A. 
We never did. It was simply by arguments addressed to their sense 
and understanding. 
 Q. State whether anybody else did so within your knowledge ?—A. I 
only went along with Hampton toward the latter part of the campaign. 
The first part of the campaign I was not with him. I, and the speakers 
who were with me, did not make use of those arguments. I do not 
know what happened in other places. 

@. Were you familiar with the political movements of the democratic 
party in this State ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Within your knowledge was there any purpose on the part of that 
party to use violence, intimidation, or proscription to induce negroes to 
vote the democratic ticket 7—A. It is not within my knowledge that 
there was any purpose to use violence or intimidation. As to proscrip- 
tion, that depends exactly upon what you mean. I think there was a 
purpose on the part of the democrats throughout the State that as to 
their future employment of laborers they would be regulated by the 
political course of the negroes. But as to discharging them I do not 
know anything about that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. As to employing them for the future that was the understanding? 
—A. I do not think it was the understanding, but I think it was 
agitated and mooted, and I think the whites resolved precisely as you 
do in your large manufacturing establishments in the North with the 
employés there—that if they did not vote as desired they would use 
their discretion about employing them in the future. I stated myself, 
when asked for ty opinion, that there was no law which would prevent 
a man from refusing to employ any man that he chose. To that extent 
I think the question was agitated. Of course there is no such law, 
and there cannot be any such law with any regard to the constitution. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether you were at any time employed professionally to 
ascertain the facts as to the existence of a company, or what purported 
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to be a company, of militia in the town of Hamburgh, in this State, 
called ‘‘ Doc Adams’s company.”—A. Yes, sir, I was. 

(). State to the committee all you know about it, and how you came 
to be employed, and by whom.—A. I got a letter from D. S, Henderson, 
of Aiken, in this State. This thing happened in Aiken County. This 
letter is dated August 6, and is addr essed to myself and my partner. 

- .Q. Was it touching your employment ?—A. It was exactly that. I 

think about that time Gi got a letter also from Gen. M. C. Butler, asking 
me to go to the adjutant-general’s office and make an examination of 
the records there in regard to this company. His letter is dated the 
same date, the 6th of August. I went to the adjutant-general’s office 
and devoted a portion of two days to ascertaining exactly what were 
the facts. The facts are these, and I drew this certificate, and asked 
the adjutant-general to sign it, which he declined to do after consuiting 
with Mr. Stone, who was then attorney-general. Mr. Eijliotft, who now 
claims to be the attorney-general, and Chamberlain, were also there. 

These are the facts which I wanted him to certify to: 

[fhe witness read a paper as follows :| 

In the office of the adjutant and inspector-general, on the 7th of August, 1876, there 
was no record of any commission being issued to Doc Adams or A. T. Attaway as officers 
in the militia of the State. The only record of any commission issued to Louis Cart- 
alidge or Catalidge is of a commission issued to him as lieutenant of Company A, 
Ninth Regiment National Guards, on November 19, 1873. He took rank from No- 
vember 1,1873. There was no record of Company A, Ninth Regiment Nationa! Guards, 
being detached from the Ninth Regiment and attached to the Highteenth Regiment. 
National Guards. There was no record of any re-organization or muster-roll of Com- 
pany A, Eighteenth Regiment National Guards, everything pertaining thereto having 
been sent, as Purvis, the adjutant and inspector-general, informed me, in July, 1876, 
to John Williams, colonel of the Eighteenth Regiment National Guards. There was 
no record of any commission being issued to any person as an officer of Company A, — 
Highteenth Regiment National Guards, or of any company as Company A, Eighteenth 
Regiment National Guards. > 

That was the result of two days’ search from the records of the office, 
with the papers thrown open. I put itin that shape, because Mr. Purvis 
was aware of my purpose, and has signed an address to the people of 
the United States in which he has stated the reverse. 

Q. Who was Purvis ?—A. He was adjutant and inspector-general. 
If any such papers are in that office now they are forgeries, or have” 
been put there since without warrant or color of law. 

@. Did you examine the records of the office?—A. Yes, sir; with | 
him and his clerk, Mr. Kennedy, who since claims to be elected along — 
with Chamberlain as Purvis’s successor. 

(. You made the search as thorough as you could ?—A. It was made. i 
very thoroughly, and we examined every paper that in any manner re-_ 
lated to it. I told them my purpose, and that I came there in the inter- — 
est of M. C. Butler and the other people who were charged with murder — 
in the Hamburgh massacre. , 

(. State how the militia law required this organization to take place; 
refer us to any law of the State that required the re-organization of the ‘ 
militia embracing what purported to be Doc Adams’s company.—A.” 


Section 9, act of March 17, 1874, 15 Statutes, page 714. Se 
Q. Is the statute providing for the re-organization of the militia now — 
before you?—A. It is, sir. It is as follows : a 


d 


Src. 9. No company can be mustered in unless at least eighty-three men have been e 
enlisted therein. Companies now in the service of the State shall at once re-organiZe 
under the provisions of this act by the members signing proper enlistment-rolls an 
being mustered into the service of the State as a part of the national guard; and for 
the purpose of such re-organization sixty men shall be considered the minimum. Such | 
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companies not re-organizing as herein provided, on or before the 1st day of January, 


A. D. 1875, shall be disbanded, and the commanding officer of the regiment to which 
any such company may be attached is hereby authorized and required to take posses- 
sion of all arms, accouterments, or other military property belonging to the State in the 
possession of such company; and any member thereof who shall refuse or neglect to 
deliver the same shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall 
be punished by fine not exceeding $100 nor less than $10, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding thirty days. And the said property, wherever found, may be taken possession 
of by the commanding officer of such regiment or by any officer or soldier acting un- 
der his orders: Provided, That the general commanding the division to which company 
or companies may be attached shall have power to extend the time for the re-organi- 
zation herein required upon the recommendation of the regimental commander. 


@. In your examination in the adjutant-general’s office, state whether 
you found any records or papers required to be executed by the statute 
that you are now examining.—A. I have just stated exactly in this 
paper what I did not find. I did not find any such papers, as my state- 
ment shows. This paper shows exactly what i did not find. I made 
this examination for General Butler, being his personal friend and coun- 
sel, and I found, and I so stated, that those papers were not there; and 
if such papers are now to be found in the adjutant-general’s office, I 
pronounce them to be forgeries. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. That is your opinion?—A. No, sir; they were not there at that 
time, because I looked through all the books. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. The proper officer was there ?—A. The proper officer was there, and 
his clerk, Mr. Kennedy. 

(). They showing you where to look ?—-A. They showing me where to 
leok, and I asked and staid there the greater portion of two days, be- 
cause I regarded it as a very essential point in the matter of the defense 
of the pai ties charged. 

Q. State whether you went before the judge as counsel in the matter 
you have referred to, and what happened there—A. We went before 
the judge; Attorney-General Stone was there; General Gary, myself, 


and a number of other lawyers were also there on the part of the prison- 
ers. I think there were about seventy-five persons that were charged. 
They all surrendered to the sheriff and appeared in court. The hearing 
_ Was upon affidavits on the part of the State. The attorney-general intro- 
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duced the coroner’s inquests as testimony there. On our side, we intro- 
duced a number of affidavits. The argument was very brief. It turned 
principally upon the amount of bail. The judge decided to admit the 
parties to bail, I think, in the sum of one thousand dollars each. 

. State whether, under the laws of this State, a person charged with 


thurder in the first degree is entitled to bail—A. Under the constitu- 


{ 


\ 
! 
, 


| 


tion of the State he is entitled to bail, unless the proof is evident or the 
presumption great. 

®. In view of that provision of the constitution, the judge Jet those 
parties to bail in the sum of one thousand dollars each ?—A. Yes, sir ; 
the evidence was very conflicting. Of course it would take a long time 
to go over the minutiz of the testimony, and he did as judges ordinarily 
do when the evidence is conflicting—admitted them to bail, as he was 
bound to do under that clause of the constitution. 

@. What became of the prosecution of your clients ?—A. I was present 


at the regular term of the court. 


@. When was that?—A. It was some time in the fall. 


a 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. September, was it not?—A. Yes, sir; it was September—the first 
or second week in September, I am not sure which. The counsel for the 
prisoners were there, and demanded atrial. The attorney-general was 
not there. He was at that time in the State, to my certain knowledge, 
for as I left here to go down he came from the north, and I took the road 
to Charlotte which goes on to Augusta, and at that time Mr. Stone came 
in. We insisted that the case should go to the grand jury, but the judge 
declined to hear argument. 

@. State whether it is the business of the attorney-general to prose- 
eute such cases, or whether it is the duty of the district solicitor.—A. 
It is the business of the State solicitor to prosecute. He is an officer 
corresponding to the commonwealth’s attorney in other States. 

@. He does not act for the whole State ?—A. No, sir; there is a solic- 
itor for each judicial circuit. 

q. Was it his business to prosecute the men ?—A. It is the business 
of the solicitor to prosecute. But, under our laws, the attorney-general 
has the right to come in and take control of any case; and in this case 
he had taken a very active part, at the instance of Governor Chamber- 
lain; and, furthermore, had prepared to resist the motion for bail. 
There had been some correspondence between him and the judge, the 
nature of which I do not know. At that time there was no solicitor, for 
this reason: the solicitor had recently been elected judge. At the time 
when we made the motion for bail, Mr. Maher was judge. That was 
very early in August. Ina few days afterward, in the month of August, 
Mr. Maher’s time expired, and his successor regularly and normally 
went inte office. His name was Wiggin, and he had been solicitor until 
that time. Under the laws, Governor Chamberlain had the right to 
appoint a successor to the solicitor, but that successor was not appointed. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. That very position that Wiggin was in, of having previously been 
acting as prosecuting officer, would have rendered it very improper for 
him to have heard this case as judge, would it not?—A. No, sir; I do 
not think so, because he had taken no part in the case at all; he had 
not been present, and had had nothing to say. He did not put it upon 
that ground, but upon the ground that the attorney general did not 
attend. That is exactly what he said that morning, because we insisted 
that it was a matter of great moment to us that the trial should pro- 
ceed. . 
By Mr. MERRIMON: ; 

Q. It has been sworn here that the reason why the court continued 
this ease was, that the court was intimidated; that there were great 
numbers of armed men there who were friends of the prisoners, and 
that the court could not have proceeded safely with the case. State 
any fact you may know upon that subject.—A. Of course I know noth- 
ing of his being intimidated. As to there being any demonstration, or 
any danger in consequence of his trying the cases, it is false. There 


was a large political meeting, the time for which had been fixed long — 


before, and which occurred during that week. That night, in conse- 
quence of baving to sit up all night, I walked through the town at two 
o’clock in the morning. Aiken is a favorite resort for northern invalids, 
and it has a climate as fine as that of Nice for consumptives, and there 
are usually a great many people in town; and, of course, usually some 
stirring about at night. But at that time it was as quiet a village as I 
ever saw in my life. 
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Q. Did you see at the village any demonstrations of violence ?—A. No, 
sir. 

_ Q. I will ask you the general question whether you are in possession 
of any other fact within the scope of the examination | have given you 
that’ will be material for this committee to know.—A. I confess that I 
do not know exactly now the scope of the committee’s investigation. 

@. I speak of the questions Ihave asked you.—A. No, sir; I do not 
Know of anything special, except the uniformly peaceful tone in which 
Hampton conducted hiscampaign. It was peace from the commencement 
tothe end. I know that he enjoined it upon everybody, and it was our 
policy, and I had no knowledge of any disturbance or any difficulty. I 
know that wherever I spoke, and wherever I was, there never was any. 
At one time, in the town of Beaufort, where I spoke—it was not one 
of his regular appointments—the demonstrations on the part of the 
negroes were very threatening, particularly as we were arraigning some 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s appointees, one of them a man who had been con- 
victed of baliot-box stuffing, and he was then county auditor. Some of 
his friends were there and raised a considerable hubbub. There were 
a number of officers of the fleet, who were stationed at Port Royal, who 
were witnesses of that. That was the nearest approach to a row that I 
Saw during the campaign, and that was caused by a radical negro there 
by the name of Langley. There was no violence on that occasion; it 
Was just an interruption of the speaking. | 

(. I see that your constitution provides, and the provision seems to 
be peremptory, that the legislature shall provide for the registration 
of the voters in the State. I ask you whether there has been any stat- 
ute in compliance of that provision of the constitution passed since re- 
construction went into operation.—A. None at all. 

@. Do you know any reason why it has not been passed ? 

(Question objeeted to by Mr. Christiancy.) 
The WitnEss. Nothing has happened to prevent it except that the 
legislature did not do its duty. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
_Q. Did the democrats have a registry law when they were in the ma- 


jority in the legislature of this State?—A. No, sir; they did not. 

| By Mr. MERRIMON: 

~Q. Can you say that the democrats, since the existence of this consti- 
tution, have been anxious that there should be a statute on this sub- 
ject?—A. Yes, sir. Governor Chamberlain, too, has recommended it 
to the legislature in the very strongest terms in some of his messages, 
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4 CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 3, 1877. 
_Ricwarp ©. WArTs sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Merrimon: 


= 

Question. State your age, your residence, your business, and the 
Political party with which you affiliate——Answer. My place of residence 
18 Laurens Court-House, South Carolina; my age is 23 ; Lam an attor- 
ley-at-law by profession ; and I belong to the democratic party. 
_Q. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign in 
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this State, and, if you say you did, give the committee to understand 


what part that was, and the spirit of the campaign, as you witnessed 
it.—A. I did take a part in the campaign. I canvassed our county 
pretty thoroughly as a stump-speaker, and in the absence of our regular 
democratic chairman, I frequently acted as chairman of the execttive 
committee. The whole spirit of the campaign was one of peace and 


persuasion to the colored people to come with us. 


Mr. CAMERON. You can state what was done and said, but your con- 
clusion that the whole of it was peace is not proper evidence. That is 


a conclusion for us to draw from the facts. 


The WITNESS. We had large gatherings, and there was great enthnu- 
siasm at all of our meetings. Our object was to get up enthusiasm like 


Peter the Hermit did of old, if we could. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How many meetings do you think you attended in that county ?— 


A. Well, sir, I attended eight or ten. 
@. Did you address the people?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. You said you were president of the club ?—A. No, sir; I said that 
in the absence of our county chairman [ frequently acted as chairman. 
(). Were you familiar with the movements of the democratic party 7— 


A. I guess I knew as much about it-as any man in the county. 


q. Ll ask you whether, in your participation in the canvass, yeu sought 
to frighten or intimidate any person into the support of the democratie 


ticket.—A. No one, sir. 


@. Within your knowledge, did anybody else do so?—A. No one, 


within my knowledge. 


@. Was there any such purpose manifested on the part of the demo- 
cratic party, in its organization, with which you are familiar ?—A. None. 

@. On the contrary, I will ask you whether there was any particular 
reason why the democratic party was anxious to have a peaceful can- 
vass, more so than usual.—A. Yes, sir; it was the whole policy of the 
democratic party of the State to do that. Wewanted no violence at all. 
We merely wanted to persuade them to come over to us, and our whole 
argument was that we would give them a better government than the 
republican party of that county ; that we were tired of this corrupt gov- 


ernment. 


q. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. At Laurens 


Court-House. 


Q. Did you witness the election ?—A. I witnessed it. There were 


four polling-precincts at Laurens Court-House out of eight in the county. 
It is rather a large county. 


Q. Give the committee to understand where you were, what you did 


and saw, and if you had large means of observing what transpired 


there.—A. I was at every polling-precinct at Laurens Court-House, pass- 
ing from one to the other the entire day, and saw everything that was 
going on. It was avery peaceful, calm, and quiet election ; no violence 


or intimidation of any kind whatev er. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. You know that fact, do you?—A. I know that fact; it is within,smy 
knowledge. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether there were any armed white men at Laurens Court- | 
House.—A. If there were any there, their weapons were concealed. 
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QQ. Were you where you could have seen them if their weapons had 
been exposed ?—A. I was. 

@. Why were so many boxes used at that Court-House? How large 
is that town?—A. Our town has about five hundred inhabitants. That 
was done for the purpose of repeating. 1 know we made desperate 
efforts about two yeaas ago to get that changed. We had no demo- 
cratic representative from our county, and Joe Crews run everything to 
snit himself. 

(J). How many boxes did you say were there?—A. There were four at 
the court-house village and four in the county besides. That county 
votes about 4,600 or 4,700 votes. 

@. Do you know whether any colored people voted the democratic 
ticket?—A. A great many voted it; a great many voted it who did not 
belong to the clubs. 

€). Do you know whether there were any colored democratie clubs in 
your county ?—A. O, yes, sir; we had several. 

@. Were you familiar with their workings, and the number that be- 
longed to them ?—A. There was only one in that town, and that had a 
great number in it. 

@. Where was that?—A. At the village. We had a separate one 
there; in the country they usually mixed with the white people, or 
rather at our meetings the colored democrats rode with the whites. 

Q. State whether you had a conversation with J. O. Ladd, deputy 
United States marshal, at Laurens Court-House on the day of’ the elec- 
tion; and, if so, state what it was.—A. I had a conversation with him 
about one o’clock in the evening, in which he stated that it was as fair 
an election as he ever saw; that he had not seen anything wrong in the 
slightest degree, except a very small matter at box No.1. He said 
there was a man standing there on the window-sill at the time, and as 
soon as he saw him he appealed to Colonel Ball, our county chairman, 
and he made the man get down. 

@. A witness by the name of Hunter, from your county, has stated 
that there were men armed with Winchester rifles on election-day at 
your voting-precincts; state whether that is true or not.—A. That is 
not true. He said that there was a wagon at one of the polls with men 
in it; that is also untrue. 

@. Did you have any observation of the wagon?—A. I was at the 
wagon a great portion of the time, standing near it looking at the voting 
going on. 

@. What is Hunter’s given name?—A. I think his name is Albert B. 
Hunter; he is an ex-member of the legislature. 

@. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. I do. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is bad for veracity and truth. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would not. 

~ Q. Do you know whether anybody has been killed in Laurens County 
Since or before the election on account of his politics ?—A. Not during 
the last campaign; no one has been killed, to my information or belief, 
on account of his politics. 

Mr. CAMERON. You were not asked for your information or belief. 

_ The WirneEss. None have been killed on account of politics in the 
‘last campaign; that is my idea of it. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. So far as you know? 
The WiTNEss. So far as I know. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who were the commissioners of election in your county ?—A. 
William L. Boyd, democrat, and W. H. Rutherford and J. Y. P. Owens. 


i 
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(@. Rutherford has said that he signed the returns from fear of armed 
men. Were you present when the returns were signed 7?—A. I was not ~ 
in the room, but I was in the court-house, where the votes were canvassed. 
He states in his testimony that he signed the returns because there was 

a number of armed men there who threatened his life. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. How do you know what he stated ?—A. I saw his testimony here; 
I read it over myself. There were no armed men in the court- -honse, 
and none in the hall. He signed the returns and walked out of the 
room very quietly and peaceably, and nobody was disposed to disturb him. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know Rutherford ?—A. I do. 

Q. What is his general character ?—A. Bad. 

@. Bad for what?—A. Bad for veracity, and bad every way. 

@. Do you know whether any portion of the people in your county 
advocated proscription on account of politics?—A. None that I know 
of, and I have ‘a general knowledge of the campaign. I saw where 
Rutherford states in his testimony that Mr. Watts did it. There are 
several Wattses in the county. I donot know whether he alludes to me 
or not; if he did, he told what was false. 

q. A.C. Hunter swears that the night before the election a great many 
colored people came in and hid about the village because the white - 
people were bringing in Winchester rifles and pistols; how is that ?— 
A. That is untrue. On the evening before the election a great many 
colored people came there, and we attempted to get them into the court- 
house to speak to them, but they would not come. A young lawyer got 
up on the court-bouse steps and attempted to speak to them, but they 
drowned his voice by howls and yells. I got in town next morning at 
three o’clock, before day. . 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were you there the evening before when this occurred ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I was there. It happened right in front of my office. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. He says that at six o’clock the whites crowded the polls so that 
the colored people could not vote.—A. That is untrue. Every man 
voted at the village at those four precincts who desired to do so. 

@. There were four there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. In a village of five hundred inhabitants ?—A. Yes, sir. He states, 
I believe, in his testimony—at least one of the witnesses does—that the 
court-house was fired info and rocks thrown in. I got there at three 
o'clock in the morning, and nothing certainly had happened then. 

He says that on the day of the election the whites had a wagon right 
at one poll, and drunken men were standing up in it and cursing and- 
saying the negroes would be turned off if they voted the republican” 
ticket. ;3 

(. Did you observe that?—A. Nothing of it—nothing of the sort. 

Q. Do you have any knowledge of the wagon he refers to?—A. I re- 
member the wagon very well. ; 

Q. Describe the wagon to the committee. He says the wagon had 
Winchester and other guns in it.—A. The wagon had no body on if at_ 
all, and it was pretty close to the polls. It was about as far from the- 
polls as [am from you, I suppose. It had neither plank nor body on 
it; it was just merely, the ranning-gears of the wagon. This polling-~ 


." 
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precinct was the place where men usually drive their wagons and take 
out their horses when they come into town. In fact, that is the reason 
the wagon came to be there. It was a vacant space, and the wagons 
were standing in between the polling-precinct and the store there. 

. Do you know Wade Henderson ?—A. I do. 

Do you know his general character ?—A. I do. 

. Is he a white or a colored man ?—A. A colored man, 

. What is his general character ?—A. Very bad indeed. 

For what ?—A. For veracity. 

Do you know Jordan Wheeler ?—A. I do. 

What is his general character ?—A. Bad for veracity. 

Do you know a man by the name of Raphael Stewart ?—A. I do. 
What is bis color ?—A. He is a colored person. 

Do you know his reputation ?—A. I do. 

What is it ?—A. It is very bad indeed. 

Bad for what?—A. He is a man unworthy of belief. 

State whether he is a defaulter or not. 

(Question objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and objection sustained.) 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you ever take part in a political campaign before the cam- 
paign of 1876?—A. Never asa stump-speaker. I have always taken 
part in the campaigns since I have been old enough. I took part in 
that of 1874 and 1870. In 1872 I did not take any part in the campaign, 
because I was absent at college at the time. 

(. Why did yon go to the court-house as early as three o’clock in the 
morning of the election ?—A. Why did I go there? I always make it 
a rule to go early on election-day. 

Q. You will observe that that is not an answer to my question.—A. 
Well, it is my usual custom, and then, on that morning in particular, 
there were great crowds of negroes going in on the day before, and I 
went over as a looker-on, to preserve the peace in case any collision of 
any sort should occur. 

q. You went there as a looker-on and to preserve the peace ?—A. Not 
to preserve the peace unless it was absolutely necessary. 

(). Were you a peace officer 7—A. I am no officer. 

@. Were you at that time ?—A. I never have been. 

@. Who asked you to go there to preserve the peace ?—A. No one; I 
did not go to preserve the peace. 

@. You stated that you went to preserve the peace if it was abso- 
lutely necessary 7—A. Yes, sir; and I will explain that. . 

(. Do so.—A. You know that from the country a large crowd of col- 
ored people would come in the evening before, and there was a great 
deal of drinking going on when I left; and the whites began to come in 
before day too, because we told a great many of them to come in and 
vote there at that place, because we thought the whole of the republicans 
would vote there, and I did not know but what, through liquor, excite- 
ment, and one thing and another, a collision might take place, as might 
happen anywhere else. The campaign had been peaceable up to that 
time, and we did not want it to be anything else just at the critical mo- 
nent of that campaign. 

Q. Will you be good enough to tell us why you went there so early 
in the morning? You have made a speech, but you have not answered 
the question yet. —A. That is the explanation I gave of it. 

ep Well, why did you go there?—A. For those two reasons I have 
Stated. 
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(. Those are the only reasons 7—A. Those are the only reasons. 

Q. Who was present when you say you had a conversation with J. O, 
Ladd ? 

The W1TNESS. Who was present at that time? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Eaton, the United States commissioner there, and Hubbard, a 
United States deputy marshal. Hubbard I remembered had arrested 
me in 1870, and I knew him, and he introduced me to these other men. 
I stepped up, spoke to him, and he introduced me to Eaton and to 
Ladd. 

Q. Anybody else?—A. No, sir; no other oves that I remember. It 
was rather off in front of Mr. Mann’s store, in the middle of the street. 

(. What were you arrested for in 1870 ?—A. Like every other decent 
man in Laurens County or near it, 1 was arrested under an omnibus 
bill for riot and intimidation. 

@. For being a Ku-klux; was that it?—A. Tor being a Ku-klux. 

(). Was there any Kau- kluxing in your county at that time ?—A. 
There never was any Ku-kluxing in that county within my knowledge. 

(). In your opinion it has always been a very peacefal and exemplary 
county, has it not?—A. Well, it is a fine county; but we frequently 
have little rows and broils there. In 1870, there was a riot there, 
brought on by these fire-brands, the militia-men of the State. 

Q. “Whom have you heard speak of Rutherford’s reputation for truth? 
—A. Well, itis his general reputation in the county; it is a county 
affair. 

(). That you have sworn to before ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, whom have you ever heard speak of it?—A. Well, I have 
heard Mr. T. B. Crews. 

Q. Is Crews a white man and a democrat ?—A. He is a white man 
and a democrat. 

@. Well, who else ?—A. I have heard William L. Boyd. 

Q. Is he a democrat and a white man 7?—A. He is a democrat and a 
white man. 

Q. Who else ?—A. John W. Ferguson. 

Q. Is he a white man and a democrat also ?—A. He is a white man 
and a democrat also. 

(J. Who else ?—A. Those I believe are the only ones that I have spo- 
ken to lately about it. 

(). Have you heard any other persons speak of his reputation for 
veracity 7—A. Yes, sir; for veracity. 

Q. Who ?—A. I cannot call them to mind right now. It is a general 
and common thing. 

(. You have sworn to that before; I am trying to get at the particu- 
lars now.—A. Well, [ did not know as I would ever be called upon to 
state this, and I did not preserve the names of all the men I heard 
speak in reference to it. 

Q. If I had known that you intended to swear to it I would have 
notified you that we would call your attention to it—A. 1 would have 
been very glad of it. 

Q. You ean only name three persons, then, each of whom is a white ~ 
man and democrat, whom you have heard speak of his reputation for 
truth and veracity ?—A. Those are the only three that I can name. I 
understand the obligation of an oath, and I state that it is a county — 
Bp2a0, and I can produce a hundred men here if it is necessary. : 

(J. That is the third time you have sworn to that.—A. I merely wank, | 
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you to understand that I understand the obligation of an oath; I con- 
sider myself sworn, and what I speak I know is under oath. 

@. When did you hear these three persons speak of his reputation 
for veracity ?—A. Well, we have been discussing it here in Columbia 
for the last day or two. 

q. Tbat is, you have heard them speak of it in Columbia within the 
last day or two ?—A. Yes, sir; I have heard these gentlemen speak 
of it. : 

Q@. Since he has sworn asa witness in this case 7—A. Since that time, 
sir. 

@. Whom did you ever hear speak of Jordan Wheeler’s reputation 
for veracity 7—A. I have not heard any of these gentlemen speak of it 
that | have named. I have heard him spoken of in the county there 
by his neighbors. He lives in the neighborhood of the town, and I 
have heard a great many of them speak of it. 

(). Give the names of those whom you have heard speak of it.—A. 
William L. Milan. 

@. When did you hear him speak of it?—A. I think it was at the 
May term of the court of 1875 for Laurens County. 

«. How far do you reside from where Wheeler resides ?—A. I do not 
know the exact number of miles; between twelve and fourteen, though. 
He has figured in the courts somewhat at large, and I found bim out 
there. 

(. Are you intimately acquainted in the neighborhood in which he 
resides ?—A. Yes, sir; 1 know a great many people in that neighbor- 
hood. 

@. Is this Mr. Milan, whom you have heard speak of him, a white 
man and a democrat ?—A. I do not know what his politics are. 

(). Is he a white man ?—A. He is a white man. 

(). Whom else have you heard speak of him ?—A. E. J. Dendy. 

@. When did you hear him speak of him ?—A. About the May term 
of the court, in 1875, or a little before, I believe; 1 do not know the 
exact date. 

@. Is he a white man and a democrat ?—A. He is a white man and a 
democrat, sir. I havealso heard Dr. William Wright, the former owner 
of Wheeler. I believe he was his former owner; at any rate Wheeler 
was in his family. 

@. He is a white man and a democrat ?—A. He is a white man and 
a democrat. I think there were several colored men, too; but I do not 
remember hearing any colored men speak of it positively. I was under 
the impression that I had, but I cafnot call them to mind. 

_ Q. Did you ever hear any colored men speak of Rutherford’s reputa- 
tion for veracity ?—A. I won’t be positive, but I think I have heard 


| Cato Fielder say that he was a damned liar; but I paid very little atten- 


| tion to it at the time. 
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_Q. Is the white or the colored population in Laurens in the majority ?— 
A. The colored population have a small majority. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
_ Q. What wagon is this that you refer to that had nobody on it?— 
A. That is the one alluded to in Hunter’s testimony. 
@. How do you know that it is the one alluded to in his testimony 7— 
an That was the only wagon at any of the polling-precincts there that 
ay. 

Q. You know that there was no wagon at any other precinct on that 

day, do you?—A. There was no other wagon at any of the polling-pre- 
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cinects that day. Of course, I allude to the polls in the village. I was 
not at any others. 

Q. At what poll was this wagon ?—A. This was the one in front of 
Gus. Crews’s bar-room. 

Q. You know what the number of the poll was?—A. I do not. I 
only remember the number of one box—that is, No. 1, which Rice alludes 
to in his testimony, and says that he could not get within a hundred 
yards of the poll. That is untrue, because one could get there and vote 
any time he wanted to. 

Q. Tam speaking now of Mr. Hunter. Do you know of the poll that 
Hunter referred to?7—A. He must necessarily have referred to this one, 
from the fact that I stated to you that there was only one that there 
was any wagon at, the one in front of Gus. Crews’s bar-room. 

(Q. There was no wagon at or near any of the other polls?—A. No, 
sir; the other one was in Joe Crews’s old store, and a wagon could not 
come close to there, because the sidewalk intervened. 

Q. But it might have been out in front of the poll somewhere ?7—A. 
There might have been wagons on the street, twenty-five, forty, or fifty 
yards off. There were wagons and buggies passing, I suppose, though 
I have no recollection of it; but I know there was no wagon anyways 
near any of the polls, except this one. 

@. How large a part of the people of the country around there came 
in to vote at those four polling-places ?—A. I should say that two-thirds 
of the colored population that voted voted there at that place. 

(). At the village ?—A. At Laurens Court-House. 

Q. At those four polling-precincts 7—A. Yes, sir. 

. The largest portion of the colored population of the county ?—A. 
Yes, sir; they voted there. 

@. And what proportion of the whites ?—A. I should say not so many 
as one-half. 

Q. Of the whites?—A. I am not certain about the whites. I know 
that we polled a very heavy vote, but I could not say what number of 
whites voted. 

Q. You cannot say, then, whether it was less than one-half of the 
white vote in the county, or more than one-half ?—A. I think it was in 
the neighborhood of one- half. 

Q. And i in the whole county together there were eight polling-places 7— 
A. Hight. 

(. Do you remember the number of votes that were put into the sev- 
eral polis—the vote in the aggregate ?—A. I think it was about forty- 
seven hundred. 

@. At those four polling-places ?—A. No; at the whole eight. You 
said did I have any idea of the aggregate amount in the whole county ; 
that is the way I understood the question. 

(. Do you mean that that is the aggregate vote of the county on both 
sides ?—A. That was about the number of votes cast in the entire 
county. 

Q. Do you remember what proportion of the forty-seven hundred 
votes that were cast were cast in those four polling-places in the yil- 
lage 7—A. I do not remember; I could not say. 

_ . Give us your best impression whether it was about one-half, more 
than one-half, or less than one-half of the votes in the county.—A. If 
was more than one-half. I expect there was three-fourths of the vote | 
polled at those four precincts; 1 mean three-fourths of the aggregate 
vote of the entire county. | 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: / 


Q. You have told the committee, on your cross-examination, that you 
were arrested for ku-kluxing.—A. No; I said that [ was arrested under 
an omnibus bill for riot and intimidation in 1870. 

Q. What was done with you?—A. I came in under General Grant’s 
proclamation of pardon. Nothing was ever done. I just gave bond, 
and that was the last of it. 

Q. They never prosecuted you ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was there any ground for this proceeding against you ?7—A. None 


whatsoever. ‘There was a riot there in 1870, but I was at school at the 


time. 


GEORGE W. BUSH—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 50, 1876. 
GEORGE W. BUSH sworn and examined. 


The WITNESS. I would ask the indulgence of the committee to speak 
loud to me when questions are propounded, as my hearing is somewhat 
affected. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, your business, and 
the political party with which you affiliate-—Answer. I amin my sixty- 
second year. I was born and raised upon my own plantation, where 
this riot occurred. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Where what riot occurred ?—A. The Ellenton riot. I understood 
I was to be interrogated upon that fact. 

@. Well, you had not been, had you ?7—A. O, no, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. What is your business?—A. Planting, all my life, sir. 

@. What political party do you belong to ?—A. I don’t know that I 
belong, in the sense in which the Carolina population stands in the 
political division of the parties of South Carolina, to one more than the 
other. In the way in which I understand the politics of the State I be- 
long to the honest party. I am a native-born republican, and, as a 
matter of fact, of course I favor republican government—what I under- 


stand to be republicanism North; I am as much of a republican as the 


people there are. I have always voted the democratic ticket. I have 
always supported the Government with arms, and never against it. 

q. State whether you know anything of what is commonly called the 
Ellenton riot, in the section of the Staie from which you come; and, if 
you say yes, state all that you know about it as succinctly, clearly, and 
carefully as you can.—A. I do know something about it. 

. Well, go on and state, in your own way, what you know about 
it—A. Am I to understand that you expect me to relate the origin and 
everything that would have a bearing upon that uprising, and of the 
displeasure that arose prior to the consummation of the riot, or after, or 
at the time that it began? 

@. We want to know everything that will throw light upon it, and 


- you can goon, and if you say anything that is not proper we will stop 


you. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You understand that we don’t want anything except what you per- 
sonally know.—A. As amatter of course. Wehave five senses through 
which we receive information; if there is any one of these senses—as a 
matter of course [ could not taste nor smell anything pertaining to it— 
but what I have seen and heard of my own knowledge would be admis- 
sible testimony; what I have heard, directly or indirectly, would that 
be admissible ? 

Q. You cannot state here generally what other people have told you, 
but state your own knowledge of anything. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You ean tell what any of the negroes told you. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. What they who participated in the riot told you. 

A. Well the feeling for years has been very unpleasant directly in my 
neighborhood between what I term the roguish portion of the community 
and tbose who are laboring and procuring an honest living. We have had 
organizations there which are ruinous to the country, with a gun upon 
one shoulder and a bag containing, may be, from three to five yards of 
cotton Osnabnreg, going about from house to house. That has been the 
state of society there for many years. 

Mr. MrRRIMON. Weill, go on, sir. 

The Witness. There was an effort made on the part of the leading 
citizens to check it. 

Q, When?—A. We entered into it, I think, some time in the spring. 
There was a party there that did not go into contract with any one who 
had no visible means of support; they would go from house to house 
and would make application for employment, and could not be procured 
on any reasonable terms, and we thought it advisable to get rid of that 
class of people, and we proscribed them, as many AS SIX, “having no re- 
gard to politics in any shape or form. There was six men proscribed 
on account of their bad character. They were men that had no profes- 
sion, and they had no permanent homes upon our plantations, aud we 
agreed among ourselves that we would not employ them. They were 
not living upon our plantations, except as they would slip through the— 
houses. “That party still remains in the neighborhood, but they do com- 
paratively less harm than formerly. Our stock had been killed and our 
crops had been stolen frequently, and now the killing of thestock still con- 
tinues, but we cannot trace it to any one in particular. This engendered 
an ill-feeling with those who counseled with us and were honest ; and 
they could not be induced to go into any permanent arrangement with 
us against this rascally portion of the community, to aid us in getting 
rid of that class of the population. 

iam an old man, and I have not undressed myself but three times 
since the 20th day of last March wa’ three years ago. I have been kept 
up tor the purpose of trying to guard and protect what I have. I had 
once in my life a right pretty property, but I was reduceed—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You have not undressed yourself since when ?—A. The 20th day 
of March will be two years ago since I have undressed myself te go 
to my bed, with the exception of three times, and that was after I had 
procured some one to stand guard around my possessions, and I have 
got some one employed this minute to guard what I have. These gen-— 
tlemen said they would remain and guard my place until morning, and 
cousequently I undressed myself on these three occasions. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. What do you mean by that—that you didn’t sleep any ?—A. No, 
sir; by no means, as a matter of course. I would have been dead with- 
out sleep. I mean by that, in consequence of the roguishness in the 
neighborhood of my house where most of my crops were kept, it was a 
practice among them for the last three years to visitmy house from three 
to five times every night and I could see their tracks; they would poi- 
son my dogs and get them out of the way so that they could get access 
tomy plantation. I do not mean to say that these six that we pro- 
scribed were the only ones to do this, and there were white men as well 
as negroes in this. But I kept my clothing on, that I might rise up quick 
and be ready when my dogs gave warning of the approach of a stranger. 
QQ. Well, come down to the riot and tell us about that; whether you 

observed any demonstrations among the negroes, and if you say yes, 
What the demonstrations were, and what the first thing was that 
attracted your attention. In the first place, tell us where you live; how 
far you live from Rouse’s Bridge, and how near to Ellenton ?—A. I re- 
side directly between Rouse’s Bridge and what is called the Double 
Bridges. My plantation runs down to the river, between six and eight 
mniles in length on its longest point. 

@. How iar from those two bridges ?—A. I suppose two and a half 
miles directly up the run to the nearest point; but if you go around the 
roads I suppose you would have to go some four or five miles, maybe 
six; but on an air-line I suppose it is three miles. 

@. Which side of the river do you live on ?—A. The river or the ran— 
the Upper Three Runs? This bridge crossed whatis known as a stream 
about twenty miles in length. 

Q. What is it called ?—A. The Upper Three Runs. 

Q. Which side of the Upper Three Runs do you live, the north or the 
south side ?—A. On the northwestern side. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You are between Rouse’s Bridge and the Union Bridges?—A. The 
Double Bridges. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Now, go on and tell anything to us that you saw.—A. The first 
thing we heard—I had heard 

Mr. CAMERON, You need not state what you heard. 

Mr. MERRIMON, State what you saw, 

A. I never saw the persons; I could not get at it well and make it 
comprehensive to you without stating this, something about the rumors 
that I heard. 
_ Q. State anything you heard from the negroes.—A. I heard a negro— 

this man Dave Bush told me—that came directly—what 1 had heard 
from other sources came from negroes, but through white people; but 
Dave Bush told me that the white men had killed one of their men, as he 
called it. 

@. Who was that man? 

Mr, CAMERON. If he told you. 

The Witness. The man that was killed ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I cannot remember the name of the man that was shot. The war- 
rant was placed in my hands at the time for the arrest of one of the 
colored men, and I was called upon as a mediator to try to reconcile the 
difficulty between the two parties. 
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Q. Who was the man, and what was he shot for?—A. According to 
the negroes, if I.am allowed to state what the negroes’ statement was, 
he was shot without cause. 

Q. What negro was that? 

The WITNESS. That was shot? 

Mr. MERRImMonN. Yes.—A. He said the negro that was shot at Mr. and 
Mrs. Harley’s. 

Q. Go on and state what he said about that.—A. His declarations 
were that he was shot without cause, and that they might as well shoot 
him as to shoot a man of his color, and he would retaliate ; that he 
never would be satisfied until they killed as many of the whites as they 
did of the colored population. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. There had been but one killed ?—A. I don’t know that any one was 
killed, but that was his declaration. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


q. Was there anything else that he said ? 
The W1TNEss. Would I be permitted to state why it was, what gave 
rise to his telling me this ? 


Mr. CAMERON. You can commence and we will see; we don’t know 


whether it will be proper or not.—A. Well, sir, I overheard him calling 
to some white men that were riding the big road; I suppose it is two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred yards from the house that I had as- 
signed him to live in; he was standing about two hundred and fifty 
yards from the building, and the white men were riding on the public 


road, going in the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Harley’s house at the time 


that he called to me. 

@. How many white men were there ?—A. Three. 

Q. Do you know who they were ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, who were they 7—A. One was Robert Dunbar, familiarly 
called captain, on account of his identity during the confederate war. 
I think he occupied a position as captain, and has been familiarly called 
captain since. Mr. Lewis, the telegraph operator at Ellenton—I dowt 
know his given name, and a young man, Willie Hankerson, was the 
other. One was on horseback and two in a buggy. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. They were going toward—— A. They were going up the road 
leading in the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Harley’s, which was some six 
or eight miles away. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Well, sir, proceed.w~A. When they got nearly opposite his house— 
I had previously met them in the road about two hundred and fifty 
vards below where I heard him calling—they had traveled that distance, 
and I had gone perhaps as far when I heard him holler. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Heard this colored man?—A. Yes, sir; I heard him call in such a 
manner that it attracted my attention and I turned my head. I discov- 
ered that when he hollered he did not turn his face directly toward 
them. He said, “ Ke! I will be there to-night if I ain’t killed.” That 
was his remark. That aroused my suspicions that there was oma 
on foot among them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What day was that?—A. On Saturday prior to the commence- 
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ment of what was called the Ellenton riot at Rouse’s Bridge on Sunday 
evening. They proceeded on the road and didn’t appear to notice him. 
I rode down the road, I suppose, about half or three-quarters of a mile 
on my plantation road and deposited a couple of letters which I had 
brought from the office for my nephew and one of my tenants. On my 
way I met some gentlemen from the lower neighborhood, and it seemed 
that their attention had been called to the fact that from some source— 
they did not pretend to tell me who informed them or what had oc- 
curred, but it seems that RLS were going in the direction that the others 
had gone. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That was toward Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Toward Mr. and Mrs. Har- 

ley’s. 
* . That would be in the direction of Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. No, sir; 
Rouse’s Bridge would be rather a northeast course ; ‘they would have 
been going more north. They inquired of me what the state of feeling 
in the neighborhood was, and said that they were on their way—that 
they had heard that there was a disturbance at Mr. and Mrs. Harley’s 
house, and they were going up there to protect them; they had under- 
stood that there was a probability of a riot there, and asked me if I had 
heard anything of it; and I related just what I have related here; what 
had fallen from the lips of Dave Bush. 

I went and delivered those notes and returned immediately on the 
Same road that they had gone. On my return I passed by the house of 
this negro, Dave Bush, that was on my plantation immediately between 
my house—there was a nearer road that I could go up to my residence 
that | had turned out of part of my pastures, and it was a regular 
wagon-way there that I traveled over. I passed by the door and I saw 
his wife and another woman, one of my milkmaids, standing in the 
door, and Lasked her where her husband was, and with that he got up and 
spoke to me very respecttully. He was anegro of very bad character, 
but l employed him; his character was objectionable with me, and I 
was afraid to have anything to do with him, but he pledged himself 
that he would behave himself properly, and if ever me and my wite 
heard a word fall from his lips or there was any act of his life that we 
didn’t approve of, he wanted us to reprove him for it. I believed that 
1 was at perfect liberty to call his attention to the position that he then 
occupied. I was not aware at that instant, however, that he had at- 
tacked the same party that followed Dunbar in the same manner—I 
mean by words. He took his gun 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state that; you do not know that of your 
own knowledge, do you ? 

The WirnzEss. He admitted that he had been there, when he returned ; 
that he had started, but did not go all the way. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Where all the men were 7?—A. Yes; the men that I have just men- 
tioned said they were going to protect Mr. and Mrs. Harley. 

I spoke to him and ealled his attention to the impropriety of his con- 
ducting himself in that manner. I said, ‘* Dave, what in the world are 
you thinking of to address yourself in the manner in which you did to 
those men passing?” He made reply—he admitted what he had done, 
and said, *‘ I don’t know,” he says, ‘I thought it was Johnny and Pul- 
ley,” alluding by name to his former young masters that were raised 
boys together like himself. ‘ Well,” says I, ‘It wasn’t them; but even 
if it was them I don’t think it was very respectful of you to address your- 
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self in that way to them.” Says 1, ‘* What was their business, do you 
know?” He says, “I do; they were going up to protect Mr. and Mrs. 
Harley.” ‘ Well,” says I, “If that be the case was there any impropri- 
ety in their doing so; did that interfere with you or your business?” 
‘¢ Well,” he says, ‘‘no, sir; only if you kill one of my color you might 
as well shoot me.” ‘: Well,” says I, “I would advise you now to attend 
to your own business and let other people attend to theirs. You prom- 
ised me that you would obey or accept my counsel, and I advise you now 
to attend to your business and let others attend to theirs.” 

L-rode on to the house, but seeing these gentlemen passing in the way 
I did—I had previous warning, but that don’t seem to be admissible be- 
fore you gentlemen—I had warning of such a nature that I felt alarmed 
for my own Safety. I usually kept my arms in tolerably fair condition. 
I keep a double-barreled gun, and I had once had a lot of pistols left on 
my hands while keeping a store some years ago—my brother had kept 
it, and they were thrown carelessly on my hands. However, ever since 
November, 1854, I have been in the habit of carrying fire arms constantly. 
Ihave been shot at repeatedly in my life; that is, I bad been shot at 
once, and a cap bursted a second time, and I made a vow, which I con- 
sidered sacred, that I never would be caught without arms again, and 
since then I have worn side-arms, except I was in bed, or something of 
that sort. Besides having some regular pistols that I kept by me for 
use, I had another pistol in my secretary drawer, and I took it out and 
thought I would load it; that I might have a need of something of that 
kind. Well, after I had got through loading it, this man and his wife 
walked by me, within forty feet of me, I suppose. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What man was this?—A. This man Dave Bush with his gun in 
his hand, going in wh: t might be termed, not an airline to Mr. Harley’s 
nor yet an air-line to Rouse’s Bridge, but rather a medium between. 

Q. What time was that in the day?—A. Saturday evening. 

Q. About what time of day?—A. After dinner. 

Q. In the afternoon some time ?—A. I had just had my dinner, and 
had rode out and deposited the letters and came back again. 

@. Was it about one or two o’clock ?—A. Somewhere along there; 
somewhere about two or three o’clock, I suppose. I haven’t seen that 
negro since. 

Q. Haven’t seen his dead body since ?—A. No, sir; I saw one dead 
body only, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Well, go on witb your narrative of facts. 

The WiTNEss. I am not permitted to state what any white man says, 
but I am permitted to state in this matter what the negroes have said. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. So far as Iam concerned you are at liberty to 
state what any of the negroes told you who were engaged in that trans- 
action, and not otherwise. 

Mr. CAMERON. You are at liberty to state what any negro said to 
you who was engaged in those disturbances, and not what any other 
negro said to you. 

The WIrNESS. Now, that’s the trouble. I suppose the negroes that 
were at that instant—do you mean at any time since that time? 

Q. No, sir; at any time during this Ellenton riot troubles, continuing 
for two or three days, as the case may be.—A. Do you confine me 
strictly new to those that came under my knowledge, that was actually 
engaged in the riots? 
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Mr. Merrimon. That you saw moving about or talking about it. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Not necessarily ta.king aboutit. Very innocent 
men might be talking about things; but those who were engaged in 
some hostile attitude toward the whites. 

The WITNESS. As far as that is concerned, it is placing me in rather 
a delicate situation, for some of the negroes ou my place, professing great 
friendship at that instant, were in conversation with me on Saturday 
evening, and were asking me as to what course was most consistent for 
them to pursue. They pretended that they had thought of coming to 
see something about it. This was on Saturday. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. See something about what ?—A. This shooting of this negro up at 
Mr. and Mrs. Harley’s house. I advised them tu go to their houses and 
remain there and everything would be quiet; that nobody would be 
harmed. I suppose that they had seen white men passing in parties 
sufficient to warn them—to alarm them, according to their representa- 
tious; and I advised them to go to their houses; that they would be 
free from danger if they attended to their own business and let other 
people attend to theirs. | 

These men told me that they did so; but if I was permitted to state 
what others said that were not engaged in the riot, they stated differ- 
ently. Two of those same men came to me on Monday after the riot 
had occurred on Sunday and requested me to go with them to bring 
about a reconciliation between the parties. They knew that I had been 
with them on Sunday, and had taken the responsibility on myself to try 
and bring about a reconciliation between the parties. I met the negroes 
. myself, and they proposed my name on account of my age and position. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY ! 


@. You met what negroes ?—A. I met a man by the name of Nelson 
Bush, I think—he sometimes goes by the name of Nelson Weathersby— 
at Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. That was at Rouse’s Bridge?—A. I am now going to Rouse’s 
Bridge from this point, since I am not permitted to relate anything gen- 
erally as to what transpired 

Mr. Merrimon. I would like to hear him relate these things in gen- 
eral to see whether it is admissible or not. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I think we had better keep within the rules of 
evidence. 

Mr. MERRIMON. This is the first time the committee have prevented 
me from allowing witnesses to state what a negro said. We are here 
for the purpose of showing that the negroes were intimidated, if you 
ean show it. It is alleged that the Ellenton riot was a movement to in- 
timidate the negroes in the matter of their politics, and to prevent them 
from voting, or to compel them to vote the democratic ticket. Pro- 
ceeding upon that idea it has been the practice of the committee from 
the beginning of this investigation to allow the declarations of the ne- 
groes to be given in evidence one way or the other; and now, for the 
first time, it is decided that I cannot give in evidence the declaration of 
a negro, unless it is a declaration of hostility to the white people in con- 
nection with that riot. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We have not the slightest objection, if you will 
Show first that these men were engaged with the negroes whose acts are 
complained of. 

Mr. Merrion. One of the means of showing it, and a very material 
means of showing it, is their declarations; the witness says that there 
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are many facts which he knows that the committee will not allow him 
to state. 

Mr. CAMERON. We will allow him to state any particular fact per- 
tinent to this inquiry. There can be no facts which are material 
unless they are pertinent to the inquiry. 

Mr. MERRIMON. (To the witness.) Go on and state what happened 
before you went to Rouse’s Bridge, and we will see whether it is com pe- 
tent or not. 

Mr. CAMERON. You can state any conversation that you had with 
any negro who was engaged in those troubles; but negroes who were 
not engaged in the troubles, you cannot state their declarations with 
reference to the troubles. 

The WritnEss. Neither prior nor since ? 

Mr. CAMERON. No, neither prior nor since. 

The Witness. Can I give the statement of those that were con- 
nected with the riot, only so far as going to see the negroes that was in 
the riot? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You can state any declaration that they made 
that tended to show that they were connected in any way with these 
Inen. But the simply going to see a dead body, that would not make 
their testimony admissible. 

Mr. MERRIMON. O, no; you can simply give to the committee any 
declaration made by a negro in your presence, which tended to show 
his participation in the Ellenton riot. You can make any statement as 
to what any negro told you, during the riot or after the riot, which tends 
to show his connection with the movement in any way. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We are to judge, I suppose, whether it tends to 
or not. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Therefore the witless should not be aliowed to go 
on and state what is admissible testimony for the purpose of showing 
whether it is admissible or not. 

Mr. CAMERON. Go on, Mr. Bush; I think you understand the direc- 
tions of the committee, and you will keep within the rule. 

The Wrrness. I am personally acquainted with a good many of the 
negroes, some of which [ saw in person sufficiently near to recognize 
them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where?—A. At Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Well, go on.—A. On Sunday, ; after breakfast, I rode out ad fell 
in company with a gentleman who was in pursuit of this man Pope, for 
whom he had a warrant. You overrule my making mention of anything 
that passed between the white gentlemen. ‘ 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

The WITNESS. They proceeded in pursuit of where the negroes were 
found. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That is up at Rouse’s Bridge?—A. At Rouse’s Bridge. When 
they got into what is known as the deep wash in the road, where it was 
some fifteen feet deep in some places, and trom four to six at the shal- 


lowest point, I was riding in front of the majority of the men that 
S 





Q. Going along with you at the same time ?—A. I was riding in the 
front. 
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@. How many men were there, let me ask yvou.—A. I could not tell 
you that. 

Q. O, but about how many ?—A. Well, sir, I could state what I heard. 
. Mr. MERRIMON. Just give your estimate. 

A. Well, sir, I supposed there was one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty probably. When we got to what is known—I have seen a map 
made of the place; I am familiar with it myself — 

@. No; don’t state that; go on and state the facts as rapidly as you 
can.—A. When we got clear of the cut, so that we could see, our atten- 
tion was attracted at the yelling of the negroes, and some white men 
came running back that had preceded the crowd that I was along with. 
One of them reported—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. One of what?—A. One of the white men—that the negroes wished 
to have a conference with those in command. At that instant, to the 
best of my knowledge, there was two guns, though many said there was 
but one gun, fired. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. By whom ?—A. It was fired there in ambush, from the best in- 
formation that I could get at on the part of the whites; and on the part 
of the negroes, they testified that they didn’t know who done it; but to 
the best of my knowledge, I thought I could hear a distinction in the 
report I have been accustomed to arms all my life, and I have known 
guns fired so that there would be but one report. 

Q. In what direction did this report come from?—A. Between the 
two parties; and at that instant those in command of the whites that 
felt that they occupied the most conspicuous place, ordered the party to 
about-face, and they retired back up the road again for about from tour 
to six hundred yards. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. That is, they retired from where you were?—A. Yes, sir; from 
where I and they were. 
Q. And that was an advance toward the colored people, was it not ?— 
A. O, no, sir; directly from them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. A retreat movement?—A. A retreat movement; it was nothing 
else. On coming out of the cut, they opened to the right and left. 
During their progress up the cat, there were two additional reports, dis- 
tinct one from the other. 

Q. Two additional reports of what, the discharge of fire-arms ?—A. 
The discharge of firearms, either guns or pistols, I could not say which. 
From the noise, however, I was inclined to believe that they were not 
very heavily charged. 

@. What direction was that; was it on the rear, the front, or the flank 
of your company ?—A. It was not on the flank, but to the right as they 
about-faced, near an old mill, in a sort of pine-sapling thicket. 

After coming out of the cut, (1 was among the last that got through 
there,) I saw a negro at a distance of some four or five hundred yards, 
making his way to where the whites had previously come from, which 
was rather a northern course. It proved to be a man by the name of 
Nelson Bush or Nelson Wethersby; he goes by two names. 1 rode to 
him myself, seeing him in a hobbling condition; he was hobbling ; he 
had been shot through the fleshy portion of the thigh; it was a flesh 
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wound. Iasked him who did it. He said he did not know. I asked 
him where he had been, and what he was doing; and says I, ‘‘Are you 
hurt anywhere else?” He said, * No, sir.” ‘4 Well,” says I, ** who are 
those men going yonder?” He told me it was a man by the name of 
Overstreet—I suppose, two hundred yards, going still in the direction 
of where the negroes were yelling. 

@. A white man, or a colored man ?—A. A colored man. This colored 
man made a statement, referring to the colored men whom I did not 
see. He told me that he was wounded. He asked me if there was a 
physician amongst the party, and I told him that there was. I did not 
examine the wound, to know whether it was serious or not, until we got 
to the lane near where these men were; I took bim right along to where 
they were. I said to him, ‘Come along, they won’t interfere with you ;” 
and he went with me to them; and about that time some six or eight 
or ten men gathered around him, and asked him to show where he was 
hurt. As soon as they was opened, I could see that the ball had went 
in one side of his pants and come out the other, and I knew there was 
no lead there; and I remarked to him, ‘ You have got a bad wound 
there, bat I don’t think it serious; and I will get a doctor for you if you 
desire it.” 

About that time it was mentioned by the most prominent men that 
there were among the whites that we must have somebody to confer 
with EHER negroes. They had sent in to have an interview before the 
engagement, and that they must have a conference. 

The negro man told me that he didn’t feel well enough to go. ‘ Well,” 
says I, “if you are not well enough to go, can you tell me of some one 
that will go?” and he said, ‘* You will find some one at the house, at 
Mrs. Amanda Bush, at the end of the lane.” I rode back, I suppose, 
for a mile, and when I got there there was no male negro on the place, 
according to their representations. I found two or three negro women; 
one of them was the wife of Nelson Wethersby that was wounded. I 
asked them if they would go and bear a communication to the other ne- 
groes, and they consented to do so; said that they would go. This man 
Nelson Bush’s wife was among them, and when she proceeded to go 
along with the other women, when he got there he stopped her, and 
would not permit her to go. The other negro knew me. She was — 
a young woman; was the daughter of a negro that I once owned, 
and she had confidence in me, and knew that what I told her she might 
rely upon. She still said that she would go. We went on to where 
these gentlemen had dismounted, and they were in consultation. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. These white people?—A. Yes, sir; the whites; and I made known 
as soon as I got there—it was proposed that she should go there, and 
she wanted to know who would meet them. There was no one, I sup- 
pose, that felt that they would be safe in meeting any one of them un- 
der the circumstances, as the firing had been done by them, as all the 
whites believed. I voluntarily told them that I would take the chances, 
and that I would go and conter with the negroes. Says I to her, * Tell 
them old George Bush will meet any one of ‘them there if they will come 
there unarmed at the end of the lane”—right where we had retreated 
from. 

At that instant one white gentleman that was present that had the 
warrant, or had a knowledge of the warrant—up to that time I had not 
seen the warrant—he called to me and said, “* Here, George, you had 
better take this warrant along with you, and let them see it, to show 
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them that we are acting under a warrant for the airest of this man 
Pope, and learn whether he is there or not.” They handed the warrant 
to me. I took it down with me, and [ went to the end of the lane with 
this negro, and she went on from there, but she never returned. I 
remained there an hour. I suppose she went on to the negroes, which 
was not more than one hundred and fifty steps from where I stopped, 
or two hundred at the outside. 

@. Describe how these negroes were situated; were they in a swamp 
- or woods, or in a field ?—A. The dell or swamp lay between two fields; 
the dell seemed to be on the opposite side in the edge of the field where 
there was some houses. Whilst I was at the end of the lane, though 
they had crossed over and had come into the big road, and seemed to 
occupy rather.a defended position, rather as spectators than otherwise, 
I could see them; they were some two hundred yards, probably three 
hundred, from me. 

No one met me, and [returned, and reported that they had failed tocome 
in. I thought it was unnecessary for me to remain there any longer. 
Before Lreached the whites, my attention was called by some of the whites, 
who made signs to me that there was somebody coming toward me from 
the place where [ had come from, and I turned around and recognized 
it was a negro man, who was bare-headed, and he waved his hand to 
me in that manner, [indicating;] he beckoned to us, and I waited for 
him, and he told me that this woman had come to them and told them 
my message, and that her uncle, a man by the name of Aleck Bell, had 
stopped ber and said it was no place for a woman to be, and that she 
should not come back at all; and he, knowing me as he did, voluntarily 
came, at the instance of Jim Riley, who was said to be the captain of 
that organization. He stated that Jim Riley said that he would meet 
me provided that I carried no arms, and that he would carry no arms; 
that we would meet there without arms; to which I consented. 

He then asked me where his former young master, Jefferson Weth- 
ersby, was. I said he was up the lane. He said he wanted to see him. 
* Well,” says I, “if you do you can go right along; they will not inter- 
fere with you.” He asked me if they would not burt him, and I told 
him no, and told him to go along, and he went;. and they had an 
interview, and they both revarned to where I was, and we proceeded 
down to where Jim Riley was to meet us. It was just below a few steps 
where there was a little old house. I discovered him in a store some 
fifty or one hundred yards from where I had previously been, and I and 
Jefferson Wethersby and the negro Nelson Wethersby proceeded to the 
store where he was. We had some conversation, and this man Jim 
Riley told me that he had been taken by surprise; that they waked him 
up in the night ; that the negroes there had given the alarm that the 
whites had been doing something that they were not warranted in doing, 
and he had got up, but that he didn’t want any fight, or something of 
that sort. He still had his gun, and kept it in a position that 1 felt a 
little unpleasant about, but [I didn’t give him to understand that I had 
any uneasiness at all. He kept the musket directly in his hand, and 
one hand on the cock of the gun, I suppose intending, if I made any 
aitempt to do him any injury, to defend himself; but he didn’t offer 
to do anything wrong with me. 

We had some conversation there. The first proposition he made was 
_ that there should be an interview. After I had shown him the warrant 
Which bad been handed to me, and told him what the condition of mat- 
ters were, he said, ‘‘ Well, I can’t read it, but,” he says, “I know that 
you won't misrepresent it to me. I assure you that that man ain’t here. 
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Let’s let the matter all stop where itis.” Said I, ‘‘There’s a good many 
of you here, and the neighborhood generally is very unpleasantly situ- 
ated, and I‘had rather have some stronger guarantee than your individ- 
ual assurance in that matter, and you had rather have some stronger 
guarantee than my individual assurance.” Says I, **Do you send for 
some five or six others that is engaged in this riot here with you, and I 
will send for a similar number, and let them all come together and un- 
derstand one another in this matter.” He acquiesced in the proposition, 
but, at the same time, seemed to do it reluctantly, saying that the United 
States would have to settle this matter. I could not see, for my life, 
why the declaration was made. : 

‘Mr. CAMERON. No matter about that; just state the facts. 

The WITNESS. He named a man by the name of George Washington, 
and Ben. Stallings, and Council Wethersby, Jim Kelly, and I think there 
was two or three others. Nels. Wethersby was still present, and he 
sent Nels. to bring them. I told Jefferson Wethersby to retarn and 
bring the colonel and P. F. Hammond and Angus T. Brown, and any 
others that they might think proper to bring, and come to meet these 
men in conference. 

@. That is, you sent word to the whites?—A. Yes, sir; by a white 
man. Hach party went and reported. The negroes camea few minutes 
before the whites, as they were nearer at hand. One of them seemed to 
be very reluctant to come—one of Holland’s constables—a negro named 
Pock-marked John Hankerson, a rather suspicious character. Riley 
said to him, ‘‘Come along if you are coming, and if you ain’t, go back 
and tell some one else to come;” atid I saw that he still was reluctant 
to come. I knew that negro, and I spoke to him. Says I, “John, if 
you don’t want to come into this matter there is no compulsion ; but if 
you really desire, now, that we shall make a peace that shall be satis-' 
factory to all, I insist that you shall come; but otherwise, if you don’t 
feel like going into it, you go back and send whoever Riley tells you to, 
and we won’t object.” A few minutes afterwards the whites were in 
sight, and they rode up. There was some words passed between them, 
nothing of a threatening attitude in any manner or form, but simply by 
way of. explanation on the part of the colonel, who was present, Who 
seemed to be the spokesman on our side in the conference. 

@. Who was tits colonel 7—A. We ealled him colonel—that is the 
title 

Q. Well, who was he? What is his name?—A. A. P. Butler; that was 
the man that I had sent for. 

Q. He was the one you call the colonel ?—A. Not in the sense that 
military men usually do, but he bas been familiarly known by me ever 
since the war, though I never was intimate with the man. I had seen 
him three or four times before. He was the person that ordered them 
to about wheel; that is the reason why I presented him. He declined 
to take any position when I first came in and talked with them; but you 
won't allow me to relate that matter, as I understood it. 

Mr. CAMERON. No. 
Mr. MERRIMOoN. Just relate what happened at that conference. sal 
At that instant it seemed, from the best of ny knowledge, that that was 
the first time he took command there, aad when he came up he spoke 
to the negroes in a respectful manner, avd told them what they were 
there for; that they were in search of a man by the name of Pope; and 
had a warrant for him, and at that instant—I knew this man John 
Hankerson could read, and said I, ** Yes; if you question his veracity 
upon that, John, here is the warrant.” John stepped forward and took 
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the warrant and read it out, and said it was all right; that they must 
submit to the law; but they gave the whites the assurance that this 
man Pope was not with them, and hadn’t been with them. With that 
it was mutually agreed that the matter should drop where it was, and 
each party would disband and go to their respective homes. 

@. When was that?—A. That was on Sunday evening. 

q. About what time in the evening was it when this agreement was 
come to?—A. That agreement was come to, [ suppose—lI left soon after 
my breakfast, and it was about ten miles to where I met them, and we 
rode together some four or five miles—I suppose it was about three 
o'clock, possibly four, at that time that this meeting took place and 
each party agreed to disband. ‘The whites returned on the direct road 
to their respective homes; for a mile returned northwardly in the direc- 
tion from which the colonel came ; and all the whites returned in that 
direction that was on the ground. There was some of these men that 
were present that could have gotton home within a mile and a half by 
going through the lines where the negroes were; but they took a road 
which from necessity took them at least seven or eight miles to their 
homes. I think it is nearer eight than six. Some would not have had 
to go but a distance of from one to two miles who traveled at least 
eight miles; but they went this longer route so as to avoid an issue, 
and it was thought prudent that both parties should retire in a differ- 
ent direction for a mile or so, and [I suppose four-fifths of the organiza- 
tion returned up the road. 

(. That is, the whites ?—A. Yes, sir; the other portion passed down 
in the direction of the Double Bridges. 


@. That is the other fifth ?—A. Yes, sir; they started and they trav- | 


veled out when they got—those that had to go down in the lower neigh- 
borhood were not exceeding ten, fifteen, or twenty, but the organization 
proceeded down the road, passing my house, and we thought every- 
thing was easy; didn’t dream that there was anything wrong. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


q. Did you observe any movement on the part of the negroes before 
leaving the place of conference ?—A. Not a particle; but when we had 
got up . to the head of the lane, about a mile distant from where they was 
gone, there was couriers sent back to see whether 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. When who had got ?—A. The whites. When the whites had gone 
a mile from where this matter had been settled, they sent couriers back 
to see whether the others had kept their promise. We were so confi- 
dent that the matter was settled satisfactorily to all parties and the 
men so anxious to go home they did not wait for the return of’ the 
couriers, and I had gone on home, and was not there when the couriers 





returned. These gentlemen that went came back shortly afterward— = 


the couriers, according to the reports that was communicated afterward 
to us, they returned and stated that the colored companies had received 
some re-enforcements from what is known as Gloster Holland’s neighbor- 
hood, and they had got a lot of guns which had formerly been given to 
the militia in Governor Moses’ 8 time, and I ‘suppose their arms were still 
in their possession. 

@. You need not state what you suppose.—A. Those couriers said 
that they had not disbanded, but that they had received some additional 
re-enforcements, and it was all that they (the couriers) could do to keep 
from being killed. 
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Q. This was their report ?—A. This was their report. That gave rise 
to an effort on the part of the whites to assemble a second time. A 
man by the name of Thomas Wethersby, whom I hadn’t seen, but whom 
I heard from the negroes 

q. A white man ?—A. A white man. The result of the information 
received from Mr. Wethersby was that I was solicited to return there 
to make a settlement with them again. I toid Mr. Wethersby that as 
soon as I could catch my horse I would follow, and asked him if he had 
informed the other gentlemen in the neighborhood of what had trans- 
pired, and he told me that he had to some extent. 

Q. When was this transaction ?—A. Just a few minutes after dark. 
I hadn’t had any dinner. I got my horse and hitched it, and I went to 
my wife and asked her to have something put on the table for me to 
eat, and I went into my room, where I usually took my meals. 

Q. Never mind that; just tell us what you did.—A. You can see from 
the declaration, perhaps, more clearly the position that I occupied. It 
' was so dark that I could not see very well without a lamp, and a lamp 
was lit and put upon the table; and at about that instant I heard some 
firing at the Double Bridges. 

Q. That is what is called the Union Bridge sometimes ?—A. Well, it 
sometimes may be called that way, but we generally call it the Double 
Bridges, on the Upper Three Runs, where this man Bush was killed. 
My wife was so much alarmed, knowing that I had to promise to go to 
Wethersby’s at the upper bridge, that she began to cry, and to satisfy 
her I told her that {£ would not leave her; and I went to a negro man 
on the place and sent him to go and see what was the matter. 

Q. Who was he?—A. Henry Spikes, a negro from Georgia. 

Q. A man living on your place ?—A. He was at that time on my 
place. He was gone, I suppose, an hour, and he returned and reported 
that Basil Bryant had been killed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


— Q. Who is Basil Bryant?—A. A negro man. Iremained at home the 
remainder of the night, on guard. The next morning, about sunrise, 
two negroes upon the plantation—their names I will not mention, and 
others say they were in the riot. They said they were not, but the cir- 
cumstances were so directly against them I have no doubt but they were. 
They asked me to go with them to the Double Bridges to try to stop this | 
fuss. I asked them if they thought it could be stopped. I was satis- 
fied in my own mind that they were along with them. My suspicion 
was of such a nature that I proposed to have an interview with two 
chief characters that they thought had some influence—very prominent | 
negroes. 

O. But proceed.—A. Those two negroes that came to me and tried to | 
get me to go and bring about a reconciliation between the negroes 
and the white people, they gave me to understand that they were fear- 
ful that the whites would hurt them if they did not go under the pro- | 
tection of some one. I told them to remain until I got my breakfast, 
and I would give them their breakfast and would go with them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This was on Monday morning ?—A. Yes, sir. In a very short 
time after that there was some five other neighbors of mine came to my — 
house. They had heard, I suppose, of the shooting that bad taken 
place at the Double Bridges, and wanted to learn what had transpired — 
there and how things were. I told them that I was in perfect igno-— 
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rance of anything at all; could not tell them anything outside of what 
these negro men had told me; that I did not suppose they were impli- 
cated in the riot. I told them of the approach of those two negroes 
that was in the yard for the purpose of trying to bring about a recon- 


- Giliation, and told them to go down and get something to eat, and after 


we got breakfast we would proceed to see if we could not bring about 
a reconciliation. I suggested to them to go up the big road a certain 
distance within, I suppose, half a mile, may be not quite so far, of the 
Double Bridges, and I would go in company with these two negroes 
through my plantation, a nearer route between the place where we were 
and where they were reported to be. 

Q. That is, between the whites and blacks?—A. Yes, sir. On my 
way I met a couple of negro women, and one of them was the wife of 
this man Dave Bush, coming from the riot. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Had she been in the riot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

: Just tell what they said.—A. She said there were two thousand 
negroes there at the Double Bridges, and that a man by the name of 
Bryant and others swore that they would not hear any talk of peace; 
she was present herself, according to the negroes. I believed it myself, 
because I knew her to be a bad woman and a bad character, and I had 
ejected her from my yard in the spring, and still she was imported by 
her husband on the place with certain restrictions; but I overheard the 
conversation that passed, and she said that they swore that they would 
kill any man, white or black, that came to them to say anything about 
peace. 

J asked the men if they would still come with me, and they said they 
would. We went on, and when we got about, IL suppose, a half mile, at 
a little store that was at the corner of my field, right at the Double 
Bridges, I discovered some negroes in one of my negro-houses, and I ree- 
ognized one of them as a trusty old fellow that I had confidence in, and 
J just beckoned my hand to him. 

-Q. He was living right there ?—-A. He was living there at the time. 
He came to me, and he was somewhat under the influence of liquor, and 
he warned me that I was in danger. I told him that the object of our 
visit was to try and bring about a reconciliation. He didn’t give me 
any encouragement at all, but told me that I was in danger if I went 
there. He did not know anything about these five white men being at 
the upper end of the lane. I felt that the speed of my animal would 
place me out of their reach if they had any hostile intentions toward 
me. I passed between the two parties- 

@. Between what two parties *—A. The negroes and the whites. 

Q. How many whites were there ?—A. I suppose there were five. 

Q. Five whites?—A. Yes, sir; and those five had been requested by 
me, that if they saw any approach of colored men they should put off 
back and not fire upon them, which they promised me they would do. 
They were aware of what I was laboring to effect. These other two 
hegroes went through, and I remained there. 

After separating from this old fellow that I was speaking of, I rode to 
the corner of the lane where the white men were. Whilst there, I could 
see a good deal of stirring just in the rear of those negro-houses; they 
Were passing to the rear, and the lands were somewhat broken, and I 
began to get uneasy for fear I might be cut off and perhaps killed, and 
I thought that they might go to my house and injure my family. I 
concluded I would return home; so I rode off into the valley there. I 
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suppose I rode back eight hundred yards from there, and at that in- 
stant I heard some rattling of horses’ feet, and I looked around and I 
saw the white men running up the lane at the utmost of their horses’ 
speed. 
~ Q. Away from where the colored men were?—A. Away from where 
the negroes were, going back in the direction of my house. 

(. Those were the same white men that you had been with ?7—A. That 
I had suggested for them to retire. In afew minutes after that I saw 
three negroes come to the fence and make signs tor me. They were on 
foot, with their hats off, having nothing in their hands but their hats. 
I thought I recognized one of them to be a man that my father once 
owned, by the name of Wash. Bush. I rode forward and met him. It 
turned out that this man had met with this man, Allen Flint; but some 
six or eight or ten of them had come up, and these men were sprung 
upon by surprise, and they retreated; but they were pursued by a man 
by the name of Solomons. He waved his handkerchief, and part of 
them returned, apd the others never did come back; but I gave them 
an assurance that I would use my influence to suppress the riot, and 
request them to do likewise. 

(). They were colored men ?—A. They were colored men. I returned 
home and got my dinner, and some of the negroes went along with 
me; and after dinner I had some curiosity to see if I could hear any- 
thing further from that country, as those men had declared that there 
was some thousand negroes that had been there, and these men re: 
ported that they had retired and gone in the direction of Ellenton. 
This man, Wash. Bush, told me that it was all he could do to save—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


. Who is this Wash. Bush ?—A. He is a negro—the one that came 
sah me. 

Q. Not one of those engaged with these hostile negroes 7—A. This | 
man, Wash. Bush, is looked upon in the eyes of a great many as being 
a desperate man ; ‘put in that Sunday-night fight he acted rather con- 
spicuously in trying to reconcile the negroes that had been preparing 
for this emergency, according to his statement, and according tg the 
statement of white men. 

(Q. And was still acting so?—A. AsI thought so, sir; and he said 
that he followed them to Ellenton, and it was “through his instrumen- 
tality that he succeeded in getting this man Coker, that was said to have 
been killed, whom I saw lying dead several days afterward, near Ellen- 
ton—he told me that he followed them, and that it was all he could 
do 

Q. You need not state that.—A. I omitted to relate one little instance 
that occurred that perhaps is due. This man Solomons 

Q. Who is he?—A. A white man. He handed me a note addressed 
to the man in command of the whites, not addressed personally to any 
one. I told him that I was not authorized, that I was not in command 
of the white men, but [ was there as a mediator to get these negroes in; 
but says I, ‘1 will do this much. Ido not intend to prove treacherous 
to any party. ” These white men—I had no knowledge that there was 
another. white man on the road at any point. I didn’t suspect that there 
was a white man on the road above the Double Bridges. I thought 
those gentlemen had all gone home, and those five men were the only 
force on the part of the whites that there was inthe neighborhood, and 
I turned this thing over to a man by the name of John Green, a white 
man, a neighbor, and requested him if he knew of any one whom he 
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could send to send it to them; and a man did start with it, but whether 
he went to them with it I don’t know. I never seen nor heard anything 
further from it. 

(). Do you know whom that note was from ?—A. It had the signature 
of a man by the name of Council Bryant 

@. What was he, a white man ?—A. He was a negro—and this man 
Wash. Bush, that I have just spoken of, and Joseph Bowers—three 
negroes. It seems that they proposed to stop any further proceeding 
in the way of hostilities until they could have an interview with the 
whites. On Monday evening, as I related, after dinner, I found the 
road filled with white men. 

@. Near your house 7—A. Pretty much at the point where I had left 
those negroes, and they were in a moving condition on toward the 
bridge. | 

@. Toward which bridge ?—A. The double bridges. i followed in 
the rear 

(). About how many of those white men were there?—A. About the 
same number. 

q. About what number ?—A. Between one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty men. 

(). Between one hundred and one hundred and fifty white men ?—A. 
I, judged so. They crossed the bridges. I stopped at what I call Solo- 
mou’s store, right at the corner of my fie:d there. Not thinking it ad- 
visable for me to leave my family any further, I remained there. I had 
no interview with the men that seemed to maneuver the matter, in any 
way at all. I looked upon it that the negroes had violated their 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY, You need not state anything of that sort. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You can state whether they did violate their agreement ?—A. 
There is no question on that point; they did do it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


q. You have stated the facts as you went along ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Well, then, it is unnecessary to state conclusions. 

The Witness. They crossed the bridges, and I stopped at this little 
store. 

(). How far is that from the bridges ?—A. A hundred and fifty or 
two hundred yards—I suppose, possibly, two hundred yards. Those 
men went across and out of sigkt. 

@. Was there any assemblage of negroes there at that time 7?—A. At 
the store ? 
 Q. No, at the bridges ?—A. I did not cross them; I could not tell. 

@. Did you see any ?—A. I saw none but one old man; at that in- 
Stant I saw one old man. Afterwards some others did come up, but 
they did not appear to be in a hostile attitude. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What happened after that in connection with those disturbances ? 
—A. This old man’s business there was to put the negro away who had 
been killed on Sunday night. It seems there had been an inquest on 
him and he said he received some 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state what he said. 

The Witness. Very well. That old negro went off, and there was an 
assemblage of some others, colored and whites together. 

@. At what time did the white men pass over the bridges?—A. A 
few minutes after. I have no doubt but they returned immediately, as 
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soon as the others went on in the direction of Ellenton; they may have 
been at Ellenton at the time, and I suppose they were, but they came 
up to where I was at the store. Among other things, language fell from 
the lips of the white men that I have not spoken since the time that I 
have related to you, my not undressing myself, as much as two years 
ago the 20th day of last March—l heard something fall from his lips, 
addressing himself to some white men and one colored man, relative to 
this man, Council Bryant, that pertained to his position. 

Q. Who was Council Bryant?—A. He was the negro man that had 
written this note that I made reference to. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was that the Bryant that was killed ?—A. No, sir; he was not the 
one that was killed; he is still living; but I had received further infor- 
mation from some whites that that man, Council Bryant 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state what that was. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State what you did, Mr. Bush.—A. The facts are simply this, that 
I heard that he was in the hands of these men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That who was?—A. This man, Council Bryant. I became satis- 
fied, as a matter of course, from the standpoint that 1 took—— 

@. Do not tell us that any more; go on and get through.—A. I took 
a gallop from there and galloped, I suppose—— 

Mr. MERRIMON. We don’t care how far you galloped. 

The WITNESS. Between half and three-quarters of a mile. We found 
this negro in the men’s possession. 

(. (By Mr. CHRISTIANCY.) In whose possession 7—A. I don’t know 
who they were. 

Q. Whites or blacks?—A. Whites; and I told them who I was; and 
they had a negro that I once owned, by the name of Henry Clay. One 
man asked Mr. Robert Dunbar if he would vouch for him; I was riding 
tolerably fast, and I took it for granted that it came from Dunbar’s 
mouth that he said he would vouch for him. There were several ne- 
groes that they had along with them that they looked upon with sus- 
picion, and the gentleman that had them in charge says, * 1f you gentle- 
men will vouch for them, we will just turn them over to you;” and we 
said that we would ; and they told them to stand out, and they did it. 

Q. Who was it said that?—A. The white men that met us made that 
remark. 

@. Who seemed to be the leader there ?—A. J hadn’t seen the leader. 

(. Who was it made use of that remark: ‘If you will vouch for 
them I will turn them over to you?”—A. The white man who was il 
charge. He was a stranger to me. I returned immediately home. 

(). I should like to know just where this last place was where you 
found these negroes in possession of the whites ?—A. At the end of the 
lane between Williamson Newman’s and Robert Dunbav’s. 

(). Was it near the two bridges, as you call it?—A. It was ‘hee 
quarters of a mile, may be half a mile from there. 

Q. Which way 1_A\ Toward Ellenton ; between Ellenton and Rouse’s 
Bridge; but they had diverged from the main road leading to the double 
bridges. 

_ Q. It was nearer to Ellenton than it was to the double bridges, was” 
it?—A. No, sir; about the same distance. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What did you do then ?—A. I returned home, and on my return 
_ I found some negroes and white men at this little store. I had to re- 
turn right on the same course I came. 

(. About how many of each did you find there ?—A. Asa matter of 
course, it is more guess than anything else; there may have been eght 
or ten. 

@. Hight or ten of each?—A. Not so many of both, but togerher, 
probably—ten or fifteen, white ae black. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. What time of day was it you got there?—A. It was after dinner ; 
in the evening. 

Q. That was Monday evening ?—A. Yes, sir. When I left the store 
to go on to the house I halted, but didn’t get down; I halted my horse 
afew minutes. One of the negroes that was present, that stopped on 
my place—one of those same men that I refer to who wanted to go and 
see if he could not bring about a reconciliation—asked me not to leave 
him; to ride slow so that he could keep up with me, and I did so. In 
proceeding home I met with some more strangers—white men. 

(. How many ?—A. I suppose there was—I could not form any defi- 
nite idea as to the number—somewhere between twenty, or thirty, or 
fifty ; twenty or thirty, [ suppose; probably thirty. They inquired for 
Colonel Butler and his whereabouts. I learned from these men that 
they were on their way to Rouse’s Bridge ; but then I suppose I am re- 
stricted from stating-—. 

Q@. That is the proper way to state it; you learned that they were on 
their way to Rouse’s Bridge 7—A. No; the other white men were on 
their way to the Double Bridges. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


. State what was done.—A. These men inquired of us their where- 
abouts ; they wanted to know of me where Colonel Butler was going, 
and I had learned at the time I vouched for this negro that they were 
on their way on the opposite side of the run, going up to the Double 
Bridges. I gave that information to those gentlemen, and they asked if 
there was a nearer road that they could go than to follow him aroand, 
and I told them that there was my plantation road, and they insisted 
_ that I should direct them in that way. This negro seemed to be some- 
what frightened and was anxious that I should not leave him: 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. This negro lived on your place ?—A. Yes, sir; he lived on my place. 
I told him that he need not apprehend any danger, that they would 
not injure him, and they went on and paid no attention to him. When 
we got to my house, it was getting so late that I persuaded them 
that they had better stop and take quarters at my house and not pro- 
ceed any farther, and they insisted that they rather get nearer, so that 
if there was any need of their presence where we apprehended the 
greatest danger, which was at Rouse’s Bridge—from the information 
that had been received, it was generally believed that they were in 
greater numbers there than at any other point, and the greatest number 
of those that we were passing in the road had come trom there after 
the first disturbance. Consequently I rode up there with them. It was 
hight when they got there. They staid there all the while, and did not 
go to the bridge at all. The next morning they came back’ by my house 
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and returned in the direction of Ellenton. There was no engagement 
from that time forward. 

Q. That was Tuesday morning that they returned ?7—A. That was 
Tuesday morning that they returned. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(). Well, what else do you know? Were you at the winding-up, the 
settlement, when the Federal troops were there ?—A. No, sir; not at the 
settlement. I heard of the settlement up at Rouse’s Bridge. I saw some 
of the troops, after they bad been in the neighborhood a day or two, 
passing; and it was rumored that there was some negroes fired upon in 
the direction of Robbins. __ 

Q. State whether you saw the negroes moving about with guns in 
their hands.—A. I saw a great many on Sunday with guns in their 
hands, at the time that I was at the end of the lane waiting for the in- 
terview. 

@. Which way were they going ?—A. They were stationary; seemed 
to be watching the actions of the whites. 

Q. How many negroes did you observe during this time with arms ?— 
A. I made no count. 

Q. I do not expect you could give every one, but give us a general 
idea.—A. At Rouse’s Bridge, the nearest case that I could see that was 
exposed in the open road, I suppose fifty would cover the number that 
I saw, though from the noise that was made I would judge it was much 
greater—at the time of the yelling. 
~ Q. Well, what number at the Double Bridges ?—A. They had a good 
many Monday morning, before I got there; that is from the say-so of 
others, but not from my knowing. 

. Can you state whether, witbin your knowledge, the white people 
had any political motive in that move?—A. None on earth. 

(. Had you any political motive ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you thought of politics ?—A. Not in the least. 

@. Did you see or hear anything that led you to believe so from any 
one ?—A. Well, if it was, it was on the part of the colored population; 
they were suspicious. The declaration or reports from the negro Bush 
would warrant me in the belief that they did contemplate making an 
assault from the quantity of ammunition that they had. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you know anything about that ?—A. I was not present to see 
it, but I got it from the negroes. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What was understood to be the leading cause; what did you 
learn from the negroes was the leading cause of that disturbance ?—A. 
The shooting of the negro at Mr. Harley’s. 

Q. They had resolved to avenge themselves ?—A. Yes, sir; to kill an 
equal number, at least. 

Q. State whether you said in July last, or at any other time, to 
Daniel Rouse, that the whites would carry the election by fair or foul 
means.—A. No such conversation ever passed between me and Daniel 
Rouse. In July I had given him warning—he was a negro that I 
found not at all disposed to keep his contract, and 1 gave him warning 
then in June; no, in July—that he could not stay on my plantation 
another year. He had failed to keep his contract by planting the quan- 
tity of land he was to plant for me and cultivating it. 

Q. Did you say to him in July, or at any other time, that the demo- 
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‘erats would carry the election by fair or foul means ?—A. Nota word of 
truth in it, sir. 

Q. State whether you stated to Dave Bush at any time that if he 
voted the republican ticket be could not stay on your plantation another 
year ?—A. There was an interview between Dave Bush and myself some 
months prior to this riot; he was working on my plantation, and he 

_ brought some grave charges against me. I never have made a practice 
of talking politics to negroes on my plantation; I leave that discretion- 
ary with them, to vote as they please. Dave Bush told me that he un- 
derstood that we all were going to kill all the negroes—that is the im- 
pression left on my mind—in the presence of my wife. I demanded of 
him his authority. 1 contradicted it first, and told bim it was a 
lie; that I had never used such language in ny life; and I said, I want 
to know your authority.” He didu’t like to tell me. I told him that it 
was a lie, and unless he told me who his authority was I should con- 
sider that he manufactured it himself, that he made the lie; in order 
to draw it from him, ef whom he got that declaration. 

Some three days after that time the same report was made known to 
me by the son of a cousin of mine, that this man Wash Bush gave pub- 
licity to the same lie, that I had used the same language. The first 
time I met Wash I attacked him about it, and asked him his authority. 
He very readily gave me his authority; he said it was a man by the 
name of Philip Dunbar, a man I never bad any discussion with in my 
life, and [ don’t allow him on my land; and after the riot I met him and 
asked bim his authority. He told me that he never told Wash Bush 
su h a thing in his life. 

@. Did you tell Dave Bush that if he would not vote the democratic 
tic ket he could not stay on your place another year ?—A. I never in my 
life told him such a thing. 

@. State whether your wife, in your presence, at any time told Dave 
Bush that he would regret saving that he hoped to die a republican.— 
A. I never heard her use such language in my life; I could not say that 
she never did say it. 

(). Did she ever say it in your presence ?—A. No, sir; she never said 
it in my presence. 
 Q. State whether at any time about the time of the riot, in the pres- 
ence of Milly Bush or any one else, you said that he was the first per- 
‘son that would be killed.—A. Never thought of such a thing. 

@. Did you do it ?—A. Never did any such a thing in my life. 

. State whether at any time you threatened to kill Milly Bush.—A. 
I never did, sir. I have forbid her the privilege of my yard. I had her 
employed in January during my sickness while I was confined to my 
‘bed, about a month and a half, and during that interval my wife had 
her employed, and we found that her stealings were so great that we 
could not bear her, and at the end of a week we got rid of her; and I 
forbade her the privilege of my plantation until this man married her, 
and by his fair promises I was induced to let him take her home, upon 
‘the condition that she should keep out of my yard. 

Q. Do you know Nelson Bush ?—A. Yes, sir; I know Nelson Bush. 

@. Do you know his general character ?—A. It is generally bad, as 
far as truth is concerned. I would not believe him upon oath. 
~ Q. Do you know a negro man named Joe Scott?—A. I do, sir. 

@. Do you know his character 7?—A. It is generally bad. 

Q. Bad for what?—A. As a thief and a liar. 

Q. Do you know Darius Wethersby ?—A. I do, sir. 
~- Q. Do you know his character ?—A. Bad, sir. 
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Q. State if you know it first, and then state if it is bad or good.—A. 
Ido knowit. 

(. And do you say it is bad ?—A. I do know it is bad. 

@. Bad in what respect ?—A. Well, gentlemen, in making answers 
to these questions—perhaps I am a little different from most of men 

Q. O, well, we do not care about that; we want to know the fact. 
What is it bad tor?—A. As far as a man’s truth is concerned I weuld 
not believe any man that was a common liar. I look upon him asa 
thief and a liar. 

Q. Is that his conmon reputation ?—A. That is his common reputa- 
tion. 

Q. Do you know a negro named James Riley 7?—A. I do. 
~ Q. What is his general reputation ; what do people say about him ?— 
A. Ihave not beard but few men speak of him, but as far as my gen- 
eral knowledge of the man extends his reputation for truth is bad. 

@. Do you know a man named Gloster Holland 7—A. I do. 

Q. Do you know his reputation ?7—A. I know it is bad. 

(). Bad for what 7—A. I have seen him perjure himself. 

(). Where did you vote ?—A. At Boyd’s Store. 

(). Was there any disturbance there on that day ?—A. None that I 
know of. 

Q. You were there all day 7—A. No, sir. 

(. How long were you there ?—A. I went there in the morning; went 
to my dinner, and then returned there in the evening, and I remained 
there until after the votes were counted. 

(J. Was there any violence toward the colored people or anybody 
else ?—A. None in the world. 

(). Do you know whether the colored people voted or not?—A. I think 
all voted that was considered eligible by both parities, as far as my 
knowledge goes. 

Q. AS “far as you observed, it was a peaceable and quiet election ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). You say you would not believe Nelson Bush, nor Joe Scott, nor 
Darius Wethersby, nor James Riley, nor Gloster Holland; do you con- 
sider them all thieves?—A. Not all thieves; they would vary in degree. 
But my opinion is that any man that will tell a lie will swear to one. 

Q. That is not answering my question.—A. In that sense I answered 
it. Any man that will willfully make a false declaration, 1 believe, will 
Swear to one. 

(). L ask you whether you stated that Joe Scott and Nelson Weth- 
ersby were thieves; is that so?—A. Is that so? 

Q. Yes.—A. It is their general reputation. 

(. How is it with James Riley ?—A. He has the same reputation that 
they have. 

Q. How is it with Gloster Holland ?—A. I never knew of his stealing; 
but as to his veracity for truth, | have told you enough about that. 

@. Do you know anything about Joe Scott’s stealing ?—A. Only from 
general rumor. 

@. Do you know anything about: Darius Wethersby’s stealing ?—A. 
General rumor, sir. 

(). James Riley ?—A. General rumor. 

(. Was any of them ever convicted of stealing ?—A. They may have 
been for aught I know. 
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* Q. Do you know of any such thing of their ever being tried and con- 
victed for stealing ?—A. I could not call it to my mind instantly, but 
there’s various ways of conviction not through the courts. 

@. I mean through thecourts. Was he ever prosecuted for stealing ?— 
A. Joe Scott has been. 

q. You are sure of that ?—A. He made acknowledgment to that fact, 
as | was informed by a negro. 

@. Were you informed by the negro that had prosecuted him ?—A. 
He compromised the case by paying for if. 

(). Were you informed that he was prosecuted at all, or did he com- 
promise without being prosecuted ?—A. I furnished him money if the 
parties would prosecute the case. There was some hogs stolen, and he 
was one of those rogues that was going about with a bag; that was his 
general character. 

(. Do you know of his having been convicted for stealing ?—A. I 
do not. 

@. Well, Darius Wethersby ; do you know whether he has ever been 
convicted for stealing ?—A. No conviction that has ever transpired to 
my knowledge. 

@. No prosecution has come under your knowledge ?—A. Not of my 
personal knowledge—general runmor—except the men that I have vouched 
for that I don’t believe under their oaths. 

_ Q. What is the particular reason why you would not believe Gloster 
Holland under oath 7?—A. Because I heard him take an affidavit that I 
knew was false. 

@. That is the reason ?—A. Yes, sir. I knew that he knew it was 
false, because it emanated from under his own hand. 

Q. That is the reason that you say his reputation is bad for truth?— 
A. For truth; that is one of the reasons; I don’t say that from general 
rumor. From general rumor he is perhaps one of the worst men in the 
whole country. 

Q. Are all these men republicans ?—A. I can’t say. 

@. Just think a moment whether they vote the republican ticket.— 
A. What they vote is one thing and what they are is another, as far as 
my knowledge extends. 

(. 1 want to know whether they don’t vote the republican ticket ?— 
A. [ think Gloster Holland does. 

(). How is it with James Riley ?—A. I never saw him vote in my life. 

(). You may never have seen him vote, but do you know that he acts 
with them, that he co-operates with them ?—A. As a matter of course, 
as a general rumor, I have no doubt that all cf them voted the republi- 
can ticket. 

(). Are they not all active republicans ?—A. Not in my construction 
of the term republican. They supported Mr. Chamberlain, and they 
voted for him, no doubt. 

@. Were they not understood to be supporters of Hayes and Wheeler 
and of Chamberlain—of that ticket?—-A. There is no question on that, 
sir. 

. Now, I want to know whether they were not blamed for that more 
than for anything else ?—A. I think not, sir. 

(. Are there any white republicans around in that neighborhood ?— 
A. Not a great many, sir. 

@. Do you know what is the reputation of those people among the 
colored people generally; that is, of Joe Scott, for instance?—A. Gen- 
erally among the thieves he is very popular, but among the hetter class 
I do not think he is. 
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@. How is it with Darius Wethersby ?—A. I think he is in the same” 
catalogue. 

Q. And Riley ?—A. I do. 

q. And Holland ?—A. Holland is the most popular man among the 
colored men in that section of the country. 

Q. How about his reputation for truth among the colored people ?— 
A, Well, the truthful portion, those that I look upon as being the best 
cifizens among us of the negro element, have got no use for him, but 
the majority of the negroes in that community, I believe that he could 
make them swear that you were a black man, if he desired to. 

Q. His reputation among them would be considered good, would it 
not ?—A. QO, yes, sir. 

Q. That is with a majerity of the colored people?—A. Not with a 
majority of the colored people in that neighborhood, because they are 
pretty much divided right on the bridges; below the bridges there are 
some good negroes that I don’t believe are so much under his control, 
but the part around at the bridges are perfectly his tools. 

Q. Those good negroes that you speak of, are they republicans or 
democrats ?—A. Republicans, sir, or said to be. I don’t know that they 
are more so than any others. 

Q. Are none of them democrats?—A. I don’t know of but three ne- 
groes that voted the democratic ticket in my neighborhood—that is, © 
right around my plantation. 

‘Q. That would be trne of about what number?—A. Well, I think 
that the poll-box at Boyd’s Store, the republican ticket in the last count 
was said to be 164 ahead of the democratic ticket, and I think there 
was 102 votes that was called democratic, and two of them negroes. 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with Milly Bush as to any of 
those negroes who were to be turned off or turned out of employ; did 
you ever mention a list of names of those that were to be turned off ?— 
A. Not in my life, and never saw any one that had, nor ever heard of 
any one that did ever have one. 

@. When you went to Rouse’s Bridge on the Sunday morning you 
say there were about one hundred white men there, and fifty or sixty 
negroes ?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Now, were those white men armed ?—A. They were, some of them. 

. What were they armed with ?—A. They had guns and pistols, from 
my observation. 

(. They were generally armed, were they not, almost all of them, 
either with one or the other weapon ?—A. There was a few exceptions, 
but they were generally armed. 

Q. Now, how many of those negroes were armed, what proportion of 
them had any arms at all that you know of ?—A. T don’t know that I 
Saw but one that was not; that was Nelson Wethersby, the first man 
that come tome. Yes, I saw two, aman by the name—they said it was 
Henry Campbell, I didn’t know. This Nelson Bush had no arms at the 
time I saw him. 

Q. Were you close enough to know whether they had arms or not ?— 
A. I think [ can tell a gun from an ordinary stick at a distance of two. 
hundred yards in a man’s hand. 

Q. Were you within two hundred yards ?—A. I was. 

Q. You think the crowd, then, generally were armed ?—A. According 
to my observation, sir; I "could not say what was in the ambush, but 
those that were outside were generally armed. * 

. How. many colored men do you think you saw with arms in their 
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hands of any kind that morning ?—A. As I have related prior to this, I 
think there was in the neighborhood of fifty. 

(). And you think that most of them had arms 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Guns or pistols ?—A. Principally guns. 

Q. What kind of guns did they have ?—A. Well, sir, I suppose—at 
that distance I could not tell certainly what kind, but it came to my 
knowledge that there were some sixteen-shooters in the possession of 
some of the men that was in that riot. 

@. That came to your knowledge afterward ?—A. No, sir; I knew it 
before; I knew that they had them. 

(. You knew them individually to have them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You don’t know whether they were there or not ?—A. At that 
distance I would not say that they were sixteen-shooters or double- 
barreled guns, or what they were. 

(). At the two bridges, as you call it, when you saw that body of 
white people there, were those white people armed ?—-A. Most of them 
were. 

_ @. Those that you met that evening, that came across as you were 
going home, who went on afterward, going up toward Rouse’s Bridge, 
were they armed also?—A. Certainly. 

(. Do you know of a single white man that was shot at Rouse’s Bridge 
or near that point on that occasion ?—A. Not at Rouse’s Bridge. 

@. Well, on that occasion ?—A, | heard 

Q. You need not state what you heard; did you see any white man 
that was wounded on that occasion ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did you see any white man’s dead body ?—A. No, sir; not then. 

(). Did you down at the two bridges 7—A. I have seen but one dead 
body during the entire riot. 

Q. Which was that?—A. A man who was known by the name of 
Coker ; I saw his dead body lying in the road at Ellenton. 

_Q. Didn’t you see that one down at the two bridges ?—A. I have no 
coubt but he was there, but if he was there he was in a place where I 
could not see him. I saw a box, and | saw worms working out on the 
ground around the chimes, but I would not swear what was in it, because 
I never knew; but I have no doubt but that a man was in it. 

@. That was a black man that was killed ?—A. It was supposed so 
by me. 

a. Do you know anything of Pope being in any of the crowds of 
colored people at all 2A. At the Double Brid ges? 

@. Yes, sir.—A. I do not. 

Q. At either place, the two bridges or Rouse’s Briss 1—~A. I never 
knew him; I would not know the negro if I saw him. 

Q. No such a man was arrested there ?—A. Not as I ever heard of. 

. Was he afterward arrested ?—A. Not that I ever heard of. 

@. You never knew him at all, you say ?—A. No, sir. 

(). You say you have always voted the democratic ticket ?—A. As 
Jong as I ean recollect. I don’t know that I ever voted differently. 

(. You have spoken about there being a very strong unpleasant 
feeling for years between the honest and dishonest politici ans ?—A, 
Not politicians. 

Q. Well, people there, then ?—A. Yes, sir; there had been among 
the honest and dishonest men an unkind feeling for many years. Some 
whites and some colored have engendered unpleasantness and a general 
State of feeling there anything but agreeable. I think it all emanated 
from dishonesty—not in politics at all. We have been overrun there 
With little dram-shops, and the country has been sold in a great measure. 
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Q. You have spoken of six colored men who were proscribed, that did 
not enter into contracts with anybody ; who were those six men ?—A, 
There was a man there by the name of Council Haines, about eighteen 
years of age, I reckon; I should judge so from his appearance; and a 
man by the name of George Bryant; a man by the name of Henry 
Whitesides or Henry Rangey; he eves by two names. He was first 
known when he came to my place by the name of Henry Whitesides. 
A man by the name of Leroy Young. I don’t remember the name of 
the other just at this instant, but I know that we looked upon them as 
being a-nuisance to the country and we agreed not to employ them 

Q. Were they politicians ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know the party that they voted with and acted with 7—A. 
I have no doubt but they were identified with what some would ¢call 
the republican party. They were the tools of other men there in poli- 
tics, men of some intelligence. 

(). Were they active as radicals there?—A. No, sir; I did not con- 
sider them so; they were acting as rogues, in my Judgment, and paup- 
ers, and that was what they were proscribed for. Never any intima- 
tions made relative to their character in any other form. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Under whose command were you acting during these so-called 
Ellenton riots?—A. George W. Bush’s, sir. 

@. You were fighting on your own hook, were you?—A. I was. 

Q. Didn’t recognize the authority of Colonel Butler?—A. No, sir; 
Colonel Butler and myself had never met but three times before in my 
life. I will pledge you my honor I have no communication with Colonel 
Butler, no association with him, or any other set of men. 

. Have you ever been accused of crime ?—A. Often; various crimes. 

Q. All kinds of crimes?—A. Yes, sir. Through the courts I have 
been held up as a thief. 

(). Have you ever been prosecuted?—A. Been prosecuted before 
Gloster Holland. 

Q. For larceny 7—A. For larceny. 

@. Were you convicted ?—A. I was not. 

Q. How many times were you prosecuted before Gloster Holland’s 
court ?—A. Some three, I think; some two or three times. 

@. When were you first prosecuted for larceny before his court ?—A. 
I was never prosecuted for larceny before his court until this year. 

. Three times this last year?—A. No; I think I never was prose 
cuted for larceny until this year. 

Q. How mavy times have you been prosecuted within a year for lar- 
ceny before his court?—A. Once, about January or February, I recol- 
lect, early in the spring. If you will suffer me, gentlemen, in self-de- 
fense—I feel it is due. I respect your intentions, and I wish to be re- 
spected at the same time. Ido not claim to be a thief —- 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Nor do we claim that you are. 

The WirnEss. These negroes conspired to take what property I had. 
I had three heifers that I had failed to mark, for the want of assistance, 
before they were turned out. They were running at large with my 
stock, and they were gathered up by different parties in various ways. 
One of them that I knew to be mine as well as I know that that is my 
own hat, [pointing to his hat,] I had in my possession. He came and 
claimed it, and brought up some six negroes to testify that it was his, 
after the action commenced. I asked them to give me a description of 
the beast that they said belonged to this negro. They did it, and there 
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was not one of their number described the beast that was claimed. Nev- 


ertheless, when the beast was shown them, all of them with one accord 
said that that was the beast. I knew there was a conspiracy. The 
beast I would not have taken less than $50 for. The value of the beast 


was made $15, that I might have no appeal to the courts of the State 


from before the trial-justice. I saw a decree must necessarily follow. 


I told the negroes, “I won’t go before Gloster and have anything to 
_ say before that court. You may take the beast, and if you will swear 


that any other number of them” (jor‘y or fifty head of catile) ‘belongs 
to you, you can take them all. I sha/i not stand any lawsuit.” Those 
were the declarations that passed, aid the negroes took the beast; he 
took the cow, and I suffered him to do it sooner than I would resist it 
through the law. 

I had suffered very heavily through the courts by false swearing by 
the negroes, and I knew that when they forced me into court they would 
carry their point by false swearing at all hazards. 

Q. Then you say that six men swore A. I didn’t say six men; 
there were some of them women—there were several; I don’t pretend 





to say how many. I could have proved in rebuttal, by an old Irish lady 


that had been with them, that had milked them—it is now going on che 
sixth year she has been there as one of the domestics about the house, 
and has frequently attended to the milking and cookiug on the place— 
and [ could have proved it by her and my wife and some otbers, but £ 
saw they could beat me in swearing, and knowing the hostility that ex- 
isted toward me from Gloster Holland, I was convinced what the result 
would be beforehand, and I thought that under that state of affairs it 
was best to let them take it and go along that time. 

Q. Now you have got through with your speech, I will ask you @ ques- 
tion. Five or six persons swore that this heifer or cow was the prop- 
erty of a certain negro man; youdeny that ?—A. All of the same fam- 
ily; I deny it. 

@. But they did swear to that, did they ?—A. No, sir; they said they 
would, 

Q. Then there was no suit about the cow at all?—A. There was ap 
entry and a writ brought against me for me to appear, and the property 
was delivered before the appearance. 

Q. You gave up the cow without suit?—A. I gave up the cow wiih- 
out any trial. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 
Q. It was an action to replevin, or something of that kind?—A. Well, 
it was specified trespass. The action was for petty larceny. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. You were accused of stealing the animal?—A. It was petty lar- 


 ceny in the indictment. 


- ae 


ed 


Q. But you did not try the case ?—A. I didn’t try the case. 

@. You gave up the animal for the reasons that you have stated 7—A. 
I gave up the animal for the reasons that I have stated, and told them 
that they could take any other heifer on the place. 
o> Did they go after any more?—A. No; I think my gun kept them 
from it. 

@. I didn’t ask you whether your gun kept them from it; I asked you 
whether they came after them or not.—A. I[ know they didn’t. 

Q. Did they come after any more? You gave them permission to 
come after the others.—A. I have not seen them any more. 
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Q. Then they didn’t accept the invitation which you gave them ?—A. 

No; they didn’t come. I reckon that they thought it was best to be sat- 
istted with that. 

Q. Have any legal proceedings been com menced against you for your 
participation in the so-called Ellenton riots 2—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What proceedings ?—A. Iam held to bail bere as a bondsman. 

q. You don’t mean as a bondsman ?—A. I am under bonds as a par- 
ticipator in the Ellenton riots. 

(. Did you have an examination before an officer before you entered 
into bond ?—A. No, sir. 

(). You waived an examination ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. When were you arrested for your participation in. the Ellenton 
riot ?—A. A short time before the election came off. 

Q. About what time was it ?—A. I was arrested on Saturday morning, 
about the 28th of November. 

@. Before what officer were you taken, sir?—A. I was arrested by a 
man by the name of Bardeen, taken to Aiken, and on Monday morning — 
I gave bonds for my appearance to wait the result of the trial. 

Q. Before what officer did you give bonds?—A. Well, sir, I suppose, 
from what I can learn, that it was Mr. Corbin himself, or some other 
gentleman. I saw his face in the court since I have been here, but I 
was not personally acquainted with him. 

@. Thas charge is still pending against you, is it?—A. Yes, sir; I 
Suppose so. 

@. You have received no notice that it has been dismissed 7—A. That 
it has been discontinued? No, sir. 

@. Were you armed while engaged in the Ellenton war?—A. Not 
more than I have been almost every day since the 4th day of Septem- 
ber, 1554, 

Q. I asked vou if you were armed?—A. I wore the side-arms that I 
have "elated to ever since the 4th of September, 1854. 

Q Weve vou armed during the EXlenton riots ?—A. I never go other- 
wise. I have got a pistol in my pocket now. 

(2. Were you armed with a gan at any time during the Ellenton 

‘tots?—A. At no time, except inside of my house. - 

@. Didu’t you carry i it with you when you went out?—A. I never 
went oat with it no time. 

Q. You thought you could shoot negroes with your pistols, if neces- 
sary, drdn’t you?—A. I thought I could shoot any man that assaulted 
me; not negroes any more than white men, for I believed that my life 
was in just as much danger from some white men as from negroes. I 
didn’t confine my danger to the negro, for | have got some negroes that 
have got my keys now, and have had for years. 

@. Yon stated that you were fired at twice some years ago, and since 
that time you have worn a pistol ?—A. Yes, sir. 
(. Were you fired at by negroes or whites?—A. I could not tell, sit; 
it was in the bight, 
Q. You were » fired at from ambush, were you?—A. Yes, sir. I had 
reasons to believe that they had an object or. purpose; they had seen 
me with a little money. I had some nine or ten thousand dollars at a 
little store with me, and there was some thirty negroes and white men 
come there on that evening, and on my return home to my plantation Li 
was fired upon. My suspicions were aroused, and that led me to take 

a vow that I would not be caught in such a fix again. 
(. How large a pack of dogs did you keep?—A, I have got two dogs. 
@. You stated in your direct examination that there was a feeling 
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_ between the honest and dishonest portion of the community in your 
: neighborhood. Is the dishonest portion of the community composed 
} entireiy of negroes?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. There are some white who are dishonest ?—A. Some of them are 
white, but the largest percentage I think are negroes. 

Q. Is the honest portion of the community composed entirely of 

whites ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Some few negroes among them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many armed or mounted whites did you see at all times dur- 
ing those so-ralled Ellenton riots?—A. I have just related the number 
_ that I have seen. I think I reported that there was 100 or 150 on one 
occasion and between 30 and 50 on another. 

. Those are all that you saw 7?—A. I might have seen the same men 

_ half a dozen times, they being strangers; |. don’t know anything to the 
contrary. 
- QQ. How many armed bodies of white men did you see during those 
riots?—A. I saw them moving after the riot on Sunday eveuing at 
- Ellenton in different directions two or three times. I could not tell the 
precise number, but I never seen as large a number together as I saw 
on Sunday evening; but they seemed to be moving in different directions 
- from that time until the information was brought to my house that peace 
_ had been proclaimed ; that the United States troops had reached Rouse’s 
_ Bridge, and that the ‘whites had sent notice around that peace had been 
proclaimed. 
~@. I believe you stated that your object in going out was to assist in 
the arrest of Frederick Pope ?—A. No, sir. 

(. That was not your object ?—A. No, sir; you would not let me rejate 
what my object was. 

@. Well, { did not ask you what your object was; I asked you if you 
said that that was your object, but you say that that was not.—A. I 
stated to you that I bore the warrant when I went and had the first 

interview with the negroes at Rouse’s Bridge. 
@. But you didn’t bear the warrant for the purpose of arresting 
Pope?—A. Not at all, but simply to show them that the object of the 
visit of the whites w as to arrest this negro. 

(). Then you say thatit was not your object i in going out to arrest Pope, 
‘and that you didn’t bear the warrant with you tor the purpose of arrest- 
ing him ?—A. I did not. 

@. Then your bearing it was a mere pretense ?—A. No, sir. 

@. What was it then ?—A. It was to produce reconciliation. 

Q. You thought by showing that warrant you could produce a recon- 
Ciliation ?—A. That was my object, and I believe it was the object of 
_ Angus Brown, because it was at his suggestion that he asked me to do 
‘it; and J returned it to them in the presence of those negroes that bad 
assembled. 

@. How long did you have the honor of carrying that warrant ?—A. 
I suppose four hours. 
| _ Q. What use did you make of it while you did have it ?—A. I putit in 
~ my pocket and exhibited it to this man Jim Riley, that he might read it 
ithe chose to. He told me that he would take my word for it; that be 
Was satisfied that if I said so it was so. I returned it to my pocket, 
and then this man John Hankerson came up—one of these men that 
Jim Riley had sent—and when the whites assembled mention was made 
of the warrant, and I pulled it out of my pocket and handed it to Han- 
kerson. so that he might see whether it was authentic. 

Q. Do you remember the date of the warrant?—A. Not now, sir. 
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Q. Did you look to see ?—A. I did not notice the particulars. I could 
not read it without oth Snes; and I don’t decd of putting my 
glasses on. Ui source I had re- 
ceived it from—was NO bie: and | “knew. in my own mind that aoa 
would not practice an imposition upon me. : 

Q. Where was Coker when you saw his dead body ?—A. He was in 
the Coosabatchie and Augusta road, near Ellenton; it was not directly — 
where the horses went, but it was in the road. I saw some eight or ten — 
standing around where it was , and IT rode there. I had been down there 
for my mail. I saw these men there, and learning that this man Coker 
was there, I rode: there and found him lying there. | 

@. What time of the day was that and what day ?—A. That was on 
W ednesday or Thursday—it might have been as late as Thursday— 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday, after the excitement. I would not 
like to be too definite as to the day, but it was one of those three days. 

@. What time of day was that iA, I suppose it was some time be- 
tween ten and three. 

Q. Did you observe where he was shot ?—A. I could see froin where he 
lay that he was shot in the head. I saw those gentlemen take his papers” 
and some money out of his pockets. 
 Q. What gentlemen were around him at that time?—A. One of them 
was said to be a trial-justice from Robbins, a man by the name of Pat- 
terson. 

(. A white or colored man ?—A. He was white—said tobe a republi- 
can; I don’t know. 

(. Was Captain Butler there 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Captain Butler, who resides at Augusta 2—A. No, sir; if he was. 
I didn’t know him. I know Captain Butler of Augasta, but {didn’t see 
him on that occasion. 



























Q. Did he appear to be just killed when you saw him lying ere 
had he been lying there some time ?—A. He had been lying there some 
time. 


By Mr. Merrivon: 


Q. The proceedings against you to which you have made allusion in 
reply to the questions asked by the chairman of the committee, were 
they criminal or civil proceedings 2—A. Perhaps you gentlemen know 
better than Ido. There isa mystery about it which I cannot solve. I 
ihe warrant on which I was arrested, the specification went on to iden 
tify me with the shooting and killing of some negroes I never heard of. 

Q. When you were taken before “that trial-justice for petty larceny 
was that a civil or criminal proceeding ?—A. Civil, I suppose. 

@. Was it to recover the value of a cow 7—A. To recover the cow 0) 
compensatethem for a beast that I would not have taken less than $50 for 
The value of the cow was placed at $15. According to the laws of th 
State the jurisdiction of a trial-justice ina proceeding for a sum les 
than $20 you could take no appeal from. 

Q. It was put within the exclusive jurisdiction of this justice?—A. 
was completely at his mercy. 4 

Q. Were these suits brought against you to convict you of an offenst 
or to recover the value of the animal ?—A. To recover the value of th 
animal, or the animal itself, as a matter of course, I should judge, 

Q. Do you understand that you were proceeded against criminally” 
civilly ?—A. Well, my memory of the matter—I was incensed with th om, 
and I knew that they could do almost anything—prove anything; | ni 
was the view that I took of that party. I told them that 1 was col 


 ! 
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pletely at their mercy. I had done many things prior to that time to 
try to buy these parties off through the courts, and to let by-gones be 
_ by-gones. 
> Q. Have you ever been indicted in the courts anywhere for any 
offense ?—A. I have been by negroes in a civil point of view. 
© ©Q. But not in a criminal point of view ?—A. Never; except I went to 
'Hamburgh on the 20th day of March, at the time of this row between 
smyself and that man. I had lost three days in going to Holland’s to 
» get a warrant—a search-warrant to search tor two bags of cotton that 
had been stolen from my gin-house and earried to a little store at the 
corner of my plantation, and I had trailed it to that point, and wished 
to get a warrant to search the house. I applied to Holland to get the 
- warrant, and on going there his brother, Isaac Holland, said that the 
'cotton was there; but he would not search the house; he said that it 
-was past the hour, and he could not make a search until Monday. There 
“was some forty negroes there, and [ had just reasons to believe that my 
life would be taken if I remained there. After that matter was carried 
into the courts, by way of rebuttal this store-keeper had me arrested 
-under the pretext that he was afraid of his life and his property. IL 
summoned some negroes as witnesses before Gloster Holland, and a 
court was summoned 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


_,Q. A jury summoned ?—A, The opposite party called for a jury, and 

it was composed entirely of negroes and strangers to me, so far as I 

know. I asked him to let me see who the jurors were. This he refused 
to grant me. Well, 1 then asked him to let me see the lst of the jurors, 
_then; and he would not co it; but said, ‘‘ When I read off the names 
you can see whether you object to them or not.” Well, under the whole 
circumstances I thought I might as well take the first that came, and I 
_jast told him then, “ If you won’t give me the privilege of selecting my 
jury you can make your own selections.” I forget his answer. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_ Q. State whether any negroes were arrested for participation in the 

“riot by the United States authorities.—A. Not one that came to my 

knowledge—yes, there is one; this man John Hankerson—a democrat. 
Q. A democratic negro?—A. A democratic negro, 

_ Q. And you were arrested Saturday before the election ?—A. I was 

arrested on the 28th day of’ October, I think, and the election aime off 

on the 7th of November. 
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CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 30, 1876. 
PAvut F. HAMMOND sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State you age, your place of business, and your residence, 

and the political party with which you affiliate—Answer. My age 1s 

thirty-eight; my residence is in Beech Island, South Carolina, Aiken 

County; my plantation and place of business is in the same county, In 
Silverton Township; [ have always voted with the democratic party. 

~ Q. State whether you know any facts connected with the late Ellenton 
riot, as it is commonly called, in your county, and, if you say yes, state to 
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the committee, as briefly and clearly as you can, all you know about 
it—A. On Friday afternoon, the 15th of September I think, on my way 
from Augusta to my residence, IT was met by a messenger, who stated 
that two men 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what the messenger said. 

«. (By Mr. MERRION.) State what you did in consequence of what 
they said to you.—A. In consequence of that 1 went to Mrs. Harley’s 
house, where I found a negro boy, about nineteen years old, born on 
my plantation, shot. 

Q. Give A. His name was Peter Williams. I had 
him removed to the plantation with some difficulty, and that night, 
about ten o’clock, I had him attended there. He lived nineteen days 
afterward. He apparently recovered from his wounds; on the four- 
teenth day he got up and went about the plantation and eat very heartily, 
and on the seventeenth or eighteenth day he had a relapse, and died on 
the nineteenth. That negro had been discharged from my plantation 
two months before, and Saturday afterncon a common rumor in my 
neighborhood said that the whites were assembled in Silverton ap-_ 
parently to arrest Frederick Pope, accused of being with Peter Williams 
in this assault upon Mrs. Harley, and it was also said that the negroes 
at pLOUStS Bridge were assembling themselves to avenge Peter | Wil- 
liams’s shooting. I paid but very little attention to it my ‘self’; it was a 
time of considerable excitement, and these kind of rumors were preva- 
lent. On Sunday morning, about 9 o’clock, Frank Dunbar came to me 
and, in consequence of what be said, | went to, what I supposed to be, ~ 
the scene of these troubles. 

@. Where was that ?—A. The whites had, as I understood, collected 
et Matlock church, a church that belongs to me, near my plantation. 
Ww hen I got there I found that they had moved off in the direction of 

Rouse’s Bridge. I followed them on about three miles, when I met 
Gharles Griffin, the trialjustice, a republican and a very honest trial- 
justice; be had proved himself so previous to that time. He had been 
summoned, as he told me 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what he told you. 

The Wrrness. Charles Griffin followed me to Rouse’s Bridge, and in 
the neighborhood of Rouse’s Bridge, about half a mile from the bridge, 
Lfound a number of white men; one hundred, I think, possibly one 
bundred and twenty. As soon as I got there, the men who seemed to” 
be prominent in the movements of the white people asked me into a con- 
yerence with them. I found the white people very anxious to negouate, 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How did you ascertain that ?—A. By their statements. 

Q. That of course is not proper evidence.—A. I can hardly deseribe- 
my action and the action of the rest without bringing in these things. — 

Mr. CAMERON. That is the misfortune of your circumstances, and we 
cannot help that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Go on and state it the best way you can. 

The Witness. Griffin came up probably in an hour after I reachalt 
there, to where these gentlemen and myself were conversing about the 
condition of affairs, and Griffin said to me—— ag | 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what Griffin said. a | 

Mr. MERRm™oN. You can only state what you know of your own 
knowledge ; what you saw or heard from hostile negroes, It is their 
ruling. T think it is a very erroneous ruling, but still it is the ruling 
they are the majovity. | 
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_. The Wirness. Griffin handed me a paper, which he said was—— 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what he said. 

The Witness. I examined the paper to see if it was a warrant against 
Frederick Pope. The reason that I examined it was that Trial-Justice 
Griffin claimed that the warrant that be had 

Mr. CAMERON. Wait one moment. You understand that we do not 
Wish you to testify to hearsay. Griffin was not engaged in the riot, and 
now yuu are giving as evidence your conversation with Griffin. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


et what you did on account of the warrant, Colonel Ham- 
mon 

The WirnEss. Am I at liberty to state that we asked Griffin to go 
and quell the riot, he being a trial-justice in that neighborhood ? 

Q@. I will ask you whether Trial-Justice Griffin was requested to go 
and see the negroes, and seeif the disturbance there could not be 
quieted 7—A. Griffin was requested to go and talk with them, and see 
if he could not do something with them to get them to negotiate with 

the white people. | 
~ Q. Was he acolored man ?—A. He is a colored man, a trial-justice 
appointed by Governor Chamberlain, and one of the best I have ever 
seen in the State. Griffin said+ 

Mr. CAMERON. You veed not state what he said. 

The Witness. Griffin declined to go; can I give his reason ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. No; just say he declined to go. 

The WITNESS. ‘After I had been up there probably an hour, a black 
man named Nelus, I think, came over from the direction of the colored 
people who were in arms and asked that certain white men should go 
with him to confer in reference to negotiations that were then trying to 
be had with them. He took Mr. Bush 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. What Bush ?—A. George W. Bush. Mr. Bush and Nelus went 

off together, and came back probably half an hour afterward and asked 
for Mr. Wethersby, and he went with them and they were gone probably 
three-quarters of an hour, and Wethersby came back and asked for 
three men—Captain Brown, Colonel Butler, and myself—and added that 
the black people were willing to confer with six men, they naming them- 
Selves three, and were willing that the white people should pick out 
the other three men, and wanted these six men to meet six men on 
- the other side to see if the difficulty could be settled. We went down 
two or three hundred yards and met the colored men who were ap- 
pointed on the conference by the colored people, and we had a talk with 
them, probably fifteen minutes. We first demanded Irederick Pope, 
because ewe had understood he was there, and showed the warrant for him. 
They said that they did not know any thing about him; that he had not 
been there. We discussed very briefly the difficulty that had occurred, 
and we concluded to retire peaceably. An agreement was made by both 
‘parties to retire to their homes ard give the matter up. 
_ Q. What did they say was the ground of the complaint?—A. The 
Diack people said that they had assembled together to protect them- 
selves. in the course of the conversation I said to John Hankerson, 
one of the black men, *“* You see we do not want any difficulty with you: 
We have got these men that you see up here; there are enough men to 
Scatter your forces in twenty minutes ;” when Hankerson replied, ** You 
dowt know how many we have; we don’t show all of our men any more 
than you do yours.” 
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Q. But what was their agreement; did they assign any cause for 
their movement ?—A. These men were then in their own neighborhood ~ 
and armed, and said that they had assembled together to protect them- 
selves. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(). These colored people said that ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Well, sir, go on.—A. The white people immediately after we got 
back began to disperse. I went home, and a great many men went 
home with me. That was the end of Sunday, so far as I know it my- 
self. Sunday night about twelve o’clock the neighborhood where I live . 
was full of rumors of outrages committed by the black people on that 
night. 

Q. State whether in consequence of rumors of an alarming character 
you did anything.—A. In consequence of rumors of a very alarming 
character I lett home again on Monday morning. I found within three 
or four miles of the Double Bridges—the road runs about three miles 
from Rouse’s Bridge—one hundred men; I saw probably one hundred — 
men 

Q. White men?—A. White men, marching down the road. We went. 
to Ellenton on account of reports constantly received there. There. 
were very few negroes there 

Q. Where; at Ellenton ?—A. At Ellenton, when we reached there. | 

@. What time was that?7—A. About half past three o’clock in the. 
afternoon. The people seemed to be delighted to see us; the women — 
stretched their heads out of the windows and said—— . 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what they said. | 

Mr. MERRIMON. You can state whether the white women were assem- 
bled at that place. s 

A. The white women, four or five—it is a small village—seemed to 
be collected at Mr. John Bonner’s store, and those that 1 observed were 
in the upper part of his store. 

(). State what else you saw there.—A. From Ellenton the white men 
left that afternoon in direction of Rouse’s Bridge. On the way to 
Rouse’s Bridge a courier came trom the sheriif of the county, Mr. Jor-_ 
dan, Stating 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what he said. 

The Witness. It was an official message sent by one of the deputy — 
sheriffs from the sheriff of the county to these white men by his own SOU, — 
who was a deputy. I know that the action of the white people was in- — 
iluenced by this message. f 

Q. (By Mr. MERRMMON.) State whether in consequence of the mes- — 
sage received from the sheriff anything was done.—A. I can hardly say 
that without stating the character of the message. 

Q. Well, you can state what was done.—A. The white people returned _ } 
to Henton and encamped there that night apparently in consequence — 
of the message of the sheriff, and apparently in consequence of the re- — 
ports that the black people were marching to burn Ellenton. They 
vamped there to protect the village. 

Q. That was Monday night ?—A., That was Monday night. 

(. Then what did you do?—A. On Tuesday morning we went to 
Rouse’s Bridge, and there we met the Federal troops. As soon as We 
met them, I was requested to go forward with Captain Croft and Major 
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Davis and confer with Captain Lloyd and Lieutenant Hinton. We 
‘stated the circumstances as well as we knew them, and the reason why 


we were ont; that property had been buraed, lives had been taken by 
the colored men, and that we felt bound 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not repeat your conversation with those offi 
cers. 

Mr. MERRIMON. State whether you had a conversation with them, 
but do not state what it was, and if that concluded the controversy.— 
A. We had a conversation with them, and we agreed to disperse and 
go home, and I reached home about one or half past one o’clock on 
Duesday, and I saw the men passing me continually going to their homes. 

@. Do you remember any other fact or circumstance connected with 
that riot that is interesting, within the compass of the examination I 
have given you?—A. Nothing that I would not have to state as coming 
from other parties. 

Q@. State whether, in the part you took in that transaction, you were 
moved by any political motives at all.—A. In this respect somewhat: 
so far as any intimidation of the black people was concerned, rot a par- 
ticle; but there was a discussion of the effects of these movements 
among the men at that time, and it was universally regarded as very 
unfortunate; that its effect would be certainly injurious to the demo- 
cratic party in the Union, and in the State of South Carolina. It was 
deprecated by every one that I spoke to. 

(). State whether, in the sphere of your knowledge at all, any white 
man was moved by desire to intimidate the colored people, and drive 
them to vote the democratic ticket, in what they were doing there.— 
A. No; I do not think that; as I have already stated, I think it was 





deprecated as a movement likely to injure the democratic party. 


(. State whether, at any time within the last year or two, you have 
threatened any colored man, in any way, with violence, or that you 
would discharge him from your plantation or your service, for the pur- 
pose of compelling bim to vote the democratic ticket or inducing him 
to do it.—A. I have always been an opponent of proscription, not that 
I do not think we have a pertect moral right, in the condition of South 
Carolina, to use it, but because I thought it was non-effective, and I 
have not agreed with my friends and other people who advocated, some 
of them, that policy; and I cannot help stating, though, that [ believe 
I did, on one occasion, use language to intimidate a voter. He was < 
young man, a body-servant of mine, you may say one that I have great’ 
regard for, and who told me voluntarily, six or eight months ago, that 
he would never vote the radical ticket in South Carolina any more. To 
my astonishment, a week before the election he said that he was afraid 
that he would have to give way before the influence on the plantation, 
and I spoke roughly. That is the only one that I ever threatened. I 
did threaten to turn him off, and I used very strong language to him,. 
and I felt very indignant that he should have allowed himself to be in- 
timidated by those colored people when he knew that I was so friendly 
tohim. That is the only case that I know that can be construed into 
intimidation. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. The probable political effect of the Ellenton riot was discussed 


among you leading gentlemen?—A. I heard it mentioned once or twice. 


Q. By whom ?—A. I think that Captain Brown and Colonel Butler, 
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and perhaps Mr. Dunbar, I am not positive; Captain Croft and Mr, | 
Davis; prominent men right there. . 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How discussed, if you say you heard it discussed ?—A. It was 
discussed in this way, that this occurrence was very unfortunate ; it 
hindered proper action that would have been taken by the white men 
under the circumstances, because they believed that any violence to the 
black men would be magnified at the North, and used to the ipjury of 
the democratic party ; and that had to be avoided. That was the spirit 
or action in our canvass as far as | knew it. I may state that 1 was a 
member of both State conventions, one in May that then discussed 
this matter and the one that nominated General Hampton, and although 
Iam called a straight-out democrat, I requested that to be the poliey 
of the party and so reported it. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. When did you have this discussion in regard to the probable 
political effect of the Ellenton riot?—A. The time that I recollect it 
particularly was while we were NE g to negotiate with the black 
people on Sunday. ' 

Q. While the black people were present?—A. No, sir; the black 
people were some distance off, and the white people were trying to 
negotiate. I had just got there, and being invi ed into this conference 
and i in discussing what action should be taken, the question came up — 
about the political bearing it would have, and we agreed that it would 
be very disastrous for us to use any violence. 

(. You were unanimous in that opinion ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you remember whether you were or not ?—A. I do not reecol- 
lect any objection among four or five men that were discussing it; I 
recollect particularly Colonel Butler coincided with that idea. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What day was that ?—A. Sunday. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You stated that you did not agree with some of your friends who 
advocated the doctrine of proscription 2—A. Yes, sir. 4 

Q. Whom did you refer to as advocates of that doctrine 7?—A. That 
‘doctrine has never been publicly discussed. 

Q. No matter whether it has been publicly or privately discussed, 
you spoke of your friends who advocated that policy; what friends 
did you refer to?—A. It has been a matter of very common discussion 
in our county among my neighbors, and some of the Millers have been ~ 
advocates, theoretically, of proscription. As an abstract question ie 
think our ‘county is about equally divided on it, 

Q. How many white men did you see engaged in these Ellenton _ ; 
troubles who were out for the purpose of suppressing the riots? it 
mean in all—aA. I have already estimated those on Sunday at from olla 
hundred to one hundred and twenty. On Monday at 12, when T joined 
the white men, I think there were about one hundred. By Tuesday — 
afternoon they had increased to two hundred and seventy-five, accord 
ing to my estimate of them, which I made with some little care. That 
was the time that they dispersed, after we got through with our con- — 
ference with the Federal officers about 1 o'clock. . 

Q. How many colored people were at Rouse’s Bridge at the time you — 
got there ‘Tuesday morning 7—A. I have no means of judging. I sow 
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a crowd collected back of the Federal officers. I heard a great cheer- 
ing. When I first got to Ellenton five guns went off, said to be the first 
shots by the negroes; I do not know; and in about a quarter of an hour 

‘I heard a great cheer from the negroes, and we expected that there 
would be a very hard fight there. I presume that there were probably, 
judging by the sound of the voices, seventy-five, may be a hundred. 

Q. Where were they at that time—the negroes?—A. They were in 

; the swamps. They had torn up the bridge when we got there, over the 

public highway, and the negroes were in a very strong military posi- 

tion in the swamp. 

Q. Did you arrive before or after the troops arrived ?—A. I think we 
got up on one side of the swamp pretty nearly at the same time that 
they did on the other. They came from a northern, we from a southern 
direction. The place where the troops would have formed, if they were 
going to make a movement upon the swamp, is probably three-fourths 
of a mile from the point where we met them; and I think that the Fed- 
eral troops probably had reached a point where they would have tormed 
if they were going to have attacked the swamp, about the same tiine 
that the white men reached it on the other side. 

—~ Q. Do you know whether or not the white men had surrounded, or 
nearly surrounded, the swamp in which the negroes were at that time ?— 
A. No, sir; they had not. The white men moved upon the swamp, ex- 
pecting to be attacked, and they moved, of course, the way that would 
be best for their own self-defense, and to accomplish their object, which 
was the dispersing of the black men in the swamp. They moved in 
such a way that they naturally, in coming out, would have surrounded 
the black people ; but the idea of surrounding them had not oecurred, 
I am sure. 

@. Were you in command of the whites ?—A. I was not in command, 
but I was immediately with the gentleman who was in command, and 
knew his plans. 

@. Who was in command ?—A. Nominally, Col. A. P. Butler was in 
command. 

-Q. Who was Mr. Riley ?—A. Riley, he had accepted the command, 
being the oldest and most experienced man in the party. 

Q. Then you mean to say that Butler was in command, but was in 
command only nominally ?—A. Yes, sir; I think so, nominally, because 
he might have been displaced at any moment. He really had no power 
except as it came from the men personally. He had no office. 

@. Did you not understand that Brown was in command ?—A. Brown 
had the warrant. I stated him to be the constable who had the warrant 
on Sunday, but this was on Tuesday. It was not a process of law, I do 

not think, after Sunday. The whites assembled, and it was a regular 

_ service of a warrant up to Sunday night, and after the outrages by the 
blacks on Sunday night, and a violation of the treaty of peace, I did 
not consider it as a legal process being served any longer, but the peuple 
rising to protect themselves. 

@. Mr. Brown has testified that they were all under his command, 
and that he was engaged all that time at serving that process. Did 
you so understand it ?—A. I did not understand that Mr. Brown was 

in command except as constable. 

Q. Did you understand whether he was in command, in fact, or not 

_ 0n Monday and Tuesday, or whether you recognized Butler as in 
command ?—A. I recognized the command as being under Butler entirely 

: after Sunday. 
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Q. So far as the command was concerned he was generally recognized 
by the whites as being their commander . 
The WiTtnkEss. After Sunday ? 
Mr. CAMERON. After Sunday. 
A. I think so. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Did you belong to any democratic club up in that region ?—~A. t 
ee to the Beech Island Democratic Club. 

Q. Was the subject of discharging men from their employment. or 
turning them out of their laud holds, or the occupancy of land, discussed 
in that club on account of their voting the republican ticket 7—A. It 
never came up for discussion at any meeting that I was at, and I was 
at most of them. Ido not think it ever came up in the club at all. 

(. I wish you to state whether you do not know that it was a com- 
mon thing to inform the colored people that if they voted the radical 
ticket they could not expect to be employed there, or could not expect . 
to occupy the lands of the white people ?—A. I do not think it was a 
common thing. I think it was done sometimes, but I think it was_ 
rather an uncommon thing in those neighborhoods that I was familiar 
with. 

(). You think it was done ?—A. I think it was rather an uncommon 
thing. 

@. Do vou know whether the democratic papers in that county adyo-_ 
cated such a policy ?—A. I do not. I did not take the county paper. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Have any legal proceedings been commenced against you for your 
yy Peon in the so-called Ellenton riots ?—A. They have. 

. In what court have these proceedings been commenced ?—A. I 
HA never been arrested. I understood that there was a warrant for 
me, and I went to the commissioner and gave bond. I appeared in” 
accordance with that bond at the United States circuit court on the 4th 
Monday in November. 

@. Do you know what you are charged with ?7—A. I never saw the © 
warrant; Ido not know; I never examined it; I suppose, though, with” 
what all ‘the rest of the men arrested on that thing were charged with 
there is plenty of evidence to show it. 

. Are you still under that bond ?—A. I am still under a two anol 
sand dollar bond to appear at the next session of the cireuit Court. 

j 


By Mr. MERRIMON: ' 


Q. Do you know whether any negroes, radicals, were arrested for 
their participation in that riot ?—A. I never heard of one, sir. I heard of 
one democratic negro that was arrested that was with the white people. 
I never heard of a republican negro being arrested. 
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M. SOLOMON—AIKEN COUNTY. 


_ 
CoLUMBIA, 8. O., December 30, 1876. 
M. SOLOMON sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age.—Answer. I will be thirty-eight years old 
the 25th of next May. 
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Q. What is your place of residence 7?—A. Near the Double Bridges. 

Q. What county ?—A. In Aiken County. 

Q. What is your business 7—A. Merchandising. 

@. Which political party do you belong to?—A. I do not belong to 
any political party at all. 

(. State whether you know anything connected with what is known 
asthe Ellenton riot, in your county, and if so, state what occurred in 
your own way, as briefly and clearly as you can. Where do you 
live ?—A. I live on the Double Bridges, over the Three Runs, as they 
call it. es: 

; (). How far from the bridge ?7—A. One bundred and fifty yards. 

_ Q. Now go on with your statement.—A. On Saturday morning, about 
eight o’clock, a colored man by the name of Washington Bush came to 
my store, where there was a good many of colored people; be says to the 
colored people that was at the store trading with me, he says to me, 
“You are all here drinking and carrying on, and you don’t see that our 
best men was killed yesterday, and I think it would, be a better plan 
for us to go and assist our men.” The colored people all gathered 
around and wanted to find out the news; how and why he was killed. 
Tam a man under $2,000 bond to keep my house, and I listened to what 
they said; and, so there should not be any fuss, 1 took this Washington 
Bush and gave him a drink of whisky, and told him to go somewheres— 
else, I didn’t want all that fuss around me. He left that day and IJ heard 
nothing further until about four o’clock, and then another colored man 
by the name of Joe Bowers 








By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Was this Joe Bowers engaged in the riot with the colored people 7— 
A. Yes, sir. 

®. You know that?—A. I do know that, because this same man, Joe 
Bowers, was making a crib for me. Joe Bowers came up then and be 
Says, ‘‘ Look at all the white people going up to Lonzo. Harley’s to kil: 
up the niggers. What we niggers got to do? We ain’t got no money to 
buy any ammunition, and so the best plan for us is to go and break up 
the cotton-houses, and burn the gin-houses, and earry the cotton to the - 
stores, and buy ammunition with it.” I scolded bim and said, ‘I don’t 
Want no such expression around me.” 

That was the last that happened on Saturday. The colored people 
they have got a church there, and over the church there was a man by 
the name of Bryant Council, who is secretary of it. He comes to meat 
one o’clock on Sunday and says to me, **Solomon, what shall Ido? I 
received a letter from Daniel Rouse that I should gather up all the coi- 
ored people and goto Rouse’s Bridge and assist him to fight the whites.” 
_ Weill, lam rather intimate with the colored population because I make 
my living from them, and I says, ‘‘ Bryant, you had better take my ad- 
‘Vice and not have nothing to do with it.” He goes back then, and comes 
right back. He says to me, “You better look out, because they are 

going to break up your house and to take out your guns and ammani- 
tion from the store;” and I says, ‘It don’t make no difference.” In a 

‘Short time, Bryant and Joe Bowers, and another man by the name of 
George Artie, and some of them calls him George Williams—they goes 
vy SO many names I can’t keep track of their names—they came up 
there to the store, and says I, “Joe, where are you going?” and he says, 
“Tam going to the Neck to try to gather up all the gunsI can.” I says, 
“You better stay here; there’s no guns in the Neck.” 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Where is the Neck?—A. I will explain to you the way it is situated. 
[Explains by diagram.! The Neck is about a mile and a half from my 
place. I says to him, “ Joe, there is no guns in the Neck.” ‘ Well,” he 


savs, ‘‘I dow’t care if there is no guns in the Neck. Wecan goto Simon — 


Coker’s.. Simon Coker brought fifty-two guns from Columbia that 
Chamberlain gave to him to distribute amongst the people.” I then 
shut up and didu’t say nothing more, and he went off, and soon I saw a 
large crowd of colored people come around my store. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. What time was that?—A. That was about a quarter past three in 
the afternoon. When they came there they were right in front of the 
store under a man by the name of Alex. Wright, who was the com- 
‘mander of them. He had a sword and he was drilling them. At that 
time when they was drilling, I was sitting in my door, and I took a pencil 
and took each one’s name down and what kind of guns they had, in my 
own language. I write the Hebrew language, which is all the language 
i can write; and when my clerk came afterwards I told him to copy it 
off in his own language. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Have you a a list of them ?—A. I have, sir. 
Q. T ’t possess any English, as I said. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. That is a copy of the list that you took ?7—A. Yes, sir; I hy my 
clerk to copy it off. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Is that all of them ?—A. That is all the colored people. I have 
got a list of the whites, too. | 

@. What did you see then ?—A. I seen two men come from Colonel 
Foremau’s, aud one man named Basil Bryant, and the other one his 

name is John Scott. 

Q. White or black ?—A. Two black men. They went out in the morn- 
ing with two muskets on their shoulders to go to help them fellows up 
at Rouse’s Bridge. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is,each of them had a musket?—A. Yes, sir; each of them 
had a musket. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did they tell you where they were going?—A. Yes, sir; I was. 
asking them and they told me that they were going to Rouse’s Bridge. 
That was Sunday morning. When tkey came back I seen them going 
with those guns, and I says to them 

Q. What time did they come back ?—A. About half past three oclaolal 
I said to them, ‘“*‘ Where is you going ?” and he says, ‘** You white devils” 
got hold of us "and took all the guns away from there, and we had to go” 
home peaceable.” I said, ** Why do you call them white devils? They 











took the guns away from you so you would not be hurt any more.” — 


Bryant said, “ Damned if we ain’t going to have three guns for every 
one that t! hey took away from us ;” and then they was all there, standing 
around my place, drinking water. There is a well right in front of my 
- store. 

Shortly afterwards they made for the bridge; in about ten or fifteen 
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minutes we have seen a buggy come up; we have recognized in the 


buggy, it was two white men, one his name is Charley Evans, and the 


other, Willie Hankerson. Basil s says to me, ‘I wonder whether they 


1 


have got any guns or not.” I says, “I don’t think that they has;” buat 
as soon as they seen them coming they went off. They came to my 
store and stopped and took a drink of water and went on; ; that bugg 


| with them two white men. Shortly afterwards I saw another eaatter 


jnan come in—the telegraph operator—he went on walking. 

Q. Did you 'talk with him ?—A. No, sir; he was ina hurry. His name 
was Lewis; and a man named Elmore Ashley, and Sonney Bailey, and 
they went together. I was afraid for them, and hollered for them to 
halt a minute. I says, *“* Mr. Ashley, look out when you are going 
- across the bridge, because there is a good many of colored people well 
armed.” He says he didn’t think they would hurt him, and soon after- 


/ wards I seen about ten or twelve men, which I got every one of their 
names on that list, coming on. 


= 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Were they whites ?—A. They were whites; they stopped at my 


_ well. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
~Q. You have got the list there ?—A. Yes, sir. 
(). Well, give it to us.—A. [Witness hands list.| Soon afterwards, I 
goes down to the bridge and took a stand right here, |indicating ;] com- 
ing up from the bridge there is a kind of alittle place, and I put myself 


there to see what was going on. I took a position right there off from 


the bridge. I went down to see what would be going on there on the 


-road. When Elmore Ashley come in fifty yards of the bridge he was 
_ halted by two men—one his name is Warren Kelsey, and the other one, 


Dave Bush. 
_ By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Were they black men ?—A. Yes, sir; he was halted by them, and 
they called for his gun. Elmore Ashley spoke to them, and says, *‘ Boys, 
lam for peace; we have made an agreement for peace, but if nothing 
will do you but the gun, I can give it to you.” In the mean time Alex. 


Wright came up on the other side and drawed the gun off from across 
his saddle. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Took it away from him ?—A. Took it away from him. 
By Mr. Merrion: | 


(). The negro took it away from the white man 7—A. The negro took 
it away from the white man. Soon afterwards another negro by the 
name of Bryant Council comes and talked to them, and for him to go 


and give the gun back, and then Alex. Wright gave it back to Elmore 


Ashley, and said to Mr. Ashley, ‘I don’t know whether I can save your 
life or not, but you better go on;” and Dave Bush and Warren Kelsey, 


_ they fired ‘their guns at Elmore. But they fired over his horse. Them 


pride men, when they heard them shoot, they came right up on the 
ridge. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. What white men ?—A. These white men there on that list, [referring 
to the list handed to the committee.| They came up on the bridge, and 
Was hurrying to get across the bridge, to see what became of Elmore 
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Ashley ; and another fellow by the name of Wilkins Hamilton, he stood 
there by the bridge, and fired at the whites; and while Wiikins Hamil- — 
ton fired at the whites, then several shots was fired from one place to 
another, and then the bridge was tored up, not to let them pass. 

q. W ‘ho tore the bridge up?—A. I don’t know exactly who was the 
men tored the bridge up, because it was tored up from that side where — 
the colored people took their stand. | 


_ By Mr. MerRimon: 


Q. From the side they were on ?—A. From the side they were on.” I 
could not see at that time who tored that bridge up, because I was kind — 
of under the bridge, and, of course, I could not see it. When I seen 
that done, | went on back to the store. It was pretty nigh dark; it was 
not quite dark, but it was just dusk. Immediately afterwards Bryant — 
Council comes to me and says, * Poor Basil Bryant is dead. He got 
killed there.” Then he asked my clerk to.write a letter to General But- 
ler or somebody at Rouse’s Bridge, and he asked my clerk to write a— 
letter for peace. 

My clerk took and wrote him a letter, and then they asked me to go 
and hand that letter, if I knowed where to go. I said, “I can’t go at 
night; and such times as this I won’t go out of my house ; but “next | 
morning I will go and see what I can do with it.” 

About 10 o’clock we went out, and we have seen a fire, which it seemed 
to me like Dr. Bailey’s barn was a-fire. 

Q. What night was that?—A. Sunday night; that thing went on un- 
til about twelve o’clock. I was in my house, and about twelve o’cloek 
there was two white men came to my house and woke me up; his name — 
is Mr. Woods, and the other one is George Newman; they said to- 
me 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state what they said. 

. (By Mr. MERRIMON.) State whether you saw any barn burning. —AS 
I saw the hght; that was about ten o’clock in the direction of Dr. 
Bailey’s. a 

(). State whether you passed there afterward and saw the bait 
burned 7—A. I want only to say what them was doing that night.” 
Them two men came to my house, and I took and kept them over 

night. Of course I shall not state nothing that was said if your honor 
says I shall not say what they said. Next morning, bright and early— 
it was before they could hardly get out of bed—I heard a drum was 
beating. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Monday morning ?—A. Monday morning. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What direction did you hear the drum; up by the Double 
Bridges?—A. They was all around there; then I 20e8 in the house and 
says, ‘* Gentlemen, there is a whole lot of. niggers coming now; I expect 
we are all going to be ruined.” Mr. Newman, he jumps up and goes out 
of the house. Mr. Woods, he could not get ready; by the time he 
could get out of the bed and put on his clothing they was lee g 
at my store. I then told to Mr. Woods to be in the house, and 
I will go outside. I have locked everything up; and I went outside 
and sat down to look for them, and they all come around the 
store, and they formed a line right about the store. The 
captain of it—I was not aware of his name, but afterward T 
heard of his name, Motte or Morse, or something like that. 1 don 
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_ know that man, and the other captain his name was Daniel Rouse; and 
they come to me and said, ** Mr. Solomon, you need not be seared, we 
‘ain’t a going to hurt you, you are ourman. That time when I had to go 
to Columbia we didn’t have no money, we come to you for subscription 
_and you helped us, and of course we have got to remember you now.” 
Isays, ‘ All right.” 

In a few minutes they came to me and said, “ We are a friend to you, 
Mr. Solomon; we want to see Mr. Miller”—that is my clerk—‘ we 
want to put him in the same place where Basil Bryant was put, and 

nothing will do but to take white blood this day.” I said, ** He didn’t do 
)nothing toyou.” They said, ‘* We bave heard he was at Rouse’s Bridge 
_ yesterday.” Isays, “It is not so; he wasn’t there. How could he go 
if he didn’t have no arms and nothing eise?” Well, anyhow, they was 
_after him, and nothing would satisfy them but to have him, they said. 
' Atlast Mr. Miller opened the door and says to them, “ Gentlemen, I 
_have not been at Rouse’s Bridge, and if you should take my life you will 
take innocent blood.” ‘Then that captain says, ‘* Well, I tell you what 
we'll do with you: if you will give us a written obligation that you shall 
never meddle on neither side, neither on our side or the white people’s, 
we'll let you alone.” He says, ‘All right, I will do that;” and he went 
-and wrote it out and gave it to him, but what he wrote I do not know; 
but that captain went out and read it to the company. 
| After they found out that Woods was at my house, then they de- 
manded him. I could not keep them away trom my house. They went 
in and was trying to get axes to break the door, but I commenced to 
speak to them, and I says, ‘It is no use for you to attempt that; you 
¢an’t come into my store; you are too big a crowd. I will tell you 
what Vil do: if you will go and appoint your committee of two or three 
wen, I will let them go in and search for him.” ‘They went out and 
appointed a committee of three, and in that three, in that committee, 
there was that captain and Basil Bryant and Daniel Rouse, aud they 
came in in my private house where [ live, and looked all around, and did 
not find him; and then they went in from the house in the store, because 
that is all one building, only a partition, and I told them, “ See, be ain’t 
there.” So I gave them a drink of whisky and a cigar, and they went 
_ off toward Ellenton—in that direction. I don’t know where they went, 
but they went in that direction. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. When was that?—A. That was on Monday morning. After they 
- went to Hilenton, in about the course of two hours there was several of 
colored men—which I can mention the name if you want it—came to me 
and asked me about that note what Bryant Council left there. I said, 
* That note is no good now, because the gentleman told your captain 
that you have wrote for peace.” And they said, ‘* Damn the peace; 
What's the use of it ?” 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who were they ?—A. Colored people; that captain—I don’t know 
his name, whether Motte or Morse. Their name was Washington and 
Madison Sapp, and John Davis and Allen Flint, and several more which 
I couldn’t think—so much of them there. They was the ones that come 
back and asked for peace. They come to me then; I should carry that 
levter. They seen George W. Bush, and they wanted I should carry the 
letter to him. I-says, ‘If that will do any good, of course I am willing 
to do anything you want me to do;” and then I took that letter and 
placed it in George W. Bush’s hands. 
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In about the course of an bonr or so, then, I was called off to be on the — 
inquest of the body of Basil Bryant, when his brother call me to that. 
inquest to be on the jury. Here is the verdict that was passed on the- 
body, [handing paper to the committee;] and afterwards everything 
was peace until about three o’clock in the evening. At three o’clock in 
the evening I have seen a good many of white people passing by the’ 
store. 

Q. Which way were they going ?—A. Towards Ellenton, across the 
bridge. They did not stop around the store, but kept on straight 
ahead, but where they was going I don’t know; but that was the last I 
have seen, except in the evening I have seen a good many white men 
going in the road, and they have told me that they were going to see 
about that riot. 

Q. Well, go on.—A. That is about all I know. I have seen the men 
what they was doing; I was interested because I kept my own business. 
I was not arrested, and they don’t want me, it seems. 

(. Did you see Dr. Bailey’s barn after that night ?—A. About Friday 
I passed by there and I seen it was burnt up—not his barn, but his mill 
and gin-house—but I have seen the fire in that direction Sunday night. 

@. What was the nanie of the colored men who said that they had no 
mouey, and they would go and burn the houses, &e.?—A. Joe Bowers. 

Q. What did he say 7 A. Joe Bowers Says, ‘‘It the white people 
goes to kill up the niggers, and we niggers we have got to go and break 
up the cotton- houses ‘and burn the gin-houses, and carry the cotton to 
the store and buy ammunition with it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: | 
Q. He said the negroes had no ammunition 7—A. Yes, sir; he says_ 
that would be the only way they could get their ammunition. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: a 
(. How many negroes did you see at the Double Bridges at any time © 
during the disturbance?—A. The only thing I can say what | have seen 


by the store; 1 can’t say what I have seen by the bridges, but at the — 
store, as near as I can get at it, there was about sixty-five or seventy, 


somewhere alongin that way; but on Monday I have seen a good many. 


I would judge it, as I have not counted—TI would judge there was about 
three or four hundred. I only state that as a judgment. ij 

Q. How many white people did you see there ?7—A, Sixteen passing — 
the store that Sunday evening. | 

Q. You have given us their names ?—A. They are there, sir. [Point-~ 
ing to list of names furnished to the committee. | 

(. What was the name of that Bailey whose barn was burned ?—A. 
Dr. Bailey—Wallace Bailey; but we generally call him Dr, Bailey. , 

Q. Have you stated all you know about it?—A. All Il know ‘about — 3 
that riot I have stated. a 

(). State whether you saw armed colored men at any other time.—A. | 

Last Saturday night we were mighty scared, for there was more men” 
out than at any other time since. Last Saturday about from forty to 
fifty, with old-fashioned muskets and these little carbines, what was” 
never seen in the country before since I live there, and I have been — 
there going on four years. 

Q. What were they doing with them ?—A, I could not tell; they went» 
from the Neck. 

Q. That is a place about a mile from you ?—A. That is a place about — 
a mile from me. 

q. South of the Double Bridges ?—A. Yes, sir. 


. 
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@. You do not know where they were going, or what they were do- 

ing ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did they hart anybody ?—A. Not that I heard; only what I have 
heard that they have shot one colored man. 

@. You do not know that yourself ?—A. I have heard the colored 
people saying that they shot him, but as to seeing him, I don’t know. 
They said he said, ‘“ If God Almighty will forgive me this time for vot- 
ing the republican ticket, I will never vote itagain.” That colored man, 
his name was Scott; he was the man that got shot. 

Q. Was he a democrat ?—A. He said he was a republican all up to 
this time, and he says, “If God Almighty will forgive me this time for 
voting the republican ticket, I never will vote any more republican 
ticket.” Therefore he got shot. 


By Mr..CHRISTIANCY : 
(. That is what he told you ?—A. That is what the colored people 
_ told me. 
Q. He did not tell you so?—A. No, sir; he is in bed. 
Q. Was that told you by the colored people ?—A. The colored peo- 
_ple told me so—his neighbors around there. | 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

(@. How many white men in all did you see there in the vicinity of 
your store during these troubles ?—A. I could not tell you, sir; because 
there was so many. 

(). Could you give us any idea?—A. I could not, because they have 
been passing backward and forward, and of course I could not tell ; 
there may be five hundred, more or less; I don’t know, I never count ;. 
but if I have counted, of course I can’t give the exact count of it. 

_ Q. Were they armed ?—A. Which ? 

Q. The white men that you saw there?—A. Well, some of them were 
armed and some of them wasn’t. 

q. Were those sixteen armed 7?—A. There was some of them had 

guns and some of them had pistols, as they usually carry in the 
country. 

Q. Il asked you if they were armed ?—A. Those arms, of course. I 

_ have seen there was a few armed. 
(. How many were armed ?—A. Probably there was eight or ten. 
q. What were they armed with 7—A. We eall armed when they have 
guns, of course; double-barreled guns. 
__ Q. How many had pistols?—A. That I can’t say, because if a pistol 
is carried I can’t tell whether they have it or not. 

Q. What were they doing then ?—A. They was going home; that was 

their road to go home. ° ‘ 

_  Q. How do you know where their home was?—A. Because I know 
_ they lived around me. | 

__ @. Where were they coming from?—A. They were coming from 
_ Rouse’s Bridge, that is what they have told me ; that is the public road 
which they have to pass up. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. When was that ?—A. On Sunday. 
S C VOL 11—20 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. You never attend to anything unless it is your own business ?—A, 
That is so, sir; because a man has got to attend to his own business. 

Q. How was it your business to take down those names of the ne- 
groes ?—A. Because I saw there was going to be trouble, and [ thought 
it would come to a lawsuit, so I wanted to be able to state the fact of 
it; and I thought it would come to the names. 

(). That is the reason you took down their names, that you thought 
it would come to a lawsuit?—A. Yes, sir 

(). That is the reason you took down the names of the white men?— 
A, Yes, sir; certainly. 

Q. Why was it important for you to know those names?—A. I knew 
I would have to be called on the stand, and I would not like to swear to 
a lie. 

Q. You might say you saw a certain party there, and you did not 
know how many there were ?—A. I thought it was the best course to 
pursue. 

. You expected to be a witness and you got ready in advance ?—A, 
Certainly, sir. 

@. Whose writing is that? [showing lists of names to the witness. |— 
A. That is my clerk’s. 

(. When was it made ?—A. That was made after, when the riot was 
all over; I called them off to him on Thursday the following. 

@. Who wrote what is written in pencil there ?—A. He did that. 

(). The same man wrote that that wrote the other?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You swear to that, that the same man wrote that in pencil who 
wrote the rest ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). He must have changed his hand very much ?—A. I can’t tell that; 
he done that for me because I could not write the English language. 

q. You say that he wrote all on that paper?—A. All of that; the one 
man wrote it. 

@. Did he write it at the same time ?—A. No, sir. 

(. How long after ?—A. He wrote it about three or four days after. 

@. Did you mark on your paper what kind of guns they had ?—A, 
Yes, sir. 

@. At the same time that you wrote the names?—A. Yes, sir; at the 
same time. 

Q. You thought it would be necessary for you to swear to that 1 
I thought so, sir. 

q. Why did not your clerk copy, at that time, the kind of guns they 
had ?—A. Because I did not tell him ; I didn’t think it would be neces- 
sary. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Do you say that you had stated it on your paper; did you trans- 
late it?—A. Certainly, when I put down the name I put down each name 
and what kind of gun he had, and when I translated it to him L only 
told him the names. f 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Why did you not tell him the kind of gun?—A. 1 do not knoe 
why, but some negligence of mine; I can’t tell, sir. 

Q. You do not know, then, why ‘you did not ?—A. No, sir; it did not 
come in my mind anyhow. 

Q. When did it come in your mind ?—A. In a few days afterward. 

Q. Had you talked with anybody in the mean time about it ?—A. No, 
sir; I hadn’t. ‘ 
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_ Q. You are sure of it?—A. I am sure of it because I haven’t talked ; 
in fact 
~ Q. Wait one moment; vou have answered my question. Do not go and 
make a speech, now. Who wrote that in pencil ?—A. This man. 
_ Q. What did he mean by tliat ?—A. That I have told him that the 
-men who has been there on a Sunday—the re-inforcement on Mon- 
day : 
_ Q. What does that mean ?—A. The names of the men of the re-in- 
forcement which come on Monday. 
_ Q. Why was it done so?—A. That is for me to explain it; they was 
the men which was the re-inforcement, on Monday, and I didn’t know 
_how to write, and so he put that on purpose for them. 
~ Q. Whom have you shown this paper to before ?—A. I have shown 
it to nobody except here to Mr. Croft. 
Q. Mr. Croft of Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. You talked with him about this, did you?—A. I did not; I wauted 
to show it to him to see what did he think about it. 
_ Q. Did he not make out that paper? [referring to brief in possession 
of Senator Merrimon.|—A. He did. 
Q@. You told him what you could swear to, did you not?—A, Yes, sir. 
(). And he put it down on that paper?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Who was the captain of the mob on the 17th of October?—A. 
‘Daniel Rouse and Morse or Motte, or something—I don’t know his name. 
q. When was Basil Bryant killed ?—A. Basil Bryant was killed on 
Sunday evening. 
_ [The following are the lists submitted by the witness and referred to 
in his testimony :] 








A list of whites that was fired upon by the negro mob on Sunday night October 17, 1876. 


W. E. Hankenson, Charles Evans, 8. P. Lewis, Elmore Ashley, W. Bailey, J. B. Coch- 
ran, J. Boatright, Frank Williams, Wm. Wood, George Newman, D.H. Crossland, J. H. 
Bush, Sid Hankenson, R. J. Dunbar, W. D. Bush, S. Simpkins. 


A list of colored men implicated in the EUenton riot, October 17 and 18, 1876. Sunday night, 
October 17, 1876. 


Henry Hosey, shot-gun ; Isaac Mobley, carbine ; Jim Mobley, shot-gun; Berry Davis, 
shot-gun; Plis Baker, carbine; Walker Bush, carbine; Wasbingtou Bush, shot-gun ; 
Phillip Patterson, musket; Charles Williamson, shot-gun; John Scott, musket ; Jack 
Sapp, musket; Allen Sapp, shot-gun; Hamp Williams, shot-gun; Frank Garvin, musket; 
Walter Dayvall, shot-gun ; Pete Dayvall, shot-gun; Gilbert Neal, musket ; Auscar Brown, 
shot-gun and pistol; Lemon Bryant, George Bryant; Jasper Bush, carbine; Miledge 
Sapp, musket; Sim Sapp; Gus Bush, carbine; Joe Scott, shot-gun; George William- 
s80n, shot-gun and pistol; Bryant Council; Elick Wright, sword; Joe Bowers; Peter 
Dunbar, shot-gun; Isaac Evans, shot-gun; Seaburn Johnson, shot-gun ; Jack Robertson; 


_ Ben Robertson, shot-gun; Charles Robertson, shot-gun; Henry Bush, musket; Joe 


_ Lewis, shot-gun; Spencer Bush, carbine; Wallace Drayton, musket; Large Williams, 
shot-gun; Jerry Weatherbee, John Small, shot-gun; Ned Brown, carbine; Henry 
Whiteside; Leroy Young, pistol; Dave Bush, shot-gun; Warren Kelsey, shot-gun and 
pistol; John Kelsey, shot-gun; Bassel Bryant, musket; Wilkins Hamilton, shot-gun 
and pistol; Wade Hampton, shot-gun ; George Henry, shot-gun; John Burnett, shot- 
ay Council Haynes, shot-gun; Ben McElmurry, shot-gun; Gyles Wright, shot-gun ; 

‘om Patterson, shot-gun; Jesse Williamson; Wm. Walker, shot-gun; Walker Clay, 
shot-gun. 
Monday morning, October 18, 1876. 


Daniel Rouse, pistol; Hammond Rouse, shot-gun; John Hankenson, Sigh Foreman, 
Jim Kelley, William Smith, Allen Davis, Henry Jenkins. ’ 
Captain of mob October 17, 1876, Elick W.ight. 
Captain on October 18, 1876, Daniel Rouse and a man unknown. 
Instigator of riot, Joseph Bowers, colored. 
The within list of Monday is a re-inforcement to the mob of Sunday, October 17, 1876, 


_ and other men unknown. 
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J. T. BUTLER—AIKEN COUNTY. — , 


CoLyuMBIA, S. C., January 1, 1877. 
J. I. BUTLER sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. Within three miles of 
Hamburgh. 

(. How old are you ?—A. Going on twenty-two. 

Q. What political party do you belong to?—A. I belong to the dem- 
ocratic party. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Well, I have not been doing much 
business. I have not been long from school. I am just stopping around 
home, living with my father. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. What is your father’s name?—A. R. J. mablon 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether you had any controversy on the pubis road, near 
Hamburgh, with the members of a militia company; and if you Say yes, 
state where you were going, what happened, on what road you were, 
and what time in the evening it occurred. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. When was this, first?—A. On the 3d of July. I went to town in 
the morning with a load of produce, and another in the evening. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. To which town?—A. To Augusta. Then I was going out, and if 
was about sundown. I turned to go back up through the town, going 
by Martintown. Right up at the upper end of Hamburgh [| saw three 
negroes. 

Q. Which way does that road lead ?—A. It leads out into the Edge- 
field road—straight out to the Edgefield road—and it goes out about 
one-half a mile and turns to the leit, and that was the Martintown road. 

Q. Was there anybody with you 1A, There was not anybody with 
me when I saw these three colored men. 

Q. Where were they ?—A. They were sitting on the steps of a place 
at the end of Hamburgh. 

@. What sort of a place ?—A. On the door-steps, on one of the doors 
there, and I was driving pretty fast, in a hurry to get home, and one of 
them, just as I got opposite to him, he let into cursing me, and I took | 
up my horse, as soon as I could, and turned round and asked him what 
did he mean by cursing me in ‘such a way; I hadn’t done anything to 
him. 

By Mr. CAMERON: - | 

Q. What was his name?—A. Dave Philips. By that time there were © 
two more walked up from the front of the house, with two of a 
Army guns. 

@. Give their names.—A. I couldn’t give their names, I didn’t king | 
them. } 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Well, what did they do?—A. Well, they cursed me there for 
every thing. I went on home, and told my father what they had said 
to me. 


- 
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Q. Tell us what they did. Did they make any hostile demonstra- 
tion ?—A. Yes, sir; they cursed me for adamn son of a bitch, and said 
that they would shoot me. 

@. Who was that ?—A. These parties. 

_@. Were they all armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they were all armed. One 
of them had a revolver and the others had rifles. 

@. What sort of rifles ?—A. These here Remington rifles. 
 Q. How did you get away from them ?—A. I just drove off and left 
them cursing me. 

(. State whether at any other time you were halted on the streets of 
Hamburgh by colored militia, and if you say so, state what occurred.— 
A. I was coming from Augusta with my brother-in-law in a buggy—— 
~ Q. When ?—A. On the evening of the 4th of July. 

@. Now state what happened, and where you were. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. What is your brother-in-law’s name?—A. Henry Getzen. We 
drove up to the Charlotte and Columbia Railroad, and there we seen a 
crowd of colored people standing in the middle cf the street. I drove 
on and they came up, and about that time I seen that they were drill- 
ing, deploying there, and they went to the further end of the street, 
and I drove right on down, and as we got right opposite the well, they 
came back and met us right there, and my horse is rather lazy, and he 
Was going along slow and I was not paying much attention to him. My 
mind was turned off on them, and I came along in a walk and we came 

up close to these men, and a boy stuck his drum under my horse’s feet 
and drummed underneath him. Then they opened like they was going to 
let me go on, and I started to go through, and one of the men, I didn’t 
know then who he was, he says to me, “ Mr. Butler, is you going to ride 
over me?” Isays, ‘‘ No, Lonly want the road.” They said God damn our 
Souls to hell; they was going to keep us there all night. And they 
cursed us and kept us there about ten or fifteen minutes, and Doc. Adams 
Says—by that time it commenced raining, and Doc. Adams says, “ [t is 
raining ; if it wa’n’t for that we would keep_you here all night.” They 
opened then and we drove on through in a walk. Pretty soon we seen 
_ dim Cooke coming after us to arrest us. 

@. How did you know he was coming to arrest you?—A. I heard 
some of them say there that he said he was going to doit. I didn’t 
_ know it, of course; that was what he said he was going to do. He was 

_ marshal of the town, and he was coming on after us in the street, run- 
_ fing to try to keep up with us, but after we got through we drove on, 
and by that time I got into my father’s street. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


/ _ Q. Were you going on the regular road over across from Augusta to 
_ your father’s farm ?—A. Yes, sir. Father pays twenty-five dollars a 
_ month, and he has paid seven and one-half dollars extra for wagons, 
| that pass going over there carrying our produce. 

/ Q. Was that on one of the streets of the city 7—A. Yes, sir ; it was 
_ One of the streets of the city. 

_Q. The street that led up toward your father’s farm 7—A. The street 
_ that led up to my father’s farm. 

_  Q. At the end of the street there was a gate opening into his field 7— 
| 


A. Yes, sir. 
_  Q. And you were going to that gate?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. These men were marching along the road ?—A. Yes, sir. 


7 


Q. You met them where 7?—A. Right there at the well. There was a 
ditch running from one side of the street to the well, and’ there was no 
bridge across the ditch, and they deployed across "the street in this 
position with their guns across their shoulders, [indicating,| and they - 
asked me was I going to try to drive over them, and I told them no; 
all I wanted was the road. 

@. Was there room for you to have driven around the ditch 7—A, 
There was not; the only way we could have got to the road was to 
have turned and driven back a square. 

(. Have you got a diagram of the road there ?—A. No, sir; I have 
not. 

Q. You say that you could not get through them, as the ditch ran 
there?—A. As the ditch ran there, I couldn’t get through them unless 
I turned about and drove back. | 

Q. Well, what did you say to them; did you curse them back ?7—A. 
No, sir; I didn’t curse them, I only told them all I wanted was the road. 

Q. Who was with you 7—A. Henry Getzen. 

Q. Well, you passed through and passed on home 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What happened after that about that transaction ; did any parties 
threaten that they intended to take your life?—A. Yes, sir; Dave. 
Philips told me that he would kill me the evening he seed me. 

Q. He told you this when ?—A. The evening before. 

Q. Then, what was done on Saturday ?—A. On Thursday we had a 
trial there. 

Q. I want to know what was done before you came to the trial. On 
the 3d of July you say these men met you on the street?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the 4th you were stopped by a negro militia company; then — 
what was done after that ?—A. Rivers called for the company to—— 

Q. Did you go to Rivers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When ?—A. We went to Rivers on the 5th of July, and told him 
we wanted him to send for the general of the militia; he said he didn’t 
know anything about them being a militia—Rivers said that he didn’t 
know anything about them being a militia, and then he called on the 
officers to come there to see who was in the wrong, and Henry Getzen 
was put on the stand. 

Q. What day was this?—A. On Thursday, the 6th of July. On the 
5th of July we went and seen Rivers, and he met the next day and called 
us, and Doc. Adams made such an ado in the court that they had him 
arrested for contempt of court, and Attaway then came out and swore 
and commenced to God damn, and he cursed Rivers for a God damn 
white-livered son of a bitch. 

(. That was while Rivers was sitting in court ?—A. That was while 
Rivers was sitting in the court; he came out and stated that. 

(. You were there on the 6th?—A. Yes, sir; and then the court was 
put off until Saturday. 

@. Well, did you have any arms with you at that time?—A. I did. 

Q. What arms?—A. I had my rifle with me. 

Q. What did you take a rifle along with you to a court of justice for?— 
A. Because my life had been threatened ; they determined to kill me, _ 
and I carried it for my bodily protection. 

(). Is it usual, in your section, to go armed 2—A. Well, it is not usual 
there for people to carry guns, but it is usual there to carry pistols. 

Q. You say that the trial then was adjourned over?—A. Yes, sir; 
until Saturday. 

Q. What day was that ?—A. That was on the 8th of July. at 
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@. Well, what time in the day was it adjourned to?—A. Until 4 
o'clock. 

Q. Saturday evening 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you went back there Saturday, and if you went 
back, the time that you met there.—A. I went there Saturday evening 
between 2 and 3 o’clock. 

Q. What day was that on?—A. Saturday, the 8th of July. When I 
got to town I found my father and General Butler with him there at 
Mr. Damm’s store. 

@. What did you do then?—A. General Butler came there to act as 
lawyer for my father, and they went around to court, and they didn’t 
come. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Did you go around to the court?—A. Yes, sir; I went around 
with them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. You went around to the court ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was done there?—A. There didn’t no one come, and we 
heard—— 
~ Q. You need not tell what you heard. The negroes did not come ?— 
A. No, sir. 

. You were there ?—A. I was. 

. Was General Butler there?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Was your father there?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Were you ready for trial on that day ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And the negroes did not come ?—A. No, sir. 

. Though the trial had been adjourned to that hour?—A. Yes, sir. 
. What happened after that?—A. That evening they fired out of 
the windows at us. 

Q. What windows?—A. The drill-room windows. I think the house 
belongs to Sibly. It is a brick house; the railroad runs right along 
there, and there is a big brick house sitting there that is Sibly’s, and 
they was up in there. 

Q. What were they doing up there?—A. I didn’t go up there; lL 
couldn’t tell. 

@. Could you see?—A. No, sir; I couldn’t see them. 

«). Were there many white people there ?—A. There were about sixty 
or seventy. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. I suppose they were armed with pistols; 
I didn’t see anything else. 

(). The negroes were in the drill-room and the whites were standing 
around the streets ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. You say that the negroes fired first from that house?—A. They 
did, sir. 

@. And then you returned the fire?—A. We did. 

@. How many times did you fire ?—A. I fired two or three times. 

Q. State whether you saw General Butler at Hamburgh that even- 
ing.—A. I told you that 1 seen him around at Mr. Damm/’s store, and 
‘during the evening I saw him again on the corner this side of the drill- 
room, by the bank building. 

@. What was he in town for that evening ?—A. For an attorney for 
my father. 

Q. Did he have anything to do with the riot ?—A. He did not. 

@. What time did you go home that night ?—A. I went home between 
12 and 1 o'clock. 
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Q. Who went home with you?—A. General Butler and my father, — 
and Johnny Sherood. 

@. Had anybody been killed before you left Hamburgh 7—A. There 
had been two killed before I left Hamburgh. 

Q. Who were they ?—A. Jim Cook and Moses Parks. 

Q. Had not Attaway, Phillips, Minyard, and Stevens been killed when 
you left town ?—A. No, sir. . 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. To my own knowledge, I am sure of it. 
If they was I didn’t know it. 

Q. When did yon first hear that they were killed 1A. The next 
morning, sir. 

@. Whom did you leave in town that night when you went home ?— 
A. I left a good many fellows from Augusta; there were a good many 
there; a drunken crowd from over there on the other side of the river. 

(). Who had been killed before you left ?—A. There was one I for- 
got to tell you—Mackey Merriwether was killed that night. 

Q. What was he—a colored man ?—A. A white man. | 

Q. Where was he killed ?—A. I didn’t see him killed; they said, — 
though, that he was killed. 

@. Whom did you see killed ?—A. I saw Moses Parks and Jim Oook. 

@. Do you kuow who killed them ?—A. I do not. 

Q. State whether you saw the bodies of these men after they were 
killed, and, if so, where you saw them.—A. Well, sir, I seen the bodies; 
I seen Jim Cook on the right-hand side of the railroad, and I seen 
Moses Parks between it and Davis Lepfield’s house. 

Q. State whether you had at any time any difficulty with the ne- 
eroes, or did you do anything to them that provoked them to insult you 
as they did ?—A. I did not. 

Q. Had you ever had any trouble with them in any way ?—A. No, 
sir; I had not. 

@. Is that all you know about it?—A. Yes, sir; that is all 1 know 
about it. 

@. What, if any, political motive did you have in connection with 
that transaction 7?—A. No political motive whatever. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody else had ?—A. No, sir; I do not 
know that any one else did. I didn’t hear political matters mentioned. 

Q. What gave rise to the disturbance there ?—A. Well, it was be- 
cause they had stopped us there in the road, and were threatening to 
injure us; and a good many of our relations "and friends came down to 
keep them from it, and they shot at me that evening—shot at us from 
the window. 

CROSS EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Have you been arrested for your connection with the Hamburgh 
riot ?—A. I have, sir. 

Q. When were you arrested ?—A. I couldn’t tell you; I don’t recol-— 
lect the time. 

(. State it as near as you can.—A. I hate to say, because I—— 

@. How long after the riot occurred were you arrested ?—A. Two or 
three weeks ; somewhere along there—a month, may be. I couldn’t say 
for certain. 

Q. By whom were you arrested ?—A. By Mr. Jordan. 

@. What official position did Mr. Jordan hold in the county at that 
time ?—A. He was sheriff. 

Q. What were you charged with 7—A. Charged with murder. 
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Q. Were you examined before a trial-justice ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you give bond for your appearance at the court ?—A. Yes, 


sir; I did. 


Q. You are still under that bond ?—A. I am. 

@. You are still charged with murder?—A. Yes, sir; that’s in the 
warrant. 

Q. When have you last seen Dave Phillips?—A. I have not seen Dave 
Phillips since the 6th of July, the first time that we went to trial. 

(. Did you see his body after he was killed ?—A. I did not. 

@. Was he killed at that time?—A. I don’t know, sir; I didn’t see 
him killed. 

Q. Which of the men that were killed did you see when they were 
killed ?—A. I never seen neither one of them killed. I seen two after 
they were killed. 

@. What time did you see the dead body of James Cook ?—A. Well, 
I suppose it was about 10 o’clock, as nigh as I can come at it. I didn’t 
have any watch. | 

@. How soon was it after that that you went home?—A. I don’t 
know how long it was. I went home between 12 and 1 o’clock some 
time. I couldn’t tell only by guess; I didn’t have any watch with me. 

Q. Did you notice when you got home what time it was?—A. No, 
sir; I did not. 

@: What time did you go to bed that night?—A. I went to bed di- 
rectly after I got home. I don’t recollect what time it was; il was- be- 
tween 12 and 1 o’clock, though. 

@. What time did you get up the next morning ?—A. I got up about 
8 o’clock. 

@. What time was it when you saw the dead body of Moses Parks 7— 
A. About half an hour after I seen Jim Cook’s. 

@. Where was his dead body ?—A. His dead body was between the 
railroad and Davis Lepfield’s. 

@. Which of these men did you fire at?—A. I didn’t fire at either 
one of them. | 

@. You swear to that ?—A. I didn’t fire at either one of them. 

Q. You will swear to that, will you?—A. I will. 

(. How many times did you fire there on that building ?—A. I told 
you I fired two or three times. 

@. You have not told us how many more times.—A. I don’t recollect 
of firing any more than two or three times on that building. 

Q. What time was it when you fired ?—A. Well, it was getting dark, 
getting a little dusk. 

Q. Getting a little dusk?—-A. Yes, sir; getting a little dusk. 

@. You fired with your rifle?—A. I did. 

@. How many pistols did you heave with you?—A. I didn’t have any. 

7a What sort of a rifle was yours?—A. It was one of these repeating 
rifles. 
f Q. How many times would it shoot?—A. It would shoot eighteen 
imes. . 

Q. How many charges had it in when this battle commenced ?—A. I 
don’t recollect. 

_Q. I did not ask you whether you recollect or not. Can you tell ?— 
A. No; I told you I didn’t know how many it had in. 

Q. You did not tell me that; you told me you did not recollect.—A. 
Well, I don’t know how many it had in. 

Q. How many charges did it have in the next morning ?—A. I don’t 
know that, even. | 
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Q. How many times did you fire in all?—A. Two or three times, I 
told you. 

Q. Only two or three times?—A. Only two or three times it is to my 
recollection. 

Q. Did you have your rifle in your possession during the whole even 
ing ?—A. I did, sir. 

@. Where did you go after firing at the building?—A. I staid 
around there at the corner, right at the bank-building. 

@. How far did you go up or down the street from that place ?7—A, I 
did not go anywhere, only stood right there until after the firing com- 
menced, and then I walked around to Davis Leptield’s corner to see 
where my father was. 

Q. I did not ask you anything about that. If you will be good enough 
to answer my questions without volunteering anything more. Is Lep- 
field’s on another street from the street that the drill-room was on ?—A., 
It is on a different street; it is on the same square, but it is ona differ- 
ent street—one street runs by both of them. 

[The witness by direction of Senator Christiancy drew a diagram of 
the Savannah River and the streets of the town of Hamburgh referred 
to in his evidence. | 

@. What, in your opinion, is the width of the street where you met 

he militia company on the 4th of July ?—A. I couldn’t say for certain; 
I don’t know. I think it was about one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. 

Q. What time of the day did you meet the colored company there ?— 
A. I don’t know precisely what time of the day it was, but it was late 
in the day, about an hour by sun. 

Q. Which way were you going, toward home or from it ?—A. I was 
going toward home. 

(. How long had you been in Hamburgh before you met the com- 
pany ?—A. I just came right on through. 

@. Right on from Augusta ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did or did you not stop in Hamburgh before you met the company 
that day ?—A. I didn’t, as we went back, at all. 

Q. Did you see the company parading when you were going over to 
Augusta ?—A. I did not. 

Q. Then you may state whether or not that was the first time you 
saw the colored company that day.—A. That was the first time I saw 
them that day. 

Q. About how many men should you judge were in the company whel 
you met them ?—A. Well, I don’t know; there was not very many. I 
don’t think there was over fifty or sixty, to my notion; I don’t tell you 
for certain, because I don’t know; that was what I took it. 

@. How many were marching; how many in each rank ?—A. I didn’t 
notice particularly how; they were marching, but they were marching 
about eight deep across the street. 

Q. Did you notice how many ranks there were of them ?—A. No, sir; 
I did not. 

@. About how far apart were the men as they marched?—A. Well, 
before they came up they were marching side and side, and when they 
got there to the well they opened about six feet apart. 

Q. And they were walking about eight deep ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were they marching near the middle of the street when you met 
them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The company were going down the river when you met them ?—A, 
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When we seen them they were going up the river, and then they re 
turned and met us right at the well. 

@. When you met them they were going down the river and you were 
going up the river ?—A. Yes, sir; when we met them we were going up 
the river and they were going down the river. 

_Q. Was there a traveled track on each side of the street 7—A. No, sir. 

@. Was the street comparativély level where you met them ?—A. I 
couldn’t tell you about that; there was a good many bushes. The only 
road was right up through the middle of the street. 

@. Task you whether or not the street is comparatively level where 
you met them?—A. I don’t know; I didn’t have a spirit-level there; I 
couldn’t tell you. 

@. What is the width of the traveled track 7?—A. It is a little wider 
than a buggy. 

Q. About how many feet would that be?—A. I don’t know; I sup- 
pose the road there in some places is a little wider than in others. 

Q. Lam speaking now of the point where you met the company ?—A. 
I suppose it was about 10 feet wide; that’s as near as I can come at it. 

@. Now I will ask you whether a buggy could not travel anywhere on 
the street where you met the company, except on that track that you 
Say is ten feet wide?—A. They could by driving through weeds, but 
we couldn’t that day because the militia company was between the well 
aud deploying clear back to the fence. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. On which side?—A. On the right hand going up or the left-hand 
side coming down. When we met the colored company they were de- 
ployed from the well to the fence on the side of the street toward the 
river. 

(). And that well is about in the center of the street?—A. As near as 

_Ican come at it. 

Q. What is there on the other side of the street, between the well and 
the fence ?—A. There’s a ditch there. 

Q. How wide is that ditch ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I suppose it is 
three feet wide. | 

@. Whereabouts is the ditch situated 7—A. It ran right up the mid- 
dle of the street. 

Q. No,no; I am speaking now of the street on which you met the 
men ?—A. I didn’t say there was any ditch on that street ; the ditch run 
through that street across the main street as far as the well. 

@. Where did you meet the company 7?—A. Right at the well; my 
horse stopped within a few feet of the well, on the lower side. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. On the side down the river ?—A. On the side down the river; 
and the negroes were at the well, deployed there across the street from 
the well and the river side of the street. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q@. I will ask you whether or not you could not turn off on the street 
in which you say there is a ditch?—A. There’s a ditch across this 
Street, so that I couldn’t have got out unless I backed my horse. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Could you not have driven over that ditch ?—A. No, sir. I might 
have driven over it and broken my buggy, for it was a ditch three feet 
and a half wide, and one foot and a half deep. 
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Q. These streets remain the same, do they 7—A. Yes, sir, they do. 
(. They are in the same condition substantially eas, We There was a 
ditch the last time I seen them. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. When did you see them ?—A. One day last week. 

Q. Will you swear that there is not a traveled track between the well 
and the right-hand side of that main street going up, or that there was 
not at the time that you met the colored company there?—A. I will 
swear that there ain’t a traveled road on the side of the main street 
toward the country. 

(. How rapidly were you traveling when you met the company 7—A. 
I was traveling at a very slow pace; a mere walk. When my horse got 
about as far as from here to the door he stopped down to a walk. 

Q. What conversation did you have with any person that appeared to 
know you there ?—A. When I drove up, Doc Adams said I couldn’t go 
by. I told him all I wanted was the road. He said that I could turn 
around and go back. I said, *‘ You can let us go through here; it is 
easier for you to move around and let me go out; just open your ranks 
a little and I will go on throngh ;” and he said, “I won’t do it,” and cursed 
us, and I said I could stay there as long as he could; and it commenced 
raining, and he said to bis company he wouldn't vet the guns wet, and 
started on; and they cursed us for sons of bitches. 4 

Q. What did you say ?—A. I never said anything to them out of the 
way. : 

@. What did Henry Getzen say ?—A. I don’t recollect as he said any- 
thing. Here is what he said to them: he told them, never mind; not 
to be cursing bim; that it wouldn’t be always that way that they would 
be cursing him. 

Q. That is all he said?—A. That is all I understood him to say. 

Q. He did not use any profane language 7—A. I didn’t understand 
him to use any. 

(). You did not?—A. I never opened my mouth, only said 9 ane 
the street. . 

(). That is all you said ?—A. That is all I said. 

@. You were very civil?—A. Yes, sir; I was civil that time; I didn’t 
open my wouth to them 

@. When did you go to Rivers’s office next after that ?—A. I went to 
Rivers’s office the next morning, and Rivers wa’n’t at home. 

Q. What time did you go the next morning ?7—A. I suppose about 10 
o'clock. | 

Q. Who hbdcinpanial you to Rivers’s office ?—A. My brother, my 
father, and Henry Getzen. 

Q. Which of your brothers ?—A. The only one I have got, Harrison 
Butler. Henry Getzen is my brother-in-law. 

@. When did you first see Rivers after that ?—A. I saw bim about 12 
o'clock that day. 

@. Where did you see him ?—A. I saw him down to his plantation. 

(@. When did you go to Rivers’s office for the purpose of getting out 
a warrant or commencing a suit, or whatever it was?—A. My father 
went there to get a warrant out for Dave Philips, a peace-warrant, and 
wanted to see if he couldu’t see Rivers. ' 

(. You were with your father?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time was it that you get the warrant ?—A. We got the war- 
rant on Thursday, the 6th of July. 
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@. What time in the day did you get out this warrant ?—A. I don’t 
know. 

(. Was it in the morning or evening ?—A. I have forgotten whether 
it was in the morning or evening. I won’t say for certain. 

(. Then vou swear you cannot tell ?—A. I can’t say what time it was 
that father took the peace-warrant out, because | don’t know. 

(. Did you accompany your father to his office when he went for it ?— 
) A..i did. . 
~~ By Mr. CuoRIsTIANcy : 
Q. For whom was the warrant ?—A. Dave Phillips. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

-Q. Will you tell us whether it was before noon or after noon ?—A. I 
have just stated I didn’t know what time of day it was. 

@. Perhaps you can tell us whether it was in the forenoon or after- 
noon ?—A. I don’t recollect; it has been a good while ago, and about 
that I cannot recollect for certain. 

@. When have you last talked with General Butler about this Ham- 
burgh affair ?—A. I talked with him this morning. 

Q. You talked the matter over with him ?—A. I talked it over this 
morning. 

»Q. You stated to him, did you, what you could swear to?—A. I didn’t 
state what I could swear to. 

Q. Did you not tell him what you would swear to?—A. I told him 
some of it; 1 didn’t tell him all. He asked some questions there, and 
then sent me to answer the questions in here. 

Q. He asked you questions and you answered them ?—A. No, sir; I 
didn’t answer them. 

(. Had you ever talked with him before about that ?—A. A good 
many times. : 

Q. When did you last talk with your father about it ?—A. I said some 
few words to him about it this morning. 

Q. Have you frequently talked with him about it ?—A. I don’t recol- 
_ lect saying a word to him before in two or three months about it. 

(). You talked with him about it about the time you were arrested, 
did you not ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When have you talked with Getzen about it ?—A. A good many 
times. 

@. When have you talked with your brother Harrison about it ?— 
‘A. I don’t recollect of talking to him about it; I don’t know when. 

@. You stated that a good many of your relations went to Hamburgh 
on the 8th 7—A. Yes, sir; they heard we was to be mobbed there, and 
they went down—me and Henry Getzen. 

@. About how many of your relations were there ?—A. Well, there 
was our friends and our relations. I told you there was sixty white 
men. ; 

@. What time did they come there?—A. About four o’clock, at the 
time our trial was to come off. 

_ Q. Did you see the most of them in town that day ?—A. I seen a good 
many of them, sir. 

_. Were they armed or not?—A. I suppose they were armed with 

pistols; they didn’t have any guns. 

Q. You bad a gun ?—A. I did, sir. 

(. Did your father have one ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Have any guns in the buggy 7—A. He did not. 
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@. You are the only person who had a gun on that occasion ?—A. T 
had my gun. My life had been threatened, and I had carried my gun 
for my own protection. 

Q. Lasked youif you were the only person there that had a gun ?—A. 
I didn’t see any one else there with a gun. 

@. You had the only gun that was there ?—A. The only gun; yes, 
sir. 

(). You swear positively to that?—A. That I was the only person I 
seen with a gun. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That night ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t say that night. I saw a good 
many persons that night with guns. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Give the names of all your relations who were there for the pur- 
pose of being present at the mob they expected to come off ?—A. Hugh 
Shaw was there for one. 

Q. Is he a relative of yours ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is his relationship ?—A. He is a cousin of mine; I couldn’t 
say what cousin. 

(. Where does he reside 7?—A. He lives about a mile from Sweet Wa- 
ter, Ga., up in the country. 

Q. How far is that from Hamburgh ?—A. About eight miles. 

(. Well, who else ?—A. Preacher Weling, a relation of Henry Get- 
zen. 

(. Where does he reside ?—A. About a mile the other side of Hugh 
Shaw’s. 

@. Who else ?—A. I don’t recollect all the names. 

Q. Can you give the names of any more of your relations who were 
there 7?—A. I told you I didn’t recollect the names. 

(. I understand you told me that, but can you give the names of any 
others ?—A. My brother was there that day; he was a relation of mine. 

@. Harrison Butler ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where does he reside ?—A. Three miles from Hamburgh. 

Q. Can you name any more ?—A. I object to being asked any more 
questions about who the names were. 

@. Was your father there?—A. He was. 

. Was your brother Harrison there ?—A. I stated he was there. 

Q. Was General M. C. Butler there ?—A. He was. 

Q. Is he a relation of yours ?—A. Not as I know of; if he is, it is 
mighty distant. 

q. You may give the names of any other of your relations who were 
there. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Mr. Butler, state all you know.—A. I have told them all I know. 
. Then why did you not say so?—A. I told them I did not know any 
more of them ; I have forgotten the names; I don’t recollect the names 
of the others. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Well, give the names of any persons who were not relations of 
yours, but whom you have described as friends, who were there at the 
time.—A. I don’t recollect. 

Q. Give the name ot any one there.—A. I told you I have given you 
all the names I recollect of. 
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| Q. No, you have not told us that.—A. I tell you so now. I have 
given you all the names I recollect of to my recollection. 

@. You swear to that positively, that you cannot recollect any other 
names ?—A. I can’t recollect any other names, only Colonel Butler. 

Q. Col. A. P. Butler ?—A. Col. A. P. Butler. 

@. How far does he reside from there ?—A. Six miles. 

@. Where were those relations and friends of yours about four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 8th of July ?—A. There was a meeting to be or- 
ganized at Summer Hill, about three miles from town, and they all met 

_ there and came down to Hamburgh. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Only what [have 
heard. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You cannot tell what you have heard. You have 
been told that twenty times. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


_ Q. At what time did they get to Hamburgh ?—A. They got there about 
four o’clock, I reckon. | 

(). Where did you first see them in Hamburgh ?—A. I believe I seen 
them coming in the street around by the bank-building. 

@. Where did they go from the bank-building?—A. Well, they 
knocked around the street ; around about in different places. 

Q. Where were they at four o’clock in the afternoon of that day ?— 
A. They came in town about that time. 

@. Where were you ?—A. I was in Hamburgh waiting for trial. 

Q. Did you have a trial there?—A. I was to have one there; we went 
to meet them, and nobody didn’t come. 

@. What were you to be tried for?—A. We went to Rivers and seen 
him, if he couldn’t stop the obstruction of the highway where we have 
to carry our provisions, and we wanted to see if he couldn’t stop it, be- 
ing he was a brigadier-general of the army. Rivers told us that he 
didn’t know anything about their arms; he didn’t give them to them, 
and didn’t know whether it was a militia company or not; that they 
didn’t get any orders from him. 

_ Q. Now, having made that speech, perhaps you will answer my ques- 
tion. I asked you what trial you were to have on the 8th?—A. I was 
a witness in the trial. 

@. Then you were not to have any trial ?—A. Well, there was a trial 
to take place, and I went there with my father ; we, all of us, went there 
to the trial; I don’t know what you may call it. 

Q. When you say “all of us went there,” what do you mean by that?— 
A. Me and my father and brother-in-law, and General Butler as an at- 
torney for my father. 

(. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I do. 

(. When did your father send for General Butler?—A. He sent for 
him on the evening of the 6th of July, but I don’t think he got the word 
until next evening. 

. You do not know whether he got it at all or not, do you?—A. I 
don’t know it of my own knowledge; I didn’t see it; but Col. Tom Shaw 
told him; father sent word by him; I heard him tell him so. 

Q. You stated in the direct examination that persons stopped you on 
the streets; what did they do?—A. I don’t know what you call it; he 
commenced cursing me and said he would kill me. 

Q. State what he said——A. He cursed me for a God damned son of 


4 


a bitch, and I knew I was there alone in my buggy and my horse would 
stop with me, and I knewif I had any fuss with them that there was four 
or five of them to my one, and I couldn’t do anything with the crowd; so 
I drove off and left them. . 

Q. State what he said to you.—A. Didn’t I say he commenced curs- 
ing me for a God damned son of a bitch, and said, **Go on, you. God 
damned son of a bitch.” L[said, ‘‘ What are you cursing me for? Lain’t 
done nothing to you,” and he said, “ You God damned son of a bitch, 1 
am going to kill you.” I said I hadn’t done anything to him for him to 
kill me for it, “‘ but you can come and do it if you want to kill me.” He 
said, ‘I will kill you.” I said, “* You can kill me now if you want to,” 
I said, *‘I don’t think you ought to be cursing me in such a way; you 
know you have got the advantage of me.” He cursed me for a God 
damned rascal, and I drove off and left them, because I considered they 
had too much advantage. 

Q. You considered this a very ill-disposed young man ?—A. I don’t 
know about that. I hadn’t bothered enybody’s business; but, of course, 
if anybody bothers mine I would try to defend myself. I wish to give 
no insolence to anybody, and I don’t want to take any from anybody. 

(). Was the party in the street when he cursed you?—A. He was; he 
got up and commenced cursing me when I came along. My horse was 
going pretty fast, and I checked him up about as far as from here to the 
front door, when they commenced cursing me. The last time he cursed 
me [ was about thirty yards from him. | 

@. Where were you when the first shot was fired from the armory?— 
A. I was at the bank-building. 

@. After that shooting was, first, where did you then go 7—A. I staid — 
right there. 

‘Q. From what point did you fire at the armory-building 7?—A. I fired 
from the bank-building right to the left. 

Q. Were there any other shots fired apparently at the drill-room at 
the same time that you fired ?—A. There were two or three others 
fired. 

. How many ?—A. I don’t know. 
. Who fired any of them ?—A. I don’t recollect. 
. Do you know ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know who shot them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
. Not one of them ?—A. Not one of them 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


. About bow many shots were fired at the armory-building before 
the cannon was brought over from Augusta 7—A. I don’t know that. 
Q. Can you not estimate the number ?—A. I told you I didn’t know. — 
Q. Were there ten, do you suppose ?—A. I don’t know. 
Q. Were there ten ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Were there five ?—A. I don’t know how many was fired, and for” 7 
that reason I won’t say, because I don’t know. ? 
Q. Were there probably five shots fired ?—A. There were over fivey 

but I don’t know how many; I saw two or three of them myself. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Were there fifty, probably ?—A. I don’t know whether there were - 
or not. 
Q. Well, what is your best estimate of the number of shots fired at 


the armory: building before the cannon was brought over ?—A. I don’t 
know. 
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De. - By Mr. Cameron: 

Q. Can you make any estimate ? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Just say yes or no. 
A. No, I don’t know. 

Q. [By Mr. CAMERON.| What time was the cannon brought over ?— 
A. I don’t know; I suppose it was about eleven o’clock. That is about 
the time, I think, it was brought over; 1 don’t say for certain whether 
it was or not. 

Q. Where was the cannon located Hitch it was fired at the armory- 
building ?—A.’ [don’t know; I didn’t see it. 
| By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did you see the cannon at all ?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

~ By Mr. CAMERON: 


__ Q. Where were you when the cannon was fired ?—A. I was at Davis 
Lepfield’s corner seeing what had become of my father. 

@. Mark where Davis Lepfield’s corner is on the map. [Diagram 
made by the witness.|—A. I refuse to do it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. State why you will not do it.—A. Because I don’t know anything 
about mapping; never drawed any map in my life. 

Q. There is running along the upper side of the drill-room a street, 
Tfunning right back from the front street to another corner, and on that 
corner is Davis Lepfield’s ?—A. Yes, sir. 

 Q. Then between Davis Lepfield’s house and the drill-room there is 
another house ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whose is that 2—A. Louis Schiller’s; facing the street running 
back from the front street. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How long did you remain at Lepfield’s at that time ?—A. I don’t 
recollect; but I reckon I remained there half an hour. 

Q. Where did you go from there 7—A. I went back from there to the 
bank-building. 

MN @ How long did you stay at the bank-building ?—A. Until I started 
— home. 
|  Q. How long did you stay 7—A. I suppose I staid there an hour and 

a half. 

‘Q. Was there any firing going on while you were there—at that time ?— 
A. I don’t recollect whether there was or not; the cannon fired while I 
was at Lepfield’s corner. 

Q. I am trying to ascertain whether or not there was any firing after 
you went to the bank-building from Lepfield’s?—A. I didn’t hear any ; 
I heard some firing after I got most home; I was up in the field twe 
‘miles from home when f heard the firing. Then I heard about twenty- 
five or thirty shots. Our crowd had pretty near all gonethen. We left 

wo or three hundred drunken men from Augusta there. 

~Q. Do you know Capt. O. N. Butler, of Augusta ?—A. I do, sir. 

_ Q. Did you see him there on that night?—A. I did not. 


| By Mr. CurisTIaNncy : 


Q. You say you took a warrant out for this Dave Phillips ’—A. My 
father took it out. 
Q. At what time was it; before the 8th of July or after?—A. Before 
| the 8th of July. They said it wa’n’t worth a ten-dollar note. 
} S ¢ VOL 1—21 
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(). They said what was not worth a ten-dollar note?—A. The security. ‘ 

Q. Where was that taken from; what justice?—A. Rivers. 

Q. Did you ever have any trial of that ?—A. No, sir. 

(. They said his security for what, then; for his appearance at that 
court ?—A. For him to keep the peace. 

@. Do you remember the date when the warrant was taken ?—A. On 
the 6th of July, if I ain’t mistaken; I think, though, as near as I can 
recollect, it was on the 6th of July. I won’t be positive, but to the best 
of my belief it was on the 6th of July. 

@. Were you down in Hamburgh on the next day, on Sunday ?7—A, 
The next day was Friday. 

@. This shooting down there was on Saturday night?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you down town next day ?7—A. I was. 

@. What time in the day did you get there; in the morning ?7—A. | 
didn’t get there in the morning. 

Q. Well, when did you get there ?—A. I got there about two or three 
o’vlock in the evening. 

(). Did you see any dead colored people there ?—A. I did not. 

q. You did not hear of any?—A. You told me not to state what I 
heard. 

@. Did you hear the white people say anything about there being 
dead colored people there ?—A. I don’t know anything about hearing; 
I couldn’t swear to what I heard. 

@. But you can tell whether you heard of it from the white people? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I object to that question as hearsay. 

Mr. CAMERON. You may answer the question. 

A. I beard black people say so. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is not answering the question at all. 

The WITNESS. What time do you mean that they said it? 

(). The next time you went there; you stated you went down there 
in the afternoon.—A. I went down there in the afternoon. 

Q. My question was whether you did not hear from the white people 
that several negroes had been killed 7—A. I didn’t that evening. — 

(. Did you before that evening or afterward?—A. I heard that morn- 
ing that they was killed; it was reported about there. I don’t recol- 
lect who told it. I never talked with any white people that evening at 
all about it, but I heard some colored people say so. 

Q. You do not know whether you heard any white people say so or 
not ?—A. I didn’t hear any white people say so that evening. 

Q. At any time?—A. lf I did I .don’t recollect who it was; it was. 
generally reported about. 

(. Did you at any time after that see any dead negroes ?—A. I did. 
not. a 

Q. Between the bank-building, as you call it, the corner where the 
bank- building is, and the corner where the drill: room is, are there any 
buildings on the same side of the street ?—A. Two little houses there. 

Q. Two little houses ?—A. Yes, sir; or a double house, or whatever 
you may call it. 

(. How far does that stand back from the street ?—A. It runs rie | 
along facing of it; comes right up to the street. 

By Mr. CAMERON: ‘ 


_ Q. Did you follow and try to catch Louis Schiller ?—A, I did not. — | 
| 


sis 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You say that you were arrested for having committed murder 
there ’—A. Yes, sir; that was the warrant. 
| 
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. You are bound over to court ?—A. Yes, sir. 
. What court ?—A. The county court at Aiken. 
. Did you go to court ?—A. I did. 
. What did they do with you there?—A. The judge gave bond. 
. The judge allowed you to give bond ?—A. Yes, sir. . 
. Why did they not try you?—A. We went there for trial, and Gene- 
a Gary got up and asked for trial, but they wouldn’t give us trial. 
Q. Put it off?—A. Yes, sir. 7 
(. Could the negroes have deployed so as to have given vou the road 
entirely when you were moving along that road on the 4th of July last ; 
was there room between the road and the river for them to have marched 
along without going into the buggy-track?—A. There was, if they hadn’t | 
deployed out so far. 
' Q. Could they have marched there four, five, or six deep ?—A. Cer- 
tainly they could. 
‘By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. When did you go to the Aiken court ?—A. I don’t recollect; it was 
two or three weeks or a month—some time about that time; I don’t 
recollect the time. 

@. That is the time that General Gary got up and demanded trial ?— 
“A. No; the judge gave bail, and we went to the United States court, and 
‘Gary cot up and demanded of the court 

Q. Now, I am trying to find out when that was that Gary got up and 
demanded trial ?—A. I don’t recollect when the court met. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Say whether you know or do not know ?—A. I don’t know when it 
met. 


ceeese 





e 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. How many of your friends and relations were there ? 

The WitnxEss. Were there at the court ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

The Wi1TNEss. I don’t know how many there were there. 

q). Were there a good many there ?—A. A good many. 

@. Were you armed at the time you went to the court, when General 

Gary got up and demanded trial ?—A. I had my pistol on. 
@. About how many white men were in the town of Aiken at that 
time ?—A. I don’t know how many. 
_ Q. You cannot estimate the number ?—A. No, sir. 
_ Q. Do you suppose there were twenty ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Do you suppose there were five hundred ?—A. I don’t reckon there 
was; I don’t remember. There might have been five hundred in the 
different houses. 

_Q. You do not know how many of your relations were there 7—A. 
No, sir; I don’t know how many of my relations were there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
| - Q. Were there any United States troops there?—A. There were. 


| $i By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Who was prosecuting yourself and others in this case at the 
) court? Who was the public officer who was prosecuting them ?—A. I 
don’t know who he was, the one that was prosecuting us. This ‘ere 
Stoney, he was there acting. 
| Q. Stone?—A. Stone; yes, sir; he wanted to put us under bond of 

$10,000, and the judge said he thought two thousand was a plenty. 

J 
| Q. Two thousand “each ?—A. Yes, sir; we had a great many affida- 
: vits read before the court, and they said $2 000 was a plenty. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 1, 1877, 
HENRY GETZEN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. Twenty-six years old last 
April. 
Q. Where is your residence ?—A, My residence is in Aiken Comm 
about two miles from Hamburgh. 
Q. What is your business ?- am a farmer. 
Q. To what political party do you belong?—A. I am a democrat; 
have always voted the democratic ticket, so far. 
Q. State whether, on the 4th of July last, you were in the city of 
Augusta, Ga., and if you say yes, state from what point you went to 
that city, what time you left it, where you were going, and whether 
you met with any interruption on the road or street when returning 
from that point, and tell ail about any such interruption, if there was 
any.—A. Well, sir, I went to Augusta, Ga., on the 4th of July. 4 
(. From where ?—A. From my home, two miles over in Carolina, ou 
the hill there, on the line of Hamburgh, exactly, and I went over in 
Augusta in the evening. I don’t remember the time when I went over 
there, exactly, and came back in the evening, rather late in the evening— 
not very long before sundown. It has been six months. I cannot state 
the time positively, because I had never taken any notice at that time 
what time it was; but it was very near dark, late in the evening. € 
had crossed the bridge and had got as far as the Carolina Railroad, and 
I could see a large crowd of colored people beyond the Columbia, Char 
lotte and Augusta Railroad trestle-work. 
@. Well?—A. There seemed to be a company there going throug! 
the form of a drill, and we drove on by at a moderate gait, not faste 
than a walk, I suppose about five or six miles an hour. I don’t knoy 
it was not a fast gait at all; and the negroes seen us coming and the 
went to the farther part of the town, up the street we had to go i 
order to get home; a street in the upper part of the town which is 6! 
structed, half of the street, by a ditch; and they were in the center | 
the street and they marched up above the ditch. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Wait a moment; let me understand which street you refer to | 
having a ditch in it—A. I am not very well versed in the names of 
streets ; I think they called that Market street. [Referring to the fi 
lowing diagram :] 

(. Is it the front street, ranning parallel with the river, in front 
the town ?—A. Yes, sir; I think the street is called Market street. — 
runs east and west, right up and down the river. 

(. That is the one you say has a ditch in the center of it ?—A. Th 
are some houses betwixt that street and the river; there is another lit 
river-street back of that. 

(). But you spoke of the ditch ?—A. Yes, sir; there is a ditch obstrt 
ing half of the street, and a well in the center of the street, and & 
ditch goes half-way around one block, and there is no bridge tlt 
There used to be a bridge there, but there is none there now. 
passed by that ditch and they turned; the company came back jus 
we got to the ditch; and we saw there was no chance to get by 
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itch, and they came past: the well and left-obliqued a little bit; they 
arched to the left a little bit. They was marching, and they halted 
ust as they got to the well, and they stopped the company right there, 
and I should think they was fully eight or ten feet apart. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q@. Who were ?—A. ‘The colored men that were drilling. 
@. What do you mean by eight or ten feet apart; do you mean that 
the lines were eight or ten feet apart? 3, Sir; they was about 
“six or eight wide and four or five deep, back across the street; they were 
six or eight across in one way, and three or four back this way, [indi- 
cating. | 

e . ae was a well there ?—A. There.was a well there. 

_ Q. Was that about the center of the street ?—A. That was very nearly 

exactly in the center of the street. 

 Q. Then they came between the well and the side of the street toward 
“the river?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much of that side of the street was occupied ?—A. It was all 
occupied, except a little place they call the sidewalk ; they consider 
that eight or ten feet wide, and no matter whether there is a brick on 
it at all, if you go on that sidewalk you are arrested and fined five 

dollars. 
i Q@. They occupied all the street from the well out?—A. Yes, sir; very 
near all of it; there may have been a small space. 
mG). They were in close ranks ?—A. No, sir; we could have driven be- 
“tween them ; there was room enough, without touching one of them. 

Q. Were they talking 7—A. Yes, sir; we was near them, and we touched 
® horse up and started to go through, and they threw their guns across 
their shoulders in this style with their bayonets on, and that taken up 
“the space; they had their guns lengthways across their shoulders, [in- 
dicating the gun held in a horizontal position,|] and said, ‘* You dou’t 
intend to break up our drill, do you?” or something to that effect. A boy 
came up with adrum and commenced beating it under our horse’s head, 
“Making a tremendous fuss there; but our horse was not badly fright- 
ened though at the drum, as he was an old horse, and very gentle. I 

told him no, that all I asked was to pass through and go on home; that 
didn’t have any desire to break up the drill in any way at all. He 
Said, “ You don’t intend to drive through our ranks, do you?” I said, 
“No; I don’t intend to drive through your ranks at all; if you will let 
Ine pass, that is all | intend to do. ” Dock Adams says, ‘ No, by God, 
_ can’t go through here.” There was another street ‘around back of 
here, which was probably three or four hundred yards out of the way ; 
but this was a lower street, toward the river, and the river had risen, 
and the ditch had not been cleaned out since, and there was brickbats and 
thud all in that street, and we don’t like to go on that street. It was not 
| The street we traveled on anyway. 
_ Q. Was the street on which you met this company of men drilling, 
’ the usual street you traveled on?—A. It was the street we always 
traveled back and forth to and from the market, and sometimes as 
| hany as six or seven wagons goes through it a day tomarket. He said 
| 










_ * No, by God, he would stay ‘there all night first, we had to go back.” 

A good many of the company began to crumble at us, and said 
they would rather stay there all night than we should pass by, &e. ; 
| ote everything got in such a confusion, and nearly all of them got to 
| Inning and cursing and going on; and I suppose we waited there ten 

or fifteen minutes. ‘A little sprinkle of rain came up about that time; 
, 
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; 
they had their guns cleaned up, and Dock Adams said, “ By God, if it 
didn’t rain we would keep you here all night, but it is raining and I will 
give it up.” He gave us the little path that was in the center of the 
street, that was clear of grass and weeds, where the wagons pass, and 
that little path we did not go out of it at all. 

Q. That is where the wagons-and carriages go?—A. Yes, sir; always 
pass; and the United States soldiers drilled their company there every 
day, on the grass to one side of this carriage-way, and we passed and 
repassed them and were not obstructed in any way or form. If they 
met us they right-obliqued or left-obliqued and let us pass, and-we had 
no trouble. Before they passed and broke up they cursed and went on 
in a tremendous riot, and said be God damned if they did not stay 
there all night if we didn’t go back around. Every one was talking, 
and I could not comprehend all they did say. Ido not know who it 
was said it. This nigger Attaway, a colored man, he was worse than 
Adams was, a great deal, and Adams made two or three attempts to 
try and quiet his company, and he told them to hush up and he would 
arrange this thing, and he had no power whatever to control them, or 
didn’t seem to have; they paid no attention to him in the least. After 
we had passed by, the town marshal ran on behind us and said he was 
going to arrest us, and said’whenever we went down to Hamburgh they 
intended to arrest us. We went on about two or three hundred yards, 
where Mr. Butler generally stays during the day to attend to his 
business; it is about two miles from his home. I told him what had 
occurred, and he said he intended to go down and see Rivers. - ; 

Q. What happened that day after that transaction? State whechan 
any legal proceeding was taken, and, if you say yes, where it was taken 
and what it was.—A. Yes, sir; there was legal proceedings. Mr. Robert 
Butler took legal proceedings. 

Q. Who is he?—A. My father-in-law. . 

Q. State where he lives.—A. About half a mile from me. 

Q. Where do you live—how far from Hamburgh ?—A. We are on the 
boundary-line of Hamburgh; it is two miles from the bridge. 

Q. Does your father-in-law’s place lie up the river?—A. Yes, sir; he 
owns to the Hamburgh line. 

(. Then you went to the house near where your father-in-law, Ma 
Robert Butier, lives?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What happened the next day ?—A. Mr. Robert Butler saw Rivem 
and told him what had happened. 

Q. What time in the morning did he leave home?—A. I think it was, 
as near as I can remember, between eight and nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after breakfast hours; I don’t remember the exact time. 

@. Who went down there ?—A. Mr. Robert Butler, Harrison Butler, 
Tommy Butler, and myself. 

@. Where did you go?—A. To Prince R. Rivers, a trial-justice of 
Aiken County at that time. 

Q. What did you do there?—A. He stated the case to him, what had 
happened ; and told him if such delay as that was allowed to his market 
wagons, &ec., it would be injurious to his property ; that he sent a gr 
deal of his fruit, vegetables, and melons to the ‘north and west, a 
they had to get over to the market by a certain time, and if they did 


| 
ri | 

they would be left, and would spoil. He didn’t think they had a rig i ! 
he | 





to be stopped on the highway in that way; and Rivers, after heari 
the explanation, &e., said be did not think it was right, either. 

we went with him down to his oflice, and, if I am not hei 
then promised that he would have the matter investigated—there W 


: 
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no arrests or warrants taken out at all—and that he would see that we 
‘should not be disturbed or interfered with any more. 


_ Q. There was no warrant taken out?—A. No, sir; no warrant taken 


| 


out at that time. 

Q. Did your father-in-law speak to Rivers in your presence of the ob- 

struction ?—A. He did, sir. 
_ Q. Did he complain that you and his son had been obstructed the 
day before ?—A. He complained that his son had been attacked the day 
before, and taken out a peace-warrant for one of the parties that had 
threatened his life. 

@. A member of that company ?—A. Yes, sir; a member of that com- 
pany. He taken out a peace-warrant the next morning. He told Riv- 
ers he wanted to take out a peace-warrant, and the next morning, which 
was on the 6th, while he was at that business, he took out a peace-war- 
rant. J know he taken out a peace-warrant. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Against whom ?—A. Dave Phillips. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. Did he complain that his road had been obstructed ?—A. He did, 
sir. 

Q. Anything said about obstructing his wagons ?—A. He didn’t say 
they had obstructed his wagons, except myself and his son. 

(J. Whai did he allege as the cause of his complaint to Rivers ?—A. 
That if they continued to obstruct our wagons or buggies, it would be 
injurious to the marketing of his crops; that they might obstruct the 
wagons and delay the marketing of his fruit. 

(). Then Rivers did not issue any warrant on the 6th of July ?—A. 
No, sir; he never issued no warrant then. 

@. When did he issue the warrant ?—A. I don’t know that there was 
ever a warrant issued to my knowledge. 

Q. What happened after that date, then?—A. They went down on 
the 6th. 

Q. Who went down ?—A. Mr. Robert Butler, Tommy Butler, Harri- 
son Butler, myself, Dr. H. A. Shaw, and Rev. Mr. Mealing came down 
to Hamburgh—they live six or eight miles above that place—to stand 
my bail, for | was arrested. That was on the 6th of July, I think. 

@. What were you arrested for?—A. I heard that the negroes were 
making threats that they intended to have me arrested for interfering 
with the drill. I only know that from mere rumor. 

- Q. Sate what you did when you got there on the 6th. Where did you 
go?—A. Went to Rivers’s office. . 

@. What happened ?—A. They put me up as a witness before Prince 
Rivers, to state what I knew concerning the affair. After that they put 
Dock Adams up, and cross questioned him. Dock Adams got up and 
commenced to cross-question me in a very insulting manner, and used 
very bad language, Wc., in the court-room. Rivers told him if he could 
not address me in a more gentlemanly manner to sit down, and he sat 
down. He says, ‘‘ Now, if you think you can address the court ina 
more decent manner, you may go on;” and he said-he could, and got 
up and commenced the same abuse, using the same bad language; and 
Rivers had him arrrested for contempt of court, and continued the case 
until Saturday ; that was the time he was arrested. 

Q. Who else was there at that time along with Dock Adams ?—A. 
Allen Attaway, and, if [ am not mistaken—I would not swear to it posi- 
tively—but to the best of my knowledge Sparnick was there, judge of 
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probate. He was there at the formation of the court. I do not know 
whether he was in the room at that time or not. 

@. State whether there was any hostile demonstrations on the part of 
anybody else besides Adams.—A. After Adams was arrested, Attaway 
got right up at bis side there and went out and said, “The God damned 
white-livered son of a bitch,” speaking about Rivers right in his court 
as he went out, murmuring to himself, and saying that he had showed 
prejudice in that case, and ‘+ be damned if he didn’t wade in blood np 
to his”— =I don’t know what you call them. He would wade in blood. 
Any way, he made some remark about blood being shed before his cap- 
tain should be ar:ested. I don’t remember the words he used, but he 
went out murmuring to himself. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. If you don’t remember what he said, don’t pretend to state what 
he said.—A. No, sir; I am not going to state anything I didn’t hear. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What did the trial-justice do then 7?—A. He continued the case till 
Saturday. There were a lot of negro women around the place, and 
there was a good many of them standing around there, and they said to 
the negro men to shoot them down and cut their throats. 

Q). Did you hear that?—A. I did, sir, as I walked out of the door. 
I was standing at the door at the time, and two or three gentlemen were 
with me. 

@. Who were they ?—A. Dr. H. A. Shaw, Rev. J. P. Mealing. -One 
was standing a little distance from the other. I don’t remember the 
distance, but they were outside of the door. | 

Q. They were negro women that made this remark ?—A. I nae their 
faces, but I don’t know any of the names at all. . 

Q. The trial-justice adjourned the case over to what time?—A. Until 
Saturday, the 8th of July, I think, to the best of my recollection. 

@. At what time on the 8th, if any time fixed for the trial ?—A. Four 
o'clock. Mr. Robert Butler objected to that hour, and said that that 
was too late; that he would rather have some other honr ; that there 
was a crowd of colored people on the street on Saturday; and why 
didn’t he put it at ten o’clock, or some other time that the court gener- 
ally met, instead of so late. Rivers said he would be busy on his farm 
that day, and it would be all the time he had to spare. 

Q. Was anything further done that day?—A. We went on home after 
that, and nothing further was done, to my knowledge. 

(. State whether you employed counsel; and, if you did, state whom 
you employed and under what circumstances.—A. Mr. Robert Butler 
saw a gentleman, Mr. Thomas Shaw, in the evening, and Mr. Shaw told 
him that he was going to Edgefield Court-House next evening to see 
General Butler and some other gentleman there on business—I don’t 
know who it was—and Mr. Butler said, “I wish you would tell General 
Butler that if be will come down and advocate my case for me I will give 
him $25; and if it is possible for him to come down, to come down,” and 
he would pay him for his services, and he mentioned the sum of $25, 

@. What happened on the 8th?—A. As near as I can remember, 1 
think it was abont one or two o’clock, I was sitting in my front door, 
and General Butler came along in the road, in his buggy. I didn’t ree- 
ognize him, and he stopped ne my gate and hollered to me to come out 
there ; and J went out, and he asked me what did Robert Butler want 
with him, avd [ explained the case to him to the best of my knowledge; 
and he asked me where Mr. Butler was, and | told him he was over at 
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__his house or down at the brick-yard where his business was, and he said 
to tell him to be there at four o’clock. 
eo; Mr. CAMERON. You need not relate your conversation with General 
utler. 

__ .Q. [By Mr. MERRImMoN:] State whether he passed by your house and 
where he went.—A. He passed by my house and stated that he intended 
to go to Augusta. 

Q. He passed your house ?—A. He did, sir. 

@. Where did you see him the next time ?—A. I saw him at Damm’s 
store, in Hamburgh; I met him there. 

@. Who else ?—A. Tommy Butler, and no one else at that time. 

@. Where did you see them next?—A. At their place of business on 
the brick-yard place. 

@. What did you do then?—A. We all went down together te 
Damm’s store; he told us to meet him there, General Butler did. 

@. Did you see General Butler there?—A. He was at Damm’s store 
when I got there. 

@. What time was that in the evening ?—A. Somewhere near two 
o'clock. I do not know exactly, but it was somewhere about that time, 
as well as I can remember. — 

(. How did you go. there ?—A. I went there on horseback. 

@. How did the Butlers go?—A. Robert Butler went in his buggy, 
and Tommy Butler went with him. 

(. Did you have arms?—A. I had a carbine, and Tommy Butler had 
a carbine. 

@. Did the old man have any arms?—A. I suppose they ail had 
pistols; I didn’t see none. 

@. How many arms did they have in the buggy 7—A. Tommy had 
his rifle in the buggy, and I had my rifle on my horse; those were all 
the guns I saw. 

@. When you got to Damm’s store, whom did you see there?—A. I 
saw General Butler there, and Tommy Butler. 

@. That was about 2 o’clock, you say ?—A. Somewheres about that 
time ; somewheres near that time. 

Q. What happened then?—A. Well, General Butler and Mr. Robert 
Butler had a conversation. I did not hear the conversation. General 
Butler asked me to ride up to the corner and see Mr. Sparnick, and I 
went up and told Mr. Sparnick that General Butler wanted to see him, 
and he went, and he and General Butler had a consultation together ; 
and as he was going out of the door he said, ‘ Well, general 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not’state that. 

Q. [By Mr. MerRiMon:] Did you see Dock Adams?—A. I didn’t see 
Dock Adams at all at that time. 

@. Did you see any other negroes of that company at that time ?—A., 
I saw negroes going back and forth with guns on their shoulders in the 

_ street, but I didn’t recognize them; they were at a little distance from 
me; they seemed to be congregated around the drill-room, around the 
Sibly building. 

Q. Where did you go then, at 4 o’clock, the time fixed for trial?—A. 
I went to Rivers’s office. 

__ Q. Who went with you?—A. General Butler, and Robert Butler, and 
Tommy Butler, and I think Harrison Butler; there might have been 
one or two more white men, but 1 don’t think there was; I don’t know 
whether there were any more or not. I can’t remember of any more 
going there. 

Q. What was done there?—A. Well, court was called, and Rivers’s 
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constable went out and said, “All that have any business in this court, 
come in,” and he walked in, and Rivers inquired for Adams, and Adams 
was not there, and he ordered his constabie to go out and give three cries 
for Dock Adams, and he went out and called ** Dock Adams,” but Dock 
Adams didn’t come. 

@. What did General Butler do there?—A. General Butler got up. 
and asked Rivers in what line he intended to investigate or try that 
case; whether he was going to try it by civil or military authority, and 
Rivers said he had not decided in what line he would try it; and Mr. 
Sparnick came in after that and said something to Rivers, and the court 
adjourned. I don’t exactly understand how it was; but it broke up in 
confusion. Ido not know why it adjourned. 

Q. Did the trial take place ?—A. It did not, sir. | 

@. Pending that time did you see any negroes around there ?—A. I 
Saw negroes in the street. 

Q. How many ?—A. I could not tell you, sir; six, eight, or ten, prob- 
ably ; but there may have been more than that, perhaps; and there was 
a crowd of fifteen or twenty around the Sibly building—the drill-room. 

@. How many white men were there?—A. There was, I suppose, 
probably eight or ten at the trial at four o’clock. 

@. They had no trial?—A. They had no trial. 

@. What further happened in the course of the evening? Give the 
committee to understand it as you saw it.—A. Well, I staid around the 
court-room there until about five o’clock, or somewhere about that time. 
I don’t know what time it was; but about that time a crowd of white 
men came in from the country there with about sixty or seventy. 

Q. What time was that?—A. About five o’clock, I think; but I would 
not be positive. It was after our trial was over, an hour or two, I think. 

Q. What did they come there for ?—A. I have no idea what was their 
business there. I understand that they had had a club meeting up oa 
the hill. 

Q. Just state, if you know, what they were there for.—A. I do not 
know what they were there for, only what they told me themselves. 

Q. What happened in the course of the evening? Just give a narrative 
of what you saw.—A. Very near dark a gun was fired from somewhere 
or another; from the sound it seemed like it come from the Sibly build- 
ing, but I could not say where it came from, and after that there was a 
confusion there in town, and a crowd of men came from Augusta over 
there; I staid there, going back and forward, till about twelve o’clock, 
and there was such a crowd of Georgians over there and such row- 
dies—— 

- Q. Well, did a fight take place there Haase Yes, sir. 

Q. Now describe as nearly as you can between whom it took place— 
who were the contending parties?—A. The whites and blacks; the 
blacks from out of the drill-room and the whites from out of the streets 
in general in one place and another. 

(). Where were the whites standing ?—A. All about in the streets 
and one place and another and by the bank, close by the Sibly building, 
and everywhere in different parts of the town. 

Q. Where were the negroes ?—A. They seemed to be all in the Sibly 
building. 

@. How many were engaged ?—A. I could not tell you. I was not 
there. 

Q. Could you not give an idea ?—A. No; I could tell only what I heard. 

Q@. Did they fight ?—A. O yes, sir; there was fighting and shooting 
at each other. 
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ate), Tell whether there was a great many guns fired ?—A. Yes, sir 5 
there were a great many guns fired. 

_ Q. On which side ?—A. By the whites and blacks, both. 

@. Anybody hurt ?—A. A white man killed eh two negroes before 
I left. 

@. At what time did you leave?—A. I reckon it was about twelve 
o'clock. 

@. Where did you go?—A. I went to my home on the hill. 

Q. Who went with you ?—A. I went with a large crowd of men from 
the country in general; they all went out about that time; I don’t know 
whether all of them went about that time, but I suppose a majority of 
them did. : 

. How long did the negroes stay in the Sibly building, as you call 
it?—A. I have no idea. They staid in there from about dark, and they 
seemed to be going out about ten or eleven o’clock. The thing began 
to quiet off about ten or eleven o’clock. It may have been sooner than 
that; I had no way of ascertaining. 

Q. Did you see negroes go out ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see the niggers 
go out. 

@. How they got out, or when, you do not know ?—A. Of course I do 
not know anything about it. 

Q@. Did you see any dead white man ?—A. I did. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Mackey Merriweather. 

@. Where was he killed; at what point?—A. I understood be was 
killed down under the bridge. I did not see him killed. I saw them 
carrying him to Augusta. 

@. Did you see any black men killed ?—A. I saw Jim Cook and one 
other; I did not know what his name was. I saw them after they were 
killed; I didn’t see them killed. 

@. Where were they killed ?—A. One, I think, was killed in Mercer 
street, this side of the trestle of the Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta 
Railroad; the other one was killed just the other side of the trestle. 

@. Do you know any other fact about that matter that you have not 
told us?—A. I do not think I can remember of any right now. 

Q. Were you arrested for your participation in that disturbance ?— 
A. At that time I was arrested and put under bonds of $4,000. 

@. Who arrested you?—A. Sheriff Jordan. 

q. Where did he take you to?—A. To Aiken. 

0. Before whom ?—A. Judge Maher. 

Q. Did he have any investigation of the matter?—A. He did, sir. 
They heard affidavits on both sides; I don’t know how many of them. 

@. He held you to bail?—A. Yes, sir; he let us go on bail for $4,000 
for our appearance at court. 

Q@. State whether you appeared at court.—A. I appeared at court at 
the last session. I have forgotten exactly what month. I appeared be- 
fore Judge Wiggin. 

@. What was done there?—A. I do not know. The trial was post- 
poned on some account; I do not know what. 

@. They bound you over again ?—A. They let the same papers remain 
as they were, and we all went home. 

Q. State whether you had any political motive in your connection 
_ With this transaction, in any way.—A. None whatever, sir. There was 
no politics connected with it whatever, sir. I never belonged to no club 
nor any company at that time. 

@. Do you know whether anyvody else was moved by political con- 
siderations to attack the negroes there, or to have any disturbance with 
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the negroes?—A. No, sir; I do not know of anything. I do not know 
but other people knew that, of course. I never heard anything of the 
kind in no shape or form. 

@. Did you ever threaten a negro, or use any threats toward him, for 
the purpose of inducing him to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. I never 
did in my life. 

Q. Do you know of any who did?—A. No, sir; I know of no one that 
did. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Look at this diagram which | hand you, and see if it is correct so 
far as it shows the points mentioned there.—A. Yes, sir. I have noticed 
it. I think it is. 

Q. What time did you go to Hamburgh on the 8th of July 7—A. I 
went there somewhere after 2 o’clock, I think; some time about that 
time. I can’t remember the exact time. 

q. Whom did you go in company with, if with any one aA. I went 
myself, all the way by myself, until I got in company with my father- 
in-law and my brother-in-law. I went with them. They were in Ham- 
burgh, in the upper portion of the town, at the plantation there. 

Q. Were you armed ?—A. I was. 

Q. What arms did you have ?—A. I had a carbine with me. 

. Pistol ?—A. I had a pistol, sir. 

Q. More than one?—A. No, sir; only one. I had a carbine and a 
pistol. 

Q. Was your father-in-law drmed 7?—A. I did not see any arms at all. 
There might have been arms in his buggy. Ido not remember of see- 
ing any. His son had a rifle in the buggy with him, as I said before, 
and they might have had side-arms. Ido not know whether they had 
or not. They probably had them. 

@. What time after the shooting commenced ?—A. Well, sir, it was 
betwixt sundown and dark—about dusk, I suppose. I do not, know 
what hour. 

«J. Where were you when you had the first shooting ?—A. I was 
somewhere near Rivers’s office, At that time there was acrowd of men 
had come in. 

(J. Near Rivers’s office?—A. Yes, sir; near Rivers’s office. 

@. Could you distinguish, by the report of the gun, what sort of a 
gun it was was fired ?—A. Well, I could not say what sort of gun it was 

was fired. It was a quick, sharp report like a rifle. I would not say, 
though, on my oath, that it was a rifle, because I do not know. . 

Q. "Where did you go then ?—A. I was about in town, in one place 
and another; sometimes in one place and sometimes in another, in dif- 
ferent parts, ‘down in the street. I went in no house at all. 

Q. Who were with you at the time you heard the first gun fired?—A. 
Well, [ do not know particularly; there was a great crowd around there. 

Q. Tell us what you mean by a great crowd.—A. I suppose fifteen, 
or twenty, or twenty-five men. 

@. Do you eall fifteen, or twenty, or twenty-five men a great crowd ?— 
A. I think it a right smart of a crowd ; there was about sixty or seventy 
white men came in from the country; they were round about in squads, 
a right smart crowd of men for a little town like that. 

@. Can you give the names of any of these men?—A. I cannot give 
the names of all the men that were there. 

Q. Well, give the names of all you know.—A. I do not know of any 
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that were particularly in speaking distance of meat the time; they were 
all around everywhere, in confusion. 

(Q. Give the names.—A. Glover. 

Q. What was his first name?—A. Charles Glover; and Lannahan. 

(. Give his first name also, if you can.—A. Jake Lannahan. 

(). How far does Glover reside from Hamburgh ?—A. I suppose some 
fourteen miles from Hamburgh, more or less. 

Q. How far does Lannahan reside from Hamburgh ?—A. About the 
same distance—the same neighborhood. 

Q. Well, give the names of any other—A. J. C. Hammond and 
Henry Hammond. , 

Q. How far did they reside ?—A. About a mile and a half from the 
line, and four miles from the town down to where the buildings are 
from where they live. 8. A. Ranson, Henry Twiggs, George Twiggs, 
and Johnny Twiggs. 

Q. How far does Ranson reside from Hamburgh ?—A. Three miles 
from the bridge. 

Q. How far do the Twiggses reside from Hamburgh?—A. They live on 
the Edgefield road four miles from the bridge. 

@. Well, go on.—A. Pierce Butler and John Butler and his brother, 
EK. Butler; they live about six miles. 

@. Who else ?—-A. I don’t remember any other at that time in there. 

@. You may give the name of any one whose name you can remem- 
ber, who was there during the evening at any time.—A. Well, at night. 
there was a great crowd of men over from Augusta that I did not know 
anything about. 

@. Then you can’t give the names of any of those ?—A. No. 

-Q. Can you give the names of any others who were there ?—A. I don’t 
remember of none right now. 

(. There were other men there that you knew?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. 
Robert Butler, my father-in-law, and General M. C. Butler, and Colonel 
A. P. Butler was there. I do not think it was at that time, but he was 


- there during the first part of the evening. 


@. You saw him around in the street ?—-A. Yes, sir. 

(. How early in the evening did you see your father-in law ?—A. [ 
saw him betwixt four o’clock and dark; I do not know what time it was. 

@. Did you see him after that time?—A. I never saw him until the 
next morning at sun-up. 

@. Did you see General Butler during the evening ?—A. I saw him 
several times during the evening. 

@. Where did you see him ?—A. Well, in different parts of town; he 
was right around trying to get the men quieted. There was a great many 
of those Augusta fellows came over there drunk. 

Q. I didn’t ask you what be was doing, but where you saw him.—A. 
I saw him there at the Hamburgh Bank building, what they called Cook 
street; and Isaw him betwixt there and the bridge once in the first 
part of the night, and I saw him there on the Main street. There was 
a house set afire there, and he went around and had it put out. 

Q. Where did you last see him at any time during the night ?—A. I 
last seen him about ten o'clock at night. 

@. Where?—A. On Center street was the last I seen of him. 

Q. Whereabouts on Center street was it?—A. It was near Davis 
Lepfield’s corner. 

Q. Where did you last see A. P. Butler that night ?—A. I only saw 
A. P. Butler but once that night. 

Q. Where was that?—A. That was during the first part of the night. 
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Q. Well, I ask you again where it was?—A. He was there with the 
crowd of men in Cook street, I think is the name of the street, but Lam 
not positive about the name. [Points out the street on the diagram.| [| 
know it by that name. se 

@. Do you know Butler Edwards ?—A. I know him when I see him. 

(. Did you see him that night ?——A. No; [don’t think I saw him dur- 
ing the night at all. 

@. Do you swear you did not see him during the night?—A. I will 
swear I did not recognize him if I saw him. 

Q. Do you know Willis Redrick ?—A. I do not know him only by 
character. Ido not know him by sight. I have heard of him. 

Q. Do you know Neal Benson iA, I know him when I see him. 

@. Well, do you know him ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

@. Did you see him on that night ?—A. I didn’t see him on that night 
at all. 

(). Do you know George Benson, his brother ?—A. I do. 

Q. Did you see him that night 1A. I didn’t recognize him if I did. 

(. Did you know Pompey Curry ?—A. I did. 

Q. Did you see him ?—A. I saw him once that night. 

Q. Where did you see him ?—A. I saw Pompey Curry when some 
men had him arrested and was carrying him to where a crowd of per- 
SONS was. | 

q. Where were you then ?—A. I was walking along the street by—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 


Q. What street and where?—A. The main street; I don’t know the 
name of it, but the main street next to the river; I think it is called 
Market street. 

(). The one thas runs along parallel with the river ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Where was the crowd of persons you speak of, in front of Rivers’s 
office ?—A. Right in there [indicating on diagram] I met Pompey Curry. 
The men who had him were mainly strangers to me; they had him going 
down to the bank where the persons were, near Rivers’s office. . 

(). How many men appeared to have him in charge 7?—A. There were 
several men around him, sir. . 

@. How many do you call several?—A. Four or five or six; there 
might have been more around him—a crowd around him. 

Q. Were the men armed who appeared to have him in charge ?—A. 
Some of them were armed that I could see, and others I didn’t see no 
arms. 

@. Give the name of any one who appeared to have him in charge.— 
A. I do not know the name of any one that had charge of him. 


By Mr. CuHRIsTIANCY : 


Q. Were they white men or black men?—A. They were white men, 
sir. 





By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know John Freyer?—A. No, sir; Ido not know him. I 
have heard of him in Hamburgh, but I have not seen him to know him. 

. Did you know this man Attaway ?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. How long had you known him ?7—A. I have been living there about 
six years, and have been knowing him off and on ever since I have been 
there. I was—I couldn’t say positively, how long. ‘ 

@. Did you see him on the evening of the night of the riot ?—A. I~ 
saw him in the evening after the firing commenced at the drill-room. 
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_ Q. Did you see him after he was arrested ?—A. No, sir; I did not see 
him after he was arrested. 

Q@. I ask you if, after he was arrested, he did not call to you and say 
this, “‘ Mr. Getzen, do what you can for me;” and that you answered 
him, “God damn you, I will do what I can for you directly; I know 
you ?”—A. No, sir; I didn’t say anything like that at all; I never saw 
him at all, and never had no conversation with him. 

Q. Did you see James Cook that evening or night ?—A. I saw Jim 
Cook just as I was going out home. There was a body that they said 
it was Jim Cook’s; I didn’t notice it, sir; I didn’t recognize it to be 
him, They said it was Jim Cook’s, but I didn’t stop to see. 

@. Where was the body lying ?—A. This side of the trestle, on a 
back street. 

@. Were you on horseback or afoot on the evening and night of the 
Sth of July?—A. I was on horseback part of the time and afoot part 
of the time. 

@. Did you, early in the evening, before the fire commenced, request 
any one that the women and children should be got out of the way ?— 
A. I did not. 

@. Did you know Augustus Robertson?—A. Yes, sir; I know a 
negro by that name. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. Well, I could not say; two 
or three years—a good while. 
~ Q. Did you see him on the 8th of July last?—A. I saw him in the 
day. I saw him, 1 suppose, about three o’clock or four. I saw him 
passing about in the streets. I didn’t have any conversation with him. 

@. Who went home with you ?—A. I went home with a large crowd 
of Edgefield and Aiken boys in general. Some of them I have given 
the names to you. 

@. How many were in the crowd with you when you went home ?— 
A. Twenty-five or thirty, | suppose—forty, probably, when I went 
home—a pretty big crowd. 

@. Who suggested that you should all go home ?—A. Well, I don’t 
know, sir, who suggested anything of the kind. I could not state. 

@. How did you all happen to go in company ?—A. I do not know; 
I could not say. I heard some of the boys say, I believe, “I am going 
home ; these fellows from Augusta are over here kicking up wild, and I 
don’t sanction the way they are going on; let’s go;” and we got up a 
crowd in that style. 

@. What time did you leave Hamburgh that night ?—A. I left some 
time before twelve o’clock ; I heard the clock strike twelve after I had 
got out about three-quarters of a mile from town. 

@. Did you leave at about the time Tommy Butler left?7—A. Tommy 
Butler did not go out with me. I do not know what time he left; I did 
not see him. | 

Q. Did Robert J. Butler go out with you 7?—A. No, sir; he did not. 
I went by another road ; they went through the plantation, and I went 
the main road. 

@. Did General Butler go with you?—A. No, sir; he went with 
Robert and Tommy Butler, and I did not see him. 

@. When have you talked with General Butler about this Hamburgh 
business ?—A. I have talked with him about it several times to-day, 
yesterday, and day before, and almost every time that I saw him. 

@. When have you talked with Robert Butler, your father-in-law, 
about it?—A. I have talked with him frequently about it. 

@. When have you talked with Tommy Butler about it ?—A. I have 
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talked to him in the same way, just whenever the matter came to 
my mind, and we were together, we talked over it. 

Q. You have talked over it a good deal ?—A. We have right smart of 
late, and at first when it happened; afterward we didn’t say much 
about it for a long time, and of course when it is on our brain we talk 
about it, and when it ain’t we don’t. 

@. What are you accused of in connection with the Hamburgh 
riot?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know exactly what I’m accused of. 

@. You are accused of murder, are you not ?—A. I think I am ae- 
cused of murder; I have forgotten now what the charges are against 
me; I think it was murder. I think willful murder, if ’'m not mistaken. 

Q. Did vou fire off your carbine at any time during tbe night ?—A. I 
did, sir. 

(@. How many times ?—A. I could not tell you; several times; five 
er six times, probably. 

Q. What did you fire at ?—A. I fired at the negroes that shot at me 
from the building. I shot at them in the building. 

@. Where were you standing when you fired at the building ?—A. At 
different places. I don’t remember now what particular place I was in; 
sometimes I was in one place, and sometimes I was in another. 

Q. Did you try to get in position where you could get the best shot 
at them; was that your idea ?—A. Whenever I shot of course I tried to 
shoot to ‘the best advantage. 

(. Was your gun a sixteen or eighteen shooter ?—A. No, sir; it was 
neither one. 

Q. What was it?—A. It shot just as often as any oneelse’s gun, if you 
loaded it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. What kind of a gun was it?—A. A Winchester rifle. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How late'in the night did you last fire at the armory building ?— 

A. I could not say, sir; I suppose about eight or ten o’clock. I could 
not say; it was some time in the night, between e ight o’clock and ten. 
I fired at it until the negroes commenced evacuating it, and of course I 
didn’t fire at the building any longer; everything was in confusion. 

QQ. What time did the negroes evacuate ?—A. I could not say posi- 
tively to save my life. They evacuated about 12 o’clock, but I could 
not say at what hour. I do not remember and could not tell really 
when they did come out. 

Q. Then you do not know whether they evacuated it or not?—A. I 
do not know whether they went out at all only from what I heard, of my ~ 
own personal knowledge. I could not swear what time they evacuated 
it. 

(. Where were you when the cannon-shots were fired ?—A. I was in 
Hamburgh. 
Q. Where was the cannon placed ?—A. Somewhere about the Sibly 

building. I did not see it when it was fired. 

@. You did not see the cannon at all?—A. I did not, sir. I heard the 
report of the cannon. 

A. How far were you from the cannon when it was fired?—A. There 
was a block between me and the cannon, I suppose, sir. 

Q. Are you well acquainted in Augusta ?—A. Pretty well acquainted. 

Q. Did you know any of the men who were in Eamburgh that night, — 
who reside in Augusta?—A. I knowed a good many of the men there. 

Q. Give us the names of the men.—A. I did not see a great many 
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of them; I saw Mr. Thomas Carwyle, and Captain Conway, I think his 


name is, and Dunbar, I don’t know his other name; there were a great 
‘many of them there whom I knew by their last name that [ didn’t 
know by their given names, Clark, Metheney, and others; I can’t call 


thew names out. 

@. What time did these Edgefield and Aiken County men, whom you 
say went home at the time you did, get into Hamburgh that day ?—A. 
Well, sir, I could not say; it was about nearly five o’clock, I think, to 
the. best of my knowledge. J would not say that positively, because I 
do not know. We went around about 4 o’clock to the office, and they 
were not there then, and about half an hour after we left that place 
they came in; they arrived somewhere about 5 o’clock. 

@. Did you see them when they came in ?—A. I saw part of them. 

(. Whom did you see come in ?—A. I have mentioned their names 
to you as well as I can recollect. 

@. You say all these whose names you have mentioned went home 
with you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they go at the same time you did?—A. Yes, sir; I think we 
went out to the best of my knowledge; it was dark and we were going on 
talking together, and I could not tell you who went out and who didn’t. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. I suppose they had on their side-arms. 

@. Did they have any guns?—A. I saw one or two men who had 
guns; no more. 

Q. Do you remember their names ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t notice par- 
ticularly who it was. : 

@. Where were you during the Ellenton riot ?—A. I went there once 
during the riot. 

@. At whose request did you go there?—A. At my own request I 
went there. 

. What day did you go there?—A. I disremember what day it was, 
I think it was Tuesday, to the best of my knowledge. I would not 
swear, though, that it was. 

(. What time did you arrive at Ellenton, or Rouse’s Bridge, or any 
of these localities ?--A. About dark on Tuesday; on the night of the 
day I started. 

Q. About dark on Tuesday ?—A. I think it was Tuesday, as far as I 
can remember; [ think that was the day. 

@. Where were you when the Federal soldiers arrived ?—A. I came 
by them after they ‘arrived. 

Q. Did you arrive at Rouse’s Bridge before the soldiers got there ?— 
A. I do not know whether I did or not; I came down to Rouse’s Bridge 
and crossed over; when I got over the soldiers were on the other side 
of Rouse’s Bridge. I could not tell how lon g they had been there. © 

Q. Who went with you to Ellenton at that time ?—A. I went there 
With some Augusta boys. I started from home by myself, and there 
were two or three met me along the road; I do not remember now what 
their names were. I was not very well acquainted with them anyway; 
1 only saw—— 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. The best part of them were armed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You know where the bank- building is situated, and you know 
Where the drill-room is ?—A. Yes, sir. 

©. Were they both on the same side of that street which fronts the 
river ?—A. Yes, sir; one on one corner of the square and the other 
on the other, fronting that street. 

Q. What house is there between the two?—A. The railroad runs be- 
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tween there, and there have been several houses moved, and there is — 
one little wooden house, now occupied by colored people ; I do not | 
know what it is called. 
Q. Where is that ?—A. The eaves of it run down under the trestle. 
Q. Was there not a house between the drill-room and Davis Lip- 
field’s?—A. Yes, siz, there is a whole block of houses there, Louis Schil- 
ler’s and some others. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you know Hampton Stevens?—A. No, sir; I never saw him 
to know him in my life. 

QQ. Did you know Moses Parks ?—A. No, sir; I did not know him, but 
I have heard of him. 

Q. Did you know Albert Minyard 7—A. I think I have seen him, but 
I have no ‘personal acquaintance with him. 

Q. Did you see him on the evening or the night of the eighth 7—A. 
If I did I didn’t recognize him. 

@. Did you see any persons arrested, except the ones whose names 
you have mentioned ?—A. I saw a crowd of persons, but I did not recog- 
nize them; they were standing back a little space from me; they was 
not front of Prince Rivers’s house; there was a crowd of 200 or 300 men 
standing around the prisoners. 

Q. How near to these prisoners did you go?—A. I went half a block 
from them ; half of one of the blocks, I suppose, would be fifty or seventy- 
five yards; I do not know; I would not say positively. 

@. At what time in the evening did you first see that crowd of prison- 
ers ?—A. That was in the night. 

Q. Well, when in the night, then?—A. After they evacuated that 
building. 

Q. You don’t know whether they evacuated it.—A. They said they had 
evacuated it. 

Q. I ask you what time in the night you saw them ?—A. Nine or ten 
o’clock in the night—it might have been eleven ; everything was in con-_ 
fusion, and I had no way of ascertaining the time. 

(. How many times did you see that crowd of persons during the 
night ?—A. I only saw where it was once, I think; I don’t remember any 
other time; I might have noticed it again, but I don’t remember. I was 
standing there where I could see them for ten or fifteen minutes, but I 
do not know how many times I saw them; I could not say. | 

Q. How long did you remain in that street during the night ?—A. 
Well, sometimes I was there ten or fifteen minutes, then on another 
street ten or fifteen minutes. ! 

«. What were you doing ?—A. I was walking about promiscuously 
from one place to another; everything was in a stir; there was shooting 
around there, and | was doing the best I could. I got as good a chance 
as I could; they shot after me, and I took the best chance I could to 
shoot after them several times. 

@. Who shot after you ?—A. They shot after me from the building. 

Q. When were you shot at from the building ?7—A. It was during the 
night; I could not say what time in the night. 

Q. When were you first shot at from the building?—A. Well, they 
commenced firing—the first was about | 
@. When were you shot at, | am asking of you now?—A. I was going 
to tell you, if you will just let me have a little time. I was shot at about 
eight o’clock, I think. | 

‘Q. Then you shot back, did you ?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. When were you shot at again from the building ?—A. I was shat | . 
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at three or four times again from the building. I could not tell you; I 
don’t remember the time. 

(. How long after the first shot was fired from the building before the 
last shot was fired from it?—A. Probably half an hour or three-quarters | 
of an hour. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. How did you know they were shooting at you?—A. I could see the 
blaze, and I could-hear the whistle of the bullet. I suppose they were 
after me and my crowd. 

q. There were other white men around there?—A. Yes, sir; there 
were. 

@. You did not know whether they were shooting at you ?7—A. I did 
not know whether they were shooting at me personally or not, sir. To the 
_ of my knowledge, they were shooting at me as well as at any one 
else. 


. COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 1, 1877. 
HENRY GETZEN recalled. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. I ask you whether you have been arrested since you have 
retired from this room ?—Answer. A man came up and presented a 
warrant to me, and he had no authority with him—no United States 
authority; that is, a badge or anything of the kind. Yatesis the name 
of the man. 

Q. Has he a warrant ?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

@. Did he seize you ?—A. Yes, sir; he put his hand on my shoulder. 

Q. What was in the warrant?—A. He had me arrested, he said, for 
intimidation. John Hubbard made the complaint, I believe. 

@. Does he deny you the privilege of bail?—A. Yes, sir; he denied 
it. I told him I would go upstairs and see a friend of mine who would 
go my bail, I guessed. . 

_Q. What is the date of the warrant ?—A. I did not notice the date 
of it. 7 
‘Q. Did he release you to come back here and testify ?—A. He gave 
po warrant to another man to arrest me. He had no authority with 
im. 

Q. Are you under arrest now ?—A. I do not know whether I am or 
not; I believe I am. Iasked to see his authority, and he produced 
hone. I do not know whether he has any badge or not; I cannot say. 

Q. Did he show you any warrant ?—A. He did. 

Q. Did you read it ?—A. I read part of it. 


JOHN M. LEITH—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 1, 1877. 

JOHN M. LEITH sworn and examined. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Twenty-eight years. 
{). Your residence ?—A. Abbeville County. 

@. Your business ?—A. Farmer—planter. 

Q. Your politics?—A. I am a democrat up there. 

Q. State where you were on the day of the election —A. At my pre- 

Cinet, over there, until night. 
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Q. What is the name of your precinct ?—A. Long Cane precinct. . 

Q. ‘State whether you observed any violence or any violent demonstra- 
tions toward the ballot-box or in that town after the election.—A. No, 
sir; everything was orderly; everybody voted as they pleased. That is 
what I saw. 

@. State whether you had a general opportunity or means of seeing 
as to the manner of conducting election.—A. Yes, sir; I had all the 
means of seeing it. Most of them voted in the morning, and there was a 
crowd in the morning, and the voting-place was inside of an old mill, 
and the doors was shut, and that only let in five at a time, five whites 
and five blacks, and everybody voted as they pleased, and afterward the 
doors were wide open as the crowd got smaller. There was no intimi- 
dation whatever there. 

(. Was there any display of arms, or any effort toward intimidation, 
toward the voters during the day ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Any troops there ?—A. Only a deputy marshal. 

Q. If there had been any violent demonstration there would you have 
seen it then 7—A. Yes, sir; I would. 

Q. Who was the United States marshal there?—A. Mr. Blackwell. 

(. Was he there all day ?—A. Yes, sir; he was there from morning 
till night. 

Q. You were there during the whole day ?7—A. I was there during 
the whole day. 

(. If there had been any violence would you have seen it ?—A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Was it a large box ?—A. From two hundred to two hundred and 
fitty, I think, voted there. I don’t exactly know how many voted. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What time did you get there in the morning 7—A. I went there at 

am o’clock. | 
. Were you there when the poll was opened 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

3: What connection did you have with the election, if any ?—A. HF 
Well, I assisted the clerk in counting, after the poll was closed. That 
was all I did about it that day. 

Q. Then you had no official connection with it?—A. No, sir; that is) 
all I did; just assisted them to count the records after the poll was | 
closed. : 

@. How many persons were at the polls during the day ?—A. There : 
were two hundred or two hundred and fifty, I think, altogether. 

Q. Where was the box, inside the building or outside ?7—A. Inside | 
the bnilding; inside, in the mill. 





al 
ROBERT E. CARROLL—AIKEN COUNTY. a 
COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877. 

ROBERT E. CARROLL sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Forty-two. 
@. What in your business ?7—A. Railroading ; section-master. 
Q. Where do you reside ?—A. In Aiken County, four miles from _ 
Hamburgh. . | 
Q. Do you remember what is commonly called the Hamburgh riot, ! 
7 | 


‘7 
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> Anaad happened there in July last ?—A. I recollect the time that it oe- 

curred. 

F QQ, State whether on that day you saw any armed negroes, and, if so, 
how many, and what they said and did.—A. Late in the evening of 
the eighth, when 1 got home from work, I saw near my house a negro, 
coming from the direction of Hamburgh, with a gun on his shoulder ; 
he went around to the house my hands occupied, and he called them up 
to him, and told them that he had got orders,to go to Hamburgh, 
and to ‘‘ make haste and come on.” He turned away without awaiting 
any answer, and went in the direction of Beech Island, and at twelve 
clock that night he returned. I was right at the cross-roads, at the 
crossing of the railroad, flagging a train, and there was a lot of negroes 
came by armed with guns. 

@. Did you hear them say anything ?—A. A man halted me and 
asked me—he says, ‘¢‘ Have you heard anything from this way?” point- 
ing towards Hamburg, and I says, ‘‘ Nothing; what’s the matter?” 
and he says, ‘* Go on, boys; we'll goand see?” And they left, and went 
in the direction of Hamburgh hurriedly. 

_ Q. Is that all you know about it?—A. That’s all, sir. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


_ Q. What was the name of this negro whom you saw going in the di- 
-rection of Beech Island ?—A. Jim Stevens. 

_ Q. How long had you known him at that time?—A. During that 
year, sir. 

_ Q. What was his business ?—A. He worked part of the time at the 
chalk-works, digging out chalk. 

@. Where did he reside ?—A. He resided about two miles from Ham- 

burgh. 

(). Between your place and Hamburgh ?—Q. Yes, sir; between my 

place and Hamburgh. 

Q. How late in the evening was it when you saw him ?—A. It was 

near night. 

~ Q. What time?—A. I could not exactly give the hour, but it was 
hear six o’clock ; it was late in the evening. 

_ Q. What time was it when he returned ?—A. Twelve o’clock at night. 
_ Q. Where were you?—A. My house stands right near the crossing 
of the Beech Island road, crossing the railroad right there, and I was at 
that crossing, standing on the edge of it. 

@. Had you not gone to bed that night ?—A. I had not. 

@. All night ?—A. I had heard some guns fired during the early part 
of the night, [do not know what time, and I hadn’t heard up to that 
_ time what it was. 

_ Q. Is it a very unusual thing to hear guns fire in that vicinity 7—A., 
Not 2 usual thing to hear them at late hours at night. 


| J. P. MEALING, RECALLED. 


: CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 2, 1877. 
| J. P. MEALING recalled. 
| By Mr. MERRIMON: 
' Question. Do you know Louis Schiller, lately of Hamburgh ?—Answer. 
| Yes, sir. | 


i 
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@. How long have you known him?—A. I have known him, I sup- 
pose, about twenty years. 

@. Do you know his general Shaieeneor ?—A. Yes, sir; [ know the 
general reputation that he has for character. 

Q. Well, what is that?—A. His general reputation for character has 
been bad. 

Q. Bad for what?—A. Well, for almost everything dishonest and 
untruthful. 

Q. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I could not, sir. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Whom have you heard speak of his reputation for truth 7—A. 
Well, sir, I have heard almost everybody in the county. 

Q. Name one.—A. One individual, sir—1l suppose I could name you 
twenty. He had been an officer in the county. I have heard his own 
mother—— 

Q. What did she say about it?—A. His mother said that she could 
not believe one word that he said to her; that he had given her trouble 
enough to make her crazy, and she is partially crazy now from the effects 
of that boy’s actions. 

(. Was she partially crazy when she to!d you that ?—A. ‘No, sir. 

Q. She told you that before she was crazy ?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. How did you know that she was partially crazy ?—A. She told 


me so. 

@. That is your only evidence of it?—A. She told me so. 

. She told you before she was crazy that he had troubled her enough 
to make her crazy ?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. In what capacity did you visit her at the time that you had this 


conversation with her?—A. She was an acquaintance. She is German 
herself, and I am of German descent. | 

(. Did you visit her in your spiritual capacity 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is she a member of your flock ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Has she ever been ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Who else have you heard speak of his reputation for truth ?—A. 
Well, sir, [ have heard it almost all over the country. I can name you 
different men, I suppose. 

Q. Give the names.—A. I have heard Colonel Shaw. 

(). That was the gentleman who was just in here?—A. I don’t know 
whether he has been in here or not—T. P. Shaw. 

Q. When did you hear him speak of it?—-A. At various intervals. 





| 


(. Mention one.—A. He had dealings with me on one occasion aS __ 


county auditor, when he was a member of the board of commissioners, 
and that is one time, sir, that I heard him speak of his character; and 
then I heard him speak of some dealings he had with negroes in his 
decisions as trial-justice. 

Q. I ask you when you heard Mr. Shaw speak of his reputation for 
truth.—A. Well, sir, I have heard him—I could not give you any date 
at all, but I have heard him speak on several instances. 

Q. Well, try and bring your mind down to the first instance when you 
have heard him speak of his reputation.—A. The first instance that I 


recall his talking about it—I don’t know whether it was the first, but it — 


was probably about three years ago. 
@. Well, what did he say about it then?—A. He spoke of the worth- 
lessness of the man and the untruthfulness of the man. 


a 
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@. What did he say ?—A. He said that he had made barefaced state- 
ments that were untrue, and could do it without any seeming remorse of 
conscience whatever. 

(). What occasion was there of his speaking to you about it ?—A. 
The man was discussed generally as an officer. 

@. Was Louis Schiller a member of your congregation?—A. No, sir. 

(). Has he ever been ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Have you ever tried to reform him?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have failed, have you ?—A. Yes, sir. I can give you some of 
the instances in which my first efforts were made to reform him, if you 
desire it. The first instance in which my attention was attracted-—— 

@. You need not go into that. Are you a democrat?—A. I have 
never belonged to any political party. 

Q. Have you ever voted 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For whom did you vote at the last election ?—A. I voted what is 
called the Hampton ticket. 

q. Did you vote for the Tilden electors ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are recognized as rather leaning toward the democratic party, 
are you not, in your neighborhood ?—A, I don’t know, sir, whether I 
should be. I have felt that in my capacity I had no right to attach my- 
self to any party. I have voted according, to my conscientiousness 
in the matter. 

@. Has not your conscientiousness, as a general thing, induced you 
to vote for the democratic party ?—A. I did it because I looked upon 
that as an honest ticket, and my conscientiousness certainly would lead 
me to vote for what I considered to be the honest ticket. 

Q. Has not your conscientiousness also induced you to vote for the 
democratic national ticket whenever you voted for the national ticket? 
—A. I never have voted but for one national ticket in my life. 

Q. That was at the last election ?—A. That was at the last election, 
sir. 


T. P. SHAW—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877, 


T. P. SHAW sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, and your busi- 
ness.—Answer. I will be 49 the 10th day of this month. I was born 
and raised in Edgefield as a farmer. 

Q. State whether at any time you carried any message from Robert 

_J. Butler to General Butler; if so, when and under what circumstances ? 
—A. I did, sir. I carried a message to him. 

@. When ?—A. I think, sir, about the 6th or 7th of July last. 

Q. Well, what message did you take?—A. A message from Robert 
Butler to General Butler to meet him next day at three o’clock in Ham- 
burgh to assist him in a case that was to come before a trial-justice in 
Hamburgh. 

Q. Was General Butler a lawyer ?—A. He was alawyer. He wished 
him to assist him as a lawyer in a case, and told me to tell him that he 
ood give him $25 if he would come down there and attend to the case 

or him. 

Q. Did you deliver the message to General Butler ?—A. I did. 
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Q. Do you know whether General Butler went or not ?—A. He told — 
me he would go if he could get a buggy; but, says he, * I cannot ride 
horseback.” But the next day I believe he did go. I advised him to 
go, and told him what I had heard about so many complaints. I thought 
he would be an advantage to the party if he would go. 

Q. Do you know a negro in Hamburgh by the name of Harry Mays ?— 
A. I do, sir. 

Q. How long have known him?—A. Well, I have known him by 
reputation pretty much as a neighbor. He was residing in the neigh- 
borhood there. ; 

@. Do you know his general character ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is it for truth ?—A. It is very bad. 

Q. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would not. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Whom have you ever heard speak of Harry Mays’s reputation for 
truth ?—A. I have heard a good many, sir. 

Q. Mention the names.—A. I have heard Stephen Mays. 

Q. Is he a white man and a democrat?—A. Yes, sir; he is a white 
man and a democrat. I saw him on my way here. I stopped and had 
a conversation with him. 

Q. Within a short time ?—A. Yes, sir; as I was coming here. I told 
him I was coming here, and what I was coming for. Says I, “ You 
know him and you raised him; what is his character?” Said he, ‘ He 
is the meanest rascal I ever had anything to do with.” 

@. Did he tell you anything else about: him?—A. Yes, sir; he said 
he would not believe him on his oath. 

. How did you happen to get talking about Harry Mays with Stephen — 
Mays?—A. I told him I was coming here for that purpose; I was sub- 
poenaed here. 

Q. For what purpose ?—A. To testify as regards his veracity ; that 
was what they wanted me to come for. 

@. After you were subpcenaed, then you went to work to find out what 
his reputation was?—A. No, sir’; I knew his reputation. 

Q. Why did you inquire, then?—A. Because I wanted him to come 
with me to sustain what I said, if I would need him. He said he would 
come and testify. 

Q. You say that after you were subpcenaed you had a talk with this ~ 
Mr. Mays, and you understood that you were called here for the purpose 
of impeaching Harry Mays, and you went to his old master to talk 
about it ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. For the purpose of ascertaining what Harry Mays’s reputation for 
truth was ?—A. No, sir; not for that purpose. I wanted to know if he 
would come here if he was subpcenaed, and sustain what I said. Hesaid 
he would; and there were some others spoke in and said, *“‘ I know him 
too, for I was with him in the army; he was our cook.”. There were two 
or three others around spoke of living near Hamburgh and knowing 
Harry Mays. 

Q. Who else did you hear speak of his reputation for truth ?—A. 
Well, I have heard a good many black people; I have heard several 
in the village speak of him. 

(). Give their names, if you can.—A. Mr. Felix Simkins, for one. 

Q. When did you hear Felix Simkins speak of him?—A. Some time 
jJast summer. 
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_Q. After the Hamburgh trouble ?—A. I cannot say ; no, sir; I think 
if was before. I asked them what Harry Mays was doing, and they 
told me. 

@. What did they say ?—A. They said he was keeping a gambling- 
shop; that he was concerned with a band of robbers and thieves that 

-was there ip Hamburgh; they thought he was one of the party. 

@. What else did they say about him ?—A. That he was a negro of 
bad character. 

@. What else?—A. I don’t know that I could tell that they said any- 
thing 

Q. Well, who else have you heard speak of him?—A. Besides Felix 
Simkins? 

@. Yes.—A. I think I- have heard—do you want me to say black per- 
sons? 

@. Any persons.—A. Major Pemberton, he is a very black man; 
I heard him speak of him. 

(@. When did you hear him speak of him ?—A. This fall. 

Q. After the Hamburgh riot ?—A. After the Hambuargh riot. 

@. What did he say about him ?—A. About the same that Felix Sim- 
kins said. 

Q. Well, repeat it—A. That he was a man of bad character; that he 
was concerned with a band of robbers that came into the neighborhood 
constantly there. 

Q. What else?—A. I don’t know that I ever heard him say anything 
else, only that he was one of a party of bad character. } 

@. Who else have you heard speak of him ?—A. I heard a black man 
by the name of Currey, but I disremember his first name. 

@. What did he say about lLin?—A. He said he was a gambler— 
keeping a gambling-shop. 

Q. What else?—A. That he was a man of bad character. 

@. What else ?—A. I asked him if he thought he belonged to that 
gang ofrobbers. He said he did not know that himself, but he supposed 
he did. He says, “ He never works any, but makes a living somehow.” 

q. Did you understand, at the time that you were subpcenaed to come 
here, that you were called mainly for the purpose of impeaching Harry 
Mays; were you so informed ?—A. Yes, sir, I was. 

@. When were you subpcnaed ?—A. Last Saturday. 

Q. How far have you come ?—A. I live near Augusta, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Shaw, you have sworn that you know what the reputa- 
tion of that man for truth is. I have asked you to name all the persons 
Whom you have heard speak of his reputation for truth. You have 
Named four or five, and when I ask you to state what they said, you say 
that not one of them mentioned anything about his reputation for truth, 
but it was all something else. How do you reconcile those statements 
of yours, sir?—A. I had nothing to do with regard to his being a man 
of truth. I told you that Mr. Mays told me so, and these persons; I 
never talked with them about this since that. 

Q. But it seems from your own statements that you don’t know any- 
thing about his reputation for truth, and yet you swear by wholesale 
that you know what his reputation for truth is?—A. I have heard a 
good many speak of him. 
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H. A. SHAW, RECALLED. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877. 
H. A. SHAW recalled. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Do you know a man in Hamburgh by the ; name of Louis 
Schiller ?—Answer. Yes, sir, I know him. 

Q. State whether you know of his general reputation.—A. I do, sir. 

Q. What is it, sir?—A. In what particular do you mea? 

Q. For truth and honesty.—A. It is not good, sir. 

(. Would you believe him on oath?—A. I would not, sir, if he had 
any interest, or prejudice, or anything of that sort. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Schiller is a republican, is he not ?—A. I believe he has been con- 
nected with the republican party for a year or two, but was a democrat 
a few years ago; but he belongs to the radical party now, I think, or 
the republican party. 





R. J. BUTLER, RECALLED. 


7 COLUMBIA, 8S. U., January 2, 1877. 
R. J. BUTLER recalled. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Do you know a man by the name of Louis Schiller 7?—An- 
swer. He used to live there in Hamburgh, and I think he is living there 
now. 

Q. How: long haee you known him ?—A. Ever since he was a boy. 

@. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is bad. 

Q. How is it for truth ?—A. Well, I don’t think anybody that knows 
him in the neighborhood would believe him. 

Q. Do you know whether he is a defaulter or not? 

Mr. CAMERON. I object to that. 

The WITNESS. All you want me to state is the facts that 1 know of. 
I will state them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. When did you last see Schiller?—A. I have not seen him since the 
evening of the difficulty, I think. 

(. Were you anxious to see him the next day after the difficulty 7— 
A. I never have been anxious to see him. I never even hunted for him 
or looked for him. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Schiller swore that you set your dogs on him while he was in the 
woods, immediately after that riot at Hamburgh. State whether that 
is true or not.—A. That is not true; not a word of it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q@. He also stated that you kept a pack of dogs and hunted runaway 
negroes before the emancipation.—A. Yes, sir; I used to run everybody, 


black or white, that stole or murdered in the ‘county. I done it for ten 
years. 


a 


@. You had a pack of dogs?—A. Yes, sir, I had, but the negroes 
killed them. I have not got a dog now. 

(). That was your business ?—A. No, sir; my business was farming, 
but when a man was murdered in the neighborhood they came to me, 
and when they did so I would set my dogs after him. 

@. When a negro ran away, if they came for you did you not go out 
with your dogs and run them down ?—A. Yes, sir; and I have caught 
children that run away from their home. I have trailed them up and 
caught them. I have had dogs that I have been sent for as far as fifty 
miles, and hunted both white and black. 

. You had quite a reputation in that business ?—A. I had, sir. 
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COLEMAN BEATTY—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877. 

COLEMAN BEATTY (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Question. What is your age ?—Answer. I will be thirty-two years old 
this month coming. 

(). What is your business ?—A. Well, sir, I am a farmer 

@. Where do yon reside ?—A. [I live here in this city. 

q. In the city of Columbia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. To what political party do you belong?—A. The democratic party. 

(). State whether you took any part in the late political canvass in 
this State.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what you did, and if any indignities were offered you on ac- 
count of your politics; and, if you say yes, when and where?—A. Well, 
J took part in the campaign, and I did all I could in the way of canvass- 
ing and in making speeches. Idid all I could for the party in that way, 
sir. 

@. Where did you speak?—A. Well, sir, I spoke in this city often, 
and in Orangeburgh Village, and in various portions of the county. In 
the town of Blackville, Kershaw County ; in the town of Camden, in the 
Same county, and Winnsborough and a portion of Aiken County. I 
were through Lexington, but I did not make any speeches in that county. 

(. Did you speak in Fairfield County ?—A. Yes, sir; that was in the 
town of Winnsborough; that is in Fairfield County. 

@. Did you speak in Barnwell County ?—A. I did, in the town of 
Blackville. 

@. Was any threat or force used to induce you to go with the demo- 
crats?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know whether many colored people voted with the demo- 
crats ?—A. Yes, sir; I know of a good many that did. 

@. Do you know whether there were many clubs in the State called 
colored democratic clubs ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, in any of those cases do you know whether any of the men 
were forced to join. them ? 

The Witness. The clubs ? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. At several different times the colored men told 
me that they would join our clubs and wished to do it, and wanted to 
go with us, but they were afeared of their own party ; they were afeared 
of their republican frends on account of the threats that they made 
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towards them joining; they were afeared to join the democratic clubs, 
afeared to vote the ticket. Many of them told me that on the day of 
the election, and many of them had the democratic ticket, and said they 
would vote it if they could do it without being discovered. 

4 How about the women ?—A. The colored women ? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. They were very disgraceful, sir, in regard to the 

making of threats and talking to the colored democrats, &e. 

Q. State whether any indignities were offered you on any occasion ; 
and, if they have been, when and where ?—A. What do you mean, sir? 

Q. Violence extended to you.u—A. Well, sir, 1 had often to meet a 
great many violent threats towards me. 

(). What did they say? Give us some of those threats.—A. They used 
profane language. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you call profane language threats ?—A. I mean to say that 
they used profane language, cursing and calling me bad names, We. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Give us a specimen of them.—A. I have had them tell me right to 
my face, ‘‘ You God damned son of a bitch, ou ought to be killed. IfI 
had my way I would kill you.” I went on the street once in Camden, 
walking along very quietly—myself and another colored man that was 
there, by the name of 8. L. Hutchins, and there were one or two colored 
men right on the street side, up on a brick building, at work. They 
were putting a building up—building a roof there or something like 
that; it was the first time I was in Camden, at the commencement of 
the campaign, and one of them called out, * What are you God damned 
sons of bitches doing here—hunting overseers?” I told him, ‘‘ No, sir; 
J am not hunting any overseers; why, do you want employment ?”~ 
That was the way I answered him. I passed it back to him the same 
way, as a sort of joke. He says to me, ‘‘ You God damned democratic 
sons of bitches, you better get out of this town.” He says, ‘“‘ You bet- 
ter stay mighty close in the hotel while you are here.” I says to hin, 
‘¢ My friend, | am a free mau and I am in a free country, and I want 
you to know that I am not afraid of you or anything you can do, and 
you cannot scare me; | am in a free country ; the same laws that pro- 
tect you in this State will protect me.” That was the answer I gave 
him. Then, I think it was the boss man of the work, probably—he was 
a white man—threw in a word. He says, ‘‘ Don’t have any further words’ 
with them; they are always ready for a riot or some disturbance.” We 
just walked on and did not have any more words with them. Well, we- 
knocked around on the streets there for a day or two. There was an-~ 
other colored man, by the name of Fred McCoy—I remember his name— 
he used some violent language towards us on the street one day, and 
made some threats, and my friend Hutchins had him arrested and taken 
before a magistrate, and had a trial of it before the trial-justice. : 

(. Were you ever pulled off the platform and not allowed to speak 7— 
A. No, sir; but I have been very badly disturbed by a good many men 
raising a disturbance and hollooing, “ Take him down, take him down,” 
&c., using violent language, so that i in my judgment I thought that if” 
I did not get down that it probably might cause some riot or some 
trouble. In some places I came down on that account, i 

Q. State whether anything was done to you in this city, the city of 
Columbia, and, if so, what.—A. Well, sir, they have been nothing done 
to me in the way of striking me, nothing more than the violent language 
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and the making of threats; but I have always taken that and never 
would make any reply to the men when they would threaten. They 
seemed to be disposed to raise a disturbance with me about my political 
opinion, and I always treated them as a gentleman, and for that reason 
I got along without having a fuss very often. I probably would if I 
had not treated them that way. 

On the day of the election here one of the police-force, when I went 
up to the polls to vote, he nabbed hold of me and pulled me away. I 
had my ticket in my band and open and I asked him to let me alone, 
that I was going up to vote. He says to me, “No; you are not going to 
vote; I know what you are going in therefor.” Says I, ‘* Let me loose,” 
and he pulled me back the third time; and then the other police and 
some gentleman spoke to him to let me loose, and I walked up and 


voted. I had him indicted, but the case has not been tried yet. 


@. Do you know any other facts of the same character that you can 
State to the committee ?—A. Well, sir, it was a general thing in various 
portions of every county, all over the county, I went through. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. When did you become a democrat ?—A. When I was first set free 
and was allowed to vote. 

@. You have been a democrat ever since ?-—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you when you were set free 7—A. I were in Union. 

Q. In Union County ?—A. Union County, South Carolina. 

Q. When did you come to Columbia ?—A. I have been here going on 
three years. 

@. You say you are a farmer ?—A. Yes, sir; I was born and raised up 
on a farm. 

(. What has been your business during the last three years ?—A. I 
have been working in a hotel a portion of the time, and a portion of the 
time working in the barber’s trade. 

Q. Then you have not been farming during the last three years ?— 


A. No, sir. I have not raised any farm except very small patches. 


Q. Then you are a barber by trade, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are you carrying on a barber’s shop now ?-——A. No, sir; I have 
not got auy shop with me at present. 

Q. What are you engaged in doing now ?—A. Well, sir, my only busi- 
ness I followed since the election—I get wages. I take care of several 


- gentlemen’s rooms here; I attend to some tew gentlemen’s rooms and 


carry their meals, clean up their rooms, &c. I doa good many gentle- 
men’s shaving. 

Q. When did you quit the occupation of a farmer ?—A. When [I left 
Union to come to Columbia. 

Q. At what time did you go into the business of politics ?—A. In this 
last campaign, do you mean ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, I disremember the time, but it was some time after 
the nomination of Governor Hampton. 

Q. Who paid your expenses when you were on your speaking-tour ?7— 
A. I paid my own expenses about all the way, and sometimes when I 
needed a little money my friends would help me; they would not charge 
me, 

Q. So you went around speaking to your colored friends and sponged | 
your living out of your friends, did you?—A. No, sir; I did not sponge 
my living. 
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@. You borrowed money ?—A. Yes; I borrowed money. 

Q. And sometimes your friends would keep you without charging 
you ?—A. Sometimes where I was stopping at a hotel, in different 
places, gentlemen would not charge me anything for my board and 
sleeping-room. 

Q. That is the way you got on?——-A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long were you engaged in canvassing the State ?—A. About 
three months. 


Q. How many speeches did you make during that time?—A. Well, . 


sir, I suppose twenty-five or thirty. 

(. Did any colored persons ever beat you or strike you while you 
were on that tour?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You never have suffered any physical beating, then, on account of 
your political principles ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did any colored republicans ever shoot at you on account of your 
political opinions, that you know of 7—A. Not that I know of. 

@. Then you have not, on the whole, suffered very much on account 
of your political opinions, have you?—A. No, sir; I have not suffered 
in being struck or being shot or kicked, or anything like that. 

Q. Well, were you ever badly frightened ?—A. Well, yes, sir; I have 
been sometimes pretty badly scared at night. 


Q. You were not badly enough frightened to turn pale, at any time, 


were you ?—A. Well, I don’t kuow, sir, how my color has turned, but I 
have been right smart scared sometimes. 

Q. Where were you when you were the worst frightened ?—A. When 
I was in Orangeburgh County, at a place called Cunsborough, in the 
upper part of Orangeburgh County. 

@. Did you make a speech there on that day 7—A. No, sir; I got up 
on the stand to make a speech, and that was what frightened me—they 
raised such a disturbance around me; some of them had guns and one 
thing and another with them. 

Q. Did you have any gun or pistol 7—A. No, sir; I did not have nary 
guns or pistols. 

Q. You considered yourself not only an apostle of democracy but an 
apostle of peace at the same time, did you?—A. Yes, sir; I did. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. How many colored clubs did you visit during your campaign 7— 


A. 1 visited a club here I was a member of in this city, and in Camden, 
and in Orangeburgh Village, and in Orangeburgh County; and in the 
town of Rossville, and a little club they had in Blackville. I visited 
them one meeting whilst I was there. 

Q. How many men were in those clubs ?7—A. Onur clubs here in the 


city had one hundred and some few odd; I don’t remember exactly 


now. The club in Columbia, the last meeting I was at, had thirty-six. 
There was about forty down to Rossville the last time I was there with 
them, and about thirty in the town of Orangeburgh, and about eleven 
the last I was with them there in Blackville, the only time I was with 
them at that club. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You are a democratic politician ?—A. I don’t profess to be a poli- 
ticianer, but I always do what I can peaceably and quietly for my party. 
@. When did you commence the business of making speeches ?—A. L 
made a few little speeches about nearly two years ago, the campaign 
before this last. ; 


| 
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@. You are recognized, are you not, among the colored people as a 
democratic politician?—A. Well, I don’t know whether they recognize 
me much as a democratic politicianer; they recognize me as a demo- 
cratic colored man. 

@. Did you ever run for any office 7—A. No, sir. 

@. Your democratic friends never have nominated you for an office ?— 
A. They have offered to do it, bat I asked them not to do it. 

Q. What office did they offer to nominate you for ?—A. They offered 
to try and get me the nomination of county commissioner in this county. 
Some few men spoke to me before the nomination was made in this 
county. I told them I did not care for it, because I was not qualified 
for the position. 

Q. You were too modest to accept it, were you?—A. I will tell you 
the truth, I knew I was not qualified for the position in the way of edu- 
cation. 

@. You thought you had rather stick to the barber's trade?—A. I 
had rather stick to something that would suit me better. 

Q. You were not frightened from voting at all?—A. Well. sir, I 


did vote; but I just tell you, on the day of the election when I walked 





up to the poll with my ticket in my hand 

@. You have gone through that; that did not frighten you, did it ?— 
A. Yes, sir; it frightened me right smart, because [ thought they was 
going to have a fuss; it seemed like trouble; it came very near raising 
a row right at the polls. 

@. But that did not raise it, did it?—-A. They did not raise it. 

@. You went up and voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. When you voted you were not frightened?—A. When I voted I 
voted, and immediately came away from the polls. 

@. You were not frightened, then, after the fuss was over ?—A. I 
was somewhat frightened in my feelings. 

q. Frightened in your feelings ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But that passed away before you voted, did it not?—A. No, sir; 
the men was talking with this policeman when I walked up to the polls, 
and I heard them talking to him about his conduct. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Was the policeman who took you by the shoulder and pulled you 
back a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Sam. Locurst. 

@. You have had him indicted since then ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Did he say what he wanted asi you at that time?—A. No, sir; 

he did not say. 


W. EH. FLINT—RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877. 
W. BE. FLINT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. What is your age, your residence, and your business ?— 
Answer. My age is about thirty-seven years., I am connected with the 
C., C. and A. Railroad in Augusta, Ga., and I have been ever since the 
toad came into the place. 
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»Q. State whether, on the occasion of the riot there in July last, you — 
saw John Thomas, and tell us who he is, and what you heard him say 
on the morning of the riot, and whether he was armed or not.—A,. 
Well, John Thomas passed over the river in a boat. Big 

(. Is he a colored man?—A. Yes, sir; he claims to be a brother-in- 
law of Capt. Dock Adams. I had seen him and Dock Adams also 
crossing the river in the boat for months before; on this occasion I was 
standing at my freight train that morning, and I saw John Thomas in 
a boat, with a large pistol buckled around him, and I hollered to him 
from the farther end of the bridge, for the purpose of asking him how 
it was that he was carrying a pistol; it was something unusual for him; 
I had never seen him have a pistol buckled around him before that 
time, and I had- known him for several years; he had crossed the road 
there often. I asked him, and he says, ‘* Well, we expect to have a 
little fun to-day.” He says, ‘‘ Bob Butler has taken out a warrant for’ 
Captain Adams, because his son-in-law tried to drive through our com- 
pany the other day.” | | 

@. Was he there that night?—A. He was there that evening, when 
I left the bridge. ; . 

(). Do you know whether he belonged to the military company or not?’ 
—A. I did; at least he said so, and I have often seen him with his gun 
going to and from the drill-room. I had seen him go to the drill-room 
that evening with his gun; and I had seen him standing talking to 
John Kelly, a wood-dealer in Augusta. ‘This man was down there: 
looking after his wood, and he says to Thomas, “ You are a dangerous- — 
looking man; I will have to get away from here.” Thomas says, “I 
am going over to help the Hamburgh men; Butler and his crowd is 
trying to run over us in Hamburgh, and we are going to have some 
fun before they get through; they have ordered Captain Adams before” 
Trial-Justice Rivers on last Thursday, and the case was put off until” 
this evening, until 4 o’clock, and we don’t intend to give up Captain” 
Adams to go before Trial-Justice Rivers ;” and he said, *t Bob Butler _ 
has taken out a warrant for Captain Adams.” I says to him, “John, ~ 
let Captain Adams go before Trial-Justice Rivers, and stand his trial.” 
He says, ** We don’t intend to give him up.” Well, that was about half — 
past three, and in the evening I seen this crowd in front of Trial-Justice” 
Rivers’s office, and I went over to the end of the bridge just in 
Hamburgh, and I seated myself there. I saw Attaway, also Schiller, 
John S. Simms, and another white man who had the case of Dock 
Adams, by the name of Sparnick, all standing on the sidewalk talking. 
They all walked up on the platform there in Hamburgh—four of them.” 
Attaway left the other three, and walked down and ordered the men ~ 
up into the drill-room, which was right in front of the bridge; he or: 
dered them all off the sidewalk up in the drill-room. They took their 
guns up and placed them all around at the windows; and he said to- 
them at the time, ‘ Boys, fire into Butler or any of his crowd that passes 
this building.” 

@. Who said that?—A. Attaway said that. Well, he came out of 
the drill-room, and started back to the platform, and after going up on 
the platform, stopped where the.other three was that he had left, and 
turning toward the bridge he saw me standing there, and he says to 
the men in the drill-room, “ Pull your window-blinds to; there’s a man 
on the bridge who will see you, and know everything that is going on 
here ;” says he, “Pall your window-blinds all to,” and they pulled them 
to. About that time it was time for my train, the evening passenger: 
train out, and I went back to the farther end of the bridge. I followed : 
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the train right through the bridge. The train stopped at the platform 
in Hamburgh probably two minutes; there was a bend in the railroad 
there, and. I could not see all the coaches. After the train passed the 
platform, I saw no one left on the platform but Adams. Whether the 
other three got on the train or not, I do not know; he was the only 
one I saw after the train passed. 

(. State more particularly how and why Attaway, as you call him, 
directed his men to sboot Butler, if they saw him passing; where were 
the men, and where was Attaway 7—A. He was right under the drill- 
room, where they drill in. 

(. Were the negroes in the drill-room at that time 7—A. Yes, sir; he 
‘carried up probably fifty in the drill-room from the sidewalk. 

@. Was Attaway an officer of the company 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what did he say?—A. He ordered them all into the drill- 
room, and placed them about the window, and told them to shoot But- 
ler or any of this crowd that passed around the building. 

Q. Who is Butler ?—A. That is Robert Butler. He spoke that very 
plain; “ Bob Butler,” he said. ) 

(). State whether you know of any conspiracy against General Butler 
among the negroes there.—A. I don’t understand you. 

Mr. MVERRIMON. I just ask you, do you know of any conspiracy against 
General Butler, any threatening to kill him or to do him bodily harm ? 
4 A. Yes, sir; with the negroes. They said that they intended to kill 

im. 

Q. When ?—A. All that day. 

@. What day ?—A. On the 5th of July last. 

(. State all you know about that.—A. That General Butler was—— 

(. State who it was, and let us have it in a tangible shape.—A. The 
negro who said that, his name is Dortick. I heard him speak to other 
negroes. He didn’t say that to me. He was speaking to other negroes. 
under the bridge, right under where I was sitting, and said that Bob 
Butler had employed General M. C. Butler for his case, and if he came 
there they would kill bim. 

@. When was that?—A. On the 8th of July. 

_ Q. What time in the day?—A. It was about two o’clock in the even- 
ing, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Who said that?—-A. A boy by the name of Dortick or Dortrick, 

talking to two or three other negroes under the bridge, where they made 
a back-house, you may say. I came there, and I was right over them, 

and they didn’t look up and see me and I could hear most everything 
that passed between them. 

Q. That was a colored boy that was saying this?—A. Yes, sir. 
__ Q. Did you see him after that time 7—A. I seen him coming into the 
| drill-room with his musket; he was a member of the company. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


| By Mr. Cameron: 
| Q. Where were you on the 8th of July ?—A. I was at home. 
Q. Where is your home ?—A. In Augusta, Ga. 
_ Q. Did you come over to Hamburgh with the rest of the Georgians?— 
| A. No, sir; I did not even hear’ a gun at the time of the firing; I was 
_ at home in bed, asleep. 
_ Q. Did you hear the cannon ?—A. I can’t say that I did. 
; SC VOL 1I—23 
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_ Q. Can you say whether you did or not ?—A. No, sir; I waked up at 
about that time, and some of the neighbors were passing and said that 
they were firing a cannon over there, and I supposed that waked me 
up, the report of the cannon; I do not know, I could not say what it 
was that waked me; it might have been. I was living in a place where 
there are two streets passing and a good deal of business around there, 
Q. How far do you live from Hamburgh ?—A. I lived at that time 
one mile below the market; I was living at the lower end of Bridge 
street, the Jast house at that time inside of the incorporate limits of 
Augusta; the very last house, one mile from the market, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. This colored boy that you heard make that remark under the 
bridge and that you afterward saw going into the drill-room, have you 
seen him since that time ?—A. I have, sir. 

Q. Where does he live ?—A. He lives in Hamburgh. 

Q. Whatis his name; how does he spell his name ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. What is his business ?—A. At that time he was a fisherman; had 
his lines out across the Savannah River, and fished. What he is at now 
I do not know. I haven’t seen him for a week or ten days past. 

Q. Have you seen General Butler since you were here ?—A. Yes, sir, 

(. Have you talked to him on this subject ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he make a statement for you in writing; a statement substan- 
tially of your testimony ?—A. I made a statement to him. 

(. Did he take it down ?—A. Yes, sir; I think he did. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where is this John Thomas, whom you have spoken of, now ?—A. 


IT can’t say. He was living in Hamburgh at that time, taking washing 


from the other side of the river, which he crossed every morning, car- 


rying his clothes, and crossed two or three times a day in fact, for his 
wife, and his wife carried them across too. 
Q. Where is Attaway ?—A. I do not know, sir; I have heard that he 
was killed; 1 have not seen him since; I don’t know whether he was 
killed or not. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Did General Butler suggest to you what to say on this occasion 7— 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Did he try to persuade you to say anything you did not want to 
say ?—A. No, sir. 


WILLIAM WILSON—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, S. C., January 3, 1877. 
WILLIAM WILSON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. What is your age, sir?—Answer. I am fifty-five years ald 

@. Where do you reside ?—A. In Abbeville County. 

Q. At what point in Abbeville ?—A. Calhoun’s TOMPSDHS near Cal- 
houn’s Mills. : 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am-a farmer. 

Q. To what political party do you belong, if any any?—A. I belong to 
the democratic party. 
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_ Q. State whether you had any official connection with the late elec- 
tion at Calhoun’s Mills.—A. I was appointed supervisor of election by 
the democratic party, and officiated as such. 

Q. I ask you now to give the committee an account of how the elec- 
tion was conducted ; whether there was intimidation or violence of any 
sort, or anything there to prevent the colored people from voting as they 
chose. Give the committee as accurate an account as you can of your 
observations there?—A. Well, sir, I went to Calhoun’s Mills the evening 
before the election, and staid there all night. I was there on the morn- 
ing of the 7th when the poll was opened. I was at the polling-ground, 
and we had no house to poll in, and we erected a little cabin out in an 
old field where we held the election, the managers together with the 
supervisors. I was at this place when the poils were opened. About 
five o’clock on the morning of the 7th I was on the ground, together 
with some twenty or twenty-five white men, I suppose, around a little 


fire. The colored people in the neighborhood of Mount Carmel anid in 


the vicinity of the Savannah River—up and down the Savannah River— 
came in, I think, from one bundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty 


‘of them, about five o’clock in the morning; I think it was about that 


hour—before day. These men went up to the polls very quietly. There 
Was no disturbance nor fuss, nor was there any shouting amongst them. 
Every man had in his hand a very heavy club; every man as well as I 
could see, for I examined them closely. Before long they were in front 
of the little shanty that we had erected for the purpose of conducting 
the election, and we said to them, as they came up, to take their posi- 
tions in the rear, and they moved around in the rear and stood in the 
ranks | think fifteen or twenty minutes, and there was not a word said; 
but about that time they broke their ranks and commenced to come up 
and crowd around the poll-box, and there they remained until the polls 
were opened. The polls were opened at six o’clock; and by that time I 
think there came in about one hundred and fifty colored men from the 
direction of Saint Mary’s, where they had camped the night before. 
The voting was commenced by white men on the ground, and a few 


votes were cast; I don’t know how many, for there was a considerable 


of confusion about this time. There was a great press around the poll- 
box, and about six o’clock the polls were opened, and I don’t think there 
Was more than fifteen or twenty white men voted at that time; ‘but these 
negroes on the ground had formed themselves in a column, two men 
deep, and they then pressed into the polls, and forced the white men 
away from them, and they kept the poll-box, I think, from that time 
until about twelve o’clock. There was continuous voting. By twelve 
o'clock the majority of the voting was over, and this solid column was 
broken up. They had all passed through and cast their votes; and 
about that time there was a little disturbance got up on the ground. 
There was a colored man by the name of Heard. He had a difficulty 
With a white man, but it was a private affair; it lasted but a few minutes, 
and Heard left the ground. He was at the stand, and he left the ground 
and run off to Lieutenant Barnhart, who was sitting on his horse, some 
fifteen or twenty steps from the poll; and he ordered the people to be- 
have themselves and let Heard alone. . 

Q. Did you know anything about what that difficulty between 


~ Heard aud some one else was?—A. I don’t know. It seemed to be 


some grudge that was against Heard, or some difference between Heard 
and this party. I know it was no political difficulty. 
~ Q. It was not a political quarrel ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It had nothing to do with the election ?—A. No, sir. 
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(J. Where were the men from, who had the quarrel with him ?—A, — 
They were from up and Gown the Savannah River, somewhere. I re- 
member one of the men lived in Georgia, and I think the other man, or 
men, for there were three men, lived in Carolina. They were strangers 
to me. I didn’t know them. 

Q. Did any Georgians vote there?—A. If so, I did not know it, sir, 
There was aman impeached by Heard and Sutton. I don’t know what.- 
There was a white man came up to the polls to vote, and Heard said 
that, he didn’t live in the State, and he said that he did live in the State, 
and he could prove that he lived in Carolina, in Abbeville district. They 
didn’t prove to the contrary, and I think he voted. 

Q. At the time of that disturbance between Heard and those men, 
was the voting going on?—A. The voting was going on; the greater 
part of the voting was over. I think it was about twelve o’clock when 
that took place. 

~Q. The bulk of the voting was- over at that time ?—A. The bulk of 
the voting was over at that time. 

Q. What took place after that ?—A. There was not a great deal took 
place after that. At the time this disturbance took place between Heard 
and these other men, he ordered the people to keep quiet, and said to 
them, ‘ You can come up and cast your votes,” and didn’t let that inter- 
fere with us. That fuss had nothing to with it. The voting then went 
on till, I suppose, probably four o’clock in the evening; the voting was 
scattered, and by that time, I think, it was nearly over. 

Q. Was there any voting after that time?—A. There was no difficulty 
in voting there at all, sir. | 

Q. Did you see any armed men around the box ?—A. If there was, I 
didn’t see them. 

Q. You were there?—A. I was their supervisor of election. I saw 
one gun in the morning, before the election, and that was the only gun 
I saw until after the election was over. 

Q. Can you say, certainly, that there were no armed men around the 
polls, after twelve o’clock, so as to prevent the men from voting ?—A. Cer- 
tainly. If there was any armed men [ did not see them. I did not see 
any pistols. I saw a pistol drawn while this disturbance was going on, 
and there was a report of some bush whacking, some quarter of mile off. 
I saw one pistol drawn out, in the hands of a poor fellow—a fractious 
sort of a youngster, who was there shooting off his pistol. 

Q. Who was he?—A. I did not see it. He lives on the Savannah 
River, but I don’t know who it was. It seems to me it was a man by 
the name of Thornton. 

Q. Did Heard vote there?—A. Yes, sir; he voted there. 

(. Did you see him vote?—A. Yes, sir; I saw him vote. 

(). What. time after the disturbance was it?—A. I do not know how 
long. 

(. You are sure that he voted?—A. I am sure he voted. I saw him 
vote. : 

Q. Did you call up the crowd to vote ?—A. I did, sir. From time to | 
time, during the day, I called upon people generally to come up and vote. 

Q. Did the managers vote?—A. Well, there was two of the man- | 
agers. We had three managers at the box—two colored men and @ | 
white man. The white man voted, but the colored men did not yote. | 

Q. Why did not they vote ?—A. They said they didn’t come there to — 
vote, and wouldn’t vote. I told them to vote. The manager voted 
last. The managers and supervisors voted at the ciose of the election; | 
and I spoke to these two men, Wright and Clay. Says I, ‘‘ Now put in — 
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your votes; don’t go away from here and say that we hindered you from 
voting.” They said that they would not do it; that they didn’t intend 
to vote. 

@. Did you know a white man there by the name of Vickers?—A. 
There was a white man there by that name, but I don’t know him. 

Q. Was he shot?—A. He was shot. 

(. Did you see him shot ?—A. No, sir. 

®. This Clay says that a crowd of white men came from Magnolia 
about ten o’clock on the day of the election. Did you see them ?—A. [ 
saw them come there, and it was twelve o’clock in the day. There was 
only afew men. Captain Cade was with them. 

Q. How many ?—A. | think, probably, as many as fifteen. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. If they had any guns I did not see them. 
They may have had pistols, but there were no arms in sight. 

_ Q. Did they make any violent demonstrations; or drive the people 
from the box; or take possession of it?—A. No, sir; notat all. 

(. He says that about half past one o’clock a white man came to the 
polls and laid his pistol on the box, and asked the democratic manager 
to write a certificate that there had been no intimidation up to that 

time; that he wrote it and made Clay and the other republican manager 
Sign it; that it was not true. What do you say as to that?—A. I was 
present when that certificate was written, and I was present when the 
man called for it. | 

@. Was there any pistol exhibited ?—A. There was no pistol exhib- 
ited at all. I was present there and [ saw the managers sign it, and 
there was no pistol exhibited at all. 

. Were there no armed men around there demanding it?—A. There 
was only one man demandingit. Isuppose he had a pistol, but he didn’t 
show it. He didn’t draw it on them, and he asked—he didn’t make a 
demand—he asked them to give him a certificate certifying to the fact 
that the election was fair up to that time. Cvionel Tallman was the 
clerk, and he wrote the certificate. 
 Q. That was just after this row?—A. No, sir; it was a long time after 
that row—two hours. 

(. He says that one hundred republicans were driven away witbout 
voting. Did you observe anything of that sort?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
think there was anybody driven away from there. I think that every 
man that went there voted, who wanted to. 

-Q. Could others vote that didn’t vote?—A. Others could have voted 
because there was not much voting from half after three until six o’clock. 

Q. You were about the box all that day 7—A. I was there all day, sir. 
q . Did you see William H. Tucker knocked down by anybody ?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Did you see aman by the name of Vickers?—A. I don’t know 
Vickers. There was a man there by that name, but I didn’t see him. 

Q. You didn’t see Tucker knocked down?—A. I did not. 

(). If he had been knocked down at the ballot-box would you have 
Seen him ?—A. I would have seen it, because I was not more than five 
feet away from it all day long. 

Q. Lask you, sir, whether you at any time, in any way, sought to 
induce colored men to vote the democratic ticket by threats of violence, 
or any violence, or any proscription?—A. Not at all, sir. Before the 
election came on, as a means of persuasion, I called all my people to- 
Beier on my plantation, and talked about this thing. I told them that 
there was such a thingas proscription going on in the county. ‘ Now,” I 
Said, ‘I don’t want none of you to be proscribed. I have been on this 
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plantation nearly four years, and I have got along very well, but I have 
never had any trouble whatever with you; and I don’t want none of you 
to be proscribed; I want you to remain with me, and I tell you now 
that it would be entirely to your interests to go with me and vote with 
me at the election, and share my interests on my place.” 

Q. You did nothing more than that 7—A. I done nothing more than 
that. 

Q. You didn’t turn any men off, and didn’t propose to do it?—A. I 
did not say anything about turning any man off. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You stated to your “ people,” as you call them, that there was such 
a thing as proscription going on in the county 2—A. I told them that 
it was going on. 

Q. State to the committee what information you have in regard to 
proscription going on in that. county.—A. Well, you see our county 
has been organized into what we call democratic clubs for a number of 
months, and this thing has been talked of during this lapse of time by 
the different clubs, and pros¢ription has gone on in the townships ; and 
in different townships these men who have been most violent and who 
have been rather the most troublesome, and the greatest annoyance in 
the country, have been marked as proscribed persons, and it has been 
thought proper and advised, for the benefit of our county, not to hire 
these people, but let them go somewhere else. That is what has been 
done in the way of proscription. | 

Q. You speak of these persons who have been the most troublesome ; 
what do you mean by that ?—A. I mean, sir, that we have a number of 
people in our county, both white and black men, that have kept 
up a continual strife between the two races, between the white race aud 
black race, keeping up what we call radical meetings—night meetings. 
I know one in less than half amile of my house, in aschool-house, acolored- 
school house, and they used it as.a chureh at different times through the 
course of the year, andin fact it has been that way ever since I have been 
there, four years. There have been frequent meetings held there under 
the pretext of religious meetings, and it all turned out to be political 
meetings; and in that way they kept up a continual disturbance ; and 
at nearly all of these meetings they have a feast. I am about the only 
white man in the neighborhood, for [live in the heart of the colored set-— 
tlements; and I know that there are a lot of negroes there that have 
got nothing, and they don’t work, and they have large families; and I 
have hard work to support my own family, as well as my colored people. 
I have been stolen from time and time again to supply these feasts, and 
hence I call them troublesome. I know that a great deal of my pro- 
visions have been taken to furnish these men with something to eat 
when they go there. I have had between twenty-five and thirty sheep 
taken out of my pasture, and in this way I know these people are 
troublesome. 

Q. The troublesome people were the leaders of these radical meetings 
or clubs?—A. Not all of them. 

Q. As a general thing?—A. Asa general thing, but not all of them. 
We have a class of people amongst us there we call rogues, and hence 
our people have been making an attempt to get rid of this class of 

eople. 

3 Q. Did you swear that political considerations do not influence the 
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whites in proscribing colored men?—A. No, I do not say that, sir, be- 
cause I know that in a great point of view there has been a number of 
these political men that are fiery and wicked in their behavior, and Gen- 
eral Hampton and the white people have been proscribed on account of 
them. 

Q. Who was the man who came to Calhoun’s Mills and asked for a 
certificate that the election had up to that time been fair and peaceable 
and regular ?—A. A man named Cade, Capt. Ben Cade. 

@. Where does this Captain Cade live?—A He lives ata place called 
Cherry Hill, or did live there. His house has been burned down since 
the election, or the house owned by General George McDonald that he 
lived in. I think he makes it his home now with his brother in Georgia. 

@. Is he not rather a violent character ?—A. Well, I do not know that 
he can be considered a violent character; he is a drinking man, but a 
man that the colored people have a great liking for. He has a great 
numver of them about him, and they like him very much. 

@. Do they like him so well that they have burned his house ?—A. I 
do not know how that house was burned. He has a great number of 
colored people around him, and they bave a great liking for him. 

@. What did he have to do with the election at Calhoun’s Mills 7—A. 
He had nothing to do with it; nothing at all, more than anybody else, 
except that he was captain of one of those clubs—captain, or just com- 
mander, of one of those democratic clubs. 

Q. What right had he to demand the certificate that you speak of ?— 
A. He did not make a demand. 

Q. Well, he asked for it ?—A. He made the request. I don’t suppose 
he had any more right than any other man had. 

Q. Did Cade vote at that time ?—A. Yes, sir, he did. 

Q. How far does he reside from Calhoun’s Mills?—A. I think it is 
probably eight or nine miles from there to where he lives. 

@. What time did he arrive at the poll that day ?—A. I think it was 
about twelve o’clock. 

_Q. Did he come alone or in company with others ?—A. There were 
others in company with him. 

@. How many ?—A. Twelve or fifteen or maybe more. 

Q. Were they mounted ?—A,. They were all mounted. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. If they were armed I saw no arms. They 
may have had pistols, but I did not see them. 

@. Were they uniformed with red shirts?—A. No, sir; they had a 
different uniform ; they had a sort of a blue shirt, with some yellow braid 
around it. The majority of the men that came on with him were his 
Own people—on his place, his tenants—and I am sure that nearly all 
who came with him were colored people, very few white men. 
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CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 3, 1877. 
Henry A. MEETZE sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. Where is your residence ?—Answer. At Lexington Court- 
House, in this State. ‘ 
Q. What is your business ?—A. I am a lawyer by profession, and @ 
Shall farmer, more for pleasure. than profit. 


7 


-Q. What political party do you affiliate with ?—A. I belong to the 
democratic party ; chairman of the executive committee of the demo- 
cratic party for my county. 

Q. Lexington is in Lexington County, I suppose?—A. Yes, sir; the 
county-seat. 

Q. State whether you took part in the late political campaign, and, 
if you say yes, give the committee to understand how the campaign 
was conducted; whether in a spirit of peace or whether there was 
turbulence, or violence, or force, or intimidation practiced toward the col- 
ored people to induce them to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. I took 
avery active part in the campaign, and canvassed the county thoroughly. 
The campaign in my county was a very active one and the strength of 
both parties was pretty fully developed and brought out in the election. 
We have never had any trouble in my county either at this campaign or 
any preceding one at times of election; everything was entirely peacea- 
ble and quiet, and the returns of the supervisors were signed by both 
the democratic and republican supervisors, except one or two that was 
sent through me to Mr. Samuel T. Poynier, of this place, the chief super- 
visor of the State, and he took very particular pains to examine them 
to see whether or not any violence was recorded. I think there were 
one or two cases of voters who were under age, not properly entitled to 
vote. 

In relation to the conduct of the campaign, and as chairman of the 
executive committee of my county, I met the State executive committee 
here in Columbia; I think it was just previous to the election, when 
the committee was in session, I think, two days and two nights discuss- 
ing the final plans for carrying on the campaign. The charge was 
repeated time and again, by the chairman of the executive committee, 
that the whole campaign of the State must be carried on the line of 
policy suggested by General Hampton in his speeches and declarations. 

Q. State whether you occupy any official position in the State.—A. 
Yes, sir; Lam now in the State senate; I was elected in 1872 to the 
House of Representatives, and J served two terms of two years each, 
and last November I was elected to the State senate. 

Q. State whether any statute has been passed by your legislature 
providing for the registration of voters, or whether any effort has been 
made to have one passed.—A. Efforts have been made time and again 
since I have been in the legislature, and have been defeated all the 
time. 

@. By which party were they defeated in the legislature 7—A. As a 
matter of course by the republican party, because they were very | 
strongly in the ascendency. The democratic party in the legislature 
were the strongest during the last session, when we had only thirty-one 
or two members out of one hundred and twenty-four. - Ht 

Mr. MERRIMON. You can examine the witness | 

Mr. Cameron. I do not wish to ask him any questions. | 
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CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
W. A. MILLER sworn and examined 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. What is your age and place of business?—A. I am thirty-one — 
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years of age; an officer of the Regular Army; first lieutenant of the 


Eighteenth Infantry. 


(. Where were you stationed on the day of the late election in this 
State ?—A. A+ Clinton, South Carolina, in Laurens County. 

@. State whether you were in command of a detachment of troops 
there.—A. I was commanding a detachment of fifteen men at that place 
that day. 

(. State any facts within your knowledge as to the manner of con- 
ducting the election; whether it was violent or otherwise.—A. On the day 
of the election it was very quiet. There was no marshal present, and [ 
expected to meet a marshal there, but not finding any, I inquired for 
the highest civil officer I could find, who was a trial-justice, and reportd 
to him, and told him if there should be any disturbance and he wished 


any assistance to preserve the peace, I was at his service. As there 


was no officer present, no civil officer further than this trial-justice—no 
marshal—I kept my men away from the polls, but I visited the polls 


“several times during the day myself to see that there was no disturb- 


ance, and, if there was any, to notice the parties who started it. 

@. Did you observe any violence there ?—A. No, sir; there was none; 
nothing more than there was a good deal of excitement over the elec- 
tion, hurrabing, and when there was a vote cast by any colored man 
that voted the democratic ticket there was a general hollering. 

@. Hurrahing over that?—A. Yes, sir; hurrahing over that. 

Q. Was this hurrahing on both sides?—A. I could not answer that. 
There was a general hurrahing, and during the day there were couriers 
coming in—well, about every hour, from Laurens, bringing the news 
down how the voting was going on, and these men were some of them 
with red shirts on, and their horses were decorated with red flannel, 
and when they came in they would come in at arush and gallop, and 
sometimes ride around the square and holler, and bring in the news; 
but further than that, as far as the voting was carried on, I watched 


_ very carefully. I noticed that every person was admitted to the polls, 


and everything went on very quietly with that exception. 

Q@. If there was any intimidation there, you did not observe it 7—A. 
There was no intimidation at the polls that [ saw; outside of the polls 
I don’t know anything about it, sir. ) 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How near to the polling-place were you, lieutenant?—A. My de- 

tachment was about one hundred and eighty yards from it, sir. 
_ Q. Where did you remain yourself during the day 7—A. Sometimes 
Iwas stopping at the store just across, on the opposite side of the street. 
They were voting in the back yard, back of some store. Just across 
the street there was a pair of steps opposite the place where they were 
voting, and I could sit there and overlook the polls. 

Q. At what distance were you from the polls when you were sitting 
there?—A. About forty or fifty yards, sir; I don’t think it would be 
over that. I did not remain there all day; I would occasionally walk 
around. As there was no marshal present, I was very anxious to see if 
there was any disturbance and the party that caused it, and I kept a 
close lookout during the day, and sometimes I would be walking about— 
would walk about the streets; take a walk around the square to see 
What was going on. 

Q. Did you remain with your men any portion of the day?—A. Yes, 
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sir; when I would leave the steps I would take, probably, a walk around 
the square, and come back to my detachment and stay there an hour or 
So. 
(. Could you see the voting-place from the place where your deétach- 
ment was quartered ?—A. No, sir; there were some houses between the 
voting-place and my detachment. My detachment was across on the 
opposite side of the street, and also across the railroad beyond the 
depot; and the houses where they were voting fronted on the street and 
the depot, and the voting was in the rear of the buildings. 

Q. How long have you been stationed in South Carolina ?—A. Since 
1870; since the winter of 1870 I have been in this State. 

@. How long were you at Clinton with your detachment 7?—A. I was 
there nearly three days. 

(@. Where were you prior to going to Clinton ?7—A. I was at Laurens. 

Q. How long were you at Laurens ?—A. In all, sir, I was there nearly 
two months, sir. 

Q. Who was in command of your company ?—A. Captain Stewart, of 
the Highteenth Regiment. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is all. 

The Witness. I would like to state also that I have visited across 
the country from Greenville to Laurens. My wife is in Greenville, and 
I went across the country about every two weeks, and several times in 
going across the country I was insulted, and also once with my wife, 
on account of having on my uniform and traveling in a little basket 
carriage that is pretty well known. There was a large party, and I 
knew some of them, and they knew me very well in that section ; and 
they used very insulting language, and asked me who that woman was 
riding with me, and they tried to drive their teams over me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Who were these; white people?—A. Yes, sir; some colored were 
along, but the white ones were the ones that used the insulting language 
to me. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may state anything else that occurred within your knowledge 
during the last political campaign.—A. Well, they made such remarks 
as this: “I intend to drive into that damned little Yankee carriage ;” 
and wanted to know who it was that I had in with me, and all such 
language as that—if I was up there to elect Chamberlain. It was a 
matter that I did not take any part in. I did not take any part in 
polities, and a while ago I was called upstairs before General Butler, 
and retused there to say anything about it. I bear myself aloof, as far 
as I possibly can, from politics, as I consider it the place of an Army 
officer to do so. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What remark did you hear at that time about the election ?7—A. 
Nothing further than I told you; that they said they supposed I was up 
there to elect a Chamberlain. At the same time I did not make any re- 
ply, except that I told them I was there for the purpose of preserving 
the peace, and it did not make any difference what party that I wat 
called upon to protect, I should use all the power I had to preserve the 
peace and to protect any person that came to me for protection, and if 
it was necessary for me to have given up my life for the protection of 
either person or property I should have done so; it didn’t make any 
difference to me about either party. In crossing the country one day Lt 
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was stopped by a colored man, who saw that I was in uniform, and he 
reported to me a case of rape where there was five or six white men 
‘raped his daughter, or, rather, his step-daughter, and in talking with 
him I asked him why he did not have warrants taken out for those par- 
ties and arrest them; and he said that the civil officers were afraid to 
issue any warrants, and that if he should have made any attempts of 


that kind that he would have to leave the country—that he could not 


Stay there; and he had a large family and he could not get away; that 
his crop was there, and if he was to take any steps toward bringing 


them to justice he would have to leave that section of the country, and 


he could not well do it; that he preferred to let the matter drop rather 
than to be driven away from his home. Also, there was a case there of 
aman by the vame of Putman 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did that colored man give you his name 7—A. He gave it to me, 
but I do not remember it now; I know him. 

Q. You do not know those facts of your own knowledge ‘2_A. IT know 
it, sir, from rumor, and I have heard other parties speak of it. It was 
general talk about there. 

@. You don’t know it of your own knowledge ?—A. Nothing only from 
hearsay. 

Mr. MErRRimMoN. [ ask the chairman to. strike that evidence out. 


By. Mr. CAMERON : 
@. You can state anything else that occurred in your own observa- 





tion.—A. My instructions did not require me to make any further report 
than on the day of the election. The night before the election there 


Was a party of at least two hundred persons riding in Clinton. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. White men ?—A. Yes, sir; I think there were some black men 
‘also. I looked at them; it was a moonlight night, and I could see them 
from my window as they were passing by. I got up when I heard the 
noise. They were yelling, and some of them had some torchlights, and 
they were making a great deal of noise, and riding very rapidly, and 
galloping ap and dqwn the streets. I don’t know where they went to; 
the next morning I could not hear anything of them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
+ Q. What time in the night was that ?—A. That was about eleven 


-0clock on the night of the 6th. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


_ Q. Did you hear any guns fired during the night?—A. Yes, sir; I 
heard some guns, but that is such a common thing ‘that I paid vOry little 
attention to it, especially before an election. 

Q. Isita usual thing to hear guns fired at night through that coun- 


_ try ?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. Perhaps, then, you can state, in your travels around the country, 
whether you have seen large companies of white men parading around 
at night with guns or pistols—A. Not since the Ku-Klux troubles, with 
the exception of this party. The day before there was a political meet: 
ing at Laurens. I was ordered to Greenville by my captain to look at 
some quartermaster’s property that was over there, and I left early in 
the morning, about seven o’clock, and I met with colored parties coming 
iu, I suppose, to attend the meeting; and whenever they saw me and 

jor Stewart’s son, who was with me, they would take to the woods— 
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turn out and leave the road—showing that they had some fear; T dont 
know what from; and as we went over that day we met a party of ten or 
twelve, with their horses—— 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; white men, with horses decorated with 
red flannel tied to their manes and tails, and some had on red shirts, and 
some were armed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. With guns?—A. No, sir; revolvers. I could see their belts, and 
I saw the butt of one revolver. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You may state anything else that occurred within your own knowl- 
edge during the campaign. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Anything which would tend to show that the col- 
ored people Were intimidated by threats, or riding about and firing guns, 
or anything of that kind. 

A. I have heard such threats as this. I want to be perfectly candid. 
I have been told by the colored people that if they voted the democratie 
tickes they would have to leave their farms. 

Q. You do not mean if they voted the democratic ticket 7—A. Yes, 
sir; that their employers would turn them off if they did. 

@. What were their employers, democrats or republicans ?—A. They 
were white men. I don’t know, but I suppose they were democrats. 
They were told that if they did not vote the democratic ticket 

@. That is it; that is what I was trying to get at. Then you mean 
that if they did not vote the democratic ticket they would be turned 
off?—A. Yes, sir; that is the way I meant to state it; and a great many 
of them staid away from the polls on that account; they did not vote 
at all. 





By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I don’t know its 
[I never saw any of them remain away on that account, but in talking 
with them they told me so. : 

Mr. MERRIM™ON. I cite you to your ruling. 

Mr. CAMERON. I only asked the lieutenant to state what came within 
his own personal knowledge. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It is perfectly manifest that two-thirds of what ‘ 
has stated is not of his own knowledge, and it is down on the record. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. I wish to ask whether you heard the white people say anything! 
about not employing the colored people, or about turning them off, or 
refusing to rent them lands, if they voted the republican ticket ?—A. 
No, sir. % 

Q. You did not have any conversation with the whites ?—A. No, sir. 
We had while at Greenville four or five colored men come over from the 
edge of Laurens County for protection last fall. I was on leave during: 
the month of September while most of this excitement was going on, 
but before I left on leave there were five or six colored men came in 
and some of them had been badly whipped. 

(. You saw these men where they had been whipped ?—A. Yes, a 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Did you see them whipped ?—A. No,s sir; I saw one of them that had 


his head beaten, and they said that they had been whipped and had to 
leave on account of their republican principles. 

' Mr. Merrion. I believe it does not do any good to protest against 
this hearsay. 

Mr. CAMERON. He is stating what they said in connection with the 
marks of whipping. 

(). What occurred in Laurens that day in connection with the election 
during the time that you were there ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know ‘any- 
thing further than I have stated. Those parties came from Laurens, 
and in traveling across the country I could see that there was a strong 
effort made to carry this election—well, with a great deal of bombast 
and a good deal of flourish, and getting together in parties, and riding 

about, and things of that kind. 

@. From what you saw of these parties riding through the country 
and firing guns at night, and from what you saw of the action of the 
colored people, can you state whether they appeared to be intimidated ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I object to that question. 
Mr. CAMERON, [to the witness.] You can answer the question. 

A. Well, sir, from the general appearance, I consider that there were 
a number of colored people that were afraid to go to the polls. 

Q. (By Mr. MERR«iMonN.) That is your opinion ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. State the facts that came within your observation, lieutenant.—A 
From the influence that was brought to bear upon these colored people, 
I thinkthere were agreat many of them that were afraid to visit the polls. 
‘They were told, as I said, that if they would go there and vote as their 
employers wished them to, they would allow them to live on their farms 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
-Q. Is that yuur information ?—A. It is my information, based upon 
what I have seen. 
Mr. MERRIMON. We don’t want your information; we want the facts 
that you saw. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. I want to inquire a little more about these men who came to you 
for protection who had been whipped ; did you see the marks—you say 
one was cut around the head?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any marks upon any of the others where they had 
been whipped ?—A. No, sir; but they reported to me that they had 
been, and it was just at that time that I was preparing to go on leave, 
and I did not have time to examine particularly into their cases. They 
applied to us for protection, and Major Stewart allowed them to sleep 
in camp; they had no place to stay ; and they went before some trial- 
justice there and made affidavit to that effect. 

Q. From what you saw and knew, were you acting in good faith when 
you gave thein protection 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did your official duty require you to give protection to them ?—A. 
They asked protection, and said they were afraid to go back to their 
homes, and we allowed them to stay there for protection. 

—Q. Was that at Laurens Court-House ?—A. No, sir; at Greenville 
Court-House, but these men came out of the edge of Laurens County ; 
there were no troops there. 
ae That was the nearest place where they could find troops ?—A. 

es, sir. 

_Q. Did you pass around anywhere else during the campaign, except 
where you have described ?—A. No, sir; I have made it a rule to keep 
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aloof from political meetings, or to get into conversation with persons 
in regard to any political matter; that has been my rule. 

Q. When these white people were traveling around in that way, did 
you hear any of their cries or shouts or what they were saying ?—A, 
Nothing further than hurrahing for Hampton. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. You never heard them hurrahing for Hayes and Wheeler ?—A. It 
was very seldom you heard any hurrahing for Hayes and Wheeler or 
Chamberlain. 

(. They did not get any votes in the State at all, did they 7—A. Yes, 
sir; [ think so at least, judging from what I have seen in the papers. 
Of course I don’t know anything about the voting. 

@. What you have told us, about what these men told you, you have 
given as your opinion, based upon what they told you ?—A. Based upon 
that and what I have seen myself. 

@. Whether what these men told you was true, you don’t know ?—A. 
No, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You spoke from hearing from the whites about that rape matter ?7— 
A. O, yes, sir, that was well known. 

(. Was not disputed among the whites?—A. Was not disputed, no, 
sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What white men did you hear talk about it?—A. I do not know 
that I could call the names. It was a matter that was talked of in 
Laurens, and I have heard it condemned ; but still there was no action 
taken. 

Q. Do you know any of the white men you heard talking about 
it, and told you it was so?—A. Yes, sir; I talked with a gentleman by 
the name of Gray about it. It was in his neighborhood. 

Q. Where does he live?—A. On the Laurens and Greenville road, 
about 12 miles north of Laurens. 

Q. Are the authorities in Laurens County republican or democrat- 
ic ?—A. They have very little authority there of any kind. 

Q. Well, are the officers republican or democratic ?—A. Well, sir, I 
Suppose they are republican. They have very little to say about 
politics, with the exception that there is a trial -justice there, a man that 
takes no part, but he is holding a commission under Governor Cham- 
berlain, but I understood that he voted the democratic ticket; it was’ 
generally understood; and also the county treasurer, a man that I heard 
talk, who would talk to us one way, and in public he would talk aaother 
way; and this Mr. Lark, I understood also that he voted the demo- 
cratic ticket; at the same time I have heard him express himself as a 
very strong republican. I know that in traveling through the coun- 
try he takes his daughters along with him as protection. He is afraid — 
to visit his farm, about twelve or fourteen miles from Laurens. 

Q. Is he a white man 7—A. Yes, sir. ¥ 

Q. What is his name ?—A. Cullen Lark. 

(. Is he a republican or democrat?—A. I have heard him expredia . 
himself as a republican. I have always tried to avoid talking polities _ 
with him, but he would visit our quarters of an evening; he was living 
within forty yards of our quarters; and he would come in and spen¢ 
the evening with us. 

Q. Do you not know that Laurens County has been under Re: conten 
of radicals ever since reconstruction ?—A. Yes, sir; I think it has. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
THOMAS YOUNG sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. State your age, your place of residence, your business, and with 
what political party you affiliate—A. Laurens, Abbeville County; 
miller by profession ; age thirty-four years. 

Q. What party do you belong to?—A. I don’t know exactly how to 
answer that. I voted the democratic ticket in this State at the last 
election ; previous to this I cannot say that I did. 

@. State whether you took any part in the late campaign preceding 

the election, and, if you say you did, what part you took, and if- at any 
time you organized any club ?—A. I did; I organized the Tilden and 
Hendricks colored club. 

@. How many men were in it?—A. I voted 161. 

(. State whether you employed any force or intimidation to get the 
men to join it.—A. I did not. 

@. What argument did you use to induce them to join it?—A. I had 

been in this country for a few years, and from the best I could see I 
thought it much better for the colored people of this country to be more 
in with the white people of this country, and not to have so much ex- 
ternal strife between the races of this country as was being heaped up 
by the republicans here in the State of South Carolina. I would ex- 
plain to them this in that way. 

@. Did they vote the ticket freely when they voted it ?—A. They 
did. 

@. Where did they vote ?—A. At Lowndesville. 

@. Were you at Lowndesville on the day of the election ?—A. I was. 

(). Did you observe any violence or disturbance there?—A. Not a 
bit. 

(. State anything you said to the club on the morning of the elec- 
tion —A. Well, on the morning of the election I asked them to come 
out in a line, and I made a fey remarks, and told them that I was 
going to vote the democratic ticket, as I thought it was the honest 
ticket, and the best ticket for us in the State of South Carolina, and I 
taken it out and gave it to them. Now, says"I, any of you that wants 
‘any change on this ticket I will make it for you; or, if you want to vote 
the republican ticket, here, I have got them, take them and vote them. 
They all declared that they wanted to vote ‘the democratic ticket, and 
went to the polls and done it. 

@. Did you see any violence at the polls ?—A. Not a bit. 

(). Were you there all day ?—A. I was there all day. 

(). From the time the polls were opened until they were closed 7—A. 
From the time the polls were opened until they were closed. 

Q. If there had been any violence there could you have seen it ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(). Did you see any person intimidated ?—A. Not one. 

(). Did you see any person driven away from the polls ?7—A. Not one. 

Q. Did you see anybody with arms there on the day of the election, 
and, if you say you did, who were they ?—A. I seen two colored men 
with-shot guns, and I seen some with pistols, ‘Our marshal, Mr. Guffin, 
had a pistol. 

Q. State anything that you saw the United States marshal do toward 
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the colored democrats ?—-A. Well, when this club of colored men went 
up to vote, he came up there and ordered them out; told them they 
had no right there; and he was interfered with by some gentlemen, and 
I believe that some one went to lieutenant in command of the United 
States troops there, and he had a few words with Mr. Guffin, and after — 
that he did not act in such a manner any more. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Who was the marshal ?—A. Guffin; I always called him Bert 
Guffin; I don’t know; he signs his name A. H., I think; I am not pos- 
itive. You will see from his testimony. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you canvass the county any ?—A. I was over the county a 
good deal. 

@. State whether you saw any demonstration, or violence, or display 
of arms to induce men to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I never did, 
nor never heard anything of the kind in the speeches of the demo- 
crats- . 

(. You cannot tell what you heard. State whether at any time you 
yourself sought to induce colored men to vote the democratic ticket by 
force or threats.—A. I did not. 

(. State whether, within your own knowledge, anybody else did ?— 
A. They did not. 

@. Do you know any case in which republicans attempted to intimi- 
date colored men when they wanted to vote the democratic ticket, to — 
compel-them to vote the republican ticket?—A. Well, no, sir; not of — 
my own personal knowledge. 

Q. Do you know anything about the colored militia at Abbeville ?— 

A. They have Dae a company of colored militia there, armed with — 
Winchester rifles, I think, sir. 

Q. Where 2A. At Abbeville. 

@. Do you know who they were ?—A. No, sir; I cannot give you the 
names. I cannot even give you the captain. At the MacDuffee place 
there was another company. They were armed with Winchester rifles. 

(). I will read you now from what a man, A. H. Guffin, swore to; he ~ 
says that on November 7th he was ‘sent to Lowndesville as marshal; 
that on the day of the election, the whites marched seventy-five colored — 
men to the polls in ranks surrounded by the whites, and would not let 
any others vote until they got through; that they had been locked up 
the night before; that there was a great amount of persuasion, but no ~ 
disturbance. Did you see anything of that around there ?—A. No, - 
sir; there was nothing of the kind, because those colored men were ~ 
with me. The reason that we went to the polls in that way was, there — 
was an organized body of republicans went in and voted before us with 
the marshal, and I thought we had the same right to go in and vote in ~ 
that manner, and we followed them up. We gave them time to vote, 
and then we went in and voted. : 

(. You say there was no violence there, and that no man was pre- 
vented from voting as he wanted to?—A. No man was prevented from 
voting as he wanted to. 

(. Were there more than seventy-five of your men?—A. Yes, sir ; 
there was probably—I do not know exactly the number, but it was in 
a et borhoog. They were scattered about, in one place and 
another. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Where were these seventy-five men during the night preceding 
the election 7—A. They were in the academy, and in the:store- house 
that had been vacated at Lowndesville. 

@. Where were vou ?— A. I was there—sometimes at one place, and 
sometimes at another. 

@. Which place did you consider your headquarters ?—A. I didn’t 
have any headquarters. 

(. How long were you at the academy ?—A. i was there two or three 
hours. 

(. How long at the store-house ?—A. I was there perhaps that long, 
maybe longer. 

@. Where did you then go?—A. From Mr. Moseley’s store I went to 
bed. 

(. Are you a colored man, and what did you have to do with organ- 
izing a colored club ?—A. I felt it to be to my interest and the interest 
of the colored people to get them united with the white people in my 
own country. As far as [ am concerned, I feel as white as any man. I 
think my complexion would show that very plainly. 

@. I did not understand why you were so active in organizing a col- 
ored club ?—A. My feelings is good toward the colored people, and if 
you will go in the country where they know me, you will find that that 
is the case; you will find that the colored men in that town who are re- 
publicans, that their feelings is as kind to me as to any republican. 

. When did you become a democrat ?—A. I cannot say that I ever 
claimed to belong toany party. I thought that the republican party in 
this State had become rotten and corrupt. I believe that any party 
which comes into power in a State or in a general government, after a 
Dumber of years will become corrupt and will go to destruction; and I 
thought the republican party were corrupt in this State, and [ thought 
that it was better for the people of this State to have a change of gov- 
ernment. You know, when parties come in power they get friendly 
toward all mankind, and toward the General Government too. I think 
this State needs it, and therefore I taken an interest in political matters 
this time, and the only time in my life, to bring about a change in this 
Way, 

Before this last election we had kind of a mixed ticket, and this time 
‘it was a straight-out republican ticket and a straight-out democratic 
ticket. There were bad men on both tickets before, and I would always 
pick out and would vote for the men I thought best fitted. This time 
Ithought the State of South Carolina had a right honest democratic 
ticket, and I liked the men. As for Governor Hampton, I knew him 
when I was a boy, and ran with him in the mountains sometimes, and 

I had a friendly feeling toward him, as being a straightforward. and 
honest man, and a man who would do justice to the colored man as well 
as the white man. 

_ Q. Who was the president of that colored club ?—A. L was, myself. 

| @. Who were the other officers 7—A. We did not particularly have 
“any ; Tom Lomax acted as an officer when we went out to a speaking 
_ or demonstration, in that way when I was not present. 

Q. Did you go out to attend any political meetings through the 
country ?—A. Yes, sir, frequently. . 

_ Q. How did you usually go; on horseback ?—A. We went on horse- 
back, The reason I organized this company was this: the republicans 
. S C VOL 11—24 
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around there, who are ignorant colored people, did not have anything — 
to do with the white folks, and did not go to their political meetings 
or anything of that kind; and the reason I done this, I wanted to eet 
them out to hear the speaking. I thought that if perhaps they could 
hear them, that they would change their votes. They did so; and they 
decided then that the white people here, after they went to these meet- 
ings, were as good friends to them as those people that come here for 
the purpose of making money off of us, both white and colored. 

@. You don’t think favorably of a man who cdmes into the State ?— 
A. Weil, [could not say that myself; I am not a native of this State. 

Q. You are from North Carolina ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you vote for Chamberlain two years ago?—A. I did; I pre- 
ferred him to Mr. Green. 

Q. When did you come to this State ?—A. I have been in this State 
nine years. 

Q. When you went out with that club to attend meetings, you may 
state whether or not your club were uniformed with red shirts.—A. No, 
sir; we had yellow shirts. That was merely just for looks, nothing 
else. | 


T. C. MCMAHAN—OCONEE COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 4, 1877. 
T. C. MCMAHON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. About 56. 

Q. What is your place of residence ?—A. Walhalla. 

Q. Your office ?—A. Roman Catholic priest. 

Q. State to the committee whether you have had occasion to pass 
about among the people considerably, within the last five or six months, 
in your section of the State of South Carolina; and, if you say yes, you 
may tell us what section you have passed through.—A. I have had 
occasion to pass through five counties, Oconee, Anderson, Abbeville, 
Greenville, and Spartanburgh. 

@. State whether you saw the white people particularly and the peo- 
ple generally in their public gatherings and in their private intercourse 
and observed them very generally.—A. I have had ample opportunities _ 
to ascertain the disposition of the people in those places during the | 
past exciting election, and, being myself neutral to a great extent in 
their political affairs, of course I have been able to come to a more ma 
ture conclusion in regard to the manner in which this election was being | 
conducted. | 

@. Did you see the people at their public meetings I—A. I saw them 
at public meetings as well as in private conversations, } | 

Q. [ask you whether, i in the course of your travels among the people | 
and in your observations at those public meetings, you noticed any | 
demonstrations of violence, intimidation, or ill-will on the part of the | 
whites toward the negro population ?— A. I might divide the people 
this county, of which ‘T have intimate knowledge, into two classes ; that 
is, the higher and the lower class of white people. The lower class ol | 
people they sometimes get drunk and make use of some violent eX 
pressions, which is entirely and altogether—has been, at least during | 
the election—completely diseountenanced by the respectable portion ot 


». 


the white people; and, under these circumstances, I have considered 

that no expressions made use of under the influence of liquor had any 
effect upon determining the black people to vote one way or the other ; 
and I have been present at elections and other places in the country— 
for ‘example, when there were very exciting elections—and certainly | 
must say the forbearance and peaceableness of these people, and the 
good-will, especially toward the black people, I have never experienced 
in all my life. 

(). State whether you at any time heard threats of violence or any 
expressions of parties, particularly white people, to compel the negroes 
to vote the democratic ticket.—A. Never has such a thing come under 
my notice during the election, or previous to it. 

Q. Can you say that you did not observe these things at their public 
meetings orin your private relations to the people 1—A. Neither in the 
public meetings nor in my private relations with the people, and as far 

as my experience went I was mixed up considerable in traveling around 
in the railroad cars from time to time at public meetings. 

@. Did you vote at the late election?—A. No, I did not vote, because 
I was quite disinterested, and never could take any part in politics what- 
ever. I never took any part in politics. 

Q. State whether any colored person, within your own knowledge, 
voted the democratic ticket; and, if you say yes, state what you know 
of his voting and what he applied to you for on any occasion.—A. 
There were three colored men in my employment on a plantation owned 
by me, about six miles from my place. I one day rode over there and 
there was one of them, an old man, Jake, and I asked him if he would 
not like to have the country progress, would he not like to have the 
taxes lower, and he said, *‘ Yes.” ‘“‘ Well,” said I, “in that case you 
should vote tor Hampton. He is a man of honor and integrity, and no 
doubt he knows the wants of the people here better than any other man 
that I know of; and you ought to go and vote for him.” He said he 
would, and hedid so. He met me after the election and came to me for 
protection ; but I did not hear of any threats that had been made to 
him; he merely came to me for protection. The other two they were 
to vote for Hampton on the day of the election, but they were afraid to 
do so. They stated to me, sir, that they were afraid to do so on account 
of the other colored people. 
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CROSS—-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 


Q. You undertook to nbs them to vote for Hampton ?—A. I under- 
took to advise them, rather. 

— Q. Yet you take no part in politics?—A. I take no part whatever 
in polities. 

Q. You are entirely neutral?—A. I am entirely neutral, in fact, and 
disinterested, with the exception that I have considerable investments 
made in this State. I have resided here eight years in this State. In 
the locality where I reside I have made considerable investments, and I 
am interested so far as this, that I wanted good government, respecta- 
ble government, and a government tbat would afford me protection. 

_ For example, in the neighborhood where I reside, I find it to be a great 
grievance—— 

Q. You need not go on with that. Youare an apostle of the church ?— 
‘A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What proportion of your church are democrats, and what propor- 
tion are republicans?—A. Well, the members composing my church are 
not many in these districts as yet; all of them it appears to me are 
democrats; I think so; I think they voted on that side; in fact I have 
never asked them, but it appears to me they do. 


JAMES KENNEDY—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 4, 1877. 
JAMES KENNEDY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. I will be thirty-five on the 
first day of next April. 

(). Where do you reside ?—A. Columbia, 8S. C. 

@. What is your business ?—A. I am at present adjutant-general of 
the State. 

(. State whether you are here in obedience to a subpoena duces tecum 
to produce certain papers. 
summons received from the deputy sergeant-at-arms. 

(). Have you the papers with you ?—A. I have some of the papers, 
not all of them, that ‘he summons €alls for. 

Q. Why have you not produced all that were called for ?—A. Because 
they were not in the possession of the department. 

Q. There are not such papers as are described in the subpcena in your 
oftice ?—A. The subpcena called for certified copies of all papers, wuster- 
rolls, commissions, &c., existing and in any way appertaining to the 
organization of a militia company in the city of Hamburgh, in the State 
of South Carolina. ‘Well, I have not got certified copies for the reason 
that at the time I received this notification it was too short a time. 
The commissions I have not got copies of for the reason that Dock 
Adams was not commissioned; although he was elected by the company 
he was not commissioned by the department for the reasons that I will 
state to the committee. 

Q. Well, go on and state them.—A. The law governing the militia of 
the State required the roll of the company to be filed with the depart- 
ment before commissions would be issued. There was some delay in 
furnishing the roll. 

Q. Now state that delay ; what was it, when was it?—A. Well, sir; that 
company, I found that it was rather hard to get them to do much writing. 
Of course the colored men who compose the militia of almost the entire 
State are not much at writing, and they would prefer, as in several 
instances they did do, to come to me with a verbal message rather than 
write a letter. I asked the secretary of the company, Mr. Schiller, why 
he didn’t bring over the roli; and he told me on three different ocea- 
sions that he had forgotten, but would bring it. The captain of the 
company, or the colonel of the regiment, Williams, wrote over to me. 

(. Now, give the dates when these things transpired —A. I don’t 
know that Ican give you the dates. I would have preferred, if the com- 
mittee would allow me, to state the original organization of this com- 
pany. 

Q. Well, sir.—A. Because we are commencing now; we are kind of 
getting at what is known as the new organization. . 





A. Yes, sir; Iam here in obedience to a 


“ 
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Q. The re-organization under the act of what?—A. Under the act 
approved March 17, 1874; but if the committee wishes I can state in re- 
gard to the original organization, and the incorporation of this company 
under the original organization, and then go on afterward to the re- 
organization. 

Q. 1 will ask you this question : was a company organized in the city 
of Hamburgh under the militia law before that act of 1874?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. The act of 1874, that you refer to, is amendatory of the militia law 
in existence at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Under the act of 1874 it was required that there should be a re- 
organization of the whole militia of the State ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And of this Hamburgh company as well 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Now, tellus about that re-organization; let us see the records on 
that subject. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Do you not want the original organization ? 

Mr. MERR mon. I do not care about that; the re-organization is the 
important one; for unless there was a re-organization this company bad 
no longer any existence under the law, did it? 

A. No, sir. I would respectfully call the attention of the committee 
to section 9 of the act of 1874, and if the committee likes I will read it: 


Sec. 9. No company can be mustered in unless at least eighty-three men have been 
enlisted therein. Companies now in the service of the State shall at once re-organize 
under the provisions of this act by the members signing proper enlistment-rolls, and 
being mustered into the service of the State as a part of the national guard; and for 
the purpose of such re-organization sixty men shall be considered the minimum. Such 
companies not re-organizing as herein provided on or before the first day of January, 
A. D. 1875, shall be disbanded, and the commanding officer of the regiment to which 
any such company may be attached is hereby authorized and required to take posses- 
sion of all arms, accouterments, or other military property belonging to the State in 
the possession of such company; and any member thereof who shall refuse or neglect 
to deliver the same shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding one hundred dollars nor less than ten dollars, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding thirty days. And the said property, wherever 
found, may be taken possession of by the commanding officer of such regiment, or by 
any officer or soldier acting under his orders: Provided, The general commanding the 
division to which company or companies may be attached shall have power to extend 
the time for the re-organization herein required upon the recommendation of the regi- 
mnental commander. 


Q. What is the date of that act?—A. It is approved March 17, 1874. 
Well, this company re. organized in April, 1875. 

(). Tn April, 18752?—A. Yes, sir; the proviso there gave the general 
of division the privilege of extending the time for re-organization. Here, 
sir, is the original (as I had no time to make a copy) roll of Dock Adams’s 
company. ; 

Q. Under the first organization ?—A. It is under the organization of 
1874, not under the first organization—the organization that you are 
speaking of now. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. This is under the re-organization ?—A. Under the re-organization. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
©. This has no date to it?—A. You see the date of enlistment was 
April 5, 1875. 
-Q. April 5 5, 1876, it is —A. Yes, sir; April 5, 1876. 
_Q. This is the muster-roli as furnished by that company ?—A. Yes, 
Sir. 
Q. And it bears date April 5, 1876?—A. Yes, sir. 


7 


Q. How many names are on this muster-roll?—-A. There ought to be 
at least sixty names to comply with the act. 

(. How many names are on that muster-roll? [Handing roll to wit- 
ness. |—A. Highty-four names. 

Q. Highty-four names on the muster-roll; see if you are not mistaken. 
A. There are forty-two names in each column, and that would be 
eighty-four men. 

Q. When was that paper filed in your office ?—A. Well, sir, I cannot 
state exactly the day. 

Q. Well, state as near as you can.—A. I think, sir, it was filed about 
the beginning of August last. 

Q. Who filed it there?—A. I think the captain of the company, or 
the secretary, Mr. Schiller; either of them. 

Q. Who was the captain of the company ?—A. Dock Adams. 

{). Is he a colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Who is the secretary of the company ?—A. Louis Schiller. 

Q. He is a white man?—A. He is a white man. 

@. And it was filed about the first of August ?—A. It was filed about 
the first of August. 

. Have you any data in your office by which you can determine the 
exact date of the filing of that muster-roll?—A. I have not, sir. 

(). Do you not make some note in your office of the time when such 
papers are filed ?—A. We do generally. I mark on the roll the date of 
its being received; but I see in this case there is no mark. 

Q. Why was it not done?—A. The matter has been overlooked; that — 
is the only way I can account for it. 

(). It was overlooked ?—A. That is the only way I can account for it. 

@. What paper have you ‘n your hand?—A. This is a communication 
from the colonel of the regiment, Wiliams, and I merely submit that to — 
show the usual way of receiving papers. [Handing a paper to Senator 
Merrimon. | “ 

@. That muster-roll came to your office about the date of this letter ?— 
A. My recollection is that it came about the 1st of August. I would 
also State that at that time I was not adjutant-general; I was clerk in 
the office. I have been adjutant-general only since the 7th of last 
month. 

(. Did this man Williams, the colonel of a regiment in the neighbor- 
hood of Hamburgh, send you that muster-roll ?—A. He did not send it 
io me; it. was seut to the department. ‘ 

Q. Well, who sent it?—A. I cannot remember distinctly; it was 
either Williams or Adams or this man Schiller. My recollection is not — 
distinet enough to say who sent it, but it was one of those three men. 

(. It came into the office ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you put'no date on it?—A. I observe that—— 

(). The regular course of business is that the date would be on it ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. There is no date in this case.—A. There is no date in this case; it 

is my recollection that it came about that time. . 

@. When did you say this company was organized ?—A. It was organ- 
ized, according to this roll, in April last. | 

(. That bears date of what?—A. The date of enlistment is April 5, 
1876. 

(. Do you know otherwise than by that paper; do you know whether 
that paper had any existence anterior to the 1st of August ?—A. I do 
not know it officially; I knew it in this way: I knew from the secretary 
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that he had been there; and three several times he was over previous 
to the roll coming. 

(). Don’t tell what the secretary told you; I don’t want to know any- 
‘thing he told you. Iwant to know what yon know of your own knowl- 
edge. Had the adjutant-g general’s office any knowledge of the re- organ- 
ization of this company until that military roll was filed ?—A. Yes, sir; 
we had knowledge of it, because we knew that all the companies were 
re-organizing. 

@. I will ask you if the adjutant-general’s office could take any 
cognizance of its re-organization except in an official way ?—A. Of 
course not. We did not have any official knowledge of it until we got 
this roll, of course; but we knew that re-organization was going on in 
this company, the same as others, though we had no official knowledge 
at all. 

(). Didn’t the law require that to be filed 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And it was not filed until August ?—A. It was not filed until 
August, through the negligence of the officers, although it was re-or- 
ganized. 

_ Q. You did not know that of your own knowledge ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You do not know when they re-organized of your own knowl- 

edge ?—A. No, sir. 
= ®. As to when they re-organiz2d, you don’t know anything about 
that of your own knowledge ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. W hether that was trumped up alter the riot at Hamburgh for the 
purpose of filing that paper in the adjutant-general’s office or whether 
their names were really put on as of date mentioned in it, you don’t 
know of your own knowledge’ ?—A. I could only know in this way, that 
I farnished the blanks. 

@. You furnished the bianks to all the companies ?—A. I furnished 
them to all the companies. 

@. But what this company did you do not know ?—A. No, sir; not 
officially. 

@. Whether they re-organized before that time or not, you do not 
Know ?—A. I do not know, sir; this is all the evidence I have of it, of 

course, officially. 

(. Have commissions ever been issued to the officers of the company 
that that purports to be a muster-roll of ?—A. Yes, sir; they have, with 

the exception of this Dock Adams; when he was elected he was not 
commissioned, because the commission could not be issued until the roll 
was forwarded. 

Q. Well, when was he commissioned ?—A. He hasn’t been commis- 

—sioned at all. 
(). Has he ever been commissioned ?—A. No, sir. 
@. Had no commission ?—A. No, sir. 
(). Has no commission to day 7?—A. No, sir. 
(). Were any of his officers commissioned ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Which officer ?—A. Cartledge and Coleman. 
Q. Were they cummissioned after the re-organization or before ?—A. 
_ Before the re-organization ; those commissions we gave them held over. 
Q. I want to ask you this: Has any commission “issued to any officer 
of Dock Adams's company, as itis commonly called, since the re-organi- 
_ “ation of that company ?—A. Ne: sir. 
| Q. None has issued ?—A. None has issued. 
Q. You have made due rearkh in your office for it, and you could 
find none?—A. Yes, sir; but it was not necessary. 
 Q. That is a matter of law; we do not care to examine you about 
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that. I ask you, further, whether any commissions were ever issued to 
Dock Adams or any of the officers of his company since the filing of 


that muster-roll that you now place before the committee ?—A. No, sir, 


Q. I ask you whether there is any official paper in the office showing 
that the time of re-organizing the company had been extended 7?—A, 
No, sir. 

Q. That statute required that re-organization should take place by the 
1st of January, 1875, and if it took place after that time it must have 
been done by the consent of the colonel ?—A. Of the major-general of 
that division. 

Q. Is there any paper on file in your office which extends the time for 
the re-organization of the company commonly called ** Dock Adams’s 
company ?”—A. There is not; because it was not necessary; it was 
discretionary with the major-general commanding, and there was no 
law to command him to file such a paper in the adjutant-general’s 
office. 

Q. Now, the question I ask you, Mr. Adjutant-General, is this, 
whether there is any paper, signed by the general commanding tke 
division, which embraces this company or what purports to be the com- 
pany of Dock Adams, on file in your office ?—A. No, sir. 

q. Lask you whether there is any paper, signed by him, recommended 
to him by the colonel commanding the regiment to which that company 
would naturally belong, if it had an existence legally, on file in your of- 
fice?—A. There is no paper, from the major-general commanding, grant- 
ing such extension. 

Q. Is there any paper in your office at all that shows the re-organiza- 
tion of that company, except the muster-roll you have exhibited to this 
committee ?—A. That is all, sir. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may give us, as far as you are able, a history of this company 
from its first organization down to the present time. 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what is within your knowledge and not hear- 
Say. | 

Mr. CAMERON. State what you have official knowledge of.—A. I would 
state that I have been employed as clerk in the adjutant-general’s office 
since the 10th day of January, 1870. I will state what came under my 
observation from that time, to the best of my knowledge. This company 
was organized as Company A, of the Ninth Regiment of National 
Guards, commanded by P. R. Rivers as captain. That company was 
afterward incorporated—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Do the records show this ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MeRRIMON. This witness should not be allowed to speak of facts 
that are embodied in records. 
Mr. CAMERON. We will attach the record. Go on, Mr. Kennedy. 
The WITNESS. This company was afterwards incorporated by act of 
the legislature, approved March 1, 1872, as the “Rivers Guards” of 


Hamburgh, 8. ©. Then Captain Rivers was promoted to lieutenant — 


colonel of the Ninth Regiment, and John Williams succeeded him as 
captain of Company A. Afterwards the lientenant-colonel was promo- 


ted to major-general of the third division, and John Williams was then — 


promoted to colonel of the new regiment, of which this company, A, 
the Ninth Regiment was to form a part or company of a new regiment. 


é 


| 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The new regiment was numbered what?—A. Number 18 of the 
National Guards. About this time this re-organization was called for, 
and there was an election held in the company, and this man Dock 
Adams—I would observe, sir, before going any further, that there were 
two lieutenants of the company, Lewis Cartledge, first lieutenant, and 
James Coleman, second lieutenant. They were appointed on-.-or the date 
of appointment bears record here in the office of November 19, but 
running from November 1. 

Q. Of what year ?—A. 1873; and that the reason why this man Dock 
Adams didn’t bear a commission was, as I have stated, owing to the 
carelessness of, probably, the colonel or himself, in not forwarding this 
re-organized roll. I was aware from hearsay 

Mr. MeErRm™0N. I object to this hearsay. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. You need not state what you learned from hearsay.—A. But I will 
state that applications had been made to me previous to this Hamburgh 
riot—bad been made to the department rather, not to me, asI was only 
a clerk—for the commissions of these men. 

- Q. Of what men ?—A. For the commission of Dock Adams only, 
because the other men held over on their old commissions. I always 
replied that no commission could be issued until we had the roll here; 
and that is the reason why this man Dock Adams didn’t hold a com- 
mission. He was recognized by the colonel of the regiment. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I know it of my 
own knowledge; he was recognized by the colonel, because the colonel 
spoke of bim to me as captain. 

@. Do not speak of what the colonel said; he can prove that him- 
self.—A. The official records of my office show that this company was 
furnished with arms in 1870—with eighty stand of arms; I don’t know 
exactly the amount of ammunition, but not exceeding two or three thou- 
sand rounds, to the best of my knowledge. Since that time no ammuni- 
tion has been issued that I remember of. Iam pretty sure there has been 
none issued, The reason why ammunition was issued was for target- 
practice, which generally would take place on emancipation day, on 
ae the company paraded, and on the Fourth of July, and on days 

ike that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may state why the commissions were not issued to the two 
lieutenants whose names you have given.—A. From the simple fact that 
it was not necessary to issue them commissions; they held all commis- 
sions from 773; they held over. 

q. That is, the department so decided, that it was not necessary to 
issue new commissions ?—A. They so decided, that it was not necessary 
to issue new commissions. 

Q. That they held over under the old commissions?—A. That they 
held over under the old commissions. It wasn’t necessary to issue com- 
missions to the officers who held over, because it was the rule of the de- 
partment that this law re-organizing the militia of the State didn’t affect 
the commissions of the commissioned officers—that it only related to 
the enlisted men; and that is why there was never any attempt made to 
re-issue commissions to Lieutenant Cartledge or Lieutenant Coieman, 
because it was deemed unnecessary. 
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Q. Why has not a commission been issued to Dock Adams?—A, A 


commission would have been issued had the roll been forwarded in time 
enough, but the delay in forwarding the roll, although they stated that 


they had it in their possession down there, and everything ready—I 


usked them why they didn’t forward it, and it was always a matter of 
lorgetiulness on their part. The colonel of the regiment, Mr. Williams, 
when he came to me and asked me, I told him the very same thing. He 
said, ‘* Well, the seeretary has the roll in his possession; I don’t see why 
he don’ t send it over. When I go home I will see that he attends to it 
utonece.” The secretary came over on two or three occasions, and I asked 
-him had he the roll with him, and he said he had not. 
(). That was prior to the Hamburgh riot?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Do you know the fact that the colonel of the regiment recognized 
this company and the officers in it?—A. I do, sir, from conversations 
with him. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I object to an answer of that kind unless it is within 
your personal knowledge. 

The WrTtNEss. I know from my own personal knowledge that they 
all recognized him, from conversations. 

(. How, in your personal knowledge ?—A. From conversation with 
those officers, for instance. 

Q. With the officers ?—A. With the officers themselves. 

q. You know it by what the officers told you 7—A. They told me. 

(). There is no official record in the office of that fact 7—A. Unforta- 
nately, sir, the element that constitutes our militia here doesn’t take to 


putting everything in writing that they do, and it is, as it was in this” 


case, more by personal conversation than otherwise that we 
Mr. MERRIMON. I object to the witness answering the question as 
Jong as the facts are not within his knowledge, and I insist that it is 
not competent for him to state what Williams told him. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Well, go on and state what facts you know of his 





recognition of the company or the officers.—A. In conversations held — 


Ww hen the colonel came over to the department to inquire 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 





Q. Fix the time now.—A. From a month to six weeks prior to the 


Hamburgh riot, if that is competent. Also, after the Hamburgh riot 


occurred I was detailed by the then adjutant-general, my predecessor, — 


to go over to Hamburgh with him to investigate matters there. The 
major-general commanding the division was the coroner and trial-justice 


apa) 


of the peace. In my conversation with him, asking about this riot-——_ 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That we will not insist on having. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. But the conversation you had with Williams in reference to this 


company prior to the Hamburgh riot you can state—A. He used to 
come over and ask about the commissions of these men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


rT 


Q. Came to the adjutant-general’s office ?—A. He came to the adju- 


tant-general’s office and asked about the commissions of his men, and 
about other matters pertaining to the company that I cannot exactly — 
call to mind now. 

Q. Did he state who the officers of the company were ?—A. Dock | 


| 
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Adams, Lewis Cartledge, and James Coleman; captain and first and 

second lieutenants of the company. 

_ . That was some month or six weeks—— A. Six weeks prior to the 

‘Hamburgh riot. 

_ Q. Did be ask if anything could be done; was he urging to have the 
commissions issued, or something of that kind ?—A. He was urging the 
commission to be issued for Dock Adams, and also asking if probably 
more arms could be issued to the company ; if we didn’t have more arms 
to issue to the company, or something of that kind. 

(. There were not arms enough for the whole company, then, he 
claimed ?—A. He had eighty stand of arms, but he said that he could 
have more men if he had more arms. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Look at that paper and see if it belongs to your office. [Handing 
letter to witness.|—A. Yes, sir; it belongs to the office. 

Q. I willask you to make a certified copy of it and file it with your 
testimony.—A. Yes, sir; I will do so. 

(). You say that the adjutant-general ruled that it was not necessary 
to issue commissions to officers under the re-organization of the militia 
under the act approved March 17, 1874?—A. I say it was the ruling of 
the Department. : 

(). Was any paper filed in the office or any record made of that rul- 
ing?—A. No, sir. 

@. None at all?—A. Not as I know of. 

(). I understand you to say that there is no ruling on file in your 
office, nor any entry made of any such ruling by the adjutant-general ?— 
A. No, sir. 

(). It is a mere verbal ruling made by him as occasion might require ?— 
A. I do not say that, *‘ as occasion might require.” 

@. Well, what evidence was there in the office yor the information of 
the subordinates of the office or his successors that he did so rule ?7—A. 
Just from the 

(. How did you get that; by tradition ?—A. Not exactly by tradition. 
I would take it, if 1 went in as a new hand there, from the wording of 
the militia law itself. 

(). I don’t ask you about your knowledge of the statute; [ am asking 
you about facts. Iask you, if you never had been in that ottice, you being 
the successor of the late adjutant-general, whether you would kuow ot 
his rulings; if there is anything there to show that he made such a rul- 
ing ?—A. Nothing, except looking over the record to see what had been 
done preceding me. 

-(). You do not answer my question. I ask youif there is anything 
on record there by whick his successors could see his ruling upon that 
question ?—A. I cannot answer that. 

. You can answer me whether that ruling was put in the shape of a 
record at all?—A. it may have been in this way: that in looking over 
the files of the office and taking one record in connection with another 
he could see it in that way; but there is nothing specific on that point 
on record that this ruling is so and so and so and so on that point. 

Q. There is no ruling entered of record to the effect that you have 
mentioned ?—A. None upon that point. 

Q. In the re-organization of the militia, who elects the officers, or how 
are they appointed ?—A. They are elected by the company themselves 
and appointed by the commander-in-chief. 
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-Q. They are elected by the company and then they are commissioned 
by the commander-in-chief ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Who is the governor, under your constitution ?—A. Who is the 
governor, under our constitution. 

(). Was it necessary to elect officers under this re-organization 7—A,. 
It was, becnuse there was a vacancy occasioned by the promotion of Will- 
iams from the captaincy of the company to the coloneley of the regiment. 

(). But when they signed the muster-roll which was exhibited to this 
committee was it necessary or did they have a right on the re-organiza- 
tion to elect officers of the company ?—A. They had no right to elect 
any but where a vacaney occurred. The commissions of the other 
officers of the company held over. 

(. Did they elect other officers besides Adams ?—A. I do not know 
that. 

(). Would they have had the right to elect them ?—A. They had not. 

(). They were bound to take the first hieutenant and second lieutenant 
as they came from the old organization ?—A. As they came from the old 
organization; that is my understanding. 

Q@. Is that the law?—A. Well, if it is not the law it is the rule upon 
which we have been acting. I will not swear positively it is the law; 
butift it isnot the law, it is the rule we have been acting under all the 
time. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. And you understood it to be the law ?—A. I understood it to be 
the law. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. When was ammunition issued to these re-organized companies 7— 
A. Do you mean to this company ? 

Q. Yes, to this company ?—A. There has been no ammunition issued 
to this company within my knowledge or understanding since 1870 

Q. Is there any record in your office that will show when ammunition: 
was issued ?—A. There is not. | 

@. Have you searched to see ?—A. I have; I have searched, but I con- 
fess in consequence of the shortness of my Sammons my search was not as 
minute as it possibly could have been; but I will say, from my recollec- 
tion, there has been no ammunition issued to that company since 1870. 

Q. Have you heard of what is commonly called the Combahee riots 
in this State ?—A. Yes, sir; I have heard of them. 

Q. Were not arms and ammunition issued to the negroes down there 
pending that riot, immediately before or immediately after, or while it 
was going on ?—A. Well, I would ask you to state to me, if you will be 
kind enough to do so, the particular date of that Combahee riot before 
I can answer that question. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You do not know the date ?—A. I do not know the date; I remem- 
ber the time. In order to answer that question it will be necessary for 
me to get the exact date of that Combahee riot. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: ‘ 


Q. Give the dates when arms and ammunition were issued to that 
militia company there, or to any negroes there, whether they were 
militia or otherwise, and we can fix the date some other way.—A. There 
were no arms issued, because they already had the arms in the posses- 
sion of the regiment; but there were, some time in October, 6,000 


. 
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ih 


cartridges issued and sent down there, which, however, never reached 
there, and are now at the depot at Charleston. 

-Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir; I know it 
of my own knowledge; and I know it in this way: I know I brought 
down the ammunition to the depot and shipped it-to Charleston, and I 
know that I have a letter, under date probably of December 22, from 
Mr. McGraw, president of the South Carolina Railroad, stating that the 
ummunition was there and had not been called for. 

@. What time did you ship that ammunition ?—A. Some time in Octo- 
ber. 

@. What time in October?—A. Some time about the 7th; I will not 
be positive about the date, but it was in the beginning of October, any- 
how. I can’t state exactly without going to the record. 

@. How much ammunition did you send down?—A. I sent down six 
thousand cartridges. 

q. Where was it going ?—A. It was addressed to Captain Hendricks, 
chief of police, Charleston. 

Q. For what purpose?—A. For the purpose of being transferred by 
him to General Smalls, major-general commanding that division of the 
militia. 

@. Would that embrace the Combahee country 7—A. Yes, sir; Smalls’ 
division would. | 

@. That would embrace the Combahee country 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you send any arms?—A. No, sir. 

-Q. Have you issued any arms to that division ae No; I have not. 

Q. When did yon issue the last arms to it?—A. The last arms were 
issued to that division in 1870. 

Q. You have sent none since ?—A. Not to my recollection. 

(. Did you send any arms to Mr. Hendricks, chief of police at Charles- 
ton?—-A. Yes, sir; they were sent for the use of the police. 

@. When did you send them ?—A. Some time in October. I didn’t 
send them ; they were sent as surplus arms from the penitentiary—thirty 
stand. 

@. They were sent to Hendricks ?—A. To Hendricks, chief of police, 
“at Charleston. There were riots anticipated there about that time. 

Q. Riots anticipated ?—A. Riots anticipated or going on, I don’t 
know which. I will qualify my remarks by saying that. 

Q. Why did you anticipate riots there?—A. There had been one riot 
before; a riot in September. 

Q. ‘And these guns were shipped there after that riot in September ?— 
A. They were shipped down there in October, sometime, to the best of 
my recollection. 

@. Can you fix the exact time when they were shipped ?—A. I cannot. 

Q. Is there any record in the adjutant-general’s office to show ?—A. 


- 


_ O, yes, sir; I have records about that, too. 


(. Where else did you ship arms during the fall, to what other points, 
and ammunition, or either 7—A. I would want the whole record of the 
department here to answer all those questions, in order to answer them 
detinitely. 

@. Well, I want it all if it takes all winter to get it out on that line. 


I want to know what arms have been issued since March last up to the 


Ist of January, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, and the amount of 
ammunition issued, to whom issued, and the dates and copies of the 
applications. 

Mr. CAMERON. State also, Mr. Kennedy, upon what applications they 
Were issued, and for what purpose. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. I wish to know whether it is customary—has been since you have 
been in that oftice—for the adjutant-general, when a law was passed by 
the legislature and he reads that law, to give an opinion upon every 
question that can arise under it and to put it in on file? A certain man 
is adjutant-general before you—what was his name ?—A. Purvis. 

Q. Very well; now the legislature passes an act while he is there, or 
even before; no question arises, no dispute as to a point of law, or con- 
test between officers, or anything of that kind; is it customary for him 
to take up a law or every law relating to the duties of his office upon 
every question that can arise upon it when nobody asks it?—A. No, sir; 
nothing of the kind has been asked or done. 

Q. Has any dispute arisen in the office; has anybody claimed that 
those old officers of the companies, for instance, did not hold over on 
re-organization ?—A. No dispute whatever, sir, no question. 

Q. Well, then, no occasion has ever arisen for having any written 
determination of a question which never arose?—A. No, sir. 
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CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 4, 1877. 


FRANK H. BARNHARDT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. What is your military rank ?—Answer. Second lieutenant, 
Highteenth United States Infantry. 

Q. In what company ?—-A. I am attached to Company F at present. 

Q. Where are you stationed 7?—A. At Columbia, 8. C.; in this city. 

(). How long have you been stationed in the State of South Carolina; 
since what time?—A. Well, I have been stationed here since May, 1871. 
I don’t know the exact date. I have been away during that time. 

@. Where have you been ‘stationed since about the first of July 
last ?—-A. I have been stationed at Aiken, S. C., at Hamburgh, and 
Abbeville. 

Q. Now, you may go on and state any facts that come within your 
personal observation, going to show the feeling between the two races, 
the white and the colored, and also any acts that were done having ref 
“erence to the election or the political canvass in this State, or any intim- 
idation on the part of the whites or the colored. ‘ell your story in your 
own way, 

Mr. Merrion. .And speak, lieutenant, of what comes within your 
knowledge, and not what you have heard. 

The Witness. Well, I would sooner be interrogated directly upon 
any point. There are a great many things I do not remember. I pre 
sume the committee has heard the same things from other witnesses, 
where if they would ask me the questions directly I would remember 
better. ; 

(). (By Mr. CAMERON.) Perhaps it will be necessary for me to go 
backward. TI will ask you where you weré on the day of election ?—A, 
Well, on the day of election I was at a place called Calhoun’s Mills, i 
Abbeville County. 

Q. How many men did you have under your command there at that 
time 7—A. Ten. . 


§ 
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@. When did you go to Calhoun’s Mills?—A. I left Abbeville Court- 


_ House on the 5th of November, (I believe was the date,) and remained 
there till the 9th. 


@. Remained at Calhoun’s Mills until the 9th ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now you may state, if you please, what occurred at Calhoun’s 
Mills the night or the day prior to the election ; also on the day of elec- 
tion.—A. Well, there was nothing came under my observation at all 
prior to the election. On the day of election there was a row between 
a deputy United States marshal and some men from Georgia—at least 
one man from Georgia, because I knew the man. All I saw of that 
affair was, I saw this man throwing rocks at him. 

(). This man from Georgia threw rocks at the deputy United States 
marshal ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the name of the marshal?—A. His name was Heard: 
I don’t remember his first name. 

@. What was the name of the man from Georgia?—A. Henry 


- Viekers. 


@. You may state what occurred there.—A. After he got through 
rocking him—it seems he couldn’t find rocks enough, and he started to 
draw a pistol, and a number—l don’t think a pistol was fully drawn, but 
they made the motion. As soon as I saw that I raised up my hand and 
hollered for them to stop, and everything became quiet again. 

Q. How far was that from the voting-place ?—A. Well, they started 
it right at the voting-place—at least that is the place that I had seen 
him in last before I saw him running away when this man was after 
him. I don’t know whether this fuss started right at this place that [ 
had seen him at, but I noticed he was right close by the polls prior to 


_ this row, and when I next saw him he was running and this man was 


after him, and he was running around in the rear of the polling-place 
at the time | saw him. 

Q. You may state whom you saw making the motion as though they 
were going to draw pistols.—A. I could not-—— 

(. 1 mean whether they were white or colored.—A. O, they were 
white men. 

Q. Well, anything else?—A. That was about the only disturbance 

that took place that.came under my observation. 

(). You may state whether or not the whites at Calhoun’s Mills on 
the day of election were uniformed in any way; whether they wore red 
Shirts or a uniform of that kind, or whether any of them did, and, if so, 
what proportion of them.—A. I would not say positively that they were 
uniformed. I couldn’t say that, probably because I do not remember. 
There were a great many men there at different times, but I don’t re- 
member whether any of them wore a uniform. 

@. Did you hear what was said by any of the parties who were en- 


| gaged in the row that you have spoken of, immediately before the row 
_ or at the time it was going on ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Or during the time it was going on?—A. I didn’t hear anything 
said, that I remember. There was a good deal of confusion there while 
it was going on. There may have been something said, but I don’t rec- 
ollect anything about it. 

(). Did the whites seem to take sides on one side and the colored peo- 
ple on the other, or anything of that kind?—A. There was no other 
ered man but this deputy United States marshal concerned in it that 

saw. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many whites seemed to thet taking an interest in it?—A, 
There must have been one hundred there, but they didn’t all seem to 
take interest in it; there were, perhaps, a dozen or fifteen right around 
where it occurred that I noticed who were just in the act, as it appeared 
to me, of drawing pistols, and that is all they did; and I stopped them 
right off; as quick as I spoke the whole thing became quiet again. 

(. Did you see the whites as they came into Calhoun Mills that day? 
I want to ascertain whether they came in apparently in companiés or 
not.—A. O, yes, sir; they came in in bodies. There were smaller par- 
ties, perhaps five or six; but those that appeared to come from a dis- 
tance were generally larger. 

(. How long were you stationed at Abbeville Court-House ?—A. I was 
stationed there probably six weeks or more; I don’t remember the exact 
date when I went there. 

Q. Were you there on the day that there was a republican meeting. the 
night before Governor Chamberlain was there?—A. No, sir; I was not 
at that meeting; I was ata republican meeting there, but Governor 
Chamberlain was not a speaker at that time. 

@. Do you know who the republican speakers were on that day ?— 
A. Lremember some of them; one was Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Tolbert, and 
Mr. Taft, from Charleston, and some others; I don’t remember—some — 
colored speakers. 

@. Where were you on that day; with reference to the meeting, I 
mean ?—A. There were two meetings; there was a democratic meeting 
as Well as a republican meeting going on, but they were a mile or so 
apart. I was at both places. J had a horse, and I had orders to go and 
observe what was going on at those meetings, and I just went backward 
and forward between the two places. 

QQ. Did you observe anything special on that day?—A. No, sir. Well, — 
of course, there was a good deal of boisterousness, but there was nothing , 
but what you will find in any meeting. 

@. Do you remember who the speakers were at the democratic meet- 
ing ?—A. I remember some of them; I remember General McGowan, 
Mr. Hemphill, and some others [ have ‘forgotten. I remember these two 
because I h appened to be on the ground at the time they were speaking. — 

Q. Did you make any journey through the country in the vicinity of 
Abbeville while you were there ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You remained in town ?—A. Generally, I remained in town. 

@. When were yeu stationed at Hamburgh ?—A., I was stationed there 
in August; I was only there for ten days. 

(). That was after the riot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q). Did anything special occur there while you were there 7—A. 1a 
saw no‘hing; [ didn’t see any row or anything of that kind. There 
was a good deal of alarm there, and I investigated several cases, but 
couldn’t discover anything. A party of men, “about forty in number, 
expect, colored men armed with guns, rushed into my camp one night and 
said they were coming for them and they came for protection, and I 
took their guns and ‘walked down to the village myself and staid — i 
there an hour or so, and nobody was there and everything just as quiet 
as it could be; and I went back and told them that I thought there — 
was no danger and I thought they had better take their guns and go — 
home, and they went back and I didn’t hear any more of it. But there — 
were continually rumors of something; some drunken men on horse — 
back would come in from the country and would say that the fellows — 
was going for them that night, or something of that kind, and that was 


« 
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the last of the rumorI presume. But there was no riot while I was 
there. | | 

q. When were you at Aiken ?—A. I was there from the 26th of July 
until about the 20th of August, when I went to Hamburgh. I believe it 
was about the 50th of August when I went to Hamburgh. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is all, Mr. Merrimon, that we wish to ask. 
the witness. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not care to examine Lieutenant Barnhart. 


J. M. ENGLISH—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 4, 1877. 
J. M. ENGLISH sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Merrmon: | 

Question. What is your ege ?—Answer. Twenty-four; will be twenty- 
five the 15th of next May. 

_Q. What is your place of residence 7?—A. This city; or rather my 
‘grandmother lives here, and I have been between here and my planta- 
tion on the Wateree. 

@. What is your business ?—A. My business for the last two or three 
years has been part of the time associated with my brother in a mer- 
cantile enterprise at the plantation, and other portions of the time 
attending to the business of my mother. 

QQ. Where were you on the day of the late election in this city 7?—A. 
I was at Garner’s precinct, on the Wateree River. 
*Q. How long were you there?—A. During the day. I had been up 
to Columbia for about a week or such matter, perhaps three or four 
days; I don’t remember particularly. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. In what county is that?—A. Richland County. I reached the 
polls on the morning of the election directly after the polis opened. 
It was a very cloudy, dawp morning, and the polls were late in getting 

open. The polls had been opened about fifteen or twenty minutes 
_Defore I reached there, but they were regularly opened in the presence 
of the democratic manager for that precinct. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Well, did you see any other officer there except that democratic 
manager ?—A. The democratic and republican managers. No voters 
_had appeared when I got there that I noticed on either side. 
 Q. State anything that you observed during that day calculated to 
intimidate colored voters who were disposed to vote the democratic 
) ticket. Did you see anything that looked like interference on the part 
of the marshal there? Who was the marshal?—A. One Lomax; I don’t 
_know his initials. He has been on the police-force in this city. Hehad 
been discharged a short time before. 

Q. Was he a white man or a black man ?—A. A man of mixed blood. 

_ Twas in conversation with a colored man, who had avowed himself two 

Weeks previous, in conversation with me and several white men, as 

Wishing to vote the democratic ticket, but was somewhat afraid to do so. 

1 was engaged in friendly conversation with him, and in a friendly man- 

her says I, “ Jobn, old fellow, if you want to do the right thing, if you 
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want to vote for your interests as I have showed them to you, go and 
vote the democratic ticket; if not, you can go and do as you choose.” 
The marshal spoke up and said, ‘No intimidation of voters.” +I told 
him that such was not my purpose ; that I knew what intimidation was, 
and proposed to him to question the man, and ask him if I had said 
anything wrong to him in any way whatever. 

Q. What did you say to him ?—A. I cannot exactly say what I said 
to him in words, but in substance I pointed out to him the ill-effect of 
radical administration in this State, and the depression of wages and 
the general scarcity of money, and showed him by different lines of argu- 
ment that it was owing mainly to radical maladministration. 

@. Did the man vote?—A. I met the man afterward, and he said he 
voted the republican ticket because he was afraid to vote the democratic 
ticket. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How do you know that?—A. Because he had avowed himself a 
democrat at a meeting at Zion Hill school-house, where the two parties 
bad met and discussed matters generally. He had avowed himself a 
democrat there, and rode with me back to the plantation in my buggy; 
and at several subsequent conversations had avowed himself a demo- 
crat; and upon coming there that morning, after seeing the boisterous 
way in which the marshal was stepping about with a great long badge 
on the lapel of his coat, labeled U. S. marshal, and seemed to have e1- 
tire command of the crowd—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


~ Q. Go on and tell something that was done.—A. The next thing I no- 
ticed that seemed to me out of the way on the part of the marshal was 
there was three colored men, by the name of John Ferguson, Henry, 
Crosby, and another—I don’t remember his name—who were coming up 
with democratic tickets to deposit in the box; they were friends of Mr. 
William H. Brown, a white man; they were coming up there in charge 
of Mr. Brown, who had furnished them with their tickets. They, knowing 
him to be a democrat, had relied upon him to givethem the tickets that 
they wanted to vote. In going through the crowd Mr. Brown was sep- 
arated from them until they got immediately at the polls; and upon 
reaching that place, one of the darkies that were accustomed to be about 
the polls says, ‘* Boys, now let me see your tickets, and see if you have 
not got the wrong ticket.”. They started to hand them to him, and up 
steps Mr. Lomax, and says, ** Don’t you show your tickets; you have no 
right to look at a man’s ticket. nad) ‘stepped out and says, “¢é John, you 
know me to bea democrat; do you want me to look at your ticket? yr and 
he said, ‘‘ Yes;” and he handed itto me. I took it; and lo and behold! 
there was a fall republican ticket, and I gave him a democratic ticket, 
and said, ** Here is the democratic ticket, that you wish to deposit.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : £ 

Q. And they did so, did they not?—A. They did so. | 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What else did that marshal do?—A. Subsequently, during the 
course of the day, I don’t remember the lapse of time, perhaps an hour 
or an hour and a half, a man came round to tbe polls—— 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. A white man or a colored man ?—A. A colored man came to the — 
polls, George Evans by name. I asked him, said I, “ George,”—know- 
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‘ing the tricks that had been practiced before—“ have you got the ticket 


‘that you want to vote?” He was a man that belonged to my father, 
‘and was on friendly terms with me, an old family servant, and he had 
avowed himself a democrat and as wishing to vote the democratic 
‘ticket; and I asked himif he had got the ticket he wanted to vote, and 
he said, “ I don’t know, Massa Joe, look at it ;” and he took the ticket 
and started to hand it up to me, and the United States marshal steps 
up and says, “ Don’t you show that ticket; put that in; don’t you show 
that ticket,” and stood with his hand upon his shoulder for a second or 
two, and finally he went on and put the ticket in. I said, ‘All right.” 
Subsequently when voters came in I asked the marshal if they could 
put the tickets in or not, and if it was his will they could put them in 


and go on; if not they had to stand aside. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
®. Is that all you know about that ?—A. I left that poll about three 


_ oeclock. At that time the great body of voters had deposited their bal- 


lots. There might have been twenty-five or thirty more who had not 
voted. Idon’t know of anything that happened subsequently, and heard 
nothing farther. 

Q. I ask you whether by threats or violence you sought to induce 
colored men to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. I neverdid. I preached to 
them day and night from the time that Hampton took the fie!d until the 
day of the election, and did nothing else, because I did not believe in 
the policy of intimidation. 

@. How did you get them to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. Mainly 
by showing to them the evil effects of radical administration heretofore, 
Since the war, in this State, and by the general depression in wages. I 
Showed them in the matter of taxes that—— . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You need not go on to tell what you showed them.—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did you participate largely in the campaign?—A. Well, I don’t 
know that I participated largely ; I was working every day, and endeav- 
oring by all possible means to induce them to vote the democratic ticket, 
white and black. 

Q. Did you see and talk much with the people through your county ?— 
A. Idid. I made a couple of speeches, the first that I ever made in my 
life. 

_ Q. I ask you whether it is within your knowledge that anybody else 
attempted to induce the negroes to vote the democratic ticket by violence 
or threats?—A. It is not within my knowledge. 

Q. State whether you have any knowledge of any purpose on the part 
of the democratic party to force them to vote the democratic ticket ?— 
A. So far as I know, sir, it was the avowed purpose of General Hamp- 
ton to induce the colored people to vote the democratic ticket by peace- 
ful means, by argument, and I think his policy reflected that of the whole 
body of respectable democrats. Of course, there were exceptions; I 
cannot vouch for them. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. So far as you know ?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. The first man that you spoke of—whom you say meant to vote the 
democratic ticket, that is, he had promised to vote the democratic ticket— 
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you say voted the republican ticket. I would like to know bow you knew 
he voted the republican ticket ?—A. Because he said so afterward. 

Q. You did not know it in any other way yourself?—A. No, sir; I 
simply knew it from his word, and I suppose that was sufficient to estab: 
lish the fact. 

(. 1 wish to inquire of you now whether, among other arguments 
that you used to induce the colored people to vote, you did not make 
use of this argument: if they voted the republican ticket or the radical 
ticket, as it is called here, I believe, that they would not be employed 
by the democrats?—A. I was employing none, sir, myself. 

Q. That is not au answer to the question. I ask you whether you did 
not make use of the argument, that if they voted the radical ticket the 
democrats would not employ them? —A. I told them this, nothing else: 
My father and grandmother owned plantations in the vicinity, and told 
them that those who voted for our interests would of course be better 
protected than those who voted against them. I told them, for instance, 
that the democrats would have the preference in the bestowing of 
favors, such as the purchasing of mules for them; and 1 used the argu- 
ment that if they voted against us they would vote to inaugurate a set 
of men who had been robbing us, and who had nearly sucked the last 
drop of blood from our veins; that they actually could not expect us to 
do for them the favors that we did for those who stood up for us and 
tried to help us. That was the line of argument [ pursued. 

@. How many colored people had you on your plantation ?—A. 
Voters do you mean ? 

Q. Yes, sir, voters—A. Well, I think about twelve or fifteen voters, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

(). How did they vote?—A. They voted—let me see, one, two, three, 
-four of them with the democrats; the remainder were republicans. 

(. What course did you take with those who were not democrats ?— 
A. Subsequent to the election ? 

@. Yes.—A. They are still on the plantations, and no course at all; 
and they have rented their lands for another year and remain there on 
the same footing as the others. 

(. You have since that rented your land to them?—A. They were 
there, but no new contracts have been made with them. They have all 
understood that they were going to take it another year, and have be- 
gun to work on that understanding. It was understood simply that 
anybody could come there and take so much land for so much cotton 
per acre. , 

Q. The contracts generally expire when ?—A. On the 1st of January. 


B. F. WHITTEMORE—DARLINGTON COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 4, 1877. 
B. F. WHITTEMORE sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Give your age and place of residence.—Answer. I reside at 
Darlington, and am 52 years of age. 
Q). How long have you resided in this State ?—A. I have been here, 
sir, going on twelve years. 


@. What official position, if any, do you now hold ?—A. State sen 
ator. | 
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* Q. How long have you held that position ?—A. Seven years; the 
‘term is four years each. 

(. Where is your place of residence in this State?—A. Darlington 
Court-House, Darlington County. 

(). Did you take any part in the late political canvass in this State ? 
and if you say you did, go on and state such facts as came within your 
personal observation and knowledge. We are here to inquire whether 
or not the colored people were intimidated in any way so as to prevent 
them from voting the republican ticket, or to induce them to vote the 
democratic ticket, and such information as you can communicate to the 
committee we would be glad to have you do so.—A. Yes, sir; I took a part 
in the campaign, the campaign commencing with us as early as the lat- 
ter part of August. In answer to the matter of intimidation I will say 
that there is a general intimidation throughout the entire country. 


By Mr. M&RRIMON : 
@. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir, I knowit. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Now goon and state the facts.—A. The formation of rifle-clubs 
who were officered and who drilled in public view, parading throuch 
the streets and on the public highways, aud on private premises, shoot- 
ing at marks, practicing as marksmen; general rumors of violence; par- 
ties coming to myself and others, notifying me of perils to my life; and 
in going from place to place, seeing persons armed and mounted, riding 
about the country—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. These were whites, were they?—A. Yes, sir, nearly all of them— 
being present at all public meetings, and demanding a portion of our 
time. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Now state specifically in regard af them, when and where you held 
those public meetings of the republicans ; and how, and in what man- 
her, and by whom a demand for a division of time was made.—A. At 
2. mmonsville, the latter part of August, our first meeting was held. 

Q. That is arepublican meeting ?—A. Yes, sir; a republican meeting. 

(). Were you present yourself ?—A. I was, and took part in the meet- 
ing—addressed the meeting. Before the meeting was held we were no- 
tified—that is, those who expected to take part in that meeting, all the 
leading republicans in the county—that it was the purpose of the 
democratic party to have a portion of the time, by fair means if they 
could; if not, they were to have it anyhow. 

Q. I will ask you if the meeting was called exclusively as a republi- 
can meeting ?—A. Yes, sir; exclusively as a republican meeting. The 
day before the holding of this meeting, which was on Saturday —that i is, 
on Friday—people were riding from different portions of the county to- 
ward Timmonsville—armed white people. 

@. You saw that ?—A. I saw that myself.. Their arms were in their 
wagons and their buggies, and the different vehicles which they were 
riding in, as well as upon their shoulders, right in public view ; they 
were riding along through the public streets, in the public highways ; 
everybody could see them; they did not hide them at all; and the 
county was iu a very disturbed and alarmed condition. The anticipation 
ow that we would have serious trouble on the next day; that was Sat- 
urday. 
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I live twelve miles from Timmonsville, and on Saturday I proceeded 
with my horse to Timmonsville, with others. We arrived at the place 
of meeting, where there was considerable excitement and a great fear 
expressed on the part of those who had gathered there that the meet- 
ing was to be interrupted, if not broken up. 

I was waited upon by the chairman of the democratic committee of 
the county and the mayor of the town of Timmonsville relative to a 
division of the time at the meeting. 

(. Was the mayor a democrat?—A. Yes, sir; hisnameis Neal. His 
remarks to me I won’t attempt to state, as I don’t remember them now. 
The chairman of the democratic county committee was Junivs A. Law. 
My reply to them was that this meeting was called ir the interest of the 
republican party, by republicans ; that it was to be addressed by repub- 
licans, and the speakers were there to address them, and there would be 
no time to divide with the democratic party. Various attempts were 
made to get possession of the meeting 

@. Now state what those attempts were and by whom made, if you 
know that.—A. First by inviting a number of us to meet a number of 
their party to decide upon the manner in which the meeting should be 
conducted ; who should speak first, how many republicans should speak, © 
and how many democrats should follow, or be interspersed. Failing in — 
that, they then said, “* We maintain that the democrats built the plat- 
form upon which you are to speak to-day, and we havea right to be 
there.” My reply to that was, *‘ If you have built the platform, and you 
claim a right to speak upon that platform by virtue of building it, why, 
then, we will not occupy it to-day; we do not propose to stand on any 
democratic platform here; we will go elsewhere and speak.” My recom- 
mendations then to the republicans was to go back some few yards to 
a place that was purchased for the freedmen in 1865, upon which a 
school-house now stands, and by my recommendation we retired to this 
place, where the speaking immediately commenced in the interest of the 
republican party. 

_ Q. State about how many republicans were present at this meeting.— 
A. Well, sir, I should say that there were not less than two thousand 
republicans present; perhaps there may have been twenty-five hundred; 
not less than two thousand. 

_ Q. Now go on and state what occurred.—A. And there were about 
fifteen hundred democrats present, and they had sent for their publi¢ 
speakers, and they were present, the leading men of their party. The 
candidates for Congress and candidates for solicitor, &c., were there, and 
I would say in addition to that that I have a letter written by a leading 
democrat of that place to a leading democrat of Darlington Court-House, 
telling the purposes of the democracy on that day. 

(. Have you that letter ?—A. I have got it. 

@. You may read the letter. 

| Witness reads as follows: | 





TIMMONSVILLE, 8. C., August 23, 1876. 


DeEAR Sir: I am just in receipt of your valued favor of the 2ist instant. I have 
taken every precaution to bring out a large attendance of whites; I think I ean mus- 
ter 1,000 for the occasion. Come down and bring all you can. Get all you ean to come 
on horseback. A force of 500 on horseback will have a telling effect. Request Colonel 
Edwards and other speakers from your place. We intend to have a division of time, 
peaceable if we can and forcible if we must. I desire to make this a test of strategi¢ 
strength. 

Very truly, yours, 
L. R. RAGSDALE, 
Mr. J. F. EaRty, Darlington, S. C. 


eS | 
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_ The WITNESS. On our repairing to this place, when the speaking com- 
menced frequent interruptions of the meeting were made by committees 
sent from the other side to us, to still urge us to give them a portion of the 
time, which we persistently refused to do. Finally, when I was upon the 
stand, I being the last speaker, the time being then about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, I suppose five hundred mounted horsemen armed 

Q. White men?—A. White men, every one—drove up the road from 
the place where we expected first to speak, where they had erected the 
stand, to the place where we were speaking, and surrounded the place 
with their arms in sight, their rifles upon their shoulders, and their pistols 
in their belts, and among them were some of the worst characters that 
we have in our county. One man in particular, who has been already 
arrested for murder, one of the members of the house of representatives 
here from the county of Darlington, and another man by the name of 
Oliver, a well-known outlaw in our county, and another man by the 
name of Pawley, who has been a well-known bully in our county, and 





other men of like character having prominency in the party. I had 


been told before I got there that if I attempted to speak there my life 
would be taken; that I never would get away alive. When I saw those 
parties drive up my idea, of course, was that they came to carry out 
the threatening which I had heard, but we were only saved that day 
from slaughter, and from a scene which would have been a calamity to 
the whole country, I think, by the determined position that we assumed 
not to divide any time, and by manifesting no fear in the premises. We 
succeeded in getting away from the place without any one being hurt. 

I want to say, in connection with this, that the county of Darlington 
has been up to the time of the last campaign one of the quietest coun- 
ties in the State. We have had less disorder there than in any county 
in this State, and I must say that the sudden rising up of what appeared 
to be an apparent disposition on the part of the people, or that class of 
people who had the control of the democratic party, was a matter of 
astonishment to me, as well as regret. We have never had hardly any 
political troubles, serious troubles, in the county until the last campaign. 

(. Now you can go on, Mr. Whittemore, and state what occurred at 
any subsequent meeting.—A. Well, at all our meetings the armed men 
appeared in red shirts, riding up upon horses to our meetings, with pis- 
tols in their belts, and having a general appearance of preparation for 
violence, if violence was necessary, or determined to carry it out if they 
thought proper to do so. There has been a general intimidation of the 
people throughout the county, and threatenings of removal from their 
places, their positions. 

@. State what facts you have within your knowledge in regard to 
that.—A. Well, sir, | have taken a great number of affidavits relative 
a that matter in my own county in regard to people who were removed 

rom—— 

@. Have you heard any white persons make threats of that kind 


there in public speeches ?—A. Why, sir, the public speakers, the dem- 


ocratic public speakers, in public debate stated openly, without any dis- 
guise whatever, that it was their intention to remove every man from 
their plantations and every employé that did not vote the democratic 
ticket. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


’ @. Mention some of those.—A. Col. Perryman W. Edwards, a lead- 
ing lawyer in the town of Darlington, stated that publicly; and, in 
addition to that, stated that they intended to do it, to carry it out, 
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Grant’s proclamation, the governor’s proclamation, and Grant’s bayonets z 
and guns to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Q. Name another.—A, George W. Dargan, another lawyer. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. When and where were those statements made ?—A. Just prior to 
the election, in the court-house at Darlington, in a public meeting, 
called by the democratic club of the township in which I live, and at 
which myself and other republicans were invited to be present. This 
statement was made because I had, in my public speeches, said that it 
was utterly impossible for them to carry out any such purpose as they 
had manifested, or any such threats as they had made; namely, the 
removal of the people from the plantations and from employ. I had 
attempted, by statistical information, which [I furnished, to show the 
importance of the laboring men of the State, and through those statisties 
to prove that it would be not only impossible, but it would be one of 
the most unnatural things for them to do; and, in contradistinetion to this — 
statement, in order to impress the people with the determination of the 
parties to remove every man from their employ that did not vote the 
democratic ticket this meeting was called, aud finally Perryman W. 
Edwards made this statement in open meeting, calling upon the white 
men who were present, representing the democratic party, to affirm his 
statemen‘', which they did. That is not the only instance; that was their 
usual mode of intimidation, and I may safely say a thousand people have 
been to me to tell me of the fact that the persons with whom they live 
said that they should be removed from the plantations the moment they 
voted the republican ticket. 

(. Do you know whether statements similar to those you have narrated 
were made in the democratic newspapers in that county or in the 
State ?—A. No, sir; not in that county. The democratic newspaper 
in that county, to my knowledge, has never made any such statement. 
It is not a very positive paper. Itis a paper that is more of a family — 
paper, intended more for family reading than itis for any political influenee. 
But the Charleston News has certainly published from time to time, and — 
their files will show my statement to be correct, that the democratic associa- — 
tions throughout the State, in different places, have passed resolutions 
of a similar character. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : +4 ; 


(. Can you furnish the committee with any copy of such paper ?—A, 
Yes, sir. That was a very common thing, sir. More than that, sir; P 
am receiving letters now every day from. parties in different parts of the 
county asking me if it is possible that their contracts can be broken and 
they can be removed from the plantations where they have been living, - 
for no other reason in the world than that they voted the republican 
ticket. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You may state whether you Qi Way time found it necessary to have 
your own house guarded for your OWE 


Wn } ersonal protection.—A. Yes, sir; 
time alter time, without calling 1 for any such assistance or any such 


arded by not less than ten and from 
that ‘ tw enty per sons, Pe: they insisting upon guarding my house be 
cause they had information which made them fearful that my life woul 
be taken before morning. 

Q. Did you make a canvass outside of your own county 7?—A. No, siry 
I did not. I confined myself entirely to that county. 
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- Q. About how many republican meetings did you attend in the 
county during the campaign?—A. Well, sir; I presume that I have at- 
tended—it was my object to attend every meeting that was held—all 
the way from ten to thirty. We had two kinds of meetings ; large pub. 
lic mass-meetings, and precinct-meetings beld under the auspices of the 
clubs—what we call the Wide-Awake Clubs; not secret clubs, but open 
out-of-door clubs, who held their meetings in their own precincts. 

Q. If anything special occurred at any of the meetings which you at- 
tended, will you please state it to the committee—besides the first one 
which you have spoken of.—A. Only the presence at those meetings of 
armed men and men in uniform wearing red shirts belonging to rifle- 
clubs. 

Q. What was their demeanor ; peaceable and respectful, or boisterous 
and insulting ?—A. In some instances insulting and boisterous, in others 
only standing about and attempting to intimidate by their presence and 
by private conversations with individuals. 

@. You can state anything else, within the scope of our inquiry, that 
came within your personal observation.—A. I will say, that on the day 
of the election at Darlington, early in the morning, immediately after 
the opening of the polls, the democratic chairman of the county, with a 
number of men, consisting, I would say, of not less than fifty-—— 

Q. White men ?—A. White men—took possession of poll number one. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. They were democrats ?—A. Yes, sir—saying to those men that 
were with him, “ Now, boys, don’t let the damned republicans in here to- 
day ;” and for, perhaps, the space of half an hour, or at least twenty 
minutes, the colored people that were in there to vote were taken hold 
of and forced up to the polls, and if they had republican ballots in their 
hands they were taken out of their hands and democratic ballots put 
in their hands and they were taken up to the ballot-boxes and forced to 


vote the democratic ticket, and he was spoken to by different parties 


abont it as being unfair, &c., and so on; and he replied, that he did not 


Care anything about fairness; that they proposed to carry the election 
_ that day. . 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who was that ?—A. The chairman of the executive committee of 


| the county of Darlington, Col. Junius A. Law. Affidavits to that effect 


can be had if the committee desire it from white parties who were pres- 
ent at the time, and who are men of standing in the community, who 
were present and know all about it. One of the commissioners of the 
election was present and saw the whole operation. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What is the relative proportion of the white and colored races in 
Darlington County ?—A. While you could get at it, if you please, in this 


_ Way, the way that I would get at it would be different; the full demo- 


cratic vote in the county would be about two thousand two hun- 
dred, and the republican three thousand seven hundred. The white 
population would represent the democratic vote, and the colored popu- 
lation would represent the republican vote. There are, of course, white 
republicans in the county; very many more at the elections preceding 
this last election than there were at the last one. We had two or three 
hundred white republicans in the county, but at this last election I do 
hot suppose there were over twenty white republicans that voted the 
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republican ticket; the vote was mostly and almost altogether by colored 
men—the republican vote. 

(). What was the result of the last election in your county 7—A. The 
result of the last election, instead of being a majority, that is, our nor- 
mal majority of one thousand eight hundred and odd—one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one was our majority in 1874—we had a ma- 
jority of less than eight hundred; a reduction of our majority of over 
one thousand. 

@. It is claimed that a large number of colored men voluntarily voted 
with the democratic party; what information can you give the commit- 
tee in regard to that ?—A. If I were going to make any statement in 
regard to that, I would say that I do not believe that there were thirty 
voluntary colored democratic voters in the county. 

Mr. Merrimon. That is simply your opinion ?—A. That is my opin- 
ion. 

Mr. CAMERON. Any personal information you might possess going to 
show, or tending to show, that colored men voted the democratic ticket 
by coercion, or any such information that you received from leading 
democrats in the county, you may state——A. Well, no, sir; what I 
know is only what people have told me, and from the affidavits that I 
have taken that they were compelled to vote against their will. I was 
not present, of course, when they all voted. There was a restraint that 
was brought to bear upon them; that I know as well as I know any- 
thing that I do not see with my own eyes. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Have you ever been in the Congress of the United States ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. What Congress were you in ?—A. In the Thirty-ninth and Forty- 


Q. Were you expelled from Congress?—A. I was not, sir. 

@. Did you resign 7—A. I did. 

Q. Were any proceedings instituted against you?—A. Never. 

@. Why did you resign ?—A. I resigned, sir, because I believe that I 
was not to havea fair opportunity in being heard in my case, which I 
regard that I never have had. 

Q. Was that a republican House ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You can give any explanation of that resignation that you dosti 


P 
¥ 


to give.—A. I was recommended by my friends to resign, believing that~ 


it was utterly impossible for me to have a fair hearing; that a vietim 
was to be had, and that I was to be made a victim of. 
(). What official positions have you held in this State since your res- 


ignation ?—A. I have been a senator ever since, sir. I was elected the 


year following, or the very year of my resignation, to the senate, and 
have been re-elected. My term expires in 778. 

(. What official positions, if any, did you hold in your State prior to 
your election to Congress ?—A. I never had any official position, sit, 
other than my.connection with the Army, and being connected for @ 
short time with the educational department of the Freedman’s Bureau 
in the building of school-houses and the formation of schools through- 
an ae State; that is, the northwestern portion of the State where I re- 
side 

@. Of what State are you a native ?—A. Massachusetts. wn 
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- Q. What connection did you have with the Army ?—A. I was a chaplain 
in the army in two different regiments from the State of Mississippi, 
the Fiftieth and Fifty-third. 

'Q. If there is any other matter that you think is pertinent to our 
inquiry you may state it—A. No, sir. 


CAPT. BE. R. KELLOGG—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 4, 1877. 


 &. R. KELLOGG sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. What is your profession ?7—Answer. I am a captain in the 
Highteenth Infantry and brevet major in the United States Army. 

. Where were you stationed during the last election, on the 7th of 
November last ?—A. I was stationed at Edgefield Court-House, in Edge- 
field County, in this State. 

@. Who was the officer in command ?—A. General Brannan was in 
command of the post. 

Q. Well, were you at either of the polling-boxes during that day, or 
near them ?—A. I was. 

@. Which one of the polling-boxes were you near mostly ?—A. At 
box number two. 

@. We wish to ascertain whether there was anything took place that 
day, during that election, calculated to intimidate the colored voters or 
prevent them from voting the republican ticket; and whether any of 
them were prevented from voting by any means, and the conduct gen- 
erally that you observed there of whites and blacks.—A. If you desire 
me I can state in a very short time what I actually saw and did there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. That is just what we want, captain. —A. I was sent for about half 
past nine o’clock in the morning by General Brannan, and was directed to 
take my company and go to box No. 2, and it was reported that the poll 
there had been closed; that [ should go there, and I would receive in- 
‘structions from the deputy United States marshal, a Mr. Beatty. I 
marched my company there, and on my way there I was passed by a 
large number of mounted and armed white men who rode ahead of us, 
evidently for the purpose of getting there before I did, and who did get 
there before I did. It was between a quarter and half a mile from the 
_ court-house, where box No. 1 was held, to the place where box No. 2 was 
held, and about the same distance from where my company started. 

I marched to the place, and halted my company about fifty yards from 
‘the school-house or church (I do not know which it was) where poll 
No. 2 was held. There were two buildings there; one was a church and 
one a school house; whether it was the church which was used as 
“a polling-place I am not certain, but I think it was the school-house. 
They were quite near each other. I located my company about fifty 
yards from the voting-place, and the deputy marshal came to me then 
and reported that there was a large crowd of white men, mounted men, 
in front of the house in which the box was, and that they were prevent- 
ing the admission of any one to the box except democrats, I saw this 
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crowd was in front of the house and a large number of mounted white 
men, and back of them were negroes. 

Q. Were these white men armed that you saw there ?—A. I did not 
see a single white man, sir, who was not armed, to tbe best of my ree- 
ollection, at that place. I do not think I saw above six men that were 
not armed in the whole town—white men—that came under my obser- 
vation. The marshal requested me to send some men to open a passage 
to the door leading into the building where the box was, and I sent 
Lieutenant Hoyt with four men with the marshal to open a passage to 
the box. Soon afterward I gave instructions to my company, and then 
went down there myself to see the condition of affairs. It was very dif- 
ficult for me to get through the crowd of horsemen; they were packed 
in as close as they possibly could be in the front of the building, between 
the door and the fence. There were from thirty to fifty in the front of 
it. They were about as thick as they could be, and then they extended 
back several rods, not very dense, away from the building. 

IT should think there were altogether three hundred horsemen there. 
I finally got through the crowd, but I had to request men to move their 
horses’ flanks one way and then to move their heads another way, and 
. in that way I worked my way through the crowd. As I was getting 
through I came up behind General Gary, and just before [ came to him, 
before he saw me, and before I spoke to him, I saw him reaching down, 
for his pistol—about taking hold of his pistol, which was in his saddle- 
bag. He said—I think these were his identical words nearly—* If there 
is going to be a row here, by God, there will be a lively one.” 

All these white men in front of the building and near it were shouting 
and cursing, and a great many of them shouting out, “Shoot! Shoot! 
God damn it, shoot!” I really apprehended that there would be some 
trouble, and I knew that if there should be that there would be blood- 
shed. I spoke to General Gary then, and asked him if he would not 
endeavor to quiet the crowd. He paid no attention to me at first. I 
spoke to him again and said, “General, you have some influence over 
these men, and I wish you would exert it and see if you cannot keep 
them quiet;” and he said, “ Well, I am a deputy sheriff, and that is 
what I am here for.” iy 

Very soon afterwards I spoke to him again. I saw that there were a 
number of men who had their pistols drawn, these mounted men, and 
I asked him if he would not direct those men to put their pistols up. 
He did not do it, but he called out to some of the men, “Tell those fel- 
lows to keep quiet, ” meaning, I suppose, those men that were brandish- 
ing their pistols. The men who had their pistols—I saw the most of 
them—were right in near the soldiers when I worked my way through 
the crowd. 

When I worked myself through I found that Lieutenant Hoyt had 
made a passage from four to six “feet i in width to the boxes. These men 
who bad their pistols drawn were the men right next to the soldiers. 
I saw a number of them with their revolvers in their hands and with 
their thumbs on the locks and their fingers on the triggers. I staid 
there a few minutes until there was less disorder than there had been, 
and then [ returned to my company, where I remained during the day. 

Lieutenant Hoyt requested me to send some more men, as he did not 
have a sufficient number to keep the crowd back, and I sent him four 
more men. 

Just before I went down there, and just as Lieutenant Hoyt got dow 
to this place, there was some disorder there and around in the crowd 

which, | suppose, was caused by his going through the building. is 
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entered the building and went out through the front door. He could 
not go through the crowd very well and get into the building in any 
other way, and he went through a window, then opened the door and 
stepped out in front; and I suppose this commotion was excited by that. | 
l saw that there was a movement in the crowd when he moved out of 
the house, and a great many of the negroes who were some distance 
back, that is four or five rods from the house, immediately began to 
shout, “It’s commenced! It’s commenced !” and started to ran; and I 
valled to them to stop and keep quiet, and they stopped then. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What way did they begin to run—to run away ?—A. Away from 
the building; yes, sir. A large number of these white men, or at least I 
saw a number, a dozen or more, in addition to their fire-arms, had heavy 
clubs in their hands. I observed two or three men who had ax-helves, 
and others with large bludgeons of every description. I saw that the 
negroes were shouting occasionally ; they would shout, make a hurrah 
for Hayes and Wheeler, or for Chamberlain. I noticed that when they 
did it it seemed to anger some of the white men. 

I remember of hearing on one or two such occasions some such re- 
marks as this from white men, ‘‘ Now, there is going to be a fuss;” and 
I observed some of them handling their pistols at such times; and I 
therefore requested the negroes—I went down and spoke to a number 
of them and told them te tell others not to shout; to keep quiet; that 
there was noneed of shouting for any one, but to just deposit their ballots 
as soon as they could and then get away ; and they obeyed my request, 
and there was very little shouting after that. 

The polls were closed at six o’cloeck—— 

Q. What time was it when you left there and went back to the post ?— 
A. When I left the house, do you mean ? 

q. Yes, sir.—A. I might say I was at the house all the time. I was 

within fifty yards of it after 1 went back to my company. The polls 
were closed at six o’clock. At that time there was a large number of 
negroes there who claimed that they had not voted. I cannot say 
whether they had or not; it ismy opinion that they had not, as a great 
many of them came to me in the afternoon, when they saw it would be 
impossible for them to vote, and asked me if they could vote on the 
nextday. I told them, of course, that they could not; that the polls 
would be closed at six o’clock; and as it became evident that they could 
not get to vote, about five o’clock they began to leave; but when the 
polls were closed there were still a large number remaining there who 
claimed they had not voted, and I don’t believe they had. 
 Q. Were you up, at any time, close enough to the polls to observe 
_how the voting was going on at the polling-places—the putting in of the 
 votes?—A. No, sir. There was no obstruction, though, to any man’s 
going in there after Lieutenant Hoyt opened that passage. They usually 
Went in then in squads; one of the managers would open the door and 
_ ¢all for voters, and from six to ten would goin ata time. That was the. 
| way they were doing while I was there, and I believe that was kept up 
during the day. What was done inside of the building I have no 
| knowledge of my own. 
 _Q. Did you observe anything in connection with poll No. 1?—A. No, 
sir. 
| Q. You were not at that poll?—A. No, sir; I saw nothing of that poll 
_ at all, except from a distance of eight or ten rods. I could see the crowd _ 
| about it before I went up to poll No. 2; that is up to half past nine 
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o’clock in the morning. There was a great deal of disorder around there, — 
and armed men riding about that place constantly. 

Q. Armed white men ?—A. Yes, sir. I did not see any negro whom 
I knew to be armed. I don’t know whether any of them had concealed 
pistols or not. 

Q. State then, generally, which, the colored or the whites, appeared 
most orderly and least noisy.—A. The colored men were perfectly orderly 
so far as I observed, except that men shouted for their candidate ; and 
that shouting, as I said before, was stopped where I was at the poll, No. 
2, when I requested it; and there was only individual shouting after 
that, and very little of that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What was the condition of the town on the evening of the election, 
after the polls were closed; was it orderly or boisterous; and were the 
men whom you saw on the streets sober or drunk ?—A. Well, sir, [ never 
saw more disorder or boisterousness in my life than I saw there, both the 
day before and during election-day, and the day after. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. And the night before the election ?—A. And the night before the 
election, during the election, and day after. Ihave been ina great many 
places that I thought needed regulating a great deal by the police, but 
I never was in one where there was so much disorder, and so much 
drunkenness, and so little respect for the comfort of other people, as there 
was there. It was almost impossible to sleep for three nights there, and 
I don’t think it was altogether safe. There were pistols fired about the 
town. Ido not know that any one was shot at directly, but there was 
a great deal of pistol-firing during all three of those nights. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Will you state particularly in regard to those demonstrations the 
night before the election, that is, the night of the 6th of November ?—A. 
Yes, sir; the armed white men were coming into town—lI observed them 
along in the afternoon; whether any had come in before that I don’t 
know. They were coming in in squads or from twenty to thirty gener- 
ally; I think there would be from six to a dozen, and from the noise and 
riding of these men about the town, and their shouting there all night, 
I don’t believe that there were very many that were sober. I did not 
see one that was not drunk that came under my observation. I did not 
go around the town to look at them; I simply only saw those who came 
near me; and, as I said before, it was impossible, almost, for a man to 
sleep that night. I know my own family complained to me that they 
were not able to sleep any. 

@. What were the cries and shouts of these white armed men?—A. 
Well, it was not any one particular thing; it was hurrahing for Hamp- 
ton, and generally shouting for Hampton, not much hurrahing for 
Tilden; and the singing of hymns, or campaign songs set to hymn- tunes, 
and interspersed with a great deal of swearing. 

Q. Their hymns were interspersed with swearing—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Swearing at what?—A. A man would sing averse of a hymn, and 
then they would say, “God damn my soul, hurraly for Chamberlain,” 
and something of that sort. It was disgraceful, the way that many of 
them behaved—disgraceful, I mean, to the town ‘that it was permitted. 
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} 
_... By Mr. CAMERon: 

Q. Do you know where Senator Cain, of Edgefield, resides; where 
his house is?—A. Yes, sir; I had to pass it whenever I went to my 

-eompany from where I boarded. 

(. Do you know whether, on the night of the 6th, his house was sur- 

rounded by those armed white men ?—A. Only from hearsay. 

Q. That you need not state. If there is anything else that occurred 
at that time, which you can answer, within the scope of our general in- 
quiry, you may state it.—A. Well, sir, ldo not know any facts that 
have a bearing upon that. IL do not know whether any opinion is de- 
sired from me in regard to it. 

Mr. CAMERON. No, sir. 

The WitnEss. I may say that after the election was over, just after 

the polls closed, General M. C. Butler came around and requested 
_ permission from me to make a speech to my company; I[ told him I had 
‘no objection, although I had; yet I could not very well say so; so I 
“said I had no objection, provided he would not say anything about pol- 
itics; and he said certainly, that he wished simply to thank us; and I 
then called the company to attention, and he made us a little speech in 
which he thanked us for the courtesy and the impartial manner in which 
we had performed our duty during the day. 
| After the poll closed, one, or I don’t know but two—lI know one of the 
_ managers of the election requested me to leave a guard in the building 
while they counted the votes. Well, I was adverse to doing it, and 021¢ 
of the managers—I don’t know whether he was a republican or democrat; 
‘I did not know any of them—said he did not think it was necessary, but 
he had no objection ; and one of the others, and I think both, requested 
that the crowd should be left. I, therefore, sent to General Brannan 
for instructions, and he directed me, if the managers desired it. to leave 
a guard there; so I left an officer and ten men, | believe it was; a few 
men with the managers while they counted the votes. 


CROSS—-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. One witness, Jesse Jones, has sworn that General Brannan did not 

do his duty there that day. What do you say on that subject?—A. I 
_ do not think that I am called upon, as an Army officer, to criticise my 
_ superiors. 

(. You could say whether he responded to applications made to him, 
could you not ?—A. I cannot tell; of course, I cannot tell what applica- 
tions were made to him. I only know what he told me. I merely re- 
received my orders from him. 

_ Q. What time did you go to the box No. 2?—A. I think it was about 

pl past nine o’clock when I started, and about quarter to ten when [ got 
there. 

_Q. How long did you stay there after that?—A. I staid there until 

about half past six in the evening. 

@. Was the voting steady from the time you went there until the 
polls were closed?—A. From the time the lieutenant opened the pass- 
age there, there was steady voting until the polls were closed. 
| @. Do you know how many men voted there ?—A. I can only state 
| from my recollection of it—that is, what I heard. I think there were 

about nine hundred votes; that is my recollection. I may be several 
hundred out of the way. 
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Q. How long did it take a man to vote?7—A. Of my own knowledge 
I could not say. I did not go into the building at all. Ishould say, 
however, from what few minutes that I was down there, that it was 
very slow voting. 

@. Hach man had to take the oath?—A. That was what I under- 
stood; I didn’t see. 

@. After your subordinates were stationed there, Lieutenant Hoyt 
and Lieutenant Williams, do you know that they kept the soldiers sta- 
tioned there, and that the negroes just marched in by sixes and eights 
and tens ?—A. Whenever a man inside had voted, then the door was 
opened by some one inside, and they called for more voters. Then, from 
six to ten would go in, either white or black. There were very few 
whites, I think, that voted there after I got there. There were not many 
that wished to vote, I believe. 

@. But everybody that could vote voted after you got there?—A. They 
were not prevented from going in to vote after I got there. 

Q. That is what I mean, Captain Kellogg. What was your relation with 
those white people around there, friendly or otherwise ?—A. I had 
‘nothing to do with them at all. 

(). I ask you whether you wrote an unfriendly letter about them to a 
paper in Ohio?—A. No, sir; I never wrote a letter. 

(. Did any member of your family ?—A. There was a private letter 
written by my wife, which was published in a paper in Ohio, and I have 
reason to believe that the paper in which it was published was stolen 
out of the post-office in Edgefield by the editor of the Edgefiel dem- 
ocratic paper and published in his paper. 

@. Was it a very unfriendly letter?—A. I did not regard it as un-— 
friendly. I regarded it simply as a statement of facts, as I believed 
them, by my wife. In some particulars she was not strictly correct, and 
in some things she might have said more than she did. It was written 
without my knowledge and without my consent. My wife writes her own 
letters and I mine. 

@. Was it partisan in its tone ?—A. I do not know what you mean. 

(. Did it take sides in this contest between these people ?—A. I have 
only seen the letter—I only succeeded in getting a copy of it a few days 
ago, and I read it over hastily. It was a matter [ did not take any in-— 
terest in; but I think that it condemned the action of the white people 
there, and stated, in substance, that the negroes were prevented from a 
free expression of their will at the ballot-box. I cannot pretend to give 
any one quotation from the letter. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You had nothing to do with writing it?—A. I did not know any- 
thing about it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. To what political party do you belong when you are at home?—_ 
A. Iam an officer of the United States Army, and I have never affiliated, — 
according to my understanding of the word, with any political party 
since I have been in the Army. , 

Q@. You do not vote?—A. I have voted when I have been at home on — 
two or three occasions. I voted for Abraham Lincoln in 1864 when t 

was at home wounded. I voted in the State of Ohio in 1867 against _ 
the amendment of the constitution permitting ‘negroes to vote. I be- 

lieved it to be my duty to vote in that way; and I have voted there 
since in a congressional election. I vote nowhere else. I don’t con- 
sider that I have a right to vote anywhere else. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
HENRY W. PuRVIS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Columbia, 8. C. 
~Q. How long have you resided here ?—A. About ten years. 

@. What is your age?—A. Thirty-one. 

Q. Do you know anything about the organization of Capt. Dock 
Adams’s company of militia in Hamburgh, Aiken County ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what you know of your own knowledge. 

A. I will certainly do that. It was a part of the organization of the 
militia under Governor Scott. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Before you begin, you may state what means you have of knowing 
about this.—A. I was adjutant- general of the State. 
@. You were adjutant-general of this State ?—-A. Yes, sir. The com- 





pany was commanded by Prince W. Rivers. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. When was that company organized ?—A. During the first admin- 
istration of Governor Scott, in 1869 or 1870, I think, sir. He was pro- 
moted afterward, and the company was commanded by a man named 
Williams. It was connected with a regiment known as the Ninth Reg- 
iment, South Carolina National Guard. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. At that time?—A. Yes, sir; and on promotion of Williams to 
the coloneley the company had dwindled down very much, and was 


commanded by this man Adams, who was elected captain of it; and 
since 1872 he has been captain of it. I was elected in 1872 as adjutant- 


general, and he was then captain of this company—Company A. 


Q. Who was ?—A. Adams. 
Q. In 1872 ?—A. Eighteen hundred and seventy-two, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Are you sure of that ?—A. I am, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was it Adams or Williams who was captain in 1872 ?—A. Will- 
jams was promoted, and Adams was elected captain of the company. 

Q. Are you sure about the year ?—A. I will not be right positive. 
My reports, anyhow, will show for that. The present adjutant-general 
is, | believe, making out a statement of that fact, anyhow. 

@. You do not, then, pretend to give the dates exactly 7—A. No, I 
will not be precise about that. 

@. After Williams had been promoted to the colonelcy A. The 
command of the company fell upon this man Adams, by election of the 
company. 

@. When did you cease to have any connection with the adjutant- 
general’s office ?—A. In December, 1876. 

Q. This last December ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any of the records of the office here with you?—A. I 
have not. 
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Q. Do you know anything about the furnishing of arms to that com- 
pany ?—A. No arms were furnished during my administration as adju- 
tant-general. There were no arms furnished except under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Scott. 

Q. The arms, then, whatever they were, were furnished during Gov: 
ernor Scott’s administration 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you were not adjutant-general ?—A. When I was not adju- 
tant-general. 

@. Was any ammunition furnished them while you were adjutant- 
general ?—A. Not any. 

@. Was any commission actually issued to Adams as captain of the 
company ?—A. Application was made, but none actually issued; at 
least, it never left the office. 

@. What was the reason that it was not done 7—A. They never called 
for it. 

@. Was there something wanting—some returns to be made to the 
office ?—A. Under the act of 1874 of the legislature, re-organizing the 
militia, this company, after its re-organization, elected Mr. Adams as 
captain, but he never was commissioned, I don’t think, under the re- 
organization. 

Q. Never was commissioned under the re-organization 7?—A. Never 

was commissioned under the re-organization; and the others officers of 
the company they held over—their term of ‘office had not expired as 
officers, and they held over. 

Q. Whatever ‘the cause was, he did not receive a commission 7—A, 
He “did not receive a commission, but at the same time the company 
had elected him as captain. It was a mere matter of form, the commis- 
sion was, as far as that was concerned. 

Q. ‘Were you with Governor Chamberlain during the political cam- 
paign last fall, or any part of it?—A. Yes, sir; I was at several plaee 
with him. 

(. At what places?—A. I was at Edgefield and Newberry. 

Q. Were you at Abbeville ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You were only at those two places ?—A. Only at those two places. 

@. If you know anything of any intimidation of the colored voters in 
this State that has come under your own observation, from the begin- 
ning of the campaign down to its close, you can state it ; ; intimidation 
by the democratic party, the whites against the republican colored vor 
ers—A. Well, I do not know as against the colored voters, but against 
all republican voters. At all the meetings that I attended, with one or 
two exceptions, there was a general intimidation ; where V voted I did 
not see any intimidation ; I voted here in Columbia, but during the 
campaign at all the meetings I attended there was almost in every il 
stance on the part of the democracy an open source of violence or il- 
timidation. i 

Q. Well, sir, just describe what it was; what you saw and what you 
know of your own knowledge.—A. For instance, notice was given that 
a republican meeting would take place at such and such a time and at 
such a place, and the whites would go there in large bodies, generally 
armed men on horseback, and surround the stand and demand part 
the time; and if that was not granted, the result has been in many il- 
stances that there has been no meeting. In some instances republican 
speakers—where the meeting was called at the village of Edgefield par- 
ticularly, where I saw it—time was allotted to the republican speak 
by the democrats, although it was a republican meeting, a meeting held 
under a republican call. The same thing occurred in the county of 
Newberry. 
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_ Q. That was so both at Edgefield and N Newberry, was it?—A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. Well, during the time that the republican speakers were speaking 
Bhat was ‘the conduct of the whites—the democrats present ?—A. It 
there was reference made at all to the acts of the democratic party they 
were interrupted—they were not allowed to proceed. 

@. Any names called, any threats of violence?—A. Well, abusive 
language and obscene language used against prominent men who hap- 
pened to be preseut; such as calling them sons of bitches, and so on. 

(). Did you see at those meetings any pistols drawn out?—A. No; I 
do not remember of seeing anybody draw any pistol; but these bodies 
of armed men were generally present at these political meetings and 

they were known as rifle-clubs, and they existed without any guarantee 

of jaw. Under a charter here obtained from the general assembly, in 
1874, these clubs organized as charitable clubs; but that act was re- 
pealed, and all the clubs that are now in existence exist without any 
guarantee of law at all, and in utter violation of law. 

@. Well, upon this point I will ask you one question in reference to the 
military organizations here. It issaid that none but colored men have 
_ been organized as State militia; will you state what was the reason 
' they were not; does thelaw make any difference between the two ?—A, 

There is no distinction in the law; it was the same as under the laws 
of the United States. All persons of certain age are subject to military 
duty, but under this national guard system the governor had the right 
to select out of this militia element those whom he deemed fit to consti- 

tute that national guard. There has been no proscriptive element, or 
no proscription aboutit. The white men objected to joining the militia 
with the colored companies, and wherever there has been an applica- 
tion from them they desired to be a separate and distinct body of armed 
men. 

(. That is, they wished to make the distinction of color, and that 
was impossible under the general law ?—A. Yes, sir; that could not be 
done under the general law. As far as the falsity of the statement, if 
any such has been made, is concerned, I will say that a majority of the 

commanding officers, I think, of the military organizations in this State 
are white men who have affiliated with the republican party generally ; 
or a great many of them are, at least. 

| Bo, “Have you been out through the State enough to know anything of 

_ the riding about at night by these rifle-clubs, as you call them ?—A. I 

have been all over the State a good many times, but I have never seen 

any of those parties riding out any more than the evidence in the Ku- 

_Klox trials and the evidence taken before various committees. 

Q@. I do not inquire into that. Unless you know of some other facts of 
intimidation of these colored people or republicans by the democrats, 
_Thaye no further question to ask ; but if any other facts are within your 

mind that now occur to you, you can state them.—A. I know of nothing 

more, sir, than what I suppose you have heard from witnesses sum- 
| moned, that they have been abused and whipped ; after they were 
whipped I have seen them. 

Q. Well, state that——A. There has ean a great many instances of 
| men here—men that were in the Hamburgh riot and the Ellenton riot ; 

_ they have been here, large numbers of them, that I have seen that have 

been whipped and abused. 
| Q. Did you see the marks on them where they were whipped ?— 
_A. Yes, sir. I think there is a gentleman here now as one of your wit- 
_ hesses that has got a wound where he was shot not yet healed up. 
. 
) 
la 


Q. What was his name 1A. He was from Marion County. 


a 
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Q. What was his name ?—A. I do not remember his name. 

(. Simon Crawford ?—A. Crawford, I believe, his name was. 

Q. Have you seen any others ?—A. I do not know as I could remem- 
ber the names, but there have been a great many of them here within 
the last six weeks before the United States court that were wounded 
and abused. I know nothing further. I was a member of the canvass- 
ing-board here. I suppose you have got that evidence, though. 

(). Were you a member of the State canvassing-board ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. Well, we do not propose to go into that question of 
the State canvass at all. 

Mr. MERRm0N. I do, if you will let me do it. 

Mr. CAMERON. You can examine the witness, Mr. Merrimon. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. There was an act passed in 1874 which required the re-organization 
of the militia of this State ?—A. I believe it was in 1874, 

Q. That act provided that, in order to re-organize it, any companies 
might be formed consisting of not less than the number fixed in the 
statute ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It required application to be made to the adjutant-general’s office, 
that companies that had a prior existence might re-organize if they re-or- 
ganized within a specific time; that is, by the lst of January, 1875. I 
ask you whether, under that re-organization, the companies that had an 
existence prior to that time—the persons re-organizing—had a right to 
elect their officers ?—A. I don’t believe they did; not until after they 
re-organized. 

Q. Well, after they re-organized, did they have a right to elect their 
officers ?—A. They had. 

Q. In that case did you issue commissions to them ?—A. I did when 
they made application. 

Q. How did it happen that you did not issue commissions to Dock 
Adams’s officers ?—A. The application was not made. : 

Q. If application had been made, you would have issued commissions _ 
to them ?—A. Very likely to have done so. | 

Q. The persons composing the company had a right to elect their offi- _ 
cers ?—A. Their superior officers. 

Q. And after the re-organization regularly they would have been com- _ 
missioned ?—A. They would have been. | 

Q. And you say that no commission was issued to Dock Adams’s com- | 
pany, or any officer of it, after the re-organization took place?—A. I | 
did not say so. is 

Q. What did you say?—A. I said that Dock Adams was not commis | 
sioned; the other officers of the company were commissioned. 

Q. When were they commissioned ?—A. After the re-organization and 
before. | 

Q. The present adjutant-general stated yesterday that they were not.— _ 
A. They were, and it so appears upon the records; Cartledge and some 
other man; I forget now; Coleman, I think. | 

Q. When did Dock Adams’s company re-organize 7—A. I do not re 
member. 

Q. Do you know that it ever was re-organized 7?—A. I do. 

@. When was the muster-roil filed in your office 7—A. I do not re 
member. 

@. Was it filed there before the Hamburgh riot?—A. It was. 
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Q. You swear that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are sure of 1t?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, I caution you about that.—A. I am preity positive of it; 
the record will show if it was not so. 

q. 1 now ask you whether that muster-roll was filed there before the 
Hamburgh riot?—A. Well, I would not swear positively, because the 
record will show if it was. 

@. You said awhile ago that it was ?—A. I am under the impression 
that it was. 

Q. Why didn’t you, then, issue to Dock Adams his commission ?— 
A. He never applied for it. 

(. Never has applied to this day 7?—A. I was not to know that Dock 
Adams was captain of that company until he applied for his com- 
mission. 

@. When a muster-roll is forwarded does not the statute require you 
to commission the officers ?—A. It does not. They have the right to 
elect their officers whenever they see fit to. 

@. This company was re-organized by Dock Adams, when ?—A. I do 
not remember the date. 

@. When was it re-organized ?—-A. It was re-organized under this 
act; I don’t remember the date. 
~ Q. Do you know whether it was before the Ist of January, 1875 ?— 
A. The date of this act is 1874; March, 1874. 

Q. That act provides that they must be re-organized by the 1st of 
January, 1875, unless the officer mentioned in the act shall extend the 
time; were they re-organized beforethat time expired ?—A. They may 
have been between 1874 and 1875; my reports will show it. 

@. And your reports are all filed in the office ?—A. They are, sir. 

q. The records are regularly kept there, and reports made touching 
this company are on file in the office you lately held ?—A. They are. 

@. When did you issue any ammunition to those men last ?—A. I 
never issued any to them at all. 

@. Never while you were in office at all?—A. No, sir. 

q. I ask you particularly whether any ammunition has been issued 
regularly or not within the last ten months ?—A. I would not be likely 
to let them have any unless it was regularly issued. 

(. How isit; did you or not? 

The WITNESS. What do you mean ? 

@. L ask you if you did do it ?—A. I say, no. 

(). Are you positive that you did not ?—A. I would say positively 
that there is no use of my answering any such question. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Answer the question. 

The WItNESS. I say, no; they have had none since I have been 
adjutant-general. 

Mr. MeERRIMON. They got none from the office whether it was issued 
Officially or otherwise ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. State whether you issued to any portion of the militia, during the 
Combahee riot, any ammunition.—A. I issued to General Smalls, com- 
manding that division, under requisition of his excellency the governor, 
Six thousand rounds of ammunition. 

Q. While the Combahee riot was going on ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you issue any arms ?—A. [ did not. 

Q. Did you issue any arms after that ?—A. I did not. 

AS a you send any arms to the chief of police at Charleston ?— 

oo. did. 

Q. How many ?—A. I think there were thirty or forty ; I do not re- 
member just now. 
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Q. Did ammunition go with the arms ?—A. It did.. 

Q. How much ?—A. I forget exactly. 

Q. Where else did you issue any arms since January last ?—A. None 
except to the State penitentiary. 

@. Nowhere else but to the State penitentiary ?—A. And to the 
agricultural school at Orangeburgh. 

ah Did you issue any arms to any militia at all?—A. None at all. 

@. Did you issue any ammunition to any of the militia?—A. Nof 
any. 

(. Task you whether any arms were sent to a man at Newberry Court- 
House, put up in a box marked *“ Shoemakers’ tools?”—A. None that I 
know of. 

Q. You swear that no arms went from your office ? 

The WITNESS. As ‘‘Shoemakers’ tools ?” 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir; marked ‘“ Shoemakers’ tools.” 

A. Not any, sir. 

Q. And sent to Newberry 7?—A. Not any. 

' @. You swear that none were issued there 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that none were sent from your office ?—A. None were sent 
from my office. 

Q. Or ammunition ?—A. Nor ammunition. 

(. I would like to ask what was the object of this Hamburgh mat- 
ter ?—A. Do you want to know the truthfulness of it ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Certainly. 
~The Witness. I could not understand what that had to iio with 
the organization of this militia. could not understand the drift of this 
thing. I could not see the pertinency of this matter, whether that com- 
pany existed at all or not. 

We want to know whether it had a legal existence ?—A. Then 
that would be a guarantee that these men were legally murdered. 

Q. I ask whether you directed the colonel commanding that regiment 

over there to gather up the arms belonging to that Dock Adams com- 
pany ?—A. I did not. 
— Q. Did Williams write you a letter before you left the office going on 
and telling you where he had found various guns ?—A. I did get a letter 
from Mr. Williams, colonel of the regiment that was, I believe, from Au- 
gusta, saying that after the Hambur oh riot a lot of democrats had posses- 
sion of the State arms, and I wrote him that I would be very glad indeed if 
he could get them back. I believe that they captured them from the 
fellows that they shot. 

@. Did you get all the guns ?—A. He did not get any. 

(). He did not get any at all?—A. No, sir; he said he did not get any. 
The members of the regiment do not generally get the guns when they 
get in the hands of the democracy in that region. 

Q. He said he did not get any of the guns?—A. He did not get any. 

(). He said he did not in a letter 1A. No, I don’t think that he did. 
Company A, commanded by Dock Adams, is a regular organized com- 
pany and a part of the National Guard of this State, and was at the time 
that these men raided on it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. That was prior to the 4th of July ?—A. Yes, sir; and was one of 
the first companies organized in this State, and has been ever since. 

Q. And recognized by the State authorities as a legally-constitated 
company ?—A, “Yes, sir; I made a report to his excellency the governor 
in reference to that matter, which I suppose could be seen at any time. 
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W. R. MARSHALL—FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
W. R. MARSHALL sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: : 
_ Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Ridgeway, in Fairfield 
County, in this State. 

@. How long have you resided there ?—A. About six years. 

q. Of what State are you a native?—A. Of South Carolina. 

@. What is your age ?—A. Thirty-eight, sir. 

Q. This committee is charged with the inquiry whether or not the 
colored voters, particularly in this State, were prevented from voting as 
they desired to at the last election by intimidation on the part of the 
democrats. Now you may go on and make a statement of such facts 
bearing upon that general question as have come within your observa- 
tion—A. Well, sir, l am a peace officer; I am a trial-justice. 

@. How long have you occupied that position ?—A. I think about 
four years. Does the committee desire to know what I may know in 
reference to intimidation ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. What you know of your own knowledge. 

The WITNESS. Certainly, sir. Well, what I know directly is simply 
this: that a system, not applying it to individuals, but a system of in- 
timidation resulting from the riding of armed men at night. 

Mr. CAMERON. Now you may state how extensive the riding was. 

Mr. MERRMON. Let him explain that; I want to hear what he has 


got to say about that. 


The Witness. The riding of armed men at night, the interruption of 
gatherings in the day-time for debate and discussion, resulting in a gen- 
eral reign of fear and terror, sir. No direct breaches of the peace in ny 
knowledge were committed in my locality, or as far as I know in the 
county of Fairfield. This was prevented by various causes: first, the 
intimidation amounted to such a fear of death and punishment as to 
make the colored men as a mass timid, afraid to gather, easily alarmed 
and excited ; and a few whites were sufficient to disturb or break up a 
meeting at any time. The reason that the hare was not caught by the 
hound was that the hare outran the hound; they shrank; they gave 
Way ; they did not resist. At any time a difficulty could have been pre- 
cipitated in my neighborhood by what might be regurded as a manly 
assertion of their rights as citizens. 

Q. (By Mr. CAMERON.) Do you know or not whether any “ rifle-clubs,” 
So called, were organized in your county ?—A. I do, sir; that is, 1 know 
of them by current report; I know of them by the direct statement of 
parties who claimed to be officers. 

Q. Very well, you can give your own statement. State what those per- 
sons who claimed to be officers said to you in reference to the orgauiza- 
tion of such clubs or companies.—A. Richard 8. Desportes, of the town 
of Ridgeway, county of Fairfield 

Q. A white man and a democrat, is he ?—A. Yes, sir; a merchant ; 
he informed me on the night of the 22d of September—l could explain 
to the committee in detail what all the circumstances were, but that 
‘will consume more time than is necessary. I can answer any question, — 
however, that the committee may desire to know. 

On the night of the 22d of September I was informed by him that he 
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was the captain of a rifle-club organization. As a peace officer of the 
precinct of Ridgeway, I told him that I was surprised to know of that or- 
ganization ; that. I did not know that there was a military organization in 
the immediate neighborhood. I asked him its object, and he said it was 
for the preservation of the peace. I asked him if the peace had been 
disturbed; that, if he was prepared to make affidavit to that effect, I 
was prepared to issue a warrant for the arrest of any parties who threat- 
ened the peace in any way ; that no complaint of the kind had ever been 
made to me as trial-justice that I did not attend to. He said, * No; it 
was to prevent a breach of the peace.” I said, ‘* Well, Mr. Desportes, 
are you commissioned by the governor of this State?” He said, *‘ No, I 
have no commission, but self-preservation is the first law of nature; we 
have organized to preserve ourselves.” I give it as well as I can re- 
member the object as stated by him. I replied to him: “ This organiza- 
tion, it strikes me, is outside of the law, unless there is sometbing I 
don’t know anything of. Iam a peace officer here, and you all recog- 
nize me as such; you have done so a good long while; would you obey 
my orders as a posse?” He said, ‘*O well, of course, as citizens, we 
would obey your order, if a posse were necessary.” 

He offered me the protection of the rifle-club. Unfortunately for me, 
I differ from many of my southern friends; I believe that I am an 
American citizen and that [ have a right to select my political associ- 
ates and to vote for political candidates according to my convictions 
of right. I was offered the protection of this company, knowing that I 
was a quiet and orderly man, which I am to-day, 1 hope; at least I have 
had that reputation, I think. I told him that I could not accept that 
protection; I was very much obliged to him, but that I could not accept 
the protection of that unlawful organization; that I thought the laws 


amply sufficient to protect me, though on that occasion it seemed like 


they were inadequate. 

That is one organization. The other officers I did not know; he was 
accompanied by three or four gentlemen of the neighborhood, only one 
or two of whose names [ can now remember; this perhaps was ten 
o'clock at night—Mr. J. Q. Davis and Mr. R. H. Edmunds, jr., and the 
other I forget; there were four. 

In reference to the other organizations in that neighborhood, I only 
know of them by report; none of the officers have told me that they 
were officers, but there were in our immediate neighborhood two other 
companies organized. As I stated before, Mr. Desportes said that they 
organized for protection; I did not understand protection against 
what—there was no statement made—protection, self-defense. 

@. Had any outrage been committed in that vicinity prior to that 
time ?—A. None at all. : 

@. Was there any resistance to your processes ?—A. No, sir; never, 
sir; there never had been a resistance even of two men, even of any 
combination of two men up to that time, the 22d of September. There 
were two or three organizations in the immediate neighborhood, whose 
officers I only knew by report. The effect of those organizations—their 
object I have stated as Mr. Desportes stated it to me—the effect of 
those organizations was very apparent. 

(. What was the effect ?—A. The effect was to frighten and intimi- 
date almost everybody, and quite a number of white people as well as 
colored people were forced into those organizations, according to their 
assertions to me at different times, simply because the pressure got foo 
heavy; they could not stand it. The effect was to frighten, alarm, and 
excite the colored people very much. . 
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-Q. How extensively was that riding at night carried on in your coun- 
ty ?—A. I cannot say, sir, because from the middle of September until 
this hour, when at-home, [ am never out after dark ; therefore I cannot 
state precisely. I can only state from rumor and reports and certain 
evidences. Now, for instance, on the morning of Tuesday following— 
if I had an almanac I might fix positively the day—Friday was the 22d 
of September, and-on the Tuesday following, if I mistake not, which 
would make it Tuesday following the 22d of | September, I forget now 
the day of the month; there was considerable noise on Monday night in 
the village of Ridgeway, where I live; I live in the suburbs of the vil- 
lage. There was a great deal of whooping and hollering, and the occa- 
sional discharge of fire-arms. The next morning about sunrise I was 
awakened by the discharge of a volley, I suppose, of about twenty-five 
or thirty shots, on the road passing within three hundred yards of my 
house. Well, passing by my house, not on the front of it—my house 
fronts upon this road which runs east and west—but it is north of my 
house some three hundred yards. This discharge not only alarmed me, 
but my family, and my wife being very much alarmed, supposing my 
house was being attacked. I am not naturally a timid man, but this 
alarmed me. I have been in the confederate war, and I think I am not 


easily frightened ; but that morning my wife was very much alarmed, 


and suggested that we take to the woods. I said, ‘‘No; Lam going out 
to inquire what is the occasion of the discharge of these arms; it is my 
duty to look into this matter.” I sent two negroes out to ascertain, and 


they reported that the men who had fired these volleys were from Ker- 


Shaw County, an adjacent county; they had heard of a disturbance at 
Ridgeway, aud had come there for the purpose of quelling it; they said 
they simply fired a salute to show that all was quiet. 

@. Had there been any riot ?—A. Not at all, sir; nothing but a per- 
sonal difficulty which occurred on the 22d of September, in which I was 
assaulted upon the street and I defended myself; but there was no riot, 
no disturbance, further than the excitement following this difficulty that 
J had upon the streets with three or four parties. They concealed them- 
Selves in the woods and fired at meas I went home that evening, to 
which I did not reply; I went on home and got there safely ; and it was 
upon that night that I was waited upon by these officers of the rifle-clubs, 
Saying I was in no danger, and saying that they would furnish a guard 
for me, to protect me. With that single exception, there had been no 
disturbance; and nobody was injured in that affray, excepting a few 
little bruises being received by the parties engaged. 

Q. You have stated that since that time, when at home, you have 
remained in your house during the evening and night ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How is that ?—A. I have not felt that it was safe to be moving 
backward and forward during the evening. Whether I am unneces- 
sarily uneasy on that subject I do not know; but I have remained at 
home after dark. I have been at home, and have been backward and 
forward, but I keep in after dark. Iam apprehensive of personal dan- 
ger, and I prefer that if I am to be slaughtered it shall be in the day- 
time and the witnesses to be present. I do not say that I would be 
injured ; I do not assert that; but [ say I have an apprehension. The 
question is whether my apprehension is well founded or not. 

(). How long have you acted with the republican party ?—A. Ina 
quiet way I have acted with it since its organization. I have not been 
What might be termed an office-seeker. I voted for R. K. Scott in *68. 
We had a mixed ticket; I did not vote for all the republican ticket. I 
believe perhaps there was a candidate for governor on the democratic 
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ticket, but it was not a clear democratic State ticket. I voted quietly 
and without making any fuss. Four or five years after I was appointed 
trial.justice ; the position sought me, I did not seek it. I was farming 
at the time in the vicinity of Ridgeway, and my white as well a3 my 
colored neighbors, from what they knew of me, thought I would make 
a good trial justice. And I believe there have been no complaints upon 
that score since then; and I have never been conspicuous in polities. 
I was accidentally elected as clerk of the house of representatives two 
years ago. I am now reading-clerk of the Mackey house; you may say 
that is the only conspicuous position I have ever held. I was elected 
then as a republican, and I was re-elected in November last to the posi- 
tion that I formerly occupied. 

(). If anything else occurred within your observation you may state 
it.—A. The only thing is the general tone or conduct of the campaign 
in my county; it was this abuse personal abuse and threats; why, sir, 
it was not uncommon before the election, when I was walking along 
quietly to and from my office—I went to my office at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and at 3 went to my dinner—to hear men standing about the 
Streets cursing and swearing, ‘The God damned radical, look at him; 
he has got to leave this country.” Mark yon, sir, I am a native of this 
country, and before this campaign I had quite a number of friends, and 
I made but two speeches during the campaign. I was nominated as 
senator from that county, and I declined it because they had put behind 
me such a ticket as I could not afford to carry. Notwithstanding all 
these acts of mine I was told that I had to leave the county; that Il 
must get out; that I must take my carpet-bag with me and my family, 
and go away. The excitement consequent upon that event—lI reach — 
now a painful point in my testimony and I only speak of it because it 
is in the general way—the excitement consequent upon the opposition 
of my neighbors to me was such as to cause me a very severe loss, I 
verily believe, sir. My wife sympathized with me in my political sen- 
timents, and she was asouthern woman, too, sir; and being of naturally 
a nervous temperment and excited at the peril that my life was in—l 
state this simply as a fact, and not for political effect, if the committee 
will excuse me—she contracted a severe cold, and died on the 26th of 
October, from this severe cold contracted and the nervous excitement. 
I could not leave her for a long, long while; nothing in the world, sir, 
but the nervous excitement, in which she contracted a very severe cold, 
developed itself into typhoid pneumonia. I speak of this to show that 
this thing reaches into every branch, into church, State, polities, busi- 
ness, and everything else. Why, sir, I believe my credit in my neigh- 
borhood is pretty good; I generally try to pay my debts; but l am 
refused credit, not on the grounds that I don’t pay my debts, but that 
further indulgence cannot be granted to those who ally themselves 
against the best interests of the country. I believe I have a communi- 
cation from the rifle-club captain to that effect. It is a private note 
written to me; I have had it in my pocket ever since. . 

Q. It has been stated by various prominent democrats here that the 
spirit—that is the word that they used—of the campaign upon the part 
of the democrats was peaceful. You may state whether or not such 
spirit manifested itself in the campaign in your county, as far as ib 
came under your observation.—A. Why, my dear sir, as I have stated 
previously, nothing in the world but the timidity of the negro saved 
his life, and I repeat it—in my judgment, nothing but his timidity. If 
one man challenges another to fight and the other runs away, there 1s 
no bloodshed—of course not. Why, sir, it was just this; there was 
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little or no bloodshed, and on that day of the election there was little 
or no bloodshed, and for this reason, in my judgment. 

I wrote to the United States marshal, Mr. Wallace, “If you don’t 
send us troops here, we must have bloodshed.” I wrote him as trial- 
justice. He sent some twenty-five or thirty troops. Their numbers 
were very greatly exaggerated, and it was stated that two or there or 
half dozen companies had come in. Four or five men were equivalent to 
one hundred men in these interior localities, where they were not in the 
habit of seeing them; and the consequence was that everything passed 
off quietly. We had ten soldiers at my precinct, Ridgeway, and I 
voted on the day of the election. The soldiers were not at the poll-box; 
they were some hundred and fifty yards off, or more, perhaps at an old 
house where they were quartered. It was that, sir, that prevented it 
in my locality, in my judgment. Men were there on that day, and 
though very little was said, it was the stillness of death. It looked to 
me like that the falling of a stone—that the throwing ef a stone—would 
precipitate a difficulty. There was no drunkenness. The laws of the 
State prohibited the sale of liquor on that day, and there was sobriety. 
_ @. Were the whites armed to any extent at that precinct on the day 
of the election ?7—A. Well, whether there were many men armed I can- 
not say positively, because men carry their weapons concealed; but it 
is my impression that they were. There was nothing that called for 
them to show their arms; but my belief from their manner was that 
they were armed, ready for the slightest breach of the peace; but no 
breach of the peace was made at my box; but that the spirit of the 
campaign was aggressive and violent I am prepared in my judgment to 
assert; that, in other words, it was unsafe for a white man, a republican, 
under ordinary circumstances, unless surrounded by a set of fortuitous 
circumstances, to speak his sentiments. 

_ @. Have any incendiary fires ever occurred in your vicinity 7—A. 
There has been but one fire recently, and that was a gin-house—a pub- 
lic gin-house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. What, if any, reply did you make to these various gentlemen who 
called upon you and endeavored to coerce you?—A. I simply said, 
“ Gentlemen, you can goon; lam content; you have driven me into 
passiveness; you have intimidated me ;” just like that. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


| Q. You have seen some military scenes ?—A. I was captain of horse- 
_ artillery in the Confederate States army, sir. I was originally a first 
lieutenant of artillery in the Hampton Legion, and in 1862 I was promoted 
to a captaincy and transferred to the army of the west, commanding a bat- 
\ tery of horse artillery until the time of the surrender. Since then I have 
1 been a peace man. But speaking about this fire: About a week or ten 
days ago there was what is called a public gin-house burned. It is a 
place where the people carried their cotton to be ginned for toll, and it 
| Was rnn by one of these little portable engines. It was consumed in 
; 
t 





the night-time. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
| Q. That is something of which you know nothing, personaliy ?—A. I 
| know nothing of the burning, personally, but I have no doubt of the 
- fact, because everybody says so, and there is no question about the fact 
of its being destroyed. I do not know whether that was the work of 
| an incendiary; in fact, I don’t know of the fire. There were some imme- 


| 
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diately preceding small fires. JI heard of a school-house being burned 
immediately preceding the election, but Ido not know that such was 
the fact, and I don’t know that it was incendiary; it was a colored 
school-house. Incendiarism is about as uncommon in my section of 
country as in any portion of the United States, sir. 


CROSS-EXAMINTION. 


By_ Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How long since have you begun holding office under this republi- 
can régime in this State ?—A. I stated, sir, that about four years ago— 
I think in March will be four years ago—I was made trial-justice. That 
is the only office 1 held until I was elected reading-clerk of the house of 
representatives. two years ago. 

(. Well, you are still reading-clerk 7—A. Iam; I was re-elected. 

@. You are stl trial-justice ?—A. I am, sir. 

@. So that you hold two offices 7—A. Ww ell, yes, Sir; one is an ap- 
pointment and the other an elective office by the legislature. Both of 
them may be regarded as clerical. 

Q. You were appointed trial-justice ?—A. I was, sir. 

(). By whom ?—A. By Governor Moses originally, and reappointed 
by Governor Chamberlain. In both instances after my election I would 
state that as a matter 

@. Were there any republican votes cast in yeur county at the late 
election 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How did the republican vote compare with the republican vote at 
former elections 7—A. Well, with reference to that, if you wish me to 
state correctly, 1 have not the information. 

Q. Was it greater or smaller ?—A. Yes, sir; it was less. 

@. How much less ?—A,. Well, the repubiican majority :n that county 
has been over a thousand—fifteen hundred to two thousand—fifteen, 
sixteen, or eighteen hundred majority for the republicans. This time I 
believe ihe highest republican majority obtained by any man was about 
seven hundred and fifty. 

Q. So that it would appear that intimidation has not done much 
harm ?—A. Perhaps, sir, if it destroyed the whole majority of the repub- 
licans it might not have done harm; I don’t know. I don’t know what 
the harm is. 

4. The harm of intimidation would be to prevent the republican 
voters from voting as they wished; and yet it seems that they did vote 
very well in your county. You speak of rifle-clubs parading through 
your county and throagh your town at night for the purpose of intimidat- 
ing the colored people ‘and the white republicans ; were you present at 
the institution of this organization?—A. What organization ? 

(). The rifle-club organization that you told us about.—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge about that organization at all?— 
A. Personal knowledge ? 

@. Yes, sir.—A. I have given the committee what information I have. 
I only know from the statement of one individual that he is captain of 
a rifle-club, and that he stated to me the object of it. 

Q. Have you seen them parading, sir?—A. No, sir; they don’t pa- 
rade in the day-time. 

(). Have you seen them parading at night ?—A. No, sir. 

Q ). Were they armed with rifles?—A. So reported, sir; I have not 
seen the arms. 


Q. Did you ever see any arms of that sort at all?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. IL ask you whether you style every democratic club in your county 
a rifle-club ?—A. O, no, sir; but the original democratic clubs in the 
main, as I am credibly informed, have organized themselves into rifle- 
clubs. 

@. But you told that a while ago; we only want your knowledge of 
things—your own knowledge.—A. My dear sir, you would not expect me 
to know whether there was a rifle-club or not at Ridgeway, apart from 
the fact of the assertion of a man that he was the captain, and backed 
by certain incidental circumstances that would confirm his statement 
as being true. 

Q@. O, yes, I do. If you had seen them parading and seen them mus- 
tering A. That is exactly what they didn’t do in the day-time. I 
staid at home in the night. 

(). If you had seen them parading or marching during the day or the 
night, but you don’t testify to that fact—A. No, sir; I could not testify 
to that. é 

Q. Or that you ever saw them with arms ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I ask you if your people, black and white, do not carry what you 
cali side-arms constantly ?—A. I can answer that question by saying 
that I believe they do. I have not examined individuals, but it is a 
common belief that no man goes without his pistol. 

Q@. Is it not the habit in South Carolina for the people to wear what 
they call their side-arms 7?—A. As far as my knowledge goes, it is. In 
other words, I have seen gentlemen pull out their weapons and lay them 
on the mantel-piece when they sat down to smoke. I presume it is a 
common custom. 

(). I just want to get at how much your evidence is worth. I see it is 
opinion only. A man might give a very honest opinion about a great 
many things that he might have examined, and he might think that he 
_ possibly could not be mistaken, and yet he might be mistaken.—A. Of 
course might be mistaken even in what we see positively with our eyes. 

(. And it is possible that your opinions are groundless.—A. No, sir; 
I cannot admit that statement, and for this reason, as Iam now attempt- 
ing to show you why I cannot admit the possibility that I am mistaken, 
as far as my apprehensions are concerned: when I see men with arms in 
their hands on the road-side, and those arms discharged at me within 
less than fifty yards, and I move towards those arms with a pistol in my 
hand, and as I am moving towards them they move off, and I get close 
enough not to be mistaken; and on my return home I immediately 
demand that certain parties who discharged their pistols at me shall be 
arrested, of which, however, I have no certain evidence in the world 
except my sight. Iam prepared to make an affidavit for the arrest cf 
those parties for discharging their guns at me in the corporate limits of 
the town of Ridgeway, and I demand that they be arrested upon that 
at once untill can get otherproots. There is noother trial justice within 
twelve miles, and, of course, I could not issue process in my Own Case ; 
and they refused to do that 

Q. Who was that, now ?—A. T. Ellison, captain of a club at Ridge- 
Way. Not only that, but it is upon this fact: after the discharge of 
these guns—these pistols—then that riflecaptain comes to my house and 
makes offer of protection. I have thus got two very important proofs of 
the rifle-clubs, and I don’t think there is a possibility of doubt as to 
their existence. My eyes might possibly deceive me, but it would be 
hard to convince my reason that I was not right. 

Q. While that might have happened to you, do you infer from that 
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that it happened to every other republican in the county ?—A. Not 
identically the same circumstances. 

Q. Well, substantilly the same circumstances ?—A. Well, I don’t say 
that every man in the county was attacked in that way, but iT know that 
nearly every republican in the county was threatened and visited, from 
his own statement. 

@. Do you know that any considerable number of them were so treated 
_of your own knowledge?—A. O, well, no, sir; not of my own knowledge; 
I know simply by their own statements; that is all. I am aman who 
stays at home and attends to my own business, and I am not supposed 
to have been in all portions of the county and examined into who has 
been assaulted or struck. 

@. You said you were one of the persons in South Carolina that 
wanted every man to exercise his own judgment and to vote according 
to his own views ?—A. I do, sir. 

(Q. Do you regard the administration or the government in this State 
as a proper and a good one? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I object to that question; you need not answer that 
question. 

The WITNESS. He don’t ask my legal opinion, and I don’t know that 
I have any objection to answering that question. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is not a matter that we have gone into at all. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. My objection is that it does not come within the 
authority of the Senate resolution, and that it is a question as to the 
merits of the two parties here, which question can only be decided by 
a fair election by the voters of the State. 

@. (By Mr. MErRiImMon.) Do you remember what the vote of your 
county was in 1874 for governor ?—A. No, sir; 1 don’t remember. 

(. Do you remember what it was at the late election ?—A. I don’t, 
sir, but I can approximate. Of course, the committee will excuse me; 
I have no data upon which to state this information accurately. 

@. But you are sure the republicans did not get the vote that they 
had in 1874?—A. Iam, sir. Between seventeen and eighteen hundred 
was the majority in 1874, and in 1876 the highest majority that any par- 
ticular candidate got was about seven hundred. ‘ 

Q. [am asking you about the republican vote; not the white vote. I 
am asking whether the republican party got as high a vote in 1876 as 
in 1874?—A. No, sir; it did not. 

@. You understand, I am not asking you about the majorities ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you not know that there has been no effort to bring out the 
democratic vote there since the war prior to the last election ?—A. There 
has been. If you will excuse me, I will go back a little again to answer 
your question. In 1875 I took the census of the county myself, and I 
rode in every hamlet, village, and neighborhood there was in the county, 
and that census I swore to the best of my ktowledge and belief was the 
accurate census of the county of Fairfield. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You believe it now, do you?—A. I believe it now andI believed it 
then. There was, according to that census, 3,380 colored men over — 
twenty-one years of age. If you have the census return there I think 
you will find that accurate. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How many whites above the age of twenty-one years were there? 
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_ —dA. There were 1,453 according to my return, if I am not very much 
mistaken ; 1,453 white males above the age of twenty-one years. Now, 
_ what the vote was in 1874—I don’t like to state that, for I really don’t 
_know what the vote was; I only know what the census was. There 

were approximating 5,000 voters in the county of Fairfield—about 4,800. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You say there were 5,000 voters ?—A. Approximately. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Here is ‘the vote. 

The WitnEss. What is the vote; I have not looked at the return. 

Mr. Mprrimon. The report made by the legislature here shows that 
you voted in your county 4,991 votes. 

A. I think that the vote of the county is approximately about that. 

(. So that your people, notwithstanding the terrorism and intimida- 
tion you have described to us, did vote their voting strength ?—A. Yes, 
sir; exactly, sir, but give me the opportunity of an explanation. A 
man could not stay at home, a democrat or a republican, sir; he had to - 
go and vote somewhere. And I know that on the morning of the elec- 
tion at every precinct in the county, as far as my knowledge goes—I 
know personally in reference to my own precinct, and by report from 
other precincts, that on the night before we had a terrible storm, and 
on the morning of the election ‘from ten to eleven men went around in 
each precinct “and drimmed up every man; they rode the country 
through, and if a white man or a black man was found he had to go out 
and vote somebow. 

@. But the whites did not force the democrats out to vote their ticket, 
nor did the republicans force the colored men out to vote their ticket ; 
hen equally active on both sides?—A. Yes, sir; it was active on both 
sides. 

(). So they did vote their voting strength, and nobody was killed on 
the day of the election ?—A. Nobody was killed on the day of the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. CAMERON. The vote for Bowen was 2,896, and for McGowan, 
2,036 ? 

"Mr. MERRImMON. | take the vote for governor as certified to us by the 
clerk of the house of representatives; whether you take the one or the 
other it shows that the vote was full; that is all I care about. 


By 1} Mr. CAMERON: 

@. State if you know of any intimidation employed by democrats to- 
wards republicans for this effect, particularly towards colored repub- 
licans: “If you vote the radical ticket we will not furnish you employ- 
ment, or we will refuse to rent you land.” 

Mr. Mrrrmon. You can state what you know of your own knowl- 
edge, Mr. Marshall. 

The Wirness. Well, would resolutions passed and published in the 
hewspapers be of my own knowledge, Mr. Merrimon ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I should think not, sir. 

The WitNnEss. Then, sir, I know nothing, because no man has refused 
to employ me. 

Mr. CAMERON. If you saw such resolutions in a daily newspaper you 
can state what they were. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Have you got the resolutions with you? 

The WitNnEss. I have not got them. 

oo? MERRIMON. I object to his speaking of that unless he bas got 
em. 


Mr. CAMERON. Youcan state what the substance of the resolutions were; 
then, if you can find the resolutions we will attach them to your testimony. 
—A. I think I can find the resolution easy enough, sir; it wasto this effect : 
“« Whereas this is a strike for honest government and the people’s rights,” 
&e., ‘ Resolved, That no aid, comfort, employment, shelter, or protec- 
tion be granted to persons who ally themselves with the republican 
party.” And as an evidence of that fact—though it is purely private 
matter—but as an evidence of the general fact, I have here a statement 
in these words, showing the existence of the organization—— 

Mr. MERRIMON. Let us see that paper before you read it. 

The Wityrss. Very well, sir; I will submit it to the committee. [The 
witness hands paper to the committee. | 

Mr. CAMERON. You can state whether or not you received that through 
the mails, or how you did receive it.—A. I received this by messenger by 
whom my note had been sent. I received in reply the following message— 
shall I read it? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; you may go on and read it. 

The Witness reads as follows: 


Mr. W. K. MarsHaLx: We are unable to fill your order, having completed your con- 
tract. We are now under promise not to aid or encourage in any way any person who 
proceeds to array himself against the best interests of the State. 


Respectfully, R. 8S. DESPORTES 
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OCTOBER 31, 1876. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you know the handwriting ?—A. Yes, sir; I have seen it fre- 
quently. It is in the handwriting of R. S. Desportes himself. I only 
show this as the Senator asked me if I had anything to show of my 
own personal knowledge. This of course shows that they were pledged 
not to aid republicans. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q: Didn’t they have a right to do that in this free country ?—A. That 
is a question of law. 

By Mr. CAMERON: . 

@. Had you sent an order to that firm to which you received that re- 
sponse ?—A. Yes, sir; I had sent an order. 

(. Who is referred to as those who array themselves against the best 
interests of the State 7—A. It has distinct reference to me, because they 
declined my order. . 

@. On what ground did they have reference to, you as such 7—A. Be- 
cause I was a republican, and had refused persistently to join them, the 
democrats, through entreaty or persuasion; because when I returned 
home from the North in March of last year this same R. 8. Desportes 
suggested to me that we organize Chamberlain republican clubs. He 
had been a Chamberlain man, but when this excitement came up he 
went into the combination with the others. I also saw resolutions and 
statements in the newspapers, which I consider an evidence of it, but I 
give that simply as of my own personal knowledge; that is all I know. 

@. If you can furnish us with this resolution that you refer to, we 
mera be pleased to have you do it—A. I can do it; I am satisfied of 
that. 
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', CoLumBliA, 8S. C., January 5, 1877. 
J. S. R. THOMPSON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Question. How old are you ?—Answer. Thirty-five years old. 

Q. Where do you reside ?—A. In Spartanburgh, 8S. C. 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am a lawyer. 

. Q. With what political party do you affiliate?—A. Tama eM: of 
. the democratic party. 
-- Q. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign in 
: this State, and, if you say yes, give us to understand how you participa- 
ted in it, what line of action you.took principally toward the colored 
people; whether it was one of violence or one of peace, and whether you 
sought to intimidate or persuade them to vote with the democratic 
arty. 
d The WITNESS. Do you mean my individual action or the action [ 
- advised? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Your individual action first. 
A. Well, I certainly exercised no intimidation. I have a number of 
_ hands on my places in York and Union; I think some sixteen families. 
I told them beforehand that they might voteas they pleased ; that Ishould 
not punish them in any way at all or turn them off. There are probably 
Some sixteen or seventeen voters, and I urged them very strongly to go 
with me; outof that number I think about two went with me. Iwas not 
‘in York at the time of the election. Many promised to go with me who 
did not do it. They had their option to do so, and with the full under- 
Standing that if they voted the other way they could remain where they 
were, and they did so. 

Q. Did you take much part in the campaign in your county, and did you 
know the movements of the party there?—A. Yes, sir; I went around 
to several meetings and spoke a few times. I was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain.as one of the county commissioners of the election, 

and I was engaged in that duty most of the time. 

@. State whether you were at a public meeting the night before the 
election, and, if you say yes, give us an account of it. One witness has 
Sworn particularly that Mr. Solicitor Flemming went there to make a 
speech, and the whites pushed him off the court-house steps. Before 
that, he says, they beathim and made him go into the court-house to 
the democratic meeting.—A. I expect there is some mistake about that; 
the only thing I recollect 

Q. State whether there was a meeting and whether you attended it.— 

“A. Lattended a meeting at the hotel there where Mr. Flemming was 
pushed off the steps. That is the only thing I heard of any one being 
pushed off the steps the night before the election. Irecollect that; but 
there was no meeting at the court-house the night before the election. 

Q. Give us an account of that meeting —A,. The band came out and 
serenaded Mr. Ball, who was the democratic candidate for solicitor of 
that cirenit, and he and some others spoke. Mr. Henry Thompson in- 
troduced the speakers. After the democratic speakers were through, 
Mr. Fiemming asked the privilege of reply, which was given to him. 
There were probably six or seven steps to the hotel piazza, and they 
Were standing on the top of the flight. The crowd was pretty thick, 
and I did not see any one push him at all, though the crowds were 
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pressing forward and backward and every which way, and I noticed that 
Mr. Flemming was pushed down, but he was helped up immediately, 
and Mr. Henry Thompson asked him to go on with anything farther he 
had to say. He had concluded his speech at the time, and was just 
proposing some cheers for Mr. Chamberlain at the time it occurred. 

@. Was he injured in any way ?—A. I do not think he was at all. 

He said that he was not hurt. 
~ QQ. What I wish to get at is whether he was pushed off in such a way 
as to insult, injure him, and drive him away.—A. Well, 1 was somewhat 
at the outskirts of the crowd, and I could not see whether he was 
pushed off on purpose or not, but he stated that he was not injured. 
My brother, Mr. Henry Thompson, asked him—— 

Q. Was that a riotous meeting ?—A. There was a good deal of cheer- 
ing, but I did not consider it riotous at all. There was a disturbance 
occurred about that time between a black man and a white man. 

@. Were you at the court-house on the day of the election ?—A. I 
was. 

Q. Give us your account of how the election was conducted there.— 
A. There was a larger vote than usual of colored people at that pre- 
cinct. A good many came in from different portions of the county, from 
where their own boxes were. The election was conducted very quietly 
and fairly, as I thought. 

@. Was there any demonstration of violence there on the part of the 
white people or democrats ?—A. None whatever that I saw. At one 
time there was one colored man arrested for voting under age. Some 
colored men tried to take the man away from the officers, and there was 
a little disturbance on that account, but not enough to interrupt the 
voting. It never interrupted the voting at all. 

@. Was the usual vote polled at your place?—A. Yes, sir; I think 
heavier than the usual vote. 

Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote there?—A. Yes, sir; I 
think both parties got heavier than the usual vote. 

@. I believe you said you were one of the commissioners of elec- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us who were your associates.—A. G. W. Moose and a colored 
man by the name of Joseph Young, sr. Mr. Moose was a white man 
and an Ex-Federal soldier. 

Q. Mr. Darling, a witness before this committee, said that all the 
boxes and poll-lists were sent to W. R. Thompson, a democratic county 
canvasser, after the election; and on the night they counted them the 
democrats fired two tar-barrels in front of the office where they were 
counting, and hallooed so much and made such a disturbance that the 
republican chairman got frightened and left. State what you know 
about the canvassing of the county-vote, and what was done by your 
associates—A. The papers were not sent to me originally, but to Mr. 
Moose, and Mr. Moose proposed that I should act as chairman of the 
board. 

@. He was a white man ?—A. He was a white man. Mr. Young con- 
sented to it, and I did so. The papers were then turned over to mé. 
They had been sent back tome. We agreed that our meetings should 
be held in my office, as we had no other place in which to hold the 
meetings. My office fronts on the public square. Under the law, the 
county commissioners of election have the appointment of managers of 
election at the different precincts, and the agreement that we made 


was, that each member of the board was to have the appointment of 


one manager. There were three precincts. We never had any diffi- 
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- eulty about the matter at all. Hach one appointed his own man, and 

at the time of the election some changes had been made. The day be- 
fore the election Mr. Moose made several changes in the appointment 
of his managers—men that he thought would suit better. Young 
made a few in his and 1a few in mine. We commenced Canvassing on 
Friday. 

Q. Was that the third day after the election ?—A. Yes, sir, the third 
day after the election. The managers had not brought in their returns 
until that time. They had three days in which to bring them in. 

Q. Now, give us to understand how the returns were canvassed.—A. 
At the first meeting of the board when we organized as a board of 
county canvassers—we were commissioners of election before that, and 
the law directed us to then organize as county canvassers—lI was se- 
lected as chairman of the board, and I proposed the name of Mr. Brice 
as secretary and Mr. Moose proposed Mr. ©. A. Darling. Mr. Darling 
was elected secretary of the board. We went through the canvassing, 
and each return of the managers was examined both by Mr. Moose and 
myself. We compared the poll-lists and the returns. Mr. Darling hav- 
ing resigned, Mr. Brice was appointed secretary by the board. 

' @. What made Darling resign ?—A. Well, sir, on that day he was 
incapacitated for acting. 

@. What do you mean by that?—A. Well, sir, he was intoxicated. 

@. He got drunk and had to resign ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. What day was that; the first day ?—A. That was the 10th day of 
November, the day we started to canvass. 

Q. What was done then ?-—A. That evening Mr. Darling came back ; 
Mr. Brice was still acting, and Mr. Darling assisted in looking over the 
additions and seeing that the vote was canvassed correctly. Mr. Moose 
and myself, however, did it carefully. On the next day the diiferent 
duplicates and all were signed. 

Q. Signed by whom ?—A. By the members of the board. 

Q. Pending this count, was there any demonstration of violence or 
intimidation there?—-A. I did not see any whatever there. There was 
a public meeting on the day it was understood that General Hampton 
was elected, and there was a great deal of rejoicing by the people over 
it; and there was some excitement, but no demonstration of violence 
whatever. There were some tar-barrels set on fire in the public square, 
which was about the only place where they could make that kind of 
demonstration, but I know of no violence. 

Q. State whether the board at any time was disturbed in its delibera- 
tions in any way.—A. None whatever; it was never disturbed in its 
deliberations. 

Q. Did your associates at the time make any complaint that they 
were disturbed or intimidated ?—A. None whatever. I have spoken to 
both members of the board about it. They both thought that the elec- 
tion had been carried on fairly, as far as they knew. 

Q. Darling says that they hallooed so at that meeting and made such 
a disturbance that the republican chairman got frightened and left; is 
that so?—A. Mr. Moose, as I said, was not chairman of the board; I 
Was chairman of the board. Mr. Moose left there that night, but for 
what reason I do not know. 
~ Q. What night?—A. That was on Friday night, the 10th, and he came 
back next morning, and we met there together the next morning. 
~ Q. You had not firished the work when he left?—A. No. I think we 
got through all except signing the papers. We staid there awhile 
longer and adjourned until morning, and met again in the morning. 
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‘Mr. Moose left there, saying, “I will be back in 15 minutes ; 5” and — 
i never saw him any more until the next morning. : 

Q. Is he a dissipated man?—A. Not that I know of. 

(). Did he object to signing the papers?—A. Not in the least. 

@. Did he express any fears that violence would be done to him ?— 
A. None whatever. Next morning he looked again over the lists, and he 
pointed out some mistake in the addition, and we run over it again to © 
be sure that we were right; we together ran over the additions of the dif- 
ferent precincts, and he signed the papers without any hesitation what- 
ever. 

(). Were you familiar with the movements of the democratic party in 
your county ?—A. Well, tolerably so, sir. 

Q. I ask you whether you, at any time, in any way, sought to induce 
the colored people to vote the democratic ticket by threats of violence 
or violence of any sort?—A. I did not, sir. 

@. I ask you whether it is within your knowledge that anybody else 
on the democratic side did?—A. I do not know of a single instance. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What time on Friday did you commence canvassing the votes ?— 
A. ai cannot tell exactly the time, but I think it was about nine o’clock— 
about that time, I would say. 

@. In the morning ?—A. It was in the morning; yes, sir. 

(). What time did Mr. Moose leave the room where you were canvass- 
ing?—A. It was after dark. My recollection is that we adjourned. I — 
know that I myself did not go to dinner, but I think we adjourned for 
probably an hour or half an hour during that time; and all the balance 
of the time until dark we were steadily at work. 

(J. What did you and the colored commissioner do in the way of can- — 
_ vassing the vote, or do anything connected with canvassing the vote, 
after Mr. Moose left?—A. Not one thing. As I stated a while ago, 
I think that all the managers’ returns had been canvassed—put down 
on the paper—and that all that was left to do was the signing. Thatis — 
my recollection of it, but I am certain that we did no act at all after b, 
Mr. Moose left. 4 

(. Were the other two commissioners republicans, or understood to 
be such ?—A, QO, yes, sir; they were republicans. 

@. And you were chairman of the board?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Tell the committee how the vote has been running in your county 
for the last two or three elections.—A. I have forgotten the exact vote. 
The colored vote has been about fifteen hundred, I think; I do not ree- 
ollect the exact amount. 

Q. Do you know how many they voted at the last election ?—A. Four- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Q. What was the democratic vote?—A. Four thousand six hundr 
and seventy at the last election. 


By Mr. CAMERON: . 


Q. What had the democratic vote been for a number of years prior t 
the last year ?—A. I have forgotten. It was very much less than th 
however, [witness refers to a memorandum. | In Spartanburgh in 187 
according to this list, which I think is correct, the vote was 1,540 repuD-_ 
lican, and 2,657 were what I suppose you might call the coalition or con 
servative ticket. Green was running. 
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Be By Mr. Mrrrimon: 


Q. How was it in 1876?—A. In 187 6 the democratic vote was 4,670. 

@. How do you explain that increase in the democratic vote ?—A. 
Well, sir, there were a good many colored people who voted with the 
democrats, and heretofore there has been a good deal of disaffection on 
account of the nominations made by the democratic party, but this time 
the vote came out fuller, I suppose, than itever had been. In fact, Ido 
not know of a white man hardly who failed to vote; in fact, men who 
were sick were brought owt. The colored vote, I do not think, came out 
anything near so full as the white. The census of 1875 makes the col- 
ored vote nearly 500 more than they voted. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


- Q. What does it make the white vote ?—A. According to the census 
of 1875 it was 4,367, and the colored vote was 2,015. 

@. Was the vote of Spartanburgh County full at the late election ?— 
A. It was very full. 
_ Q. That is, taking the whole voting strength of the county, the vote 
was full?—-A. The vote was a very tull vote, sir. 


GEO. W. NICHOLS—SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
GEORGE W. NICHOLS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, place of residence, business, and the politi- 

cal party with which you affiliate—A. I am twenty-seven years old; I 
reside at Spartanburgh; I am an attorney; I affiliate with the demo- 
_ cratic party. 

. Did you take any part in the late political campaign in this State ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. State where you were, what part you took, and what means you 
had for observing the political canvass where you were.—A. In Spar- 
tanburgh County. I attended the different political meetings, at least 
a great many of them, in the county. Do you want to know the names 
of the different points? 

_ Mr. MERRIMON. Give us a general idea of how many you attended. 
Were you a candidate for office?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What office were you a candidate for?—A. Probate judge of the 
county. : 

@. State whether you visited the various precincts in the county.— 
A. I think I visited nearly every neighborhood during the canvass. I 
attended some fitteen or twenty public meetings. At these meetings 
there were generally different speakers present, and the meeting passed 
off quietly. There was generally a free and open discussion ; joint dis- 
cussion was always requested. . 

@. Did the republicans have a regular canvass for the various 
officers ?—-A. Yes, sir? 

_ Q. Did you have a joint discussion ?—A. Well, I do not believe that 
the county candidates were announced; they had regular State can- 
vassers. 

Q. Did they have a regular county ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; they had a 
regular county ticket, but it was not announced; they had the tickets 
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printed, and on the day of the election they had their regular ticket. 
They had no nomination previous to the election that I know of. They 
kept it to themselves, if they had. 

Q. Did the republicans join in these debates ?—A. Yes, sir; at some of 
them. At the Court-House there they did frequently. In the county 
there were several meetings where colored speakers spoke—one place, 
at Glen Springs, [ remember they were asked to participate in the dis- 
cussion if they chose to do so, and one of their members, John Norris, 
made aspeech. He is a colored man. 

Q. State whether there were demonstrations of violence at any of 
those meetings.—A. No, sir; none whatever. Everything passed off 
quietly. The canvass was conducted upon the persuasive plan altogether. 
No violence was used. 

Q. I ask you whether you sought to induce colored men through the 
means of threats of violence to vote the democratic ticket?—A. I did 
not. 

Q. Is it within yoar knowledge that anybody else on the democratic 
side did?—A. No, sir; not within my knowledge. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. I was at Wood- 
raff’s precinct. 

Q. What was your observation there as to the manner of conducting 
the election?—A. Everything was conducted fairly there. 

Q. Was a large vote polled there?—-A. Well, sir, I think the vote was 
perhaps 325. It was not considered very large. It was a very good 
vote for that precinct. 

Q. What time did you get there?—A. I arrived there about seven 
o’clock, I suppose. 

Q. How long did you stay ?——-A. I suppose the sun was about two 
hours high when [ left there. 

Q. Did you see Charles A. Darling there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you see him there ?—A. I passed him just before I 
got there. He and another gentleman were walking down. They had 
stopped about a quarter of a mile before they got there to leave their 
buggy. He got there only a few minutes after I did. 

Q. He says that at Woodruff’s place two or three hundred men 
crowded around the polls and interrupted the voting.—A. There was 
no interruption at all, that I saw, and I was present all the while; there’ 
were a good many about there. I do not suppose that while I was there 
there could have been that many present. It was very early, and a 
good many white voters, especially, came in during the day. The col- 
ored voters generally voted in the morning. There was no interference 
at all about there. Woodruti’s is a little town, and the men were gen-— 
erally scattered about in stores and such places. 

(). Were you where you could have seen it if such had occurred 1 
A. Yes, sir; as soon as I got there I went right up to the box, and u 
was about and near the box all the while. 

Q. Do you know that anybody apy lied to vote and could not vote ?— 
A. ‘No, sir; every one who applied to vote could vote; I know that. 

Q. How ‘long did Darling stay there?—A. I do not think he staid _ 
more than an hour. I noticed he was looking very strangely and I re- : 
marked to some one that perhaps he had been drinking, or something 
of the kind; I just judged from his looks; I spoke a few words to him 
as I passed him. I saw him walking off up toward Mr. Davis’s, where — 
he left his buggy, and I made some inquiries about it, and some one said 
he was sick. a 

Q. Do you know that he went off from there?—A. I saw him goi 
oft myself. 
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Q. Did you see him there any more during the day ?—A. No, sir; I 


did not. 


Q. He says that Philip Epstein went around and struck the tickets 
out of colored voters’ hands.—A. If there is a man by that name in 
that neighborhood I do not know him. I was raised within four miles 
of Woodrufft’s, and I know nearly every colored man and every white 
man in the neighborhood. 

@. Did you see anything of the sort ?—A. No,'sir; nothing of the 
kind. | 

@. He says that George W. Moore, republican chairman, had to lie out 
three days before the election. Do you know anything about that ?—A. 
J could not swear to anything about that, because I do not know the 
fact. I do not know that he did or that he did not. I cannot see any 
reason why he should have lain out. 

. Were you at a public political meeting the night before the elec- 
tion at Spartanburgh Court-House?—A. No, sir; I was not there. 

Q. Mr. Darling stated that a man by the name of Flemming, county 
solicitor, had been beaten by the democrats there and pushed off the 
court-house steps. Do you know anything about that?—A. Well, no, 
sir. I never saw him beaten at all, and I do not know anything about 
it except what I heard. It was the hotelsteps. But I was at the court- 
house on one occasion previous to theelection—I do not know how long— 
when they had a meeting. There were some republican candidates for 
State officers there, and Congress, too, I believe. They had a meeting of 
their own that day in town, and they were invited by the democratic 
chairman to a joint discussion in the court-house at night. The people 
assembled there at an early hour after supper, and Mr. Flemming came 
in and made arrangements with the democratic party for joint discus- 
sion, and one or two others formed a committee to go and invite speak- 
ers at the hotel. He came back in a short time and said that Jones and 
Jillson were there from Columbia, and did not feel like coming down, 
and Mr. A. S. Wallace invited them tohis room. Upon that announce- 
ment a great many of them got up to start out, and the democrats in- 
vited them to keep their seats; that they would be heard. There were 
two colored speakers allowed to speak that night. Mr. Flemming went 
out, and was gone a few minutes, and [ heard a little fuss through the 
door, and, as well as I could see, some young men—I could not tell who 
they were—seemed to have hold of some one. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Young white men ?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose so; I could not see—it 
Was a mixed-up crowd—in the confusion. In fact, I could not have told 
anything about whether it was Mr. Flemming if I had not been informed 
afterward that it was him, and from his general appearance I was sat- 
isfied it was him. There was no violence used at all that I know of. I 


_ Suppose through mischief they gathered him up and brought him back. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What sort of aman is Flemming?—A. He is a man of general 


| bad character. 
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Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How is it as to turbulence and drunkenness?—A. It is bad. His 
general character in the community is bad. 

Q. Is he a disorderly person?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What disorders has Flemming been engaged in?—A. Well, sir, 
drinking, and fighting, and carousing around generally. 


‘ 
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Q. When did he have a fight, and with whom ?—A. Well, sir, he hada — 
fight previous to the election with a young man by the name of Cleave- 
land, a young lawyer. 

Q. Is Cleaveland a man of high character ?—A. Yes, sir; sie is a law- 
yer there. 

Q. Isheademocrat?—A. Yes, sir. ‘This was vot a political difficulty 
at all. 

Q. No; of course not.—A. It was something about their legal affairs. 
IT saw him on one occasion very drunk, in pursuit of a trial-justice on the 
street, and the sheriff went up to him and told him he would have to 
put him in jail if he did not keep quiet; and he kept quiet for a few 
. moments and the sheriif went off, and then he made towards the trial- 
justice again, who then told him that he must not come any further, or 
something of that kind. 

Q. What other fights have you known him to be engaged in A, 
He had a fight with a man by the name of Thompson. 

Q. Who is Mr. Thompson ?—A. Mr. W. W. Thompson is a young law 
yer in the place. 

@. Did you see the fight?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Thompson is a man of high character there, is he?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thompson is a democrat, is he not?—A. Yes, sir. I saw this 
much of it: when I got to the door Mr. Flemming was down and had 
hold of Thompson, and they were holding him off, and holding him off, 
and I went to the scene right at once. Some one had hold of Mr. Thomp- 
son; perhaps it was the police. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. That is all you saw of it?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. When was that?—A. That was some time before the election, I do 
not know how long. 

@. Was Thompson an active democrat in the county ?—A. He was a ~ 
young man then. Ido not suppose he had taken any part in polities. — 

Q. When was that—this last fall?—A. I think it was some time last 

ear. | 

@. In 1875?—A. I think so. Well, it might have been in 1874. It 
was early in 1875, or some time in 1874; I do not recollect the dates. I 
have seen him bruised up several times, from the effects of fights that 
I did not see him engaged in. -_ 

Q. You suppose that they were the effects of fights ?—A. Yes, sir. ] 

Q. You have seen him, then, engaged in two fights, and each time — 
with a democrat of high character. That is so, is it?—A. Well, whe 
he was pursuing the trial-justice, the trial-justice was a republican. | 

Q. You have mentioned two other fights, and you swear each gentle. 
man with whom he was engaged in fighting was a man of high charac. 
ter?—A. Yes, sir. - & 


¥ 
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CoLumBi, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
JAMES STEWART sworn and examined. . 


By Mr. CAMERON: . 


Question. Please state your rank in the Army. —Answer. Captain, 
Highteenth Infantry. is 
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r nm Where are you n now stationed ?—A. In Columbia. 

_ Q. About how long have you been stationed in the State of South 
‘Carolina?—A. A little over six years. 

Q. Where have you been stationed since about the list of July 
last ?—A. In Greenville and Laurens and in this county. 

Q. When did you go to Greenville ?—A. I went to Greenville on the. 

68th of July, 1874. 

Q. When did you go to Laurens?—A. I arrived in Laurens the 3d 
_ of September, 1876. 

@. How long did you remain there ?—-A. From then until the 15th 

day of November, 1876. 

@. You may state what occurred under your observation during the 
time that you were in Laurens. Our object is to ascertain whether or 
not republicans, and particularly colored republicans, were intimidated 
or prevented from voting in any way by the white democrats ?—A. 

Well, I can’t exactly state that. 
(. You can state the facts that came under your observation ?—A. 
' During the late election I remained in the garrison myself, and the 
other officers and the whole command. Inthe morning the Unite States 
_ marshal called upon me and asked me where I would be during the day. 
I told him that I and the officers under my command would be at the 
garrison, subject to any call that he or the United States commissioner 
Should make. They never made any call upon us during the election. 

_Q. What came under your observation in reference to the election, if 
-anything?—A. Everything appeared to pass off very quietly. 

_ Q. What number of troops did you have?—A. I had about thirty 
men. 

@. Had you stationed squads of men in any other portion of the 
county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what other precincts had you men stationed 7—A. I sent Lieu- 
tenant Miller and ten men out to Clinton. 

(). Were you present at any political meeting held in Laurens prior 
to the election ?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you make any journeys through the country away from the 
court-house town?—A. Yes, sir; but that was upon private business, 
not upon public buisness. 

@. Did anything special come under your observation during those 
journeys?—A. No, sir; there was nothing occurred except what natur- 
ally would occur at any meeting. Of course I was not concerned, and » 
I took no notice of it. 
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LIEUT. GEORGE S. HOYT—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 5, 1877. 
GEORGE S. Hoyt sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. State your rank.—-Answer. Lieutenant, Eighteenth United 

States Infantry, United States Army. 
__ Q. Where were you stationed on the day of the last election?—A. At 

Edgefield, S. C. 

Q. At which voting-box, if either, were you stationed particularly ?— 
A. At box No. 2. 
_ Q. Please state what came under your observation at box No. 2.—A, 


- 
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When the company arrived, about fifty yards from the polling- -place, it 
was halted, and I was directed to take four men and go down to the 
polling-place to assist Deputy-Marshal Beattie in forcing his way 
through the people who were crowded together there so that the voters 
could not gain admittance to the house to vote. 
~ Q. When you went to the court-house, in what condition did you find 
it as to whether access could be gained readily or not ?—A. I found, I 
should say, from thirty to fifty mounted men, all armed with revolvers 
in their hands, and some with clubs, drawn up in front of the entrance 
as closely as they could be, apparently to prevent the colored people 
from getting in to vote. By direction of the marshal, { took my men up to 
open the way so that they could go in to vote. I went inside the build- 
ing through a window, used as an exit for the voters, and then out at 
the door and opened the way from the door through these horsemen so 
as to give the people a chance to come through. I had four men with 
me, and as we marched out I ordered the horsemen to give back and 
they crowded their horses back so as to give way for the men to come 
out. I then posted sentinels to keep the way open. 

Q. How long did you remain there?—A. At this time it was about 
ten o’clock; I remained there until about twelve, when another officer 
relieved me from that immediate duty until two o’clock; then I was on 
the same duty from two to four, and the other officer from four to six, 
when the polls closed. : 

Q. What can you say as to whether the crowd ’round about * were armed 
or not, and whether they were orderly or disorderly 7—A. At the time 
I went down to the house there were some men, who had voted, coming ~ 
out. The way it was managed was to take ten in at a time and swear 
them, and then they would vote and come out to make room for more. 
They opened the door to admit some more, and the negroes in front tried 
to get up to the door through the white men, but they would not allow 
the negroes to do so; two or three did, however, get through between © 
their horses, in some way, and came up on the platform. One of them — 
was struck over the head by a club in the hands of a democrat, and 
knocked off from the platform. I then spoke to the marshal about the — 
condition of affairs there, and asked him if there was not an officer of 
the polls who could make these people go back, so that the negroes 
could come in and vote, aud Mr. Sheppard, who, I think, was supervisor 
of the polls, stepped out and told these mounted men to get back, away 
from the door, so that the people could come up and vote. They paid 
no attention to what he said, and I beard the remarks made that they 
would not do su; that the damned niggers should not vote. Mr. Shep- 
pard came back and said that he could do nothing with them. Then the 
deputy marshal asked me to clear the way through them. As regards 
arms among the white men that I saw around there in the immediate 
vicinity of the poll, they were armed with revolvers without an excep- 
tion that I noticed ; I noticed no exception. 

Q. Were revolvers exposed, strapped around them 7—A. At the time 
the way was opened some of their revolvers were in their belts and somg 
were in their hands, apparently ready for use. 

Q. After the polls were closed that evening, will you please state 
whether the town was orderly and quiet, or whether there was disorder — 
in the town ?—A. I heard some noise, but could not say much about 4 
because I lived three or four hundred yards out of town in a house, an 
could not say much about the condition of the town that night of a 
own knowledge. 

Q. What was the condition of the town on the night of the 6th, if you 
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iow 7—A. Of my own knowledge I could say nothing about it; of 
yurse, I heard a great deal about it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


-Q. Did you hear any firing of guns or see any white men parading 
through the town the night before the election ?—A. I saw the white 
men in the town the night before, and that night, as lL was going back from 
the hotel where I had been to take the commanding officer’s mail to him; 
I had a lantern in my hand, and a person ordered me to halt. I paid no 


‘attention to it and went on. When [I arrived at the hotelIsawa crowd 
of persons on the street, but I could not say whether it was that crowd 


or not. 

q@. Were they mounted ?—A. No, sir. 

@. As to noises and firing of guns on the night previous to the 
election you may state.—A. I could not say anything about that of 
my own knowledge; as I said before, I was staying some two or three 
hundred yards outside of town, and I didn’t hear anything special after 
nine o'clock at night, because I went out home at that time. 

@. How many days before the election did you arrive at that place?— 
A. L arrived there on the 22d of August. I left to go North on leave of 
absence on the 3d of September, and returned on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, and then remained there until the 13th day of November. 

(). Between the time you arrived there the last time and the time 
you left, did you notice, prior to the election, anything in the way of 
intimidation on the part of the white population toward the colored 
people ?—-A. Well, 1 saw things down there that had that appearance 
to me. 

@. Describe what they were.—A. About the 14th of October, I think 
it was, there was a republican meeting announced to be held in a grove 
there, and I saw rifle-clubs, as they were called, come in there from the 
country in all directions and assemble in large numbers, and I heard 
some white men in Edgefield say that they were going over to the meet- 
ing and going to divide the time with them, and nearly all of these 
clubs that I speak of were armed with revolvers, and were mostly uni- 


formed with red shirts. 


Q. Did you see them do anything more than that, or hear them make 


any threats at all to the colored people?—A. I don’t think I heard any 


| 
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threats before the election. 


MADISON CRAWFORD—MARION COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 5, 1877. 
_ MAbison CRAWFORD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Marion County. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. Well, sir, I was born there. 

@. How old are you?—A. About thirty-five years old. 

@. Are you a relative of Simon Crawford, who testified before this 
committee yesterday 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the relationship between you ?—A. Brothers. 

Q.° Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you during the political campaign before the last 
election ?—A. I was right up home, sir. 
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Q. Did the democrats do anything to you?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Tell what they did to you. Tell your story right through Pay 
They came to my house, and came up right there; and I have gota 
lane that comes up to my house—— 
 Q. About what time was that?—A. Well, sir, I think it was about 
the 19th or 20th, as well as I can recollect now. 
Q. The 19th or 20th of October ?—A. Of September, I think. Some 





of them come rigbt up in front of the house, and I was there in my gar- 


den right back of the house, and some rode up the lane and stopped and 
got down off their horses and pulled down the fence and was going to 
ride through the cotton-patch, and I started down there to see, and 
when I got within about thirty yards they commenced shooting at me 
as hard as they could, and I stood there until they shot once or twice, 
and then I turned back, and they said “ Halt,” and I would not halt, and 
they got on their horses and commenced running their horses right after 
me, and I broke and run. 

@. How many white men were there ? 

The WITNESS. What, in the field ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; how many were in the field ? 

A. About fourteen altogether; there was only two in the field thera 
The balance of them was at my house. The night before that they had 
went to Brother Simon’s and shot one man there, and shot a boy. The 
man was my wite’s son, and that morning she taken my cart and horse 
and went after him and brought him to my house. 

Q. Did he die?—A. Yes, sir; he died that night, and they taken a 
gun out of my house 

q. You have told us that these men commenced shooting at you and 
you broke and run ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you run to?—A. I ran down to the branch. 

Q. Did they follow you?—A. They followed after me until they got 
to the branch. 

Q. Did you cross the branch ?—A. Yes, sir; [run down to the branch 
and he was riding; and he rode down to the branch and I jumped out 
of the field down to the branch, and then he stopped and went back to 





the house; and there was three or four mens there come in to see the 


man that was shot, and they marched them right into the house. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The colored men came in?—A. Yes, sir; and they made them go 


into the house, and they drew their pistols’ on two of them and told 


them that they had a great mind to shoot them, and did strike two of 


them over the head with their pistols; but then I didn’t see that. That 
is what they told me when I went back to the house. 2 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How long before you went back to the house?—A. In the conti 
of half an hour, or a quarter. 


Qs: What did you find when you went back to the house?—A. I found 
them colored men there. 


(. Had the white men gone away ?—A. Yes, sir; I staid there until : 


they all left. I was down the branch looking at them, and could see 
them leave, and then I went back. 


| 


Q. About how many times did they shoot at yon?—A. Well, : | : 


can’t state how many times. 
Q. Did they hit yon?—A. No, sir; they didn’t hit me. I could hes 
the shot come pretty close, and sometimes a ball would strike behi 
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e and sometimes before me. There was two shooting at me, one right 
‘Straight behind and the other right against me. 
_ Q. Did they shoot at you with pistols or guns ?—A. Pistols, I think. 

_ Q. Did they say anything to you?—A. They only said, “ Halt,” and 

that was when they first started ; but they didn’t say anything else to me. 

Q. At what place was this young man shot?—A. He was shot at 

Simon Crawiord’s house. 

_ Q. Did they do any injury to your property 7—A. No, sir; they didn’t 

do any injury to my property. 

_ Q. On what day of the week was this young man shot; do you re- 
member ?—A. I think it wason Tuesday. 

~ Q. When did he die?—A. He was shot on Tuesday night, and he died 
on Friday night. 

_ Q. Did he tell you who shot him?—A. He told my wife; my wife 
was his mother. 

_ Q. How old was the young man?—A. He was about twenty-two years 

old. 
_ Q. Did you go up to your brother Simon’s after that?—A. No, sir; 
Ididn’t go there, I don’t think, until about two days after that. 
- @. When you got to your brother Simon’s house, in what condition 
were his house and property ?—A. Well, sir, it was in a very bad con- 
dition, as I thought. 

Q. Tell us what the condition was.—A. His kitchen doors was broke 
down, and his cotton-house, where he kept his cotton, the door-facing 
was shot right smart, and some of the garden-palings around the house 
was broke down. 

@. Was your brother Simon at home at that time ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was his family there ?—A. No, sir; his family was not right 
there; they left the house the night they shot that boy, and some other 
people was living onhis place. I think his wife had rented the house to 
another woman. She said she was scared to stay there. 

@. How far did you live from your brother Simon’s place ?—A. I 
think I lived something over a mile. 

_ Q. Did you go to your brother Simon’s after that?—A. Yes, sir; 

about two days after that, I think. 

_ Q. Was there any more injury done to his property ; was his wine 
taken away or his store of goods destroyed; do you know anything 
about it ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see that. I didn’t go to see the wine. 
_ They told me when I got there that they had been into the wine, but I 
- didn’t go into his store or look at the wine. 

_ Q. Did you see anything of these rifle-clubs riding around through 
the country ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

 Q. Tell us about that.—A. Well, they just kept riding through the 

/¢ountry for some time; I can’t tell you how long. 

: _Q. Did they generally ride in the night-time or in the day-time 7—A. 

_ They rode mostly at night. 

 Q. Did they make any noise of shoot off guns as they were riding 
around ?—A. Sometimes they were and sometimes they were not. 

- Q. What effect did that have upon the colored people; did that 
‘Make them run to the swamps ?—A. Yes, sir; a good many went to 
| the swamps, and a great many just quit home for some three or four 

days, because they said they was going to shoot them if they didn’t vote 
With them this time, and talking all such things as that, and that scared 
| them, you know. The colored people didn’t believe it—that they would 
| be shot if they didn’t vote with the democrats—until they shot the lead- 


: 
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ing men, and then they believed ; and I believed it, too, after they shot 
at me. I .didn’t much believe it before; but I believed it after that. 

Q. Where did vou stay nights after that ?—A. Sometimes I would 
stay out of my house for two nights, and sometimes I went off to some 
neighbor’s house. I lived right on the public road, where they traveled 
mostly, and sometimes I would stay at home in the barn and kitchen 
and about, and lay out at night for a while, and then I would come in 
the house sometimes. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Marion 
village. 

(). "Was there any disturbance there that day 7?—A. No, sir; not abit 
while I was there. 

@. Were there any soldiers there ?—A. Yes, sir; there was some. 

Q. How long did you stay at Marion on the day of the election ?—A. 
J staid there the bigger part of the day; I don’t know exactly how long. 
There was very peaceable times when I got there and very peaceable 
times when [ left. 

(. When did you come away from home?—A. I came away from 
home night before last, sir. 

«. Why did you come here; to see your brother?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Have they troubled you any since the election ?—A. No, sir; they 
have not troubled me any since the election. 

(). How have they behaved in the country around about since the elec- 
tion?—A. They didn’t interfere with any one no more than they won't 
let them stay in their houses. It isn’t safe to bother them any more 
than that. hey said, ‘* We won’t hire them or have anything to do 
with them any more.” 

@. On whose land are you living ?—A. On my own land. 

Q. How much land do you own ?—A. Only twenty-five acres. 

(). Have any colored men in that neighborhood been driven off their 
farms because they voted the Republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many of them ?—A. I can’t tell you how many, sir. 

@. A good many ?—-A. Yes, sir; the most of them. In fact, I know 
some four or five that has moved, and they won’t hire them, and they 

say that they have got to go away. 

(). What reason do they give for not hiring them?—A. Because they 
voted against them. 

Q. Because they voted the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; because 
they voted the republican ticket. They say they are not their friends, 
and they won’t have anything to do with them; they say they are their 
enemies, and they won’t have anything to do with them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you vote 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You voted the radical ticket, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Nobody interfered with you iy hs O, Sir; nobody interfered with 
me, any more than since the electiom Do you mean before ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. No; the day of the election. 

The WrtNEss. No, sir; nobody interfered with me on that day. 

@. Did all the colored people vote there?—A. Yes, sir; there was 
colored people voted there. 

Q. Did they vote the radical ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did any of them vote the democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many ?—A. I can’t tell you, sir. 

@. Was there a pretty big crowd of them ?—A. Yes, sir; right smatt 
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of them, so they told me. They were voting when I got there and vot- 
eos when I left. 


. What were those white men after your brother for?—A. Well, 


hoy said on account of his being the strongest republican there was. 


They said that he was the leader of the republican party, and if it was 
not for him they could manage the balance. 

Q. Did the sheriff have a warrant for him ?—A. No, sir; not when he 
went there. 

@. How do you know he did not?—A. Why, he said he didn’t. 

Q. He just went there to shoot him because he was a republican ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did he not shoot him?—A. I don’t know, sir; because they 
could not get a fair chance, I reckon. 

@. If they had got a fair chance they would have shot hing wouldn’t . 
they ?—A. I can’t say what they would have done if they had had a fair 


chance. 


@. How many colored people did they ‘shoot there?—A. They shot 
two, sir. 

@. Are you sure that they did not shoot six?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now recollect a minute, and see if they did not shoot six.—A. No, 


sir; théy didn’t shoot but two, from what they told me, and them two 


Isaw. I never heard of six; only two—the one that died and this boy 
that is here with Simon. 

@. They shot them because they were republicans, did they ?—A. I 
suppose So, Sir. 

(. How old was the boy ?—A. I reckon about sixteen or seventeen ; 
I can’t say his age exactly. 

Q@. Is he a prominent leader there too?—A. No, sir; not this boy. 
_ Q. They didn’t shoot him because he was a leader ?—A. I don’t know 


what they shot the boy for. 


Q. Who told you to come down here ? 

The Witness. To come here to see my brother ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Nobody. 

Q. Did he not send for you?—A. Yes, sir; he sent for me last week, 
when he was sick, to come down and see him. 

. Did you not agree to come down here and help him make out his 
case ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You are sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir; Iam. No, I did not agree to 


_ come down here and help him make out his case, because I didn’t know 
_ anything about it. 


@. You are not a leader, are you 1A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did they shoot at you?—A. I can’t tell you, sir. 

Q. I reckon they shot at you because you were not a leader; don’t 
you reckon that was it?—A. I can’t tell you. You can give just as 
much idea about that as I can. 

Q. Don’t you think that was the reason; because you were not a 


_ leader ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I expect, though, they shot at me be- 
_ cause I was a republican. 


@. Didn’t they charge you and your brother both with some crime— 


- with insulting a lady in that neighborhood ?—A. No, sir; I was never 


charged with any crime that I know of. 
Q. Did they charge your brother with having insulted a white lady 
there?—A. No, sir; there is no lady living there. 

Q. Well, in the neighborhood around there somewhere ?— A. No, sir; 
I don’t think so. . 
Q. You are sure of it?—A. Yes, sir; I am sure of it. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. I will ask you if the boy who was Hot was with your picthde ate 
the time he was shot, and was at your brother’s house when he was 
shot ?—A. Yes, sir; he was at my brother’s house. 


By Mr. Por dara | 
Q. Does Mr. John G. Blue live at your town?—A. Yes, sir; if yout 


mean Lawyer Blue, he does. 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 


ROSE MOCDY—MARION COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
~ RosE Moopy (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. I don’t know, sir, exactly; 
about twenty-one, I reckon. : 
Q. Where do you live ?7—A. I live in Marion County, South Carolina, 

@. Do you know Simon Urawford ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you lived at his house ?—A. Yes, sir; I staid there twelve 
months; this last past twelve months. ' 
(. Were you there at the time some white men came to his house and 

tried to shoot him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You may tell us about that. —A. They came on Saturday night; L 
can’t tell what day of the month it was, but 1 know it was the Saturday 
night before the election, and they hollered, ‘‘ Have a light here, Simon,” 

- and Mr. Crawford was in the store which joins the house; he had went 
in there and laid down on the counter, and had the door locked inside, 
and he said to his niece, his sister’s son, for him to go and carry a light 
out there, aS he expected that some one had broke down right at the 
side of the public road that we lived on. He went out, and by that time 
they knocked the light out of his hand and said that they “ didn’t want 
the damned light,” and then a man went right in the house, and’ the 
door was open ‘the back way at the hall, and there was a bed, and they 
looked in there and didn’t find anybody, and by that time ‘they com- — 
menced asking, ‘* Where is Simon? Where is Simon?? Mr. ea | 

















says, ‘‘ Here I am, in this room,” and asked them what they wanted wi 
him. They said, ‘‘Come out here; come out here.” Simonsaid, ** What 
you want ?” and in that time Sheriff Berry asked me where was the 
door, and I told him to hunt for the door. I didn’t know what he wanted. 
He kept on looking, and Mr. Crawford in the room said, ** Here’s the door, — 
round here; what.do you want?” Mr. Berry said, Come out here.” Sie 
mon said, “What do you want?” Mr. Berry said, “I want you to come — 
out here.” Simon said, ** I won’t come till you tell me what you want. 
He said, “I know who ‘that is; ; it is the sheriff; what do you want with 
me ? Have you got any warrant for me? If you have got any warral at 
for me I will come out. What have I done for you to be after me. # 
ain’t done nothin’. ” ; 
Mr. Berry said, “I ain’t got no warrant, and don’t want none for § 
damned radical nigger ; ;” and that he was going to have him anyhow 
Then Simon told him he wasn’t coming out; if he had to die, he woule 
die right therein his room. So Berry steps to the door and hollers. 
‘QO, yes; O, yes; all in favor of taking Crawford and taking him ou 
of his room and putting him to death, let it be known by saying ‘aye 
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And it appeared to me like about thirty or forty hollered “ aye ;” and by 
that time the house was full, all that could get in. And they went into 
the house and began to search all around the house, and Mr. Crawford 
told them, ‘‘ I ain’t going to run, because if I have got to die I haven’t 
got anything to run for, and I am going to die in the house where my 
family is.” The sheriff told him to come out, but he said he wasn’t 
coming out till he told him what he wanted with him. Another man, 
by the name of Bill Evans, was there, and he said, ‘* Simon, if you'll 
come out I will shut the door and keep all the rest out.” Mr. Crawford 
told them then, “If you will shut the door and only two of you stay in 
and fasten the door inside, I will come out and let you talk to me.” In 
that time this Keith Crawford ran off. His brother, Solomon Crawford, 
didn’t live very far from there, and he went and told his brother that 
there had come some men there and were going to kill Simon. By that 
time Solomon and Moses Lamborn came, and he ran over there at that 
time to ask what was the matter, and Mr. Crawford told them that 
Sheriff Berry had come there with a crowd of men to kill him, and he 
didn’t know what for. Mr. Crawford came out then and he didn’t talk. 
quite so bitter. Mr. Crawford came out and asked what they wanted, 
and he went to Capt. Bill Evans to ask him what he wanted. And Bill 
Evans told him that he wanted him to go to the sheriff, for the sheriff 
was in command. And he went to the sheriff, and the sheriff told him 
that his business there to-night was to make him change his polities 
or it would be death that night, and that he had just got to change. 
Mr. Crawford told him then that he didn’t vote the radical ticket 
for money; he voted it for principle. He said that’s the season he 
voted. Then he told him all them damned radicals was the cause 
of South Carolina being where she was, and told him there had been 
a great alteration, and if he didn’t change he was going to kill out 
everything in that country. Sheriff Berry told him that. And he 
told Mr. Simon Crawiord if-he didn’t change his politics he was going to 
kill him. And he told him, ‘1 will see you after now.” That was the 
last word he spoke to him. He told him some two or three different 
times he had better reform; if he didn’t he would see he had better. 
And he told him he would see him after now. They went off then, on 
Saturday night, and Mr. Crawford went off on Monday.evening. I don’t 
know where he went to. I never knew till he came back. And Mr. 
Berry came back again. He left on Saturday night and didn’t come 
back till Tuesday night. ; 
The same crowd came back Tuesday night and shot amongst us all, 
and there wasn’t nobody there but Mr. Crawford’s wife and Mr. Craw- 
ford’s sister’s son and another young man who was there that night. 
And they went in there and shot among us all, and carried me out and 
put a pistol to my head, and told me they would kill me if I didw’t tell 
Where Simon was. I told them I couldn’t tell to save my life. And I 
Swore to them I didn’t know, and if they killed me for that, they would 
have to kill me with the truth in my mouth. And that was Tuesday 
night. I begged mighty hard for them to let me off, and I prayed and 
cried for them to let me off; and they let me off at last. And I got 
off a piece and then they shot at me; anyhow the ball went into the 
gate-post right near me. And they took Archie Burnett and Keith 
Crawford both out, and Sheriff Berry kicked Archie two or three times, 


- and struck him over the head with his pistol and carried him outside the 


gate and asked Keith where was Simon. Keith told him he didn’t 
know. Then he asked Archie Burnett where Simon was, and he told 
him he didn’t know; he told them he just came before dark that night. 
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Berry said he did know, and that it was a damned lie, and they shot 
Keith through the thigh, Sheriff Berry did. And then he. wheeled 
around and shot Archie Burnett, shot him through the small part of 
the back. Archie Burnett lived that night out and next day, and he 
lived all day Wednesday, and Wednesday night he died. That was 
done on Tuesday night, and on Wednesday morning, [ reckon between 
eight and nine, they came back again, Sheriff Berry did, and we all ran 
off of the place again into the woods on Mr. Crawford’s place, but only 
one old lady, and she was so old she couldn’t run, and Wednesday she 
was there and she staid. And they went and made her give up the 
keys of the cotton-house, and they went to the cotton-house, and there 
was a barrel of wine in the cotton-house, and what they didn’t drink 
they poured out and wasted. And they went into the store and seat- 
tered the things all about, and destroyed ever so many of them, and 
took and pulled the stopper out of the molasses barrel and let it run. 
They asked her what it was, and she told them it was molasses, and 
they told her it was a damned lie. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you see all that with your own eyes ?—A. I saw the molasses 
there when I came back, and there’s some one here that did ses it; all 
the balance I seen; I was right there. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. You were there when they shot at you 7—A. Yes, sir; Iwas. I 
ran that night when I got a chance, and that was after they left; and 
Wednesday morning I was there when they came, and [ ran and got 
off then. 

@. How many were at the house there on Wednesday morning 7— 
A. Next morning, after cousin Keith Crawford was shot and couldn't 
walk, then there was a little boy, next-door neighbor, that was sent off 
to Simou Crawford’s brother Madison to tell this woman that Archie 
Burnett was shot; and she sent for him, and as she sent for him that 
morning they had done been come and gone again before she came 
after him. When they came again York Crawford was there, and me, 
and Mr. Simon Crawford's wife was there, and another woman ; she is 
in here. 

(). How many ite men were with Sheriff Berry 7—A. I can’t imagine 
; how many. I didn’t take time to count, I was so seared. I didn’t know 
but very few that was with them. 

Q. Archie Burnett died ?—A. O, yes; he died. 

(@. And the Crawford boy was shot through the thigh ?—A. Yes, sir; 
Keith Crawford was; and that morning, while we were all running, 
they shot York Crawford through the shoulder. He got well and Keith 
got well. 

Q. When did you come back to the house after they drove you away 
that Wednesday morning ?—A. I never went back no more at all. It 
was a fortnight before I went back any more. It was Sunday, and ib 
appeared to me like they staid there nearly a week. I went in the bay 
and staid there. 

@. What is the bay ?—A. In the swamp. I could hear them shoot 
every night, and we ‘lowed it was up at the same place. 

Q. So you kept hid in the swamp ?—A. Yes, sir, until I heard the 
news that they were gone down to the village, and then we went back. 

@. In what condition did you find Mr. Crawford’s house when you 
went back ?—A. The doors was open and all the things in his store was 
scattered all over :the house, and the cotton-house door-facing was shot, 
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‘and the barn-doors and things was open, and the kitchen-door was 
‘open, too, and knocked off the binges, and the hinges was knocked off 


the door. Part of the things in the store was all destroyed, and we 
ecouldn’t give an account where they was when we went back. 

@. What did Berry say he was doing it for ?—A. He told Simon it 
was because he was a damned radical, and he had to change his politics 
or else he would cut him to death. He told him that was his business 
there, and he had it to do. ‘The damned radicals was the occasion of 
putting South Carolina where she was.” That is the way he had it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Simon Crawford hadn’t done anything at all, had he?—A. No, 
sir, he hadn’t. 

Q. They did not make any charge against him ?—A. No, sir. That 
was before the election. 

@. Did they not charge him with having insulted a white woman 
there in the neighborhood ?—A. No, sir; and he hadn’t. 

@. Did they not charge him with it? 

The WItNEss. Charge him with it? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. No, sir, they didn’t. 

(. You never heard of it?—A. No, sir; I never heard of no such. 

@. You never heard itintimated by anybody ?—A. No, sir; he didn’t 
do it, either. 

@. Did you ever hear Simon Crawford say that they charged him 
with it?—A. No, sir; I never heard none of them. 

@. When did you talk to Simon last about this thing ? 

The WITNESS. Me? 

Mr. MERRMON. Yes. 

A. | haven’t talked with him about it at all, because I didn’t have no 
talk with him aboutit. I ain’t doing Simon’s talking at all. 

@. How long since you saw Simon ?—A. I saw him to-day. 

@. And you didn’t talk with him?—A. Not about that. 

@. You never have talked with him about the case?—A. No more 
than just talk about how they done him. 

@. Have you talked that over often with him?—A. No, sir; I had 
noe occasion to talk it over often because I was right there and seen 
what they done. 

@. How came you to be down here?—A. I came down here as a 
witness. 

@. When did you come ?—A. I don’t know, sir, exactly now, but the 
rest of the gentlemen here has it down in the book, I reckon. 

Q. Did you not come with Simon?—A. Yes, sir, I came with him, 
bat I can’t tell what day of the month it was. 

Q. That was his matter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He brought you down ?—A. I came with him when he came. 

4 @. What did Simon come down for—to get his rights?—A. I reckon 

e did. 

_ Q. And this was all done for nothing ?—A. All done because he was 
a radical. 

Q. And nothing else?—A. That’s what they said they were doing 
it for. 

Q. Who told you to say that it was done because he was a radical ?— 
A. They told me so; that is, I heard it right there. 

Q. Is the sheriff of your county a bad man ?—A. I don’t know whether 
he was a bad man before that or not, but I know he kicked up mightily 
at that time. 
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KEITH CRAWFORD—MARION COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
KEITH CRAWFORD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


uestion. How old are you ?—Answer. I guess I’m about nineteen. 
. Where do you live?—A. I live here in the city now. 

Do you live in Marion County ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Do you know Simon Crawford?—A. Yes, sir; he is my uncle. 

. Did you live at his house last fail?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Were you shot there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us about that shooting; how it happened.—A. Well, sir, Mr. 
Berry was coming on to Simon on Sunday night, and he came there and 
told Simon that it was his intention to kill him that night if he didn’t 
change his politics. Then he rared around there right smart, and when 
he first came he called for a light, and I carried a light out for bim and 
he told me that he didn’t want nary light, and asked where was Simon 
Crawford. Rose Moody she told him he was in the room, and Simon an- 
swered and said here he was; then he tried to come in Simon’s room, and 
he seed there was no chance to get in to him, and Simon asked him what 
he wanted, and he wouldn’t tell, but told him to come out and then he 
would tell him. Simon told him be wouldn’t tell him unless he told him 
his business; Simon said that was no kind of a way to come into a man’s 
house, and he wouldn’t go into his house that way. Mr. Berry said that 
he was going to have him out of there if he had to take him out by foree. 
Simon told him that he wasn’t coming, and Berry told him that he was 
a damned radical, and that he was going to have him or kill him; and 
told him that he understood that he had up a club-meeting, and that he 
had it to stop, and if he didn’t he was going to kill him. He told him 
if he didn’t change his politics he was going to kill him; that was his 
business there to-night. So Simon wouldn’t come out. Simon told him 
that he had better be in better business than coming there killing him 
for his politics, and if he hadn’t used more such men as he was in that 
way there would be more ruination to the country than there was. Mr. 
Berry told him that he was a God-damned liar; and then he kept on 
after Simon, but he couldn’t get him to come out; and Simon told him 
then if he would drive out all his force from the house, he would come 
out and talk to two of them. / 

@. You mean that he would come out in the hall?—A. Yes; in the 
hall, and talk to two of them; and then he did so. Mr. Berry drove all 
the rest of the men out, and then him and Mr. Berry and Mr. Bill Hyans — 
they talked to him after he came out in the hall; and they told him 
then that they understood that he had got a force got up and club-meet- 
ing, and they had come to let him know that he had it to stop, and if he 
didn’t, that they was going to kill him; that was bis business here to- 
night. He told Simon that he was the head man of this club, and he 
had it to stop, or else he was going to kill him. He didn’t have noth- 
ing more to say to him then; only when he went to leave, he looked 
back and said, “If you don’t reform, you had better.” He repeated 
that word three times before he lett that night. Tuesday night he 
brought his crowd back there again, too. . 

Q. How many white men were there with him ?—A. I couldn’t tell 
you exactly how many there was. I know the place was full of them. 


SOLLOD 
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4 There was some twenty-five or thirty. He had a great big force of them 


there. 
@. Were they armed ?—A. O, yes, sir; the best part of them had 


| guns, and the rest had their pistols. 


@. What did they do when they came back Tuesday night ?—A. They 
shot me and shot another man by the name of Archie Burnett, and 
they killed him. 

@. Where did they shoot you ?—-A. They shot me through the right 
leg. 

(. Where were you when they shot you?—A. I was out in the road. 
They took me out in the road and shot me. 

Q. What did they ask you when they got you out in the road ?—A. 
They asked me where Simon Crawford was, and I told them I didn’t 
know where he was. They took this man that they killed and carried 
him out there and kicked him and abused him abont, and told him he 
was a damned radical, and they were going to kill him ; and told him 
that he was a damn son of a bitch, and kicked and beat him about 
there powerful. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : : | 

Q. They did that before shooting him?—A. Yes, sir; before they 
shot him; after they did that, Mr. Berry took and caught hold of me 
and jerked me, and threw me just about a yard from him, and shot me 
through the thigh. 
~Q. With a pistol?—A. Yes, sir; with his pistol; and then I ran off to 
the fence, which was about ten yards from where [ was, and I dropped 
over inside of the fence, and down between the fence and some weeds; 
and I laid there awhile, and I saw when they shot Archie Burnett. 
They made him turn his back, and when he did that they shot pits I 
watched, and seen Mr. Berry shoot him. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What did they make him do before they shot him ?—A. They made 
him tote water; nothing only tote water, and drove him about there, 
and abused and beat him. He toted some water; that was all he done. 

@. Where did they shoot him?—A. Right in the road where I was. 

(. I mean where did they strike him on his body ?—A. Right through 
the small part of his back. 

@. How long were you lame with your wound ?—A. Before I could 
walk it was about a month, although I could put my weight on my leg; 
it was a good while after that, though, before it got to say well. 

@. Where did you go after you were shot; at whose house did you 
Stay ?—A. I went to another lady’s house not far from there, to Peg 
McLennan’s, and I staid there the next day, and then went to my uncle’s 
house, Solomon Crawford’s, and I remained there the balance of the 
time. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Will you just step around this way and show the wound on your 
leg? [Witness exhibits a scar on his right thigh.] 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Can you tell us any reason they had for shooting you?—A. No, 
sir; they didn’t have no reason for shooting me. 

Q. You couldn’t vote?—A. No, sir; I couldn’t vote. I can tell you 
What I think they shot me for; because they thought I was going to be 
&@ Witness for Simon Crawford. 
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Q. They wished to kill you on that account ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Why did they not finish you, instead of only shooting you through 
- the leg?—A. I do not know, sir, unless it was because I am—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. He had better ask the sheriff that question, had he not?—A. Yes, 

SI. x 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. If they intended to kill you to keep you from becoming a witness, 
why did be not shoot you through the head, or some other vital part of 
the body ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. You do not know what they shot you for?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. What did they have that row with your uncle Simon for ?—A, I 
couldn’t tell you no more than they said they come to kill him. 

@. Because he was a radical?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is president of the club?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The sheriff didn’t say that he had any warrant for him?—A. No, 
sir. Simon asked him if he had a warrant, and he said no, that he 
didn’t have any and didn’t want any. 

@. Did they charge him with doing anything to @ white woman 
there ?—A. Not a bit of it. 

(. You never heard of that, did you?—A, No, sir; I never heard of 
it; he didn’t have no such talk to me that night. 

Q. Did you hear of it afterward?—A. Yes, sir. I heard of it down 
at Marion; they had such a report about what Simon had done toa 
woman, but there wasn’t no such as that. 

Q. Were the sheriff and this other man drunk when they were 
there ?—A. No, sir; they wasn’t drunk. 

Q. What sort of folks were they ?—A. I couldn’t tell you; just mean 
folks, I think. 

Q. That is all you know abeut it?—A. Yes, sir; that’s all 1 know 
about it. 


WM. A. HAYNE—MARION COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
Wm. A. HAYNE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. Marion Court-House. 

@. How long have you resided there ?—A. I have been there since 
the latter part of 1867, I think. 

Q. Are you a native of the country ?—A. Yes, sir; I was born and 
raised in the city of Charleston. 

@. How long did you say you had lived in Marion ?—A. Since the 
latter part of 1867, or the beginning of 1868. 

(. Were you a candidate for the legislature at the last election ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(). A republican candidate ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the campaign, or see how it 
was carried on ?—A. Yes, sir; I stumped the county. | 

Q. Just tell us what you saw of rifle-clubs, or bands of democrats 
armed, going about ; what facts you saw that tended to intimidate the 
colored voters and keep them from voting the republican ticket, or that 
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tended to induce them to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I saw rifle- 
clubs at several places. I spoke at Marr’s Bluff, on the westside of the 
Pedee. That was the first place we spoke in the county. I think it 
was October 21. The rifle-clubs came there headed by the Rev. Mr. 
‘Thompson, a Presbyterian minister, who was captain of the company, 
and they made a demand for a division of time. 

Q. That was called as a republican meeting ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. About how many were there in the company ?—A. I do not know; 
there was quite a troop, though. 

(). Were they armed or uniformed, or both ?—A. They wore red shirts 
and each man had a brace of persuaders. 

. That is pistols, I suppose?—A. Yes, sir; Navy revolvers. 

(. Did they have guns?—A. No, sir. 

(). What did they do and how did they behave there ?—A. Mr. 
Thompson, the captain of the company, demanded a division of the 
time. He was informed by the acting county chairman that inasmuch 
as negotiations between the two executive committees of the democratic 
and republican parties had been broken up, they thought it best not to 
consent to a division of time at any point; that they had been instructed 
by the chairman of the republican executive committee not to consent 
to a division of the time. They argued with us for a time and tried to 
break up the meeting by threatening, and finally went off. 

@. What was the nature of their threats?—A. They cursed and 
swore at a round rate, and said that we should not speak, and went off 
threatening vengeance. . 

Q. Did they return?—A. No, sir. Instead of taking the train that 
night at that place, we were ferried across the Pedee River, and took 
the train at another place, and we saw them there to our terror. 

Q. Describe that scene, if you please.—A. We spoke on the 2d of 
November at Cain’s precinct, on the west side of the Pedee. There 
Was another company there; they had no arms that I saw, except one or 
two pistols; the company was commanded by Captain McWhite; they 
demanded a division of the time. My brother, the secretary of state, 
informed the gentleman who made the demand, that he would not agree 
to speak there unless they would pull off their red shirts and hang them 
on their saddles. They hurrahed a little, but I do not suppose with any 
intention of creating a disturbance, and went off. 

The next day we spoke at Pedee, and then returned and spoke at 
Mount Zion, and left that night for Marr’s Bluff Depot. 

q. That was on the railroad?—A. Yes, sir. Westopped witb a friend 
until about half past nine or ten o’clock, I suppose. We thought it was 
best to take the train coming to Columbia that night, and not trouble 
him to get up in the morning to take the three o’clock train going to 
Marion. We got there a short while before the train arrived. We saw 
a light from a lantern in the pump-house there, and two lads there in 
the employment of Mr. Gregg, who keeps the store there, and who is 
also the agent of the Columbia road. Mr. Smith, an ex-senator and also 
a candidate for re-election, inquired of these lads what time the train 
would get there, and one of them told him about three o’clock in the 
morning. Smith told him he was going to Florence, and asked him 
what time that train would get there; he didn’t wait to reply, but ran 
out of the room precipitately, and returned in about five minutes with 
about ten or fifteen members of this club; they were stationed at the 
time in Mr. Gregg’s store. 

Q. White men, were they?—A. White men. 
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@. Were any of them armed ?—A. Every one of them; even these 
two lads were armed when they returned. Mr. McClenahan came in—— 

@. Was he one of your company or one of the others 7—A. He was 
one of the others. My company was Mr. Smith, candidate for the sen- 
ate; Mr. Holloway, candidate salt school commissioner; and myself, 
one of the representatives. 

Q. That constituted your company ?—A. Yes, sir. We had two or 
three black men along as a drum-corps that we took around with us, 
This Mr. McClenahan came up to the fire-place and addressed Mr. Smith, 
and inquired of Smith who was the United States marshal in Marion 
County. Smith told him he didn’t know. He asked me who was the 
United States marshal at Marr’s Blaff a short time back. Mr. Smith 
said, ‘Mr. Hayne.” Said he, ‘*We don’t call him Mr. Hayne this way; 
we call him Hayne. The God-damned dirty scoundrel prevented a joint 
discussion the other day.” 

Q. He was referring to yourself?—A. Yes, sir. I felt very indignant, 
and retorted pretty sharply. I told him that it was untrue; that I had 
always favored joint discussion, because I did not think we had any- 
thing to fear from joint discussion, as, in my opinion, we bad the argu- 
ment on our side, and that at Marr’s Bluff I favored joint discnssion. 
I was the acting chairman of the county as well as deputy marshal, and 
I stated that there were two candidates there who were prominent re- 
publicans, who consented to the joint discussion; and I stated publicly 
to Mr. Thompson, when he made his demand, that so far as I was con- 
cerned I was in favor of joint discussion. He said, ‘* By God, we pro- 
pose to have a joint discussion to-night. We will give you to understand 
that we don’t care a damn for the United States marshal, United States 
Government, or anything else.” This Mr. McClenahan is a very violent 
man; is known as such through the whole country, especially in 
that section of country where he lives. He said that and opened his 
coat, showing a red shirt under the coat and a pair of Navy revolvers 
stuck in his pants. Every man was armed. Perhaps the most abusive 
one present was a man by the name of Williams, who came from Berry’s 
Cross-Roads, where he had been breaking up a meeting. Hearing that 
we were at Marr’s Biuff, he came there on the nine o’clock train and met 
us there. He said, ‘‘We intend to show you that this is a white man’s 
country; it belon os to us, and we intend to have it. We will show you 
that we are voing to get rid of you carpet-baggers in a very summary 
manner.” Like all Carolinians, I was sensitive on that point. I was not 
born in Marion, but, said I, ‘I am a Carolinian, and of as good birth, if 
not better, than you ever dared to pass yourself off for.” He approached — 
me and held his hand on his pistols. One of the men Mr. Gregg had — 
stationed at the door said to him, “ Not now; wait awhile; the train is 
near here”—that was the passenger train eoing to Columbia—« wait 
awhile till the train passes.” They threatened and cursed us for a con- 
siderable time. Hearing the train coming, they went out and got oné 
of the kettle-drums that were left outside by the drummers and ordered 
him to give them a tune. He promptly went out and got his drum, and 
as he came in they barred the door. This Charles Gregg threw his back 
against the door. The window was open or unhooked, and I went to” 
the window and threw it open. Mr. Smith went to the door to get out 
at the door, and they refused to let him go out till he promised that he 
would return. Mr. Holloway and myself went out at the window. Be 
cause I was determined not to turn my back to them, I went out side- 
ways. I had no confidence in them; knowing what a set of cut- throats: 
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they were, I was determined to keep my eyes on them. I jumped 
aboard the train, they pursuing us. 

_Q. Did you all get into the train?—A. Three of us; we left the drum- 
corps there. On ourreturn I jumped out and hurrahed for Hayes and 
Wheeler. 

Q. On your return; when was that?—A. We went as far as Florence, 
in Darlington County, about six miles from there. 

@. When did you return?—A. We returned on the next train—the 
8 o'clock train. Mr. Smith came up to Columbia to see about the dis- 
tribution of troops on Tuesday. Mr. Holloway and myself returned to 
Marion, on the northern-bound train. When I got to Marion Bluff, I 
jumped out and hurrahed for Hayes and Wheeler, and I was approached 
by this Mr. McClenahan. He inquired who hollered for Hayes and 
Wheeler, and I told him I did. He asked me what right I had to do 
that. Said I, ‘By the same right that you bave to hurrah for Tilden 
and Hendricks.” McClenaban and his comrade drew their pistols. In 
the mean time.a colored man ran up and McClenahan leveled it on me 
and cocked it, but in the meanwhile the train started and we got on; 
they were pretty drunk, and fired off their pistols over the train, and 
smashed one of the drums. Two of them, Williams and Carmichael, went 
to Marion. 

@. On the train with you?—A. Yes, sir. He tried to kick up a row 
aboard the train we were on. I drew my pistol, and dared him to fight; 
aiter that he kept quiet. 

Affidavits were made before the United States commissioner in re- 
gard to this matter, and warrants are out for several of them now, and 
they have been arrested and put under bonds tu appear at the next term 
of the United States court. 

As to intimidation, there was a general state of terrorism existing in 
that county during the whole canvass; and it has hitherto been one of 
the quietest counties in the State. Men were threatened that if they 
voted the republican ticket, they would be deprived of work and put 
off the plantation. I saw men during the holidays, quite a lot of them, 
Without work, just knocking around from one place to another; in fact, 
I heard quite a prominent gentleman (General Harley) advocate that, 
that if the negroes didv’t vote the democratic ticket, they should be 
deprived of work. 

(). This was publicly done, was it?—A. Publicly done at voters’ pre- 
cincts, just after the nomination of General Hampton. 

I want to tell a little about that Simon Crawford affair. I had been 
up here and had gone home on Sunday night. I got to Marion about 
half past three o’clock, Monday morning. During the day, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, I went up town, and was in the county treas- 
urer’s office. I had heard about the affair. I had heard that Crawford 
came to town on Sunday morning, and was complaining of the treat- 
ment received from these men, but I paid no attention to it at the time. 
While I was in the treasurer’s office the town marshal came into the 
treasurer’s office, and asked me for God’s sake to go out; that he feared 
arow. i went out and I[ saw the rifle-club mounted out there with their 
Sixteen-shooters—though I didn’t examine them closely; they resembled 
Sixteen-shooters—I saw Captain Evans—— 

Q. Where was this?—A. This was in the town of Marion, and oc- 
curred on Saturday night, I think. I got there on Monday morning at 
about half past three o’clock, and the marshal asked me to go out and 
use my influence with the colored men, saying that Berry, the sheriff, 
and Bill Evans, the captain of the rifle-club, had reported that Simon 
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was coming into town to take out a warrant, and they were determined | 
to intercept him. I went out and found quite a confusion existing in 
the publie square. The captain was mounted, with his red shirt and red 
gloves, riding to and fro. All the stores were closed, schools dismissed, 
and private residences closed. As I stepped out of the court-house I 
saw a crowd of colored men very much excited. Mr. Senator Smith and 
I remained with them for a time, trying to quiet their fears and keep 
order. I went and told Lawyer Woods that I thought the excitement 
Was unnecessary, and asked him why they were riding about, creating 
so much disturbance and so much excitment. Mr. Wood said it was 
reported that Simon Crawford was coming in to burn the town. ‘ Well,” 
said I, ‘*Mr. Wood, you are an intelligent man, and you know it is 
simply an impossibility for three or four men to come in here and do the 
town an injury like that.” Said I, ‘* You have seen this town in flames 
many a time, and you have seen it put out by the aid of colored repub- 
licans.” He said, ‘* Yes, I know that, Hayne; I think it is all unneces- 
sary, and I have tried to stop it. I spoke to Evans awhile ago, but you 
know he is an excitable and impetuous man.” I spoke to a young man 
by the name of Offly, and requested him to go down to the railroad and 
meet these parties and bring them into town. He went down and met 
Simon Crawtord, and brought him in in a gig. Simon was sitting down 
in the seat and he wasin Simon’s lap. They drove up to the court-house 
and went into the auditor’s office, he and Mr. Smith. The trial-justice, 
who took his affidavit, promised that he would issue a warrant, and 
Simon went home, after receiving the assurance from the trial-justice that 
the warrant would be issued and these parties brought to punishment. 

That night the sheriff took this rifle-company out, and, to give it the 
color of law, it was styled his posse comitatus, but it was really the rifle- 
club, armed and mounted. They rendezvoused the balance of that day 
on the square, A man by the name of Archie Burnett was killed up 
there. 1 knew him very well; he was a quiet and inoffensive man. 
They continued up there, committing depredations, until I thought it 
had gone tar enough; and that afternoon I went out fora ride, and my 
horse threw me and injured me so that I was kept at home for two or 
three days; I heard that this man had been killed and the boy wounded, 
after L came out, and that they had destroyed the property of these 
people. The colored people were very indignant after they heard of the 
death of this man and the wounding of the boy and the destruction of 
the property of these people, aud they did swear that unless something 
was done they would take the law into their own hands; that they had 
been governed by the advice of their leaders long enough, and they 
didn’t intend to submit to it. 

I called on a number of prominent democrats in the town to hold a 
conference in regard to the matter. I refer to Mr. J. M. Johnson and 
Colonel Blue, who is now ove of the representatives from the county. 
We had a conference in the morning, and they promised us that they 
woud send a courier up to Captain Evans and Mr. Berry, and eall the 
rifle-club to Marion; that that was the only way to preserve order and 
quiet in the neighborhood. I don’t know whether he sent or not, but 
the rifle-club didn’t come in. The report came in town that another man 

ras killed; that was false, but it excited the negroes. We called another 
conference, and adjourned to meet the next morning. Mr. Johnson sent 
word the next morning to Captain Evans that he must come in with his 
posse Immediately and deliver the papers to the sheriff, (he was acting 
as Sherifi’s deputy, with the rifle-club as his posse.) They came back 
next day, about three o’clock, and marched into town. They demanded 
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then that Mr. Crawford come up and give bonds; they had taken out a 
peace-warrant. 

@. Who demanded that; the rifle-club 7—A. Yes, sir; the feeling was 
so intense against Simon that I advised him not to doit. He came in 
town, and I advised him to keep out of the way for a few days. He did 
so. The rifle-club claimed that he didn’t give a bond. They knew 
well enough that the bond they required, which was in the sum of five 
hundred dollars, could not be given by him. I advised him to keep out 
of the way until quiet was restored and the feeling died away. The 
feeling was very intense. I remember the sheriff came to my window 
and said that he had heard that the colored people were very indignant 
against him; that it was reported that he killed this man Burnett. He 
denied it; but said he believed he shot the boy that was wounded in 
the shoulder. J will do him the justice to say that if he had been sober 
1 do not think he would have taken part in it; but he is just like a 
piece of putty; when he is drunk he is up to any deviltry. They kept 
him drunk for that purpose. The sheriff and I had along talk about 
the matter. I told him that I thought it had gone entirely too far; 
that instead of protecting these people he was one of the first to oppress 
them. He told me that I was mistaken; and I referred again to this 
murder. He said that he didn’t kill the man; never fired at him, but 
that he shot the boy in the shoulder. If you desire to know the names 
of the captains of these companies I can give them. 

(). Those whom you know you can name ?—A. The captain of the 
Laurens Court-House club was McLucas; the captain of the Pedee 
Township club was William MceWhite; the captain of the Aeriel Town- 
ship club was David Legett; the captain of the Spring Branch club 
was William Evans, and the captain of the Wahee club was Daniel 
Berry, sheriff of the county. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What charge did the sheriff or Captain Evans make against Simon 
Crawford ?—A. No charge at all, except that he was president of a 
Hayes and Wheeler club up there. 

Q. In your conversation with them, did they ever charge him with the 
commission of any crime ?—A. No, sir; none whatever. In the confer- 
ence a gentleman that he belonged to when a slave, Mr. T. C. Moody, 
said that he raised him, and that he was always civil, asa boy and man, 
as a Slave and freeman; that he had known him to be civil, industrious, 
and honest; they said that he threatened to burn out the neighborhood 
unless these men were brought to punishment. 

Q. That was after the assault had been made upon him ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I spoke to Mr. Berry about it, and he said they spoke of it at Tem- 
perance Hall. Crawford lives just a few miles from there, and he had 
heard that he was president of that club, and had been making incen- 
diary speeches, and thought he would go there and advise him. He 
went into the house, and Simon got frightened and went into the loft 
of the house. Said I, ‘Sheriff, you had no right to do that.” “0,” 
Said he, “yes I have, as a citizen.” Said I, ‘A's a citizen you had no 
right at all.” Said I, “You are answerable to the law, and you know 
full well there is a maxim of the law which says that every man’s house 
is his castle, and you had no right to enter it; if Simon had gone into 
your house to advise you as to the shade of your politics, you would not 
have submitted to it.” “Well,” said he, “I didn’t mean no harm.” 
Said I, “Harm has come out of it; one life is lost, and another boy is 
Wounded and may die.” ‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘1 will swear to it 1 didn’t 
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intend any harm.” They had made no charge, except that he was pres- 
ident of that club and a prominent man in that neighborhood. Itisa 
sparsely-settled neighborhood anyhow, and the farmers are very poor 
anyhow, mostly. There are very few farmers around in that section of 
the country, and Simon was always regarded as a sort of leader there. 
@. He was a man of some little property at that time ?—A. Yes, sir; 
I think he owned some two hundred acres ofland; I think about that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Why did they not arrest these men and punish them for this 
erime ?—A. Why, bless your soul, the sheriff was arrested and the 
grand jury found no bill against bim. The evidence was just as clear 
and strong as it could be. 

(. What sort of folks composed the grand jury 7—A. A majority of 
them were democrats 

@. Were there any colored men on it ?—A. Very few. 

(). What sort of a judge have you there ?—A. A very good judge. 

(). Did he not charge the grand jury on this subject, and tell them 
that this was a crime of murder, and that they owed it to themselves 
and to society to bring these men to justice ?7--A. Yes, sir; he charged 
them as all judges do in cases of murder; the evidence, ex parte though it 
be, the State’s witnesses were all in bis favor and they found no bill. 

Q. Were a majority of the grand jury democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Are your county officials democratic or republican ?—A. They are 
democratic now ; they were republicans. This man Berry was elected 
as arepublican, and adhered to the republican party until within the 
past year. 

. How is your clerk ?—A. The clerk is republican. 

(). Who draws the jury ?—A. The jury is drawn by a commission com- 
posed of the clerk, sheriff, auditor, and the chairman of the board of com- 
missioners. 

@. Are they or a majority of them republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And they drew this jury that ignored a bill for this dreadful 
crime ?—A. Lam simply telling you that they found no bill. I have 
nothing to do with that, and I am sorry to see that there is such a feel- 
ing in South Carolina; I have regretted time and again that the preju- 
dices of the race should exist to such an extent that there is no such 
thing scarcely as law in this country. 

(Q. The republicans have had the whole administration of the State 
government, have they not ? 

The Wirnrss. What does that signify ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. It signifies that they ought to punish these crimes. 
If they wield the whole power of the government, do you not think 
that they ought to punish these men, whether white or black, who are 
guilty of these terrible crimes ? 

@. IT am not here, Mr. Merrimon, to give my opinion; I am simply 
giving the important facts as I know them. 

(. [ ask you, as a fact, whether they are not republicans 7—A. A 
portion of them, certainly; but 1 am telling you that a majority of the 
grand jury were democrats at that time, and that as an initiative step to 
punishment 

Q. The executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the govern- 

ment in this State are in the hands of the republican party ; is thas 
so ?—A. Lam not here now to discuss legal questions. | 

Q. Lam just asking you that simple question.—A. That is the facty 
that the executive and legislative departments are in the hands of the 
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republicans, and they should be by virtue of having a majority of thirty 
thousand votes in the State. 

Q. Who are the judicial officers?—-A. A portion of them are repub- 
licans. 

_ Q. How was the vote in your county at the late election?—A. The 
majority was about four hundred in excess of the actual vote in the 
county ; that is my opinion. Ido not know that I can prove that; I 
know that I was an advocate of Judge Green’s election two years ago, 
and with the highest count, the most popular candidate on the ticket 
received not quite two hundred majority ; but the democratic majority 
this time has been increased to six hundred and forty-five. There were 
at that time, two years ago, about fifty Tar-Heels working at turpentine- 
distilleries in the county, who hadn’t been in the State long enough to 
vote, and this time they voted the republican ticket, and yet they in- 
creased about four hundred and forty-five. 

@. Did the republicans get the vote that they had gotten on former 
occasions ?—A. They lost a few. 

A. How many ?—A. I can’t say; I don’t suppose they lost more than 
fifty in the whole county; I scarcely think fifty colored men. 

@. How much did the republican ticket lack of receiving as many 
votes as it did at any former period when it received its highest vote ?— 
A. I do not know actually, Mr. Merrimon; I think Mr. Smith is here, 
and I think he can answer better than I. 

Q. I do not think you apprehend my question, quite; without refer- 
ence to majorities or the size of the democratic vote, did the republican 
ticket get the vote it usually got in your county in point of numbers ?— 
A. I think it did, very nearly. 

@. The white vote was very much increased?—A. Very much in- 
creased. 

@. Was there an exciting campaign there, one that brought out every 
voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Had there been any such campaign on any former occasion 7—A. 
Yes, sir; I think they got nearly all their white and colored vote in the 
county two years ago, when Green was up; the county was thoroughly 
canvassed. 

@. Who was Green?—A. Judge Green was nominated by the inde- 
pendent republicans for circuit judge. 

Q. He ran against Chamberlain in 1874?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You speak of rifle-clubs; do you use that term rifle-club as synon- 
ymous with democratic club ?—A. It is an armed political organization. 

@. Did you see them muster at any time?—A. No, sir; I have seen* 
their men time and again. I remember a man was drunk in Marion, 
and time and again the sheriff called out the rifle-club to arrest him. I 
interposed in the mean time, or he would have been killed, I believe 
firmly. I have beard the noise of the rifle-club drilling in the Masonic 
lodge where they met, and I judged by the noise of the lowering g of mus- 
kets that they were drilling, and from the way the orders were given. 

Q@. Did they call themselves rifle-clubs ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they have any democratic clubs, as contradistinguished from 
these rifle. clubs, in the campaign at all?—A. Yes, Sir ; these clubs were 
composed of democrats entirely. 

Q. Take that to be so; did they have democratic clubs as contradis- 
tinguished from these rifle-clubs? 

The Wi1rneEss. Political clubs, do you mean? 

Mr. Merrion. Yes. 
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A. That was the same club, and when called for political occasions 
they invariably went out with their rifles. 

Q. Who was that preacher who had these ‘‘ persuaders?”—A,. The 
Rev. Mr. Thompson. 

@. Of what faith is he?—A. Presbyterian. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The chairman suggests that he was an Old School 
Presbyterian. 

Mr. CAMERON. They believe in predestination ?—A. Yes, sir; and 
they thought that we were predestined, too. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. Did he have these pistols exhibited so that the crowd could see 
oe 7—A. Yes, sir; you could see them under his coat. 

@. I will ask you whether it is not common in your section of the State 
for everybody to wear arms—blacks and whites, republicans and all ?— 
A. Well, I suppose it is more common than it should be. 

Q. It is done without distinction of party ?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose 
so. The campaign started me to carrying one; I carried it concealed. 

Q. These folks that you tell us about did not use any violence in your 
presence? 

The WitTNEss. On what occasion? Do you refer to that occasion at 
Marv’s Bluff, when they came into the pump-house ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. No; I mean generally in the campaign through the 
county. 

A. No, sir; that was the nearest I came to being insulted, and I be- 
lieve if the train had not come at that time I would have been, because 
this man McClenahan is known to bea violent and bitter man, and this 
man Williams is an irresponsible character, and could be influenced to do 
anything. I regretted it very much. I went down there unsuspecting; 
IT had no idea of anything of the kind. They have never had any oce¢a- 
sion to do anything of the kind to me. I was put on the ticket with 
Chancellor Jobnson and Colonel Howard, on a fusion ticket, and I have 
tried very hard, even as a republican, to do my duty. 

@. Have you been much in public life?—A. Well, yes, sir; I have 
been a member of most of the republican conventions. I was reading- 
clerk of the house for four years, and a member for two years, aud L 
don’t think that any one that knows me, white or black, democrat or 
republican, can say anything but what I have tried to act the part of an 
honorable man, publicly or privately. I remember last winter I adyo- 
cated the passage of a bill in the legislature giving conservative repre- 
. sentation in Congress, I and a few other republicans, and the Dill 
would have passed were it not for the absence of democratic members 
who were in their beds asleep. 

(. What sort of a bill was that ?—A. It was a bill redistricting the 
State. It would have given one democratic member of Congress from 
this State. 

(). As you have been a member of the legislature, I will ask you this 
question: your constitution provides that the legislature shall make 
provision for the registration of the voters of the State. Has any such 
act been passed 2—A. We have no such registry law. I favored the 
coming together of the two classes. I believe that that is the only way 
to peace and prosperity to the State. Ihave always advocated fusion 3 
but when it came to the straight-out democratic ticket, I am not in favor 
of it. Iam not prepared at this stage to advocate the non- representa- 
tion of a people that I am inter ested i in and identified with. 1 am will- 

ing to advocate a fusion ticket. I would like to see it brought about 
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whenever it can be carried out in good faith, and [am prepared to say 
here that the democracy of South Carolina (I cannot speak for the rest 
of them) are not prepared for that; they say that this is a white man’s 
country, and they mean what they say. I have tried as hard as and 
harder than a great many of them, and have done my best toward 
bringing about good government, for I and T. C. Dunn, the present 
comptrolier-general, were the ones that advocated peace, and Chamber- 
jain and a majority of the republican party brought all these reforms in 
the State, and I know that under Mr. Chamberlain’s administration re- 
form has been brought about. I voted for a great many reform meas- 
ures in the legislature, and therefore I know. 

@. State whether at ‘the late election Governor Chamberlain ran on 
the reform ticket; state whether he did not run on a ticket against 
which you and the other reformers, as they were styled, had made war.— 
A. I do not know that he did. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You said something in your testimony to the effect that it was 
‘difficult to:punish white men who were charged with crime in your sec- 
tion of the State. State what facts are within your knowledge in regard 
to that.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is because the white men invariably 
refuse to sanction the punishment of white men. Justice can be 
thwarted if there is only one white man on the jury, as you are aware. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You mean, I suppose, where there is a question between the col- 
ored and white races?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q@. In the case of Crawford a majority of the grand jury were demo- 
crats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q). And refused to find a bill against each of the persons who were 
charged with the offense ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Can you see how the State government can help that ?—A. Why 
no, sir; I cannot see it. 

(. Senator Merrimon asked you if the State government was not in 
the hands of the republicans ; how is that ?—A. I cannot see, if Senator 
Merrimon were the executive of the State, how he or anybody else could 
devise any means by which that could be remedied. In the case of the 
jury a man is sworn to do his duty, and if he fails to doit, he perjures 
himself; that is a matter between him and his Creator, I suppose. 
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R. B. ELLIOTT—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 5, 1877. 
R. B. ELuiorr (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I reside here at present. 

Q. What official position do you hold ?—A. I am at present the attor- 
hey-general of the State. 

Q. Are you a native of this State?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How long have you resided in this State?—A. About eleven 
years. 

Q. What official positions have you held since you came to South 
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Carolina?—A. I have been a member of the legislature of the State; T 
was a member of the legislature of the State from 1868 to 1870. Prior 
to that time I had been a member of the constitutional convention of the 
State at the framing of the present organic law of the State. 

(. Were you a member of the National House of Representatives, too? 
—A. I afterward, in 1870, was elected to the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and was re-elected in 1872. I resigned in the fall 
of 1874, and was again elected a member of the house of representatives 
of the State, and upon its organization became speaker of the house. I 
served there from the fall of 1869 until the fall of 1870, when elected to 
Congress the first time, as assistant adjatant-general of the State. Upon 
my election to Congress in 1870, I resigned my position as assistant 
adjutant-general, and was commissioned by Governor Scott as the major- 
general commanding the militia of the State, which position I still hold, 
having been continued by the succeeding governor. 

Q. What official connection have you with the republican party now ? 
—A. J am at present, and have been for the past five years, what is 
known as the president of the State executive committee of the repub- 
lican party. 

@. Some testimony has been given before this committee in regard to 
a military company said to have existed at Hamburgh, in this State.— 
AY Os, Sil’. 

(@. Some question has been raised as to whether that is, or was at any 
time, a legal, organized military company; please give the committee 
whatever information you havein regard to that.—A. The company 
was regularly organized as a part of what is known as the national 
guard of this State, and has at no time since its organization ceased to 
be a part of such national guard. 

(. Has it been recognized as such by the military authorities of the 
State 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Well, you can go on, Mr. Elliott—A. The company at Hamburgh 
when originally organized was known as Company A of the ninth regi- 
ment national guard. ‘The headquarters of the ninth regiment—and in 
fact the whole regiment—was within the limits of the county of Edge- 
field, of which county Hamburgh was then a part. In 1872 Aiken 
county was erected out of contiguous parts of the counties of Hdge- 
field, Orangeburgh, Barnwell, and Lexington, and Hamburgh was 
brought into the new county of Aiken. It necessitated, therefore, a re- 
arrangement of the militia, as it affected these companies that were lo- 
cated in those portions that had been detached from the original counties 
and brought into county of Aiken. This Hamburgh Company A was, 
therefore, detached and was made thenucleus for a new regiment, desig- 
nated as the eighteenth regiment national guard, retaining its company 
letter; it was Company A; so that this Hamburgh company, which was 
originally Company A, ninth regiment, is now Company A of the eight- 
eenth regiment. 

This same company was one of the earliest companies organized in 
that section of the State when the militia was first put in operation 
under the act of the general assembly as passed between 1868 and 1869. 
Ido not know whether it is necessary that I shall go through the whole 
detail as to the change of officers, We. 

Q. You may do so, stating it as specifically as you are able to.—A,. 
When first organized, P. R. Rivers was the captain of the company and 
commissioned as such. 8S. J. Lee was first lieutenant of the company. 
Rivers some time afterward become colonel! of the regiment, the ninth 
regiment as it was then, aud S. J. Lee became the major of the regl 
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ment. John Williams, the present colonel of the eighteenth regiment, 
of which this company is a part, succeeded to the captaincy, and re- 
mained as its captain during the residue of the time that this company 
was a part of the ninth regiment; but when the company was detached 
from the ninth regiment and became a part of the eighteenth regiment, 
John Williams, who had been the captain, was promoted to the colonelcy 
of the new regiment. 

With the permission of the committee, I have here in my hand the re- 
port of the adjutant and inspector-general of the State for the fiscal 
year ending October 31, 1875. By reference thereto, on page 29 will be 
found the designation of the field and staff officers of the regiment; 
Col. John Williams, commissioned as such January 1, 1874; Lieut. 
Col. Frederick Nix, jr., commissioned January 1, 1874; both were com- 
missioned the same day. I neglected to bring with me the letters of 
application with the recommendations for the appointment of these 
officers, Williams and Nix, but I have with me the original oath of 
office under which they qualified and were commissioned. The oaths 
were taken on the 4th of February, 1874. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. What is their date ?—A. February 4, 1874; they qualified on that 
date. It is usual in the appointment of officers to have the oaths taken 
by them before the date of the issue of the commission. But frequently 
the officers commissioned took rank from time prior to the date of their 
commission. In my own case it was so when I was commissioned as 
major-general of the State; I took rank from August, 1870, though my 
commission was issued and I entered upon the performance of the du- 
ties of the station late in the fall of that year. By reference to the 
same pages of this report of the adjutant-general for 1875, the companies, 
that is of the eighteenth regiment, as organized at that time, embraced 
Company A, the same company now in question; the captain of the 
company was left blank, the reason of that being, as I have said, the 
promotion of Captain Williams, who aad been its captain before that 
time. The first lieutenant is Lewis Cartledge; second lieutenant, 
_ dames Coleman ; the date of these commissions of these officers is No- 
vember 1, 1873. These were the lieutenants who succeeded to the posi- 
tions after the promotion of S. J. Lee as I have mentioned. 

Q. And after the promotion of Williams ?—A. Yes, sir. I thought I 
had omitted to bring the applications for promotion of Williams and. 
Nix, but I have got them. 

Q. What is the date of those letters?—A. January 20, 1874. They 
made application and the following indorsements appear : 

HEADQUARTERS SECOND BRIGADE, THIRD DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD, _ 
Blackville, S. C., January 30, 1874.. 
Approved and respectfully forward to Major-General Rivers. 
By command of Brig. Gen. B. J. Whipper. 





J. KENNEDY, 
Colonel and Assistant Adjutant-General. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD, 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, S. C., January 30, 1874. 


Approved and respectfully forwarded to Major-General Swails, commanding na- 
tional guard, State of South Carolina. 

(He was the assistant major-general of militia and commanded while 
I was absent in Congress.) 

By order of Major-General Rivers. 


WALTER R. JONES, 
Colonel and Assistant Adjutant-General. 


S$ © VOL 11—29 
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HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD, 
Columbia, January 30, 1874. 


Approved and respectfully forwarded to his excellency the governor and command- 
er-in-chief, with the request that the application may be granted. 
By command of Major-General Swails. 
JAMES KENNEDY, 


Colonel aad Assistant Adjutant-General. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Where do these papers come from that you have there ?—A. They 
are a part of the official records of the adjutant-general’s department. 
~  Q. Are they certified 7—A. They are the original that are on file. 

@. You are not the custodian of them, are you?—A. I have the right 
of access to them at any time; they are subject to be inspected by me 
at all times. My headquarters are in the adjutant-general’s office of the 
State, and we have mutual transcripts. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The adjutant-general’s office is subordinate to you ?—A. All orders 
for recommendations, &c., pass through my headquarters before they 
reach the governor. It is the last stage before they reach the 
commander-in-chief. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You are a major-general 7?—A. I am the major-general command- 
ing the militia of the State. This application is approved by Governor 
Moses. 

(). If there is any further history of the company that you have not 
given you can give it.—A. As I stated, this company became at the 
time mentioned a part of the eighteenth regiment and remained so to— 
this day, so far as the records of the department are concerned, and no 
action has been taken to drop the company from the rolls. Some time 
prior to the spring of 1876 the company had ceased to drill actively, as 
most of the militia outside of the cities of the State has ceased to keep 
up their regular drills, &c.; during which time some of the members of 
the company removed away trom the locality, and from other causes 
‘Cropped off; a re-organization took place. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q: Under the act of 1874?—A. Yes, sir; after the act of 1874 was 
passed requiring they should be re-organized. This company, under the 
direction of the colonel of the regiment, John Williams, resumed its duty 
of drilling and so on, but its ranks had become somewhat depleted, con- 
sequently are-organization was had and re-enrollment, and new members 
were brought into the company. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: \ 

Q. When ?—A. That was in April, 1876. 

. How, under the statute of 1874, could that be done ?—A. It can be 
done to-day under that statute. The statute requires that the militia 
shall be conducted in a certain manner; that there shall be certain for- 
malities of re-organization, &c. It was an amendment of the original 
statute. The statute of 1874 was not passed for a year, nor for a day. 
Tt is still the law. 

(. There is a provision in the statute that unless those companies 
have enlisted a certain number of men within the time specified they 
shall be disbanded ; but then there is a proviso that the time may be 
extended by the consent of the officer mentioned in the law ?—A. Yes, 
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sir. J am glad that my attention called to this; or probably I will wait 
until the Senator shall cross-examine me upon that point, and I will go 
on with the narrative now. 

@. Very well, go on with the narrative now, and after completing that 
you may refer to the other matter.—A. This company, as I stated, in 
April, 1876, elected a captain to fill a vacancy that had existed by the 
resignation of Williams or the promction of Williams, and Dock Adams 
became captain. The lieutenants remained the same, Cartledge and 
Coleman, who had been formerly officers of the company. They still 
remained officers. The new officers of the company, Adams, with the 
two lieutenants, took the necessary oaths. The membersof thecompany, 
the rank and file, also took the oath. The new roster and the oath were 
transmitted to the colonel of the regiment, to be sent up to the regular 
chairman. The colonel of the regiment, upon the receipt of the roll, and 
So on, issued to the members of that company the arms which were in 
their possession at the time of the massacre. I should say, rather, the 
re-issue of the arms, because they were at one time in their possession, 
but after the company began to disband they were collected and stowed 
away. 

By Mr. CHRiSTIANCY : 


@. Under the control of the colonel?—-A. They were stowed away in 
the first instance by Rivers, and after Williams became the colonel he 
transferred their custody to Williams, who kept them until this reor- 
ganization, and then he re issaed them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How many men composed the compaay upon its reorganization, if 
you know ?—A. I do not know the exact number, sir; the roll would be 
the best evidence of that. 

@. What, if anything, do you know in regard to the commissioning 
of Dock Adams?—A. Dock Adams, after he took the oath and trans- 
mitted it to the colonel, &c., assumed the command of the company un- 
der the direction of the colonel, and drilled it in obedience to the order of 
the colonel of the regiment; but it appears that be was not actually 
commissioned, through the neglect of the colonel to send the papers, al- 
though the colonel communicated with the adjutant-general of the de- 
partment, requesting that the commissions be sent, being under the 
impression that the commissions would be issued upon the mere fact 
that they had signed the roll. 

Q. But under the law they could not be issued until the roll was re- 
ceived by the adjutant-general?—A. It was not usual for us to do so 
until they had been received and transmitted through my headquarters ; 
but he retained these papers some time after putting himself in line of 
communication with the adjutant-general’s department requesting that 
the commissions be issued. 

Q@. It has been intimated that it was necessary to recommission the 
lieutenants of the company, Cartledge and Coleman ?—A. Not neces- 
Sarily so, unless there happened to be a promotion. 

Q. You think that no recommissioning was necessary to these lieu- 
tenants, they retaining the same rank that they had in this prior organ- 
ization ?—A. No recommissioning was necessary; they were officers of 
the national guard, and it is merely for convenience—just the same as 
in the United States Army—and it is merely for convenience to desig- 
nate the companies to which the officers originally belonged; but I think 
it is well known that an officer who belongs to one branch of the ser- 
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vice may be detached and sent to otaer duties without a new commis- 
sion. For instance, a lieutenant may be put upon staff-duty and made 
to perform that duty, and he would not be commissioned as a staff officer. 
The fact of his being detacbed from one service and attached to another 
is evidenced by the records of the department, and not by any commis- 
mission that he held. Here is the letter of John Williams; it is one of 
several 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What is the date of it?—A. June 3, 1876; prior to this massacre— 
requesting Maj. Henry B. Johnson, who is the assistant adjutant-general 
of the brigade-commander, that the commission for D. L. Adams as cap- 
tain, and Lieutenant Cartledge as first lieutenant, and A. T. Attaway 
as second lieutenant, and James Coleman as third lieutenant, be sent. 

(. I wish to call your attention to this section of the law of 1874, the 
9th section : 


SECTION 9. No company can be mustered in unless at least eighty-three men have 
been enlisted therein. Companies now in the State shall at once reorganize under the 
provisions of this act, by the members signing proper enlistment-rolls, and being 
mustered into the service of the State 9s part of the national guard; and for the 
purpose of such reorganization, sixty men shall be considered the minimum. 


Now, as I understood that, no new company shall be mustered in 
unless there are eighty-three men, but an old company— 


Such companies net reorganized, as herein provided, on or before the first day of 
January, A. D. 1875, shall be disbanded; and the commanding officer of the regiment 
to which any such company may be attached is hereby authorized and required to take 
possession of all the arms and accoutrements, or other military property belonging to 
the State in voe possession of such company ; and any member thereof who shall refuse 
or neglect to deliver the same, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be punished by fine, not exceeding $100, nor less than $10, or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding thirty days. And the said property, wherever found, may be 
taken possession of by the commanding officer, or soldier acting under his orders: 
Provided, The general commanding the division to which company or companies may 
be attached shall have power to extend the time for the reorganization herein required 
upon the recommendation of the regimental commander. 





Now the division-commander referred to there was, I suppose, Prince 
Rivers ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The colonel was Colonel Williams 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And this reorganization took place after January, 1875 7—A. Yes, 
sir. As for this provision of the law I will state, first, that you will see 
that a board of officers is required to be appointed for the purpose of 
preparing the blanks, &c., necessary for this reorganization. The com- 
mander-in-chief was authorized to make that appointment under this 
act. The governor of the State, then Governor Moses, did not promptly 
make the appointment of that board of officers. That board, however, 
only consisted of three officers; I think there were three. I was one of 
that board. : 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What is the date of its organization ?—A. I do not recollect now ; 
I have not the record before me that would show that, but it was some- 
time after the passage of the act. 

(. Was it after the first of January, 1875 ?—A. It was not after the 
first day of January, 1875, when they were appointed. I don’t think it 
was, though it might be later than that event. I think there were three 
of us. We made and prepared the necessary blanks, &¢., and trans- 
mitted them to the governor, but these blanks were not printed and dis- 


tributed to the several commands until long after January,1875. General 
Rivers was one of the board himself. 

Q. If that is so, did not the whole militia system lapse ?—A. No; not 
all. 

Q. Where is your saving statute? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY.: The statute provides that the general of division 
might extend the time.. 

The WitnEss. I do not see how it would necessarily lapse. The act, 
I take it, was created for the purpose of preserving, and preserving in- 
tact, the militia of the State, and not for the purpose of wth ols it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


q. Then there isa provision in the law that the time might be extended, 
and Prince Rivers might have extended the time for the reorganization 
of thecompany. Do you know anything about an order on his part ex- 
tending the time ?—A. I do not know whether he issued any such orders. 
I do not know whether there was any application made to him by the 
colonel of the regiment for that purpose. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. But the fact is that the company was recognized as a legally or- 
ganized company of the national guard ?—A. It never ceased to be so 
recognized from the fact that it has been upon the roster every year ; 
from the first time it was organized in 1870 to the present time it has 
never failed to appear on the roster each year. I have been in commu- 
nication with that company the same as other companies whenever ne- 
cessary ordnance stores have been issued to that company for target- 
practice. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. When have such stores been issued to them 7—A. Here is one of 
the requisitions for ordnance stores issued to this Company A, eigh- 
teenth regiment, in June, 1874. 


By Mr, CHRISTIANCY: © 
Q. What articles ?—A, Six thousand Remington cartridges for tar- 
get-practice, showing that this company has been recognized, and 
showing that it has never ceased to be a part of the militia at any time. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., January 6, 1876. 
R. B. ELLIOTT recalled. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. It was stated by Mr. Haskell before the committee that the 
State executive committee of the democratic party, of which he was 
chairman, had proposed to the republican State executive committee 
that the two parties should hold joint discussions through the State 
during the canvass; he further stated that the proposition was declined 
by the republican committee. Will you please give this committee such 
information as you have in regard to that matter ?—Answer. I sball 
endeavor to do so, Mr. Chairman. . 

@. Were you the chairman of the republican committee ?—A. Yes, 
sir. Before proceeding, however, to that matter, with the permission 
of the committee, I would state that i in relation to my testimony upon 
the Hamburgh matter, I omitted last night to mention in my narrative 
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the fact that they, aside from being one of the militia companies of the 
State, organized under a charter by legislative enactment. 

Q, You mean a special charter ?—A. They were the recipients of a 
special charter passed in March, 1872. 

(. Please refer to the act chartering that company.—A. On page 186 
of the session-laws of 1871~72, a company will be found to have been 
incorporated. It is the same company, with the name of “The Rivers 
Guards.” 

I will state here that most of the militia companies, aside from the 
letters by which they were designated in the militia, had a local name— 
the name of some person or officer; and this company was so incorpo- 
rated as under the name of “The Rivers Guards.” The charter was 
given to John Williams, Lewis Cartledge, Cato McGraw, James Cole- 
man, and their successors and associates. That charter has never been 
annulled. 

Q. Now, you may go on with the other matter.—A. Yes,sir. In relation 
to the correspondence, or the proposition from the democratic committee, 
or from Mr. Haskell, the chairman of that committee, to have joint dis- 
cussions, I have to say that the proposition was not originally submitted to 
me or my committee from Mr. Haskell. In a letter written by Mr. Haskell 
to Governor Chamberlain—a letter which has had a wide circulation, 
perhaps not so much from the letter itself as from the reply that it elicited 
from Governor Chamberlain—the proposition was made in that letter, 
or rather an invitation, to Governor Chamberlain to meet General 
Hampton in joint discussion, and extending the same invitation to such 
others of Governor Chamberlain’s party friends as he desired to asso- 
ciate with him at those meetings. That letter was referred by Governor 
Chamberlain to the committee of which I was chairman, in accordance 
with a notification to Mr. Haskell in his reply to him that he would so 
refer the matter. Whereupon, as chairman of the committee, I ad- 
dressed Mr. Haskell a communication which will be found—this is the 
copy-book of the letters sent by the executive committee. [Exhibiting 
copy-book. | 

(Q. Under what date did you address Mr. Haskell?—A. On October 5, 
1876, I addressed Mr. Haskell the following communication; it is not 
very long: 
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COLUMBIA, S. C., October 5, 1876. 

Srr: Governor Chamberlain has referred to the republican State executive com- 
miitee, of which I am chairman, for answer, so much of your letter to him of the 28th — 
ultimo as relates to your invitation to him and to his associates on the republican 
State ticket to meet General Hampton in public meetings for the purpose of joint dis- 
cussions. 

In reply, I am authorized by Governor Chamberlain and the other nominees on the 
republicai State ticket to make to you the following proposition, which will enable 
the candidates of both parties to appear before the people upon terms of equality, and 
secure the purposes of joint discussions, namely : Governor Chamberlain will meet Gen- 
eral Hampton at ten places, five to be selected in what is called the low country, and 
five in the up country; the places to be selected by mutual conference between the 
executive committees of the two parties, or such representatives as they may appoint; 
or in case of disagreement, five places shall be selected absolutely by one committee 
and five by the other. Inasmuch as General Hampton is now under appointments 
mainly in the low country, [ am authorized to say that Governor Chamberlain and his 
associates will agree absolutely upon five places now named among his appointments 
in the low country. 

At the places agreed upon the meetings shall be called by the proper representatives 
of each party, in such manner as each shall deem proper. When the meetings are 
assembled, they shall be called to order and presided over by a chairman from each 
party, who shall, each for his own party, introduce the speakers. 

The speakers shall occupy equal spaces of time, and be in all respects upon perfeet 
equality in all rights and privileges pertaining to the discussion. 

This proposition is made to apply to General Hampton and Governor Chamberlain 
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alone, or to other or all the nominees on the State ticket. If the discussion is limited 
to General Hampton and Governor Chamberlain, then the usual arrangements respect- 
ing the opening and close and the alternations i in the order of speakers on successive 
days shall be made. If other speakers are allowed, they shall come in equal numbers 
for each party, and have equal time for speaking, and all the usual rules of joint dis- 
cussions shall be applied. 

No speakers shall be allowed at any meetings called for joint discussions, except 
such as shall be agreed upon under this proposition, or their substitutes or represent- 
atives. 

At all meetings assembled under this proposition, the space around the speaker’s 
stand shall be equally divided among the two parties, in all respects, and this division 
shall be observed throughout all the ‘Ineetings, from their opening to their close. The 
chairmen of the respective State executive committees shall stipulate with each other 
for respectful and courteous treatment of opposing speakers, and for the orderly and 
quiet conduct of their respective parties at the meetings, and at all times during the 
assembling and dispersing of the meetings. 

This proposition, with all its details, is made solely with a view to secure joint dis- 
cussions, in which both parties shall meet upon fair and equal terms. If any of the 
details are objectionable for any cause to you, or those whom you represent, I shall be 
glad to hear such objections and to accept any modifications which will secure the 
object which we sincerely and earnestly seek, ‘“‘a free and untrammeled discussion, 
that the people may become enlightened on the issues of the day.” 

Very respectfully, 
ROBT. B. ELLIOTT, 
President Executive Committee Union Republican Party. 
A.C. HASKELL, Esq., 
Chairman Democratic State Executive Committee, Columbia, S. C. 


@. What answer, if any, was retured to that ?—A. In reply to that I 
received the following—— 

Q. What date, please ?—A. It is the original letter, signed by Mr. 
Haskell himself, and made of record. It is as tollows: 


ROOMS OF THE STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Columbia, S. C., October 9, 1876. 


Sm: Your letter of the 5th instant was received. We have no objection to the man- 
ner you propose for the holding or conducting of the joint meetings. You have accepted 
the five appointments in the low country as they stand upon the list already published. 
We cannot deviate from the order in which our appointments have been made in the 
other counties; but we see no reason why you cannot commence the joint meetings at 
Yorkville on the 13th instant, and continuing them at Chester on the 4th; Winns- 
borough, in Fairfield, on the 16th ; Lexington on the 17th, and Edgefield on the 18th. 
These will constitute the five up- country Meetings. The meetings in the low country 
will be in Beaufort, at Early Branch, on the Q3d 5 in Colleton, at Walterborough on the 
27th; in Charleston, on the 30th; in Georgetown, on November 1; andin Orangeburgh, 
on November 3. 

The counties of Aiken and Barnwell are precluded by Governor Chamberlain’s proc- 
lamation. The numberof speakers we propose will be four, subject to change by 
agreement. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. C. HASKELL, 
Chairman Democratic Executive Committee. 

R. B. ELxi0TT, Esq., 

President Executive Committee Union Republican Party, Columbia, S. C. 


Shall I proceed with the others ? 
Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; proceed. 
A. On receipt of that letter, on the same day, I addressed Mr. Haskell 


the following communication : 
; OCTOBER 9. 


Sir: I am instructed by my colleagues of the State executive committee of the re-. 
publican party to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of this date, and to 
express our gratification at its general purport. We will be glad to proceed, as 
s00n as practicable, to arrange such details as may be necessary in counection with the 
proposed joint discussion, and to this end we would like to be informed whether your 
committee prefer to agree upon the requisite details through the agency of correspond-- 
ence, or by personal interviews between the committees from each party. 
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If the latter mode be agreeable to you, Messrs. F. L. Cardozo, T. C. Dunn, R. B. 
Elliott, representing our committee, will be pleased to meet any similar committee 
which you may designate, in the library of the supreme court of the State, to-morrow 
at such hour as may be found most convenient to them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBT. B. ELLIOTT, 
President State Executive Committee Union Republican Party. 

Col, A. C. HASKELL, 

Chairman State Executive Committee Democratic Party of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 


That letter was addressed to Mr. Haskell, and the receipt of it was 
acknowledged by him personally. No response, though, was made to 
that letter for a day or more, when I met Mr. Haskell on the street near 
his headquarters. He then excused himself for not having replied to my 
letter on account of pre-occupation on his part, but signified a willing- 
ness to confer with me, and desired to do so. He appointed five o’clock 
that afternoon. As a matter of convenience to him I suggested we 
would not require his attendance at the supreme-court library, but as I 
had to be up town myself I would drop into his headquarters at the hour 
named, which I did. 

I called upon Mr. Haskell, and he said he did not think that it was 
essential that we should have the committee of either party present ; it 
would be preferable that the arrangement should be conducted between 
himself and myself, giving as one reason for that preference that most 
all the members of his committee were absent and all the business was 
left in his hands. An agreement was entered into between us that we 
should have a conference the next day for the purpose of arriving at 
some conclusion. I therefore prepared a memorandum of the points 
that were involved under the plan, and I have a rough copy of that memo- 
randum before me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What memorandtim is that ?—A. It isa memorandum proposed on 
my part and read to Colonel Haskell at the time. There were two copies 
prepared from this rough draught; one copy was intended to be delivered 
to Colonel Haskell when signed. It was proposed that it should be 
signed by both of us. [read it to Colonel Haskell, but for reasons which 
I will state hereafter the memorandum was not signed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You submitted that memorandum to Colonel Haskell ?—A. Yes, 
sir; it would have been entered in this book, but of course it was a 
blank paper until the stipulations had been agreed to and the contract 
formally ratified by us both. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Was it accepted or ratified ?—A. It was not agreed to. Colonel 
Haskell, I know, will not attempt to say that it was read to him. An 
attempt has been made to have it appear that it was not rejected, but — 
as the question has been asked me I will say that it was a virtual reject-— 
ment at least. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


‘ . 

Memorandum of agreement entered into this 10th day of October, A. D. 1876, between 
Col. A. C. Haskell, chairman State executive committee of the democratic party ef 
South Carolina, of one part, and R. B. Elliott, president State executive committee 
of the Union republican party of South Carolina, of the other part, witnesseth : ; 
That it is herein and hereby stipulated and agreed between the parties aforesaid, for 
and in behalf of the political parties respectively represented by them, 
First. That joint discussions of the political issues involved in the present campaign 
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in this State shall be held between representatives of the two parties at ten different 
places in the State—five of these to be in the upper and five in the low country, to 
wit: 

At Greenville Court-House. 

At Union Court-House. 

At Winnsborough. 

At Abbeville Court-House. 

At Cheraw. 

‘At Gillisonville, October 25th. 

At Walterborough, October 27th. 

At Charleston, October 30th. 

At Georgetown, November Ist. 

At Orangeburgh, November 3d. 

Second. That at the times and places above mentioned Gov. D. H. Chamberla:. 
and Gen. Wade Hampton, and two others from each side, shall participate in the dis- 
cussions contemplated by this memorandum: provided, that if, from any cause, one or 
more of the speakers, on either side, shall be unable to be present, their places may be 
filled by an equal number of speakers to be substituted for them by the political parties 
to which the absentees may belong. 

Third. That notice of each of the several meetings above enumerated shall be given 
to the voters of each political party by their pruper representatives in such manner as 
they may deem proper. Said meetings, in all cases, to commence at 12 m. 

Fourth. Each of the meetings shall be presided over by a chairman from each polit- 
ical party, who shall each, for his party, introduce its speakers. 

Fitth..That the order of speaking, with reference to the representatives of each 
party, shall be alternated at successive meetings, and each speaker, on each side, shall 

e entitled to one hour of time: provided, that it shall be optional with the speakers 
ot that party which opens the discussion either to consume, individually, all of their 
time, or to reserve a portion of it for the purposes of reply; their opponents, in all 
cases, however, to confine themselves to one uninterrupted space of time. That in no 
case shall any speaker be allowed to transfer any portion of his time to another. 

Sixth. That at all the meetings provided for in this memorandum the space on and 
around the speaker’s stand shall be equally divided between the two political parties 
_ from the commencement to the closing of such meetings. 

Seventh. That at all meetings the speakers shall treat their opponents with decorum 
and courtesy, and the representatives of each party shall stand pledged for the main- 
tenance of peace and good order by their constituents respectively, as well during the 
assembling and dispersing of the audiences as during the progress of the discussion. 


I called upon Colonel Haskell, in accordance with the agreement en- 
tered into, and we discussed these matters. It will be noticed in my 
memorandum no days were fixed for the meetings at the five places in 
the up-country. We were desirous to accept their times fixed in their 
regular order of speaking in the low-country, and we desired to consult 
their convenience as much as possible as to the days when it would suit 
them to meet us in the up-country. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). The places and times mentioned in your memorandum for meeting 
in the low-country had all been designated by the democratic party ?— 
A. By the democratic party. We accommodated ourselves to their times, 
‘and we refrained from fixing the time in the up-country in order still 
further to consult their convenience. I discussed the matter with Colo- 
nel Haskell. He said that they could not change their times of meet- 
ings and meet us in the up-country at the five places named; but he 
agreed that he would confer with his friends and communicate with me 
further. We had another verbal conference, at which I proposed to 
Colonel Haskell that he would so arrange. I have just a rough memo- 
randum with which to refresh my memory as to the proposition I made. 
Colonel Haskell, at that conference, stated that they were about to leave 
the up-country entirely, and that it would be too much trouble for them 
to withdraw their speakers from their appointments in the low-country 
and bring them to the up-country. I suggested that I thought it might 
be arranged without a withdrawal. 
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By Mr, MERRIMON: 


Q. Will you please explain what you mean by the up and low coun- 
try?—A. The Jow-country is that portion of the State that is below — 
Columbia, not on the eastern side, but below from here down towards. 
Charleston, towards the sea-coast; that is the line that marks the two 
sections. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The line running across the State nearly east and west ?—A. No, 
sir; but there is a line running not exactly east and west, because we 
do not call some portions of the State that are below this line the low-— 
country. Richland, on the eastern side of the State, is not included in 
the low-country. There are only strictly, I think, six or seven of the 
counties in the State termed as low-country. I proposed that as they 
had a meeting at Gillisonville, or Earley Branch, which is the same as 
Gillisonville, on the 25th, and a meeting at Walterborough on the 27th, 
they could meet us at Winnsborough on this line, on the Charleston 
and Columbia Railroad, on the 28th, by simply changing their meeting 
at Aiken from the 20th to the 19th. They were to have a meeting at 
Edgefield on the 18th, and as it was an adjoining county to Aiken, only 
two or three hours’ ride, and they could change it from the 20th to the 
19th. The appointments for Barnwell, which they had for the 23d and 
the 24th, between the evening of the 19th and the morning of the 24th, 
they could meet us at some place in the up-country here, having three 
days to do it, and they could still fill the Walterborough appointment 
for the 27th, or they could change it to the 26th. There would be no 
necessity to make more than two changes and not to withdraw their 
speakers from those meetings at all, but simply by changing the days 
of the meetings at two places they could accommodate us in the up- 
country as well as we accommodated them in the low. I found that I 
could not get Colonel Haskell to consent to that. Finding it impossible 
to come to a proper understanding with him on that point, I suggested 
that we both lay the matter of disagreement between ourselves before 
our respective committees, and we could communicate with each other. 
I will observe that the most of the correspondence up to this time had 
been orally between Mr. Haskell and myself, but for reasons which I 
regarded as proper at that time, and which afterwards seemed to have 
been wise ones, I determined to confine our correspondence as much as 
possible to writing, to reduce everything to writing as far as it could be 
conveniently done. I have, therefore, now the next letter addressed by 
me to Colonel Haskell: ql 


HEADQUARTERS UNION REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
Rooms STatre EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, : 
Columbia, S. C., October 12, 1876. 
Srr: I have recited to my colleagues of the State executive committee of the Union 
republican party the matters discussed in the interview which I had the honor to 
hold with you yesterday in reference to the details of the proposed joint discussions, 
and they reluctantly conclude that our negotiations for that purpose cannot be con= 
ducted further upon a basis that involves additional concessions on our part. | 
You will remember that our original proposition was to hold ten meetings—five in 
the up and five in the low country. At the latter we consented to meet all your ap- 
pointments of places and days with the understanding that you were to conform tO — 
ours in these particulars at the up-country meetings. Upon finding that you would be | 
inconvenienced by a strict adherence to this part of the programme, we consented to | 
regard your appointment for Columbia as embraced in the up-country list, and enhes | 
quently went further and agreed to reduce the number of the meetings to eight, Te 
serving the right to name the two places in the up-country not previously agreed upon, | 
but conceding to you the designation of the days upon which these two meeti 
should be held. 
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 §o, in brief, we have yielded to the reduction of the number of joint discussions from 
to eight; to your designation of six out of the eight places at which they should 
be held, and to the selection of such days in every instance as would subserve your 
convenience, 

Now, upon conference, we find that we can concede nothing more without infringing 
gravely upon the programme agreed upon for our own appointments previous te onr 
negotiations for joint discussions, and consequently prejudicing our canvass by the 
change of our appointments at this late day, and the confusion which might inciden- 
tally follow such a course. 

We present these facts in the hope that your committee may find it convenient to 
recede from the position which I understood you to take in the course of my interview 
with you yesterday, and by consenting to the places to be suggested by us for the two 
up-country meetings, enable us to consummate our arrangements without further 
delay. 
ip acoting an early reply, I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

ROBERT B. ELLIOTT, 
President State Executive Committee Union Republican Party. 
Col. A. C. HASKELL, 
Chairman State Executive Committee Democratic Party 
South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 


It will be noticed that that communication was addressed to Colonel 
Haskell on the 12th of October. On the evening of the 16th of Octo- 
ber I received the following letter in reply : 


CoLuMBIA, 8.C., October 16, 1876. 


Sir: Your communication of the 12th instant received. The committee assembled 
to-day and has considered your proposition. We cannot go further than in our pre- 
vious letiers.. We desire joint discussion, and we offer now, as we did from the first, 
to arrange on your terms for joint discussion at the places named in the list of demo- 
Gratic appointments. These appointments were made long prior to the opening of this 
hegotiation, and, as I early tuld you, cannct be departed from. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. C. HASKELL, 
Chairman State Democratic Executive Committee. 
Rost. B. ELLiorTT, Esq., 
President Republican Executive Committec. 


_ On the next day, namely, the 17th day of October, I addressed the 
following communication to Colonel Haskell: 


HEADQUARTERS UNION REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
Rooms SraTeE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Columbia, October 17, 1876. 
Col. A. C. HASKELL, 
——s— Chairman State Executive Committee Democratic Party, Columbia, S. C.: 


Sm: Your communication of the 16th instant bas been submitted to my colleagues 
of the executive committee, who concur with me in the propriety of ceasing all further 
_ efforts to consummate arrangements for the joint discussions contemplated by our cor- 
respondence with your committee. 
e reach this conclusion with unaffected reluctance, because we have always been 
_ @Mxious to agree upon such preliminaries as would enable us to meet you before the 
people of the State in a fair and full discussion of the issues of the day. Finding now 
| that, despite all the concessions which we have made to bring about this result, and 
Which are summarized in my note of the 12th instant, it is no longer possible to secure 
_ at your hands such a corresponding relinquishment of previous engagements as would 
_ place us on equal terms in the canvass, we are reduced to the necessity of closing ne- 
gotiations for that purpose. 
) _ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. ROBT. B. ELLIOTT, 
President State Executive Commitiee U. R. P. 


| In reply to that,on the same day I received the following. It was 
_ Sent to my address; but I will state here that I did not receive it per- 
| Sonally, because I happened to be away from the city, but it was re- 
| €@ived by Mr. Cardozo, and replied to by him: 


is 
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; 


ROOMS OF THE STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ~ 
Columbia, S. C., October 17, 1876, 

Sir: The executive committee submits another proposition, in the hope that it may | 
bring about joint discussion. General Hampton, personally, cannot depart from his | 
line of previous appointments; but he agrees to send a substitute to meet Mr. Cham- 
berlain at any points he may designate in the up-country, provided Mr. Chamberlain 
comes to the low-country appointments and meets General Hampton in discussion 
there. If you will accept this proposition, and send a list of your speakers at each | 
meeting, I will return to you the names of those who will speak on our side. | 

Reply at your earliest conveninence is respectfully requested. 

We mean that General Hampton will meet Mr. Chamberlain at any of our regular | 
appointments, and will have Mr. Chamberlain or any of his speakers met at any ap- | 
pointments that they may make. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 





A. C. HASKELL, | 
Chairman State Democratic Executive Committee. 


The answer to such a communication, in view of all that had taken 
place, may be expected ; the character of it may well be conceived. I) 
will now read that reply, which is the last letter of the correspondence, 
and was written by Mr. Cardozo, who was vice-president of the Union | 
republican committee. | 


HEADQUARTERS UNION REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
Rooms STaTE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Columbia, S. C., October 18, 1876. 


Sir: Your note of the 17th instant is received, proposing that Governor Chamberlain | 
shall meet Mr. Hampton in the low country, and that Mr. Hampton shall send a substi- | 
tute to meet Governor Chamberlain in the up-country. : 

In the absence of General Elliott, and as acting president of the republican State 
executive committee and in their behalf, I have to say, in reply, that such a proposition 
is wholly inadmissible. It departs entirely from the prime purpose of joint discussions | 
as contemplated by our previous negotiations. While substitutes were allowed under 
the terms of our first proposition, they were only to be allowed in exceptional cases 
when the principals for some special cause could not be present. Your present propo- 
sition contemplates at the outset and as the basis of your offer, the absence of Mr. | 
Hampton trom one-half of the joint discussions. It will require no further assignment | 
of reasons to justify the republican State executive committee in declining your propo- 
sition. | 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


F. L. CARDOZO, 
Acting President Republican State Executive Committee. 
A. C. HASKELL, Esq., 


Chairman State Democratic Executive Committee. 


By Mr. CAMERON : | 


Q. That closed the correspondence?—A. That is all the correspond: 
ence. 

(Q. Do you desire to say anything further upon that point ?—A. No, | 
sir; I have nothing further to say; but I think the communications | 
given, if they are to be embraced in the report, will better answer the, 
question. | 

(. They will be embraced in the report. It has been stated by a num- 
ber of witnesses, democrats, before this committee that the purpose and 
spirit of the recent political campaign carried: on in this State by the 
democrats was peaceful. Now, you, as president of the republican State 
committee, probably have some knowledge in regard to that; state 
whether you discovered that spiritrin the conduct of the campaign by 
the democrats in this State?—A. Well, sir, let me first say that I desire, 
in justice to those that ought to be excepted from the general category 
of the democratic leaders of the State, to say that I believe there were 
individuals who desired the maintenance of peace, but I do not under 
stand that the parties themselves who controlled the party have pre- 
tended to desire the maintenance of the public peace, or to respect the 
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rights of those who were their political opponents. I think the campaign 
was conceived by those on the part of the democrats 

Mr. MERRIMON. Do not tell us what you think; tell us the facts, and 
we will determine that question. | 

The Witynzss. I will say, then, that in my judgment, and that judg- 
meut is based solely upon their late action and the utterances of their 
public speakers, and so on—— ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. That is argument. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is no more of an argument than it was upon the 
part of the democrats when they said that the whole spirit of the cam- 
paign was so and so. 

The WiTNEss. I ean only judge their intentions from the manner in 
which they conducted their campaign; from their speeches and from 
their public utterances. That is the rule upon which I formed my 
judgment. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Now tell us what those were. 

_A. The hostile demonstrations that were made from the beginning of 
the campaign, the rough-riders, armed men attending public meetings 
ealled by the republican party and taking absolute control of those 
meetings, insulting the republican speakers who were present at those 
meetings, resorting to every species of intimidaiion for the purpose of 
overawing the republicans of the State. 

@. Are you speaking of what you know yourself or of what you have 
heard ?—A. I am speaking of what has come to my knowledge from 
the information that reached me as chairman of that committee; from 
the public exhibitions that I have seen right at a meeting that took 
place in this county but twenty miles from this city. 

Mr. MERR MON. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is not within our arrange- 
ment. 

Mr, CAMERON. Mr. Haskell stated everything that came to his knowl- 
edge as chairman of the democratic committee. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We allowed great latitude in the examination of 
Mr. Haskell upon these points, but I think that General Elliott better 
confine himself to what he saw himself. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will ask you, general, did you attend a democratic 
meeting in this city at which one General Ferguson, of Mississippi, made 
a Speech ? 

_A. I cannot say that I attended that meeting; but the meeting was 
held in the State-house yard; it was the night of the day on which Gen- 

eral Hampton was nominated for governor by the democratic conven 
tion. I think it was some timein August last. I was in that building. 
in the speaker’s room. The secretary of state, the comptroller-genera: , 
| and a gentleman by the name of Mr. Arnim, and Mr. Sparnick, were in 
the room part of the time. Several others came in and went out. Mr. 
‘Sparnick afterwards left the room to get nearer to the stand so as to hear 
the speakers better. I heard portions of the speeches that were made. 
| Q. If you heard any portion of General Ferguson’s speech, you may 
State the substance of what you heard.—A. I cannot tell what the whole 
Speech was, because I did not hear it all; [ heard detached portions of 
all their speeches. Sometimes the people would cheer and make a noise, 
and at that time I could not hear what the speakers were saying, being 
higher than they were—occupying a high position in the building. 
| By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
_ Q. Give the substance of what you did hear.—A. The tenor of the 
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speech, from what I heard, was an explanation of the mode of conducting 
the campaign in Mississippi; the mode upon which the campaign should 
be conducted, and as to what could be accomplished by so doing. — Ilus- 
trations of what took place in Mississippi were given to the people. It 
seemed to be very well received; very favorably received, to judge from 
the applause from the people that were present. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was General Gary present at that meeting ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he make a speech?—A. Yes, sir; he also made a speech. 
General Ferguson said, ‘1 will state that there was one county in Mis- 
sissippi that I paid some attention to.” I think the county mentioned 
by General Ferguson was Washington County. 

Q. That is the county in which he resides ?—A. I am not quite sure; 
I think he said Washington County. He gave an instance of how a ma- 
jority of three or probably four thousand (I think he said) republican 
votes were overcome, and they carried the county by six hundred ma- 
jority, I think, at the last election ; and by following the leaders and at- 
tending their meetings, and insisting upon being heard at republican 
meetings, and replying, and checking the lying, as he termed it, that. 
was uttered by the carpet-baggers and scalawags, and by assuring the 
masses that they did not desire to injure them, but letting the leaders 
understand that if anything occurred there—if there was the slightest) 
trouble—their lives should be forfeited; and by means like that, on the 
day of election, without any bloodshed, they carried the county, and 
changed a republican majority of three or four thousand into six hundred | 
democratic majority. General Gary spoke also, and commended Gen- | 
eral Ferguson for his patriotism and love of his native State, South | 
Carolina, in coming back, and the good service that he already rendered | 
to them in Edgefield County, and he stated what the Edgefield poliey 
was; but it was a rehearsal of what General Ferguson had stated the) 
Mississippi policy to have been. General Gary did not seruple or hesi- | 
tate to name the men who should be sacrificed—killed, if necessary—for . 
the purpose of carrying the election. | 

By Mr. MERRIMON: | 

Q. Who were they ?—A. Why, Governor Chamberlain headed the) 
list. My humble self had the distinguished honor to be mentioned as| 
one. | 

(). What do you mean by that; to kill them—to take their lives 7—A. | 
Oh, yes. There is one thing I will say, which is not strictly evidence}, 
General Gary is a man that does not pretend to dissemble at all; he) 
says just what he feels; he is an impulsive man, and, by the way, a much 
better man than many others who pretend to be Christian gentlemen. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Was General Hampton present at that meeting ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he make a speech ?—A. Yes, sir; he spoke. S| 

(. Did he dissent in any way from the views expressed by Ferguson 
and Gary ?—A. O, no, sir; he made a different kind of a speech, of! 
course, from the others, but he did not refer to anybody else’s speech, | 
or comment upon any one’s speech. - | 

Q. He did not say, “ Now, gentlemen, the plans proposed by General | 
Ferguson and General Gary will not do; that must not be adopted,” 
did he ?—A. O, no, sir. bs 

Q. Was Mr. Haskell present at that meeting ?—A. Why, Mr. Has- 
kell was the chairman of the meeting, I think, for he introduced the | 


| 





a | 
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speakers. He made the first speech of the evening, and I think that 
‘General Ferguson’s speech was a conservative and mild one compared 
to Mr. Haskell’s, for his speech was not only a bitter partisan speech, 
but was abusive of Governor Chamberlain, personally as well as offi- 
cially. 

(). You have spoken of one meeting held in this county by the repub- 
licans at which the democrats appeared ?—A. O, they appeared at 
Several, sir, at which I was present. 

. Were you present at this one ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. You may give the history of that meeting—A. That was at 

Gadsden. I was invited there for the purpose of speaking at a republi- 
can meeting, and the meeting was to take place on a saturday, and I 
learned Friday night that the democrats had threatened to be in force 
at the meeting. 
~Q. I will inquire right here, was the meeting called exclusively as a 
republican meeting ?—A. I so understood it; my invitation was to 
attend a republican meeting. 
_ Q. Go on.—A. I attended the meeting, and when I approached the 
ground where the meeting was to be I found three or four hundred 
democrats there, Colonel Haskell himself in command of them, most of 
them mounted and armed. 

Q. Can you state the day of the month on which that meeting was 
held ?—A. Well, sir, I have no recollection now of the exact time. 

(. Perhaps you can state whether it was early in the campaign or 
not ?—A. O, yes, sir; it was prior to the meeting of the republican 
State convention, | know, and subsequent to the meeting of the demo- 
cratic State convention. It was in the month of August or September. 

Q. State what occurred at that meeting.—A. Well, I went to the 
meeting, and on my arrival there I inquired as to the cause of the pres- 
ence of these men, and was informed by two or three of my republican 
friends that the democrats had put in an appearance, and insisted upon 
occupying a part of the time; that they said there should be no speak- 
ing unless they had a portion of the time; that they must have an 
equal division of time with our speakers. 

I expressed my disapprovalof any such concessions being madetothem. 
Tadvised that it would be better that the republicans should not remain 
at the meeting, should disperse and go to their homes quietly without 
any meeting, if they could not have a political meeting of their own 
Without being interrupted in that way and the time of their speakers 
80 occupied; that it was better for them to retire to their homes with- 
out any meeting at all. : 

But others who were there thought it was best to have the meeting go 
on; and, that being decided, we thought it prudent at least that there 
Should be an understanding and agreement before the meeting coin- 
menced. 

Just at that time the colored men there, some of them, were becoming 
Slightly incensed at the conduct of the democrats in putting in an ap- 
pearance in that way, and to prevent any disturbance we suggested 
that some of the local men should enter into an arrangement with them, 
and we would abide by the arrangement that was entered into. Accord- 
ingly that was done and the meeting took place. The speaking went 
on. Everything went off quietly enough, except in two or three instances 
Where men were drinking among the democrats and would use same 
abusive epithets to the republican speakers when they got up to speak. 
Aside from that there was no further disturbance there. 


a 


Q. Did you attend any other republican meeting during the cam- 
paign ?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. If anything special occurred at any other meeting which you at- 
tended please state it—A. No, sir; nothing of that kind. I was kept 
in this city a great deal, attending to the duties of the committee, and 
those meetings that I attended were in portions of the State that were 
not so terrorized. 

Q. In the low country ?—A. Yes, sir; and in the eastern section of 

the State. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How long do you say you have been major-general in the militia 
service of the State ?—A. I was commissioned in the fall of 1870. 

(). Tell the committee what public offices you have held in this State. 
—A. Well, I have already told them the whole; I will repeat it, how- 
ever, if you wish. 

Q. If you are sure that you mentioned all yesterday I do not care to 
incumber the record.—A. I did, sir. 

(. I understood you to say yesterday that the adjutant and inspector 
general was an officer subordinate to yourself in the militia service 7— 
A. VU, his rank, of course, is subordinate ; he is a brigadier-general. 

Q. Is he not an aid of the governor ?7—A. He is an aid of the gov- 
ernor, : | 

Q. And all orders from the commander in-chief come from his office 
to you, and pass through you to the militia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. That is the way it comes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he has official charge and custody of the records of that office? 
—A. Of that office; yes, sir. It does not follow that course, though, in 
going up to the governor. 

(. If you want a paper there you apply to him as the custodian ?7— 
A: Yes,*sir. 

(. You examine any papers there or records by his permission ; you 
have no official control or custody of them ?—A. But there are papers 
there absolutely in my control. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). You are the superior officer of the adjutant-general, are you not?— 
A. Heis the custodian of certain records of his office. There are records 
pertaining to the militia of which I am custodian. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What are they ?—A. Departmental orders, &c., and general orders. 

@. Have you an office at the capitol separate and apart? 

The WITNESS. A military office ?. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. In the same office with the adjutant-general. 

Q. The point I want to get at is whether you have any official control 
of the records in that office?—A. No, sir; not in the adjuant-general’s 
office. 

Q. Then it is a fact, in law as well as in practice, that the orders of the 
commander-in-chief go through that office ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That what you call your militia in this State, including the national 
guard, was organized under the law which we find in the book of laws 
of your State entitled ‘‘ The Revised Statutes of South Carolina, title 
four, chapter 15, entitled ‘the militia’ ”?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Subsequently the act of March 17, 1874, was passed ?—A. Yes, sit. 
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QQ. Has any other law been passed affecting the organization of the 
nilitia beside what we have in this volame and that act ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That embraces all the laws upon the subject of the militia 7—A., 
¥es, sir. 

Q. How many regiments composed the national guard anterior to the 
act of March 17, 1874?—A. Well, sir, sixteen or seventeen regiments, 
Tthink. I do not remember whether the seventeenth regiment was 
created before that act or not. 

(. Each regiment consisted of how many companies ?—A. Well, sir, 
there was supposed to be ten companies—the maximum. 

@. And each company consisted of how many men ?—A. Well, sir, the 
maximum number was eighty-three or eighty-five wen. 

@. Were all those regiments armed from the arsenal of the State ?— 
A. I cannot say all. I do not think all were armed. 

@. What proportion ?—A. At least three-quarters of them that were 
organized without arms. 

@. Were they supplied with ammunition?—A. Well, no; they were 
allowed ammunition on occasions such as gala days, &c., when they 
wanted it for target exercise. If they applied for it properly they would 
get it. 

@. Did the law allow them ammunition for target exercise ?—A. 
Well, sir, the law did not restrict it in any way. That was with the 
commander-in-chief. They could only get it by application to the gov- 
ernor bimself as commander-in-chief; that is, it had to come through 
the regular channel. He had to approve it betore they could get it. 

@. Where were those national guards mostly, in what portions of the 
the State?—A. Why, in all portions of the State. They were not con- 
fined to any particular portion. They were divided between the coun- 
ties according to their size and population—so many companies. 

Q. Did each county have at least one company ?—A. O, a company ; 
yes, sir. When the division was made there were so many companies 
assigned to be raised in each county. Whether they were so raised in 
every county [ have not the recollection just now, bat I think that in 
almost every county there was a company at least. 

@. Was this national guard composed exclusively of colored men ?— 
A. Well, almost entirely of colored men. There were a few exceptional 
cases, and the officers especially. There was for a time one or two white 
companies here. 

@. Were they a part of the national guard ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Regular companies ?—A. Yes, sir; right in the city. I recollect 
one—Captain O’Neil’s company. 

. Can you give us some definite idea how many there were?—A. I 
do not recollect how many there were, but my impression is that there 
were two in this county. 

_ Q. Why were not white companies organized?—A. Because the 

national guard was a volunteer organization. They were assigned s0 
many, and they had the right to raise the companies and. make applica- 
tion and they would be accepted. The companies would be accepted. 

Q. Was it optional with the commander-in-chief whether he would 

| accept or reject the company ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

a . Do you know whetber any white companies were tendered to 
bin 2A. As Thave stated, [ know one that was tendered; Captain 
| ONeil’s company was tendered and accepted. | 
 _ Q. Do you know of any others in any other portion of the State ?—A. 
| Ido not recollect any other. 
3 
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Q. What became of that company ?—A. It was disbanded afterward, 
and the arms taken away. 

(). By whose order ?—A. By the order of the commander-in-chief. 

Q. Do you know the reasons why it was disbanded ?—A. The reasons, 
as I understand them, were that in 1870, in the time of what was known 
as the Ku-Klux troubles in this State, when the raid was made on Union 
jail and the prisoners taken out of the jail and hung by these armed 
and disguised bands of men, there was naturally, of course, an excited 
state of feeling, and the governor, fearing an outbreak, from the infor- 
mation that had come to him from different parts of the State, sent for 
Captain O’Neil to know whether he could have his company in readi- 
ness in order to maintain the peace, if he was called upon, and to sup- 
press violence or insurrection, and Captain O’Neil said to the governor 
that if there was any trouble at all between the white people of the 
State and the State government, or the colored people, that he would 
go with his race or his people. 

The governor said to him that he did not regard it as being a matter 
of race at all, but regarded it as a matter of maintaining the law. He 
did not call upon him to move against any particular party, but against 
those who should be acting in violation of the public peace. Captain 
O’Neil still stuck to his view as expressed in the first instance, that he 
would go with the white people, and so on; and Governor Scott thought 
he was not the proper man to be subject to his order in times like those, 
or to have the arms of the State, and he took them away and disbantay 
his company. 

Q. Did he disband at that time any of the colored companies, any of 
the colored national guard ?—A. I do not know that he disbanded any 
of them. I know that there were no colored companies that maintained 
such an attitude; hence I do not think that there were any of them 
disbanded for that reason. There were several colored companies about 
the time, that is, about the same year, that had their arms taken away 
from them. 

Q. On what account ?—A. I cannot state the special reasons why it 
was done, but it was done by the order of the commander-in-chief. 
They were ordered to store their arms under the care of certain persons. 
I remember at Rock Hill, for instance, and at Chester, the arms of the 
militia that were at Rock Hill were stored in the depot, and the depot 
_was broken open and the arms carried away by disguised men at night. 

@. You do not know personally of that ?—A. I get it from official re- 

ort. | 

Q. Is that on file in your office now ?—A. I do not know whether it is | 
on file or not. 

Q. How were those national guards officered ; did they elect their offi- 
cers ? | 

The WITNEsS. The captain and lieutenants ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. They elected their officers?--A. Yes, sir; and sent them up. The 
company in the first instance chose the officers, and reported the faet to 
their regimental commander, and if he saw fit he recommended the 
commissioning and appointment of the parties, and so on. 

Q. They elected their officers by the popular vote of the company 7— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was reported to the commanéer of the regiment ?—A. Yes, 
sir. i/ 


Q. And then he applied for their commissions to the commander-il- 
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chief?—A. Yes, sir; sending the application through the regular chan- 
nels. | 

(). To the governor before issuing the commissions ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. This company at Hamburgh, commonly called Dock Adams’s com- 
pany, you say had an existence under the law as it existed before 1874 ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. The first captain was Prince Rivers ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who afterward became colonel, and after that became a major- 
general ?—-A.. Yes, sir. 

(. He is now a major-general of the national guards?—A. He is now 
a major-general of the national guards; major-general of a division. 

Q. Under the act of 1874 it became imperative to re-organize this 
national guard ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And under that act there might be a new organization; were 
there any new companies formed ?—A. Well, I think there were. 

Q. Ido not now speak of re-organization. Iaskif there were new com- 
panies formed; if there were regular applications made as provided in 
the statute for new companies ?—A. I think there were new companies 
formed. 

@. Do you remember any just now ?—A. I cannot remember any 
specially at present. 

@. How many companies in the State organized under that act of 
18747—A. Well, { have never charged my memory with it; never had 
occasion to look at thenumber. Regiments and companies re-organized, 
many of them. 

@. By section 61 of that act the governor was required to appoint a 
board of officers who shall prepare the necessary blanks for the use of 
the militia of this State. Do you know whether the governor did ap- 
point such a board ?—A. O, yes, sir; it has been appointed. 

Q. This act was approved March 17,1874. When did he appoint that 
board ?—A. I have no recollection of the date of the appointment. The 
papers on record would show when the appointment was made. 

(J. Is there any data in the office of the governor which shows when 
they were appointed 7—A. I am not quite sure whether there is or not ; 
but upon inquiry such papers might be found in the executive office. 

@. Was that board appointed during the year 1874?—A. It might 
have been some time that year. I was a member of the commission 
myself. 

Q. It is material for my purpose to know whether it was in 1874 or 
1875.—A. I have no recollection now. 

@. Can you give us your impression ?—A. My impression is that it 
was probably during the year 18/4. It is very likely to have been at 
that time. 

Q. But when it really was you do not remember ?—A. I cannot now 
remember. If it be important I can probably find records that will fix 
that date. 

@. I will thank you to find that record and furnish us with it so as to 
fix the date precisely. Were the companies composing the national 
guard re-organized over the State generally 7—A. No, not generally. 

Q. The law commanded it; why was it not done?—A. I cannot state 

why it was not. 
_ Q. Is it within your knowledge as adjutant-general that it was not 
done ?—A. Not generally. You ask the question was it done generally 
alloverthe State, and [say no, not generally ; it was done in many places, 
but not generally all over the State. 


Q. Was the company commonly called Dock Adams’s company ever 
re-organized ?—A. Yes. 

(). When ?—A. The re-organization of the company was perfected i in 
April of lass year, 1876. 

Q. Was the muster-roll filed as required by section 9 of the statute of 
18 743 

Lhe WirnEss. Was there a muster-roll filed ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes.—A. Yes, sir. 

(. I then call your attention to this provision of the statute: “* Com- 
panies now in the service of the State shall at once re-organize under the 
provision of this act, by the members signing proper enlistment-rolls 
and being mustered into the service of the State as part of the national 
guard.” Now I ask you if the members of that company signed an en- 
listment-roll as provided by the clause I have read to you ?—A. I do 
not know whether they signed it or not; there is an enlistment-roll. 

@. Have you any official or personal knowledge that that company 
re-organized by signing the enlistment-roll?—A. Well, I know there 
is a roll for that company which purports to be the roll contemplated by 
the statute. I cannot say whether it was signed by the men or not. 

q. Where is it?—A. I suppose that the roll is now in the hands of 
the adjutant-general of the State. 

. Do you ‘know when it went there?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether that company after they signed that mus- 
ter-roll were mustered into the service, for that has a technical mean- 
ing; they must have been mustered by some proper military order. I 
ask you do you know that as a military commander; I ask you now if 
that was done?—A. No, they were not regularly mustered, but the 
oaths were taken by the men at the time that I mentioned—I think it 
was in April, 1876. The oaths were transmitted to their colonel and 
were in his possession. Whether he took any further steps toward the 
matter or not, I do not know. 

(). You do not know whether they were mustered or not?—A. I do 
not know whether they mustered or not. 

(. If they were you have no official or personal knowledge of it 7— 
A. IT have no official knowledge of any further mustering by any order 
transmitted through my department. 

@. Upon their re-organization did they elect their officers?—A. I 
think the letters of the colonel applying for a commission show that. 

(). I do not want to trouble you further than to answer facts that are 
fair and just.—A. I understand that full well. I have said that as far as 
the matter is concerned I only 

@. I ask you if you have personal or ofticial information that that — 
company elected their officers upon the re-organization that you re 
ferred to7—A. I have. Iso stated to the committee here yesterday. 

Q. Were those officers commissioned upon the re- -organization ¢— Aan 
do not know whether they received any commission from the State. 

@. Do you know whether Dock Adams ever had any commission a 
A. ii do not know whether he ever had. 

Q. Section 10 of this act—I ask your attention to it now—requires 
that ‘the original of this muster-roll shall be forwarded to the office of the 
adjutant and. inspector general within ten days from the date of muster 
of the men, and one roll shall be retained by the company commander.” 

I ask you now, if that company signed that muster-roll in April, if that 
duplicate or one of those triplicates was forwarded to the adjutant-gem 
eral, as required by this section ? 

The W1tNESs. Within ten days 2? 
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Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

_A. Ido not understand it was; I do not know as it made any differ- 
ence in the status of the company. 

(. We want facts, and then we can get along with the law.—A. I 
will state that, as far as my knowledge extends, they never insisted 
upon the carrying out of any part of that statute in any such way. 

(. But it couid not be contended that any officer of any executive 
department could organize the militia except by virtue of the statute, 
and if this statute was not complied with, as a logical consequence it 
could not be militia; but that is mere argument. I find in the 9th see- 
tion it says: : “Provided, the general commanding the division to which 
each Company or companies may be attached shall have power to ex- 
tend the time for the re organization therein required, upon the recom- 
mendation of the regimental commander.” This section requires that 
this re-organization should take place by the Ist of January, 1875 ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(. More than a yearand three months after this re-organization coun 
place tha! you spoke of. I ask you now whether the general command- 
ing the division extended the time, within your personal knowledge or 
official knowledge, for this company to re-organize ?—A. I do not know, 
sir, whether be did or not. I stated yesterday, in wy testimony here, 
that General Rivers was himself one of the commission, and that the 
commission did not at once perform its functions. 

(. And that the blanks necessary to re-organization were not furnisbed 
until atter the 1st of January, 1875?—A. I do not know whether it 
was after the Ist of January, or when it was, but I know that they 
were not furnished within the time for them to re-organize by thel st of 
January, 1875, and I doubt whether they were furnished until some time 
in the middle of the year 1875; but they were out of the printer’s 
hands. I think, though, if it is important, I can get the facts in refer- 
ence to that matter from official data. 

(. Do you know whether Dock Adams’s company was really disbanded 
after the passage of this act of 1374 and the arms gathered up by the 
colonel ?—A. I say it was never disbanded ; that I believe I can say pos- 
itively from my personal and official knowledge, for it could not be dis- 
banded without my sanction at least. 

@. That depends upon the legal effect of this statute; that is a ques- 
tion of law. If the law required it, then your sanction would not be nec- 
essary. Itis a question of law which we will not debate now. Do you 
know that the commanding officer of the regiment did collect the arms 
of Dock Adams’s company, so called, and that he had them stored, and 
that they were within his jurisdiction prior to the 4th of July, 1875? 

The WITNESS. Who is that, sir; John Williams? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes; he collected the arms. 

@. Had they been put in a house under his jurisdiction and control ?— 
A. No, sir; I do not know that. I know that the arms were at the date 
prior to the time mentioned by you so stored. They had been col- 
lected by General Rivers, and when Williams became the colonel of the 
regiment he caused their transmission to Williams. 

Q. Why was that done? Why did General Rivers take custody of 
those arms?—A. They always had a drilling-room, the company did; 
but several members of the company did not live in the incorporation ; 
they lived outside, and they were in the habit of taking the guns home, 
and they had them scattered in that way, and were pot apparently at- 
tending the drills regularly, and he gathered them to preserve the arms 
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for the State. He did it by virtue of no military order from the com- 
mander-in-chief, or any one else. 

Q. If he did that as to men living outside of Hamburgh, and who did 
not attend the drills regularly, or perform their duty, why would he take 
the arms of the men who lived in the town ?—A. I did not say so. I 
think he took the arms only of the men outside. I say that was the 
cause. The ranks of the company had become depleted from the cause 
that those men outside had carried off the arms. 

Q. He did not take allthe arms thenand store them?—A. I donot know 
whether he took all the arms; but 1 suppose he took most of the arms, if 
not all, because the company had ceased to drill regularly. The cause 
for that I will state if you require. The cause of the cessation of the 
militia to drill throughout the State was due in greater part to the hos- 
tility that was manifested against them by the white gentlemen through- 
out the State than any other cause. 

Q. If the colored race were in apprehension of what the whites were 
going to do, was there not greater reason why they should stand by 
their arms ?—A. No; if they were an aggressive race they probably 
would; but 

{). Do you know how many arms there are in your armory 7?—A. No, 
sir; it is not in my custody. . 

(). Do you know what the arms purchased by the State have cost the 
State from time to time since you have had knowledge of public affairs 
here?—A. No, sir, I have no recollection; but it is allin the publie 

‘records. 

(. Passing then from that subject to another that you adverted to 
in your testimony, you referred particularly to a speech made by Colonel 
Haskell on one occasion in this city when you said that he made an 
ultra and (I understood you to say) a very bitter speech ?—A. O, ves, sir. 

. You spoke of it in general terms without giving us any particular 
points that he made or the language he used. Now, give us the sub- 
stance of what he said that you thought was so objectionable ?—A. I 
may be mistaken, sir, but in my judgment it was very bitter and very 
scurrilous. 

(). Tell us what he said ?—A. He referred to the chief executive of 
the State, Mr. Chamberlain, under whose command he held a commis- 
sion at that very moment, as a sneaking, miserable, lying cur, who had 
sneaked off to Washington to the man Grant 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. To the man Grant?—A. To the man Grant ; and that was not the 
worst of it. Nor would I care to repeat here the language he used. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. I do not expect you te give the exact language, but give us some 

of the specimens ?—A. Yes, sir; that was one of the specimens. He: 
referred to the governor as this miserable Yankee, this man Chamber- 
Jain, this Massachusetts—calling him what is generally known here as 
a carpet-bagger and all such things—Massachusetts carpet-bagger, and 
such epithets. 
_Q. While upon the subject of Mr. Chamberlain, I ask you whether or 
not, after he came into office, there were not wide differences between 
him and many of the leading men of his own party; whether he pro- 
claimed a purpose of reform in the State, as was said at the time. That 
was soon after he came into office 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. He provlaimed his purpose in his inaugural ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). | ask you whether there was a wide difference between him and 

’ 
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many of the leading men of his own party at that time on account of 
what they regarded as a change of his political views and purposes ?— 
A. Upon what. sir. 

(). Upon public matters in the State?—A. Upon measures of reform ? 

Q. Yes, sir?—A. No, sir; Iam not aware of any difference between 
Governor Chamberlain and any of his political friends upon questions 
of reform. There have been differences between Governor Chamberlain 
and others; I will say for myself that there has been a difference be- 
tween Governor Chamberlain and myself as to what constituted reform; 
as to whether, as I conceived it, a surrender of right and of truth was 
reform. 

@. Well, I will come to that ina moment. I ask you whether at the 
time he :nade his inaugural address and was making the professions 
to which [ have adverted from time to time the white people, commonly 
called the democrats of the State, rallied to his support and gave him 
their confidence or manifested a willingness to do so ?—A. Yes,sir; there 
was a time when the democracy were fulsome in their praises of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain; when any man that differed from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy was readily denounced. 

@. Did the white people rally to his support, as I have asked 7—A. 
I do not know how well they rallied to his support; there seemed to be 
a disposition at any rate to—— 

@. Did their newspapers and public men say kind things of him ?—A. 
O, yes, sir; they said a great many kind things of him, sir. 

@. And sustained him?—A. You mean their representative men, for 
instance, in the legislature? 

(). Yes, sir.—A. Well, for instance, in the legislature their represent- 
atives would sustain him frequeitly. 

Q. Well, then, at that same time was he at issue with the leading men 
of his own party, yourself included ?—A. Well, { do not know as he was 
specially at issue with myself; I can’t speak for myself; I do not know 
that we were specially at issue, because there is no time that we ever 
ceased to be personal friends, and we conversed frequently ; and though 
we differed sometimes upon the means of carrying out those reforms, 
we never differed as to the end in view. 

@. Was he not repeatedly denounced by public men of his own 
party 7—A. I do not know that; I have no recollection of it. 

Q. Let me call your attention now to a particular occasion in which, 
at the convention of the republican party in this city which assembled 
at the State-house, there was a very stormy debate in which you par- 
ticipated, and in that debate you denounced Chamberlain; and, holding 
papers in your hand, asserted to the convention that you had in your 
hand papers that would send him to political death A. _[ here denounce 
that, as I have denounced it in the public prints and elsewhere, as a 
base falsehood, an utter fabrication, a falsehood uttered knowin gly, and 
conceived for a purpose and repeated for a purpose. It is false, and if 
I may call your attention to the Charleston News, (which is the paper 
that has since that convention repeated and heralded the falsehood all 
over the country,) its own columns prove that those statements were 
false, for its reporter who was there and reported my remarks steno- 
graphically reported the words just as I uttered them, and they do not 
bear any such signification, nor can they be tortured into any such 
meaning; and I will furnish the paper, if necessary, to this committee. 

Mr. Cameron. I wish you would. 

Mr. Merrion. I would be glad if you would do that. State whether 
you denounced Gevernor Chamberlain there.—A. No, sir; I never made 
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any such utterance at all. I spoke of Governor Chamberlain, sir—well, 
differed with him upon measures. I distinctly announced then that 
there was no difference between Governor Chamberlain, as to his meas- 
ures of reform, and myself, but that I doubted much the wisdom of his 
policy. I condemned his course then, as [ had condemned it before in 
his presence—his action in regard to the election of Whipper and Moses, 
1 said he had no right, nor any power, under the laws and constitution, 
to pass upon the fitness of candidates for official positions; that he was 
assuming too much in doing so. 

Q. Did you oppose his nomination at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Upon what grounds ?—A. I said that he had overstepped what I 
thought to be his just prerogative in refusing to commission those men 
after they had been elected by the legislature. I said he had nothing 
to do with that. I also, in that speech, on that very cecasion, referred 
to what I conceived as a want of fealty on his part to the principles that 
underlie the political party to which I belonged; that I thought he was 
wanting in full sympathy with the race to which I belonged, and I so 
announced. 

(. Passing from this, I ask you whether Governor Chamberlain, on 
his part, did not, in a message or speech or letter, denounce in strong 
terms of reprebension many of the public men of his own party ?—A. I 
do not know, sir; I have heard that Governor Chamberlain has so de- 
nounced me, but I have yet to find any one that can furnish me the 
proof. Governor Chamberlain has denied it publicly and he has denied 
it privately, and I have yet to meet the man that can say that he knows 
that he has done it. 

@. Had he denied it before he accepted the last nomination that he 
received at the hands of the republican party of the State ?—A. Why, 
the deciaration was not made until then; there was no necessity to deny 
a charge that had not been made. The charge has been made since by 
his former democratic friends. 

@. I ask you whether he made allusion to them in any of his publi¢ 
messages or speeches ?—A. I have no recollection of any of his publie¢ 
messages or speeches bearing any such language upon their face. I do 
not know of any individual that he so denounced. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. We have had various tables presented to us, showing the vote cast 
in the State at the last election and at some prior elections, and also 
analyzing the white and the colored vote. I will ask you if you have 
any such table that you have prepared from official sources ?—A. Well, 
sir, I have had one prepared for my own use. I cannot say that it is 
complete, as complete as I designed to make it. I have not had the time 
to make it complete as I wanted. There are some of the columns that 
I have only put down for my own information, and I do not know that 
your committee would have any occasion to refer to them. Ihave taken 
some pains to compare not only the number of votes for governor in 
1876 with the census, but to compare the number of white voters at the 
last election with the number of white persons under the census of 1878 — 
over the age of twenty-one years who were entitled to vote; and the 
colored in like manner. {Table inserted in documentary evidence. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Are the votes from all the counties distinguishable ; do all the re- 
turns distinguish between whites and blacks ?—A. All except three 
counties that are not here. 

q. Which are they 7—A. Charleston County, Edgefield, and Laurens. — 
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In Charleston County, on account of the number of precincts and the 
great number of people, they did not transmit separate blanks, &c. The 


county canvassers or commissioners of election have had blank books 
printed in which the returns are made, and in those blanks, so printed, 
there is no distinction made, no place for distinetion to be made between 
the white and colored voters. They simply give the total number 
of votes cast at each precinct; but in Edgetield and Laurens the blanks 
were prepared for the purpose, and the talesmen provided for a distine- 
tion to be nade, but, as appears from the face of the returns, (which 
the committee can examine themselves,) they were deliberately struck 
out. 

QQ. They were struck out, at allevents?—A. Yes, sir; they were strack 
out, and the names ail mixed. 

(). So that the distinction between white and colored does not appear 
in those counties ? . No, sir. 

(. At the last election ?—A. Yes, sir; at the last election. In one 
precinct in Laurens where they had the columns filled in which made 
that distinction, the figures, it appears, had been scratched off after- 
ward. It was scratched out and the erasure appeared. 

Q. rom what did you compile that table?—A. From the commis- 
Siouers’ returns, and going back to the managers’ returns where there is 
any doubt. 

(. You are talking now about the last election ?—A. Yes, sir; about 
the last election, and the others, from the official records. 

Q. Of ‘ormer years ?—A. Of former years; yes, Sir. 

. And is that statement of the census taken from the official census ?— 
A. The statement of the census is taken from the returns of the census 
in the office of the secretary of state. 

q. Is there any mode in which you can approximate the respective 
numbers of white and colored in any one of those counties where the 
last election returns did not distinguish ?-—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Explain how.—A. For instance: by the census in Lanrens County, 
the colored voting population is returned at 2,844 votes in that county. 
At the last election Mr. Chamberlain received 1,804 votes in that county. 
Well, I think both sides will agree that if there be a county in South 
Carolina where the canvass was reduced to arace issue it wasin Laurens; 
that is, as returned by the votes—the voters. I do not think that it 
would be contended or our side that there were two dozen white men in 
that county who voted the republican ticket; and if we were to allow’ 
such a claim, 1 have no doubt that it would be at once contended on the 
other side that there was no suvh number of white men in Laurens 
County who voted the republican ticket; so that it may be reason- 
ably set down that those 1,800 votes were colored votes that Mr. 
Chamberlain received. Now the vote of General Hampton is 2.916 in 
the same county. You will see that from the number of votes cast, and 
from the number entitled to vote in the census of colored voters, there 
were 1,040 colored voters to be accounted for. 

Q. Whof¥if they voted at all, must have voted for Hampton ?—A. Yes, 





‘sir. But it is clear that all did not vote, or else the aggregate of the 


Whole would have been greater by this 1,040 not accounted for on the 
republican vote. The white vote in Laurens, by the census. is 2,259. 
There were 2,916 votes cast for General Hampton, so that the difference 
between the white census of that county and the vote actually cast in 
1876 for Gen. Wade Hampton, in that county, must be either accounted 
for by an increase of the white votes over the census or by that number 
of colored voters voting for Mr. Hampton. I did not put any mark in 
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the columns, for this reason: There would be still between four and five 
hundred not accounted for in the vote that didn’t vote at all, according 
to the cevsus. I do not wish to enlarge, but [ think I can furnish the 
evidence that nearly the whole thousand of them did not vote at all. 

(. In Edgefield, the returns did not indicate any distinction between 
the whites and blacks?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. But did the ceusus ?—A. O, ves, sir; the census distinguished that. 
But in Edgefield there was only one or two precincts where the distine- 
tiou was observed. In fact, it is in evidence before another tribunal. 
By looking at the census table of 1875, it will be found that the white 
vote of Hdgefield is set down at 2,722. 
> By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. That is, of white persons above the age of twenty-one years ?—A. 
Of white persons above the age of twenty-one years entitled to vote. It 
is set down to be 2,722 colored, and the whites at 4,400. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 

Q. Just 4,400?—A. Yes, sir; just 4,400; making a total of 7,122 vot- 
ing population by that census. In the last election the total number of 
votes cast in Edgefield amounted to 9,374, of which Chamberlain re- 
ceived 3,107, and General Hampton received 6,267. 

Q. The number of votes which Chamberlain received there you esti- 
mate as colored votes, or nearly all so?—A. All parties agreed to that, 
sir. Iam not talking from my own impression; [am speaking from 
what is conceded, what is generally admitted by all persons—that there 
were not a dozen white men in Edgefield who voted the republican 
ticket. That is what is claimed on the other side. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). That may be all true, but I will not concede, on the other hand, 
that Hampton did not get a vast number of colored votes.—A. If you 
will permit, I will show why he could not have got the whole of this 
surplus vote from the colored people. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. You can state where the information can be found; there is no ob- 
jection to that.—A. Now, admitting the vote for Mr. Chamberlain to be 
3,107, there are 1,293 colored votes ' | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Colored votes yet to be accounted for?—A. One thousand two 
hundred and ninety-three colored votes to be accounted for. The white 
vote, by the census, was 2,722. The number of votes cast for General 
Hampton was 6,267, which is a vote of 3,545 in excess of the white vote. 
Deducting the 1,293 colored votes yet to be accounted for from the 3,540 
votes in excess of the white voting population, and still, with that al- 
lowance, there would be 2,252 votes cast in favor of thealemocratic 
party in excess of the white vote. 

@. And of all the colored voters and all the white voters shown 
in the census?—A, Yes, sir; in excess of the whole voting population. 

Mr. Merrimon. This evidence is put down without my consent; itis 
mere speculation. 

The WitnEss. My statement as to Edgefield is not speculation, bat it 
is the result of inquiry, and the result of arithmetic. I have in this — 
statement a column which shows the returns from all the counties eX 
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cept in Edgefield, where it is approximated, and in Williamsburgh 
there is one poll omitted; that is a small poll, and I have so marked it. 
Laurens is entirely omitted. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. With those exceptions, give what the result was.—A. The result 
shows in the several counties an aggregate increase of the white vote 
over the number of white persons over the age of twenty-one years by 
the census of 1875, of 6,732 for the State, while the excess of the colored 
vote over that census appears only in two counties, and amounts to 
928 in the aggregate; but the deficiency of the colored vote of 1576, as 
compared with the census of 1875, amounts to 7,180 for the whole State, 
while the decrease or deficiency on the part of the white vote in the 
counties where such decrease appears at all throughout the State, 
amounts to but 346. I would ask the attention of the committee just 
here, if Iam permitted to do so in further explanation, to Colleton 
County, which is a republican county. By the census in that county 
the colored male population over the age of twenty-one years amounts 
to 4,217. It will be seen that by the returns there were 4,728 colored 
persous who voted in that county, showing an increase of 511 colored 
votes in the last election over the census. Ido not know but it may 
have been presented before the committee. I mention it here because 
it has been in the newspapers sought to be charged that this is a fraud- 
ulent vote on the republican side in excess of the census. I was trying 
to ask the attention of the committee to the return of the vote for Mr. 
Chamberlain. which was but 4,163. Allowing that no white person at 
all voted in that county for Mr. Chamberlain, his vote is less than the 
colored vote alone, so that the benefit of that increase over the census 
does not appear from the returns to have been given to Mr. Chamber- 
Jain or to have accrued to him. 

@. Wedo not care about going into the vote for governor.—A. I only 
mention that because there is a column of the vote for governor in the 
table. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I have objected to the reception of this table; but taking it to be 
true for the purpose of this cross-examination, or for the purpose of ex- 
amination at all, tell us definitely how it is made up—from what data.— 
A. From several data. In the first place, the two first colamns, showing 
the number of white persons who voted at the last election and the 
number of colored persons who voted, are taken from the commissicn- 
ers’ returns and the managers’ precinct-returns for the last election. 

Q. This datais not taken from the official returns in the secretary of 
State’s office ?—A. That is the only return we have, the commissioners’ 
and managers’ returns that come to the board of State canvassers. 

Q. Is that table made up from the returns in the office of the secretary 
of state, and the returns for governor in the office of the clerk of the 
legislature ?—A. No, sir; I took it from the face of the returns. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. You took it from the official returns ?—A. From the face of the 
returns as they came into the secretary’s office, from the board of State 
Canvassers without reference to any subsequent action. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You did not go back to the counties to see the returns there ?—A. 
It is not made up from the returns as they are in the counties, bnt as 
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they are in the returns made to the State board of canvassers. Those 
are the only returns that are in the counties; these are only duplicates 
filed there; the originals come here; they do not remain in the coun- 
ties. ‘The managers’ precinct- returns come here, and accompanying 
them isa consolidated statement of the commissioners of the county. 

@. This is made up from data in the office here?—A. That is what 
this was made up from. 

@. Do you know the aggregate republican vote of the State, without 
reference to majorities at all, at the late election ; did the republican 
ticket receive the largest vote that it ever received in the State?—A, 
Yes, sir. 

@. The white vote was largely in excess of what it has ever been be- 
fore ?—A. Yes, sir. The republican vote was probably eight, or it might 
be ten. thousand more than it had been hefore. I will say six or eight 
thousand, probably, while the democratic vote was from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand larger. 

@. I will ask you this: whether there has ever been an election since 
the reconstruction policy of Congress went into operation that brought 
out the fall white vote at the polls ?—A. Why, I should think so. 

Q. You differ very widely from others in that; give us the basis of 


your information.—A. I will tell you why I say so. In 1870 we had a_ 


campaign as exciting on the part of the democrats and the republicans 
as this campaign has been; when there seemed to be as much interest 


taken in the canvass as there has been taken in this; when the turbu- 


lence and violence on their part was as great as it has been in this cam- 
paign, and, if anything, greater. 

ORS | want to ask the witness one other question that I omitted to ask 
him under its proper head: whether within the last six or eight months 
any arms or ammunition has been issued to the militia ?—A. I am not 
aware of it. 

@. Would it have come under your official notice if it had ?—A. No, 
sir; not personally. Applications for ordnance and such things go di- 
rectly to the adjutant and inspector general, as the ordnance and inspec- 
tion officer. 


FRANK H. EATON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., Junuary 6, 1877. 
FRANK H. EATON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Columbia. 

Q. How long have you resided in Columbia ?—A. About two years. 

Q. What official position, if any, have you held ?—A. United States 
commissioner. 

(. How long have you held that office ?—A. About eight years; evel 
since I have been in South Carolina. 

Q. You may state whether or not you were in the county of Barnwell 
doring any portion of October last.—A. I was. is 

(). Had you any conversation with any democrats in that county in 
regard to alleged intimidation ?—A. Yes, sir; a great deal. f 

Q. If you h: aa any conversation with any of the democratic persons 
who were charged with intimidation, you may state it.—A. I had com 
tinual conversation with them, I might Say. val 


FRANK H. EATON—INTIMIDATION. ATT: 





Q. State any conversation that you had with any person charged with 
ee antion —A. I would issue a warraut and arrest a person ‘charged 
with intimidation, and he would be brought before me, and I would 
have a conversation with him; but there” were, perhaps, fifty or one 
hundred such cases. I do not refer to any particular conversation; I 
merely say | had general conversations. Then I had a conference with 
leading democrats of the country—such men as Johnson Hagood and 
others. 

Q. Mr. Hagood has been before this committee, and you can state 
any conversation you had with him.—A. It would be simply to the effect 
that they denied that anything of that kind had occurred. I can’t recall 
any Special conversation. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). These parties all gave recognizances or bonds for their appear- 
ance ?—A. Yes, sir; wherever they were arrested. A good many we 
did not succeed in arresting. There was one case of intimidation I have 
neglected to mention. [t was at a public meeting; I suppose it would 
come under that head. It was while a republican was speaking. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). You can state that.—A. There was a republican meeting held in 
Blackville on some day during the month of October; [don’t remember the - 
day. After the meeting was organized, and while a republican speaker 
was addressing the meeting g, a body of mounted white men commenced 
riding by the stand ; and as they rode by they yelled and howled, but 
otherwise they did not interfere with the meeting. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were they armed with pistols, and so forth?—A. I was not near 
enough to see them; I was some distance from them, and did not see 
any arms. They had banners flying, and such as that. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). Did you observe the inscriptions on their banners ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You may state what those were.—A. “ Vote for Tilden,” “ Vote for 
Hampton,” and such as that. They rode by several times in this way, 
and then they organized a meeting of theirown. About two hours after 
that one of the party came over to the republican meeting. 

(). One of the democrats?—A. One of the democrats. He forced his 
Way up to the stand when Mr. George W. Clark was speaking; I saw 
him force his way to the stand; and he has since been arrested for acts 
that he committed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. What was the charge?—A. An attempt to shoot the speaker. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. Did he or not enter into a recognizance for his appearance ?—A. I 
had him confined in the back part of my office, intending to do nothing 
about the matter until the meeting was ov er. The captain of the 
body of men in town came to me and begged that I would release him. 
He went to all the republicans there, and especially Mr. Clark, with the 
Same request, and promised that his future behavior should be good; 
and finally Mr. Clark asked me to release him if he would apologize, as 
he offered todo. The feeling was very much excited there, and we did 
hot wish to show any undue strictness. I released him upon the prom- 

| Ise of the leader of that body of men he came into town with, and the 
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leader of another body of men—we call them leaders of rifle-clubs, though | 
they said they were not leaders of rifle-clubs—that he should go right 
home and behave himself. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Did he apologize at all for it?—A. No, sir; we could not find Mr. 
Clark there that day. He apologized to me and all the rest of us, but 
we could not find Mr. Clark, or no doubt he would have apologized to 
him. 

(J. What was his apology ?—A. That he did not know what he was 
about and was sorry for it; and immediately after he left he rushed up 
to the stand and swore that he would kill the damned son of a bitch 
any way; that was just as soon as he got out. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Laurens 
Court-House. 

Q. State anything that occurred within your observation there tend- 
ing to show intimidation.—A. About eleven o’clock on the night preced- 
ing the election a violent noise commenced in the public square. I never 
heard so much noise made in any night in my life—yelling and howling 
and cursing, and discharging of guns and pistols. Of course I could 
not say who it was, but the cheers were for Hampton and for Tilden. 
In the morning, about six o’clock, before daylight, I got up, and found 
the town full. Well, I say full; there was, at least, a thousand men, I 
should say; nearly all of them had on red shirts or blue shirts, with 
feathers in their hats, and most of them had on pistols; I could see the 
pistols plainly; they didn’t attempt to conceal them. These men just 
collected and crowded around the polls, and, as near as I could distin- 
guish anything, there seemed to be no opportunity for republicans to 
get to those polls to vote; but it was very dark, and I could not see 
any violation of law committed, though I could hear, in every direction, 
the yelling and noise, and I could see that they were all white men and 
that no colored men were there. That was the impression on my mind, 
though I did not see it. Then I watched, and I saw some colored men 
come up to vote, and as they went up to vote I could hear through the 
crowd such threats and curses of every description concerning men who 
were going to vote. I tried to get my eye on them ; Captain Ladd was 
with me, and we tried to identify the persons who were doing it, in order 
that we might arrest them, but it was very dark and we could hardly 
see; we could hear it and that was all. The leading republicans came 
to me and said to me—— 

@. You cannot tell what the complaint was, but if you took subse- 
quent action on account of that you can state that.—A. The republicans 
could not get up to those polls to vote, and some of them were going 
home. I said, ‘‘ Don’t let them go home. There is a long day before 
us. You shall all have a chance to vote.” One oF them said, “ They 
have arrested some immediately after voting.” I said, ‘Who has ar 
rested them?” He said, ** The trial-justice has issued warrants for their 
arrest.” Well, I had all those things to look after, and I then sent for 
the chairman of the democratic club and said to him, “ This thing must 
stop. 

Q. Referring to what ?—A. Referring to the crowd of white men 
Bare those polls. There were very near two hundred men around the 
polls. 

Q. About what time of day was that?—A. It had then got to be 
about seven o’clock in the morning. I said, “This must stop; either @ 





i 
way must be cleared to these polls or arrests must be made.” I said to 
him, ‘‘ I don’t wish to do anything to stir up strife here at all, but unless 
these republicans are given an opportunity to come to the polls I shall 
commence making arrests.” Well, everybody was very much excited, 
but he finally said that it should be stopped, and he then went and 
called away some persons who appeared to have been making a noise, 
and whom he knew, but I didn’t know, and it was quiet then. I then 
went over to the trial-justice’s office to see what arrests had been made, 
and I found that he had issued warrants in a legal manner for the arrest 
of persons charged with voting improperly, they being under age or 
non-residents. He asked meif he had any authority to do it, and | told 
him certainly he had. While I was in his office a prisoner was brought 
in charged with voting under age. The evidence against him was 
simply this, given by a white man: “I know this man; he was born 
about the same time I was, and I don’t think he is twenty-one years of 
age.” Upon that evidence the trial-justice required the defendant to 
give bonds for his appearance at court. The crowd dispersed, and tbe 
trial-justice said to me, * Well, what do you think of this case?” I said 
to him, ‘‘ I think if you continue disposing of cases in this way you will 
find yourself in the United States court before many weeks.” He came 
to me a little time afterwards and said he had discharged the prisoner 
besides others who had been arrested in the same way. 

(). Was this trial-justice a democrat ?—A. I don’t know what he was. 

@. Was he a white man ?—A. A white man. It is very hard for me 

_to describe to you what the state of affairs was there that day, but I 
know how it looked and felt. It was my duty to arrest persons who 
violated the law, and I really could not see any open violation of law to 
put my fingers upon. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. You heard threats ?—A. Plenty of them. 

@. Give us an idea of the nature of those threats, when they were 
Swearing in the manner you have described when the colored people 
came up to vote.—A. One of them would say, “There is a republican.” 
Another one would say, ‘If he votes we will have him in jail; let him 
vote the republican ticket and we will starve him;” and with curses 
which I do not repeat—violent curses. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. And those statements were made within the hearing of the persons 
who were advancing to vote?—A. O, yes; there was a large crowd 
there, and we could hear it in every direction. It seemed to me that it 
required a pretty courageous colored man to vote the republican ticket 
there that day. That is the way I looked at it, and yet, at the same 
time, there was not any open violation of law that I saw. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Any actual force—is that what you mean ?—A. No actual force ; 
I didn’t see any of that. I tried to get some republicans to go back 
and vote who had started home. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. State what you know in regard to that. I was going to inquire 
_ whether that caused any republicans to leave without voting.—A. It 
did. I met a party going home, and I stopped them. 
Q. What time of the day was that ?—A. I should say that it was 
past eight o’clock in the morning; some of them came back at my re- 
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quest, and others would not come. I don’t know whether they went 
home or not,; they said they were going home. 

Q. You can state whether those colored men that you met appeared 
to be intimidated or frightened; state the facts.—A. They were not 
frightened at that particular moment, but they thought it was not pru- 
dent for them to go to the polls. They were away from the polls when 
I saw them. I was at the breakfast table next morning at the hotel, 
and there were about fifteen men, with red shirts, also at the table. 
As soon as I sat down they commenced. The first remark was, 
‘That damned Yankee son of a bitch.” They came over to that 
end of the table. Another man said, ‘‘ We will see what sand 
he has got in his craw to-day.” Another said, *“ Yes, God damn 
him,. we will bang bim before he leaves town.” Well, these ex- 
pressions were very pleasant to a man who was trying to eat his 
breakfast. All such remarks as these were bandied about at the table, 
and I was alone at the table where there were fifteen of them. I got 
up and went over to Major Stewart’s quarters. He was stationed some 
little distance away, and he took his hat and came over after he had 
eaten his breakfast. Major Stewart then said to us, *‘ It will be unpleas- 
ant and perhaps not safe for you to be about town to-day, and you had 
better stay in my qui irters.” So I staid with him that day, and the 
next morning he sent us under guard of a detachment of soldiers to the 
railroad. It is not evidence for me to say that I didn’t dare to go to 
the railroad without a guard, but I certainly didw’t. I didn’t consider 
my life safe at all. I was certainly intimidated to that extent. I didn’t 
stir out of the house the day after the election. The town was full of 
men, and I am told it was full of whisky, and they made threats that 
they were going to hang one of the negroes .who was there and Mr. 
Owens, who was a leading republican there. I didn’t consider it safe 
to go to the railroad without a guard; the railroad was nine miles off. © 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. Youarea United States commissioner, having your office in Colum- 
bia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. Who sent you down into Barnwell ?—A. I went at the request of 
Governor Chamberlain. 

@. What right had he to request you?—A. He had no right to re- 
quest me; he requested me to go. 

Q. At whose instance did you go?7—A. Well, I know that he requested — 
me ‘after consultation with Mr. i eer the district attorney. 

Q. Did Mr. Corbin send you down there. also 7—A. Neither of them — 
sent me down there. I was not under the orders of either one. | 

Q. Well, you went at their suggestion ?—A. I went at their sugges- 
tion; yes, sir. 3 

Q. You arrested a great many men down there ?—A. Well, I arrested — 
a number of persons. 

@. How many ?—A. I think I arrested between forty and fifty. 

Q. Did you arrest anybody but white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many negroes did you arrest ?—A. I arrested four. F 

(). Democratic negroes, or republican negroes ?—A. Democratie ne r 
groes. 

@. Were the white men that you arrested all democrats 1A. Vey, ‘ 
sir. 


(. You did not arrest any republicans at all ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. What became of the men that you bound over ?—A. Lam sure I 
dou t Know. i 


>. 


— 
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_ Q. You say you took the recognizances of these men for their ap- 
pearance at court ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. What court?—A. The United States circuit court at this place. 

-Q. When ?—A. The fourth Monday in November, I think. 

@. Do you know whether they came here according to the tenor of 

their recognizances 7—A. I know that some came here. 

@. What was done with them ?—A. That is a matter which the dis- 
trict attorney knows more about than I do. I had no more to do with 
them after I took their bonds. 

@. You say the white folks there did not apply for process. Did the 
black folks apply to you to sue out process against the white people 7?— 
A. Well, the black folks seemed to be the ones that were suffering and 
not the white folks. 

Q. You got information from one side ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And not from the other side ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you send out for these black folks?—A. No, sir. 

@. They came voluntarily ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you take a deputy marshal down with you ?—A, No, sir; 1 
did not take one with me; one came there a few days after I had been 
there. 

(). Where was he from 7?—A. From Charleston. 

@. How did you get jurisdiction to issue a warrant against a man at 
the place where this meeting was held which you spoke of a while 
ago ?—A. It was a violation of a statute of the United States. — 

@. What statute ?—A. If I had the General Statutes I think I could 
refer to it. 

@. State the offense with which he was charged.—A. He was charged 
with interfering with persons who were engaged in the support of cer- 
tain electors for President and Vice-President of the United States. I 
think that was the charge; it was “in support” or “in advocacy,” I 
don’t remember the exact words of the statute. [The Revised Statutes 
of the United States were handed to the witness.] I don’t remember 
the exact statute I arrested him under, but I would arrest him under 
section 5508, ‘If two or more citizens conspire,” &c. 

@. Was the man drunk ?—A. He had been drinking. 

@. Was he drunk ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was he not drinking and just slashing around there generally ?— 
A. No, sir; he was sober enough to realize his condition afterward. 

@. You sobered him ?—A. I think very likely. 

@. Did you have any evidence before you of conspiracy ?—A. No 
further than he came with a body of men, and came in company with 
them to the speaker’s stand. There was no examination gone into; the 
Warrant was issued and he was finally discharged on the promise of his 
friends for his good behavior. 

Q. You didn’t try him ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You had no evidence before you at all when you issued the war- 
rant?—A. I think there was. 

Q. What do you say about that 7—A. I say that the warrant issued 
upon the affidavit of a citizen of the county, that he had violated the 
laws of the United States. 

_ Q. You did not make the charge that broad, did you?—A. I don’t 
_ Temember the exact language of the charge, but that was the substance 
_ of the charge. 

Q. Who made the affidavit ?—A. Mr. George Osgood. 

Q. How did you happen to go up to Laurens to attend the election ?— 
_ A. I was requested by a certain gentleman in this town. 
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Q. Who was he?—A. Capt. T. C. Dunn was one. 

Q. Who is he ?—A. He is comptroller- general. 

Q. Who else requested you to go?—A. Governor Chamberlain. 

Q. What office did you exercise up there—United States commis- 
sioner 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there no United States commissioner up in that section of 
the State?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. How far is it from Columbia up there ?—A. I should say it is about 
eighty miles. I don’t know exactly. 

Q. Did you intimidate anybody up there that day 7—A. I don’t think 
I did. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you think you intimidated that trial-justice 7—A. Well, I think 
I stopped him from issuing any more warrants in the way he was doing. 
You can call that intimidation if you want to. 

@. Were you not sent up there to let the people understand that you 
were the United States commissioner and that you came up there to 
exercise your office on the day of election?—A. I don’t know whether 
I was or not. 

@. Was it not the object to brandish your office in the face of the 
‘people on the day of theelection and alarm them?—A. No, sir; I was sent 
there to preserve the peace. It was expected that there would be vio- 
lence in Laurens County, and it was necessary that a United States 
.commissioner should be there to preserve the peace. Those were the re- 
quests made to me by those gentlemen who sent me, that I should go 
there in the interests of peace; that all we wanted was a peaceful and 
quiet election. I was there in the interests of such an election; and if 
I saw any disturbance, I was going to try to arrest the parties who- 
created it, in order that the peace might be preserved. 

(). Was it your business to arrest them ?—A. It was my business to 
issue warrants. 

Q. It was your business to sit in your office until somebody applied 
for a warrant, was it not?—A. I have never read any instructions to 
United States commissioners, and can’t answer that. | 

Q. Was there any code in this State which authorized a judge to go 
out and hunt up cases to be brought before him, and the witnesses for 
those cases ?—A. I was not hunting up witnesses particularly. 

@. You have told us that you were around the ballot-box?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And, you went to see the trial-justice, and questioned his author- 
ity ?—A. I didn’t question it. He asked me a question, and I answered 
it. I told him,I thought if he had any more men arrested on such 
charges as that he would find himself in a United States court. 

(@. He had at that time discharged his office and made his ruling and 
decision ?—A.;He had made a decision. 

Q. He had gone through the form of making a decision, and bound the 
defendant over, and you told him that if he made any more decisions 

like that, you thought he would find himself in the custody of the United 
States ?—A. I told him if he bound over men upon such pretexts as 
that, I thought he would find himself in a United States court. 

@. Did you have any right to tell him that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you any authority to do so?—A. No, sir; no official authority 
at all; but I have got the same right that I have to tell any citize 
what I think of; his conduct. 

Q. Do you think that that was not calculated to intimidate him ?—A. 
I don’t know whether it, was calculated to intimidate him or not. It 
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was not told him to intimidate him; it was told him to lead him to do 
his duty, and nothing else. , 

Q. You had a deputy marshal there 1A. Yes, sir. 

@. The Army was there ?—A. The Army was there, of course, 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. The red-shirts were all there?—A. Yes, sir; the red-shirts were 
there, too. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Were the negroes there ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did any of them vote there that day ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Were any negroes there the night before 2—A, I didn’ t see any. 
I understood there were. 

@. Was there not a crowd of negroes there the night before, and do 
you not know it of your own knowledge ?—A. I heard that there was a 
crowd of negroes there, but I do not know it of my own knowledge. I 
heard that they were in the court-house, but I didn’t see them. 1 didn’t 
go there. 

Q. You thought it was a very striking fact, showing intimidation, 
that there should be a crowd around the ballot-box early in the morn- 
ing 7—A. I know it was a striking fact, and caused intimidation. 

@. You had never seen that before anywhere, had you?—A. Yes, sir; 
but I had never seen any such crowd as this around the ballot-box, and 
1 hope I never shall again. 

Q. Is it not usual for everybody to go up to the ballot. box that is 
anxious to vote?—A. Yes, sir; it is very usual. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Is it usual for armed men to go around that way making threaten- 
ing demonstrations ?—A. No, sir; I never saw it before an election. — 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 6, 1877. 
JAMES G. THOMPSON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Columbia, S. C. 
ie: How long have you resided here?—A. I have resided here since 

73. 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am editing a newspaper, and 
have been ever since I have been here, except for a short time. 

Q. Did you attend a political meeting at Edgefield during the last 
political campaign ?—A. I attended it as a United States commissioner. 

Q. At what time was that meeting held?—A. It was on Saturday, I 
think, the 14th of October. It was the first meeting that was announced 
by the executive committee for the republicans after the nomination. 

Q. You may state what, if anything, you saw at that meeting in the 
way of an apparently organized and armed body of white men. if there 
Were any there, state the number. 

The Witness. Shall I make my statement in a kind of narrative? 

Mr, CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what you saw and know. 

Mr. CAMERON. State what came under your own observation. 
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The WitTNEss. I went there, as I said before, as a United States com- 
missioner.* There were six or seven marshals attended with me. In 
approaching town, which is eight miles from the railroad, I saw large 
numbers of men on horseback, uniformed in red shirts, and most of them 
carrying pistols that were strapped to their waists. These men were 
assembling gradually until the town was very thoroughly filled with them. 
It is a small town. I[ attended for a few moments a meeting inthe pub- 
lic square—went up and looked at it. It was addressed by General 
Butler for a few moments only, when I was there. 

During his speech he said that it had been determined not to attend 

the republican meeting and ask for a division of time, as had been con- 
templated. I only staid there a moment, and then went up to the repub- 
lican meeting which was held in a grove about a quarter of a mile from the 
town. I there took a position on the porch of a dilapidated school-house 
to observe what was going on. The meeting was organized and had 
probably been in progress an hour, or an hour and a half, when General 
Butler rode up and asked permission to bring his men around to the 
meeting and give it a cheer, as he said. He did not address his con- 
versation to me; he spoke to Colonel Lowe, who was United States com-: 
missioner. Colonel Lowe told him that he must use his own discretion 
about it, and that he could not give him any information. General 
Butler said that his men wanted to come, and that he meant to bring 
them anyhow. In a moment or two afterward I observed his men 
coming down a hill toward the meeting. They were all in uniform and 
rode four abreast; and they went down the hill and across the branch and 
came up where the meeting was and passed completely around the meet- 
ing, leaving a considerable space between the meeting and the horse- 
men, which would vary probably from ten to fifteen feet. 
_ Q. Did you observe whether they were armed or not ?—A. Well, 
nearly all of them were; I didn’t look at every man, of course, but the 
great majority of them were armed, some with not more than one pis- 
tol, and some had two. 

Q. Were those pistols strapped around them so that they were ob- 
servable?—A. Yes, sir; generally. There might have been a great 
many there that did not have them strapped around them, and there 
might have been some without any pistols, but the great majority, 1 
should say, were armed. 

Q. At what number would you estimate these horsemen ?—A. My- 
self and Colonel Lowe, after they went away, made an estimate of them 
by the ground they had occupied while stationary. They halted for 
ten or fifteen minutes at one point after they encircled the meeting, 
and the head of the column went back the same road they had come, so 
that they passed completely around the meeting, and when they reached 
the other end of the column they halted and remained stationary for 
probably ten or fifteen minutes. We made an estimate of the number 
of feet a horse would take up—and there were four abreast—and from 
these data we made a guess at the distance occupied, and concluded 
that there were about sixteen hundred. In making that estimate I 
gave about 15 or 16 feet to a horse, and I made an estimate that there 
were about that many. There was an Army officer out there after- 
ward, also; he made an estimate, which was about the same. 

(). Under whose command did those men appear to be ?—A. They ap- 
peared to be under the command of General M. C. Butler. He stationed 
himself somewhat as a colonel or general would to review troops, and 
he had a number of aides with him. I heard him give one order, which 
was for the column to move on; and he sent an orderly out to the head 
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of the column, with his compliments to somebody, for the head of the 
column to move on. . 

@. Did they appear to be under a state of discipline?—A. Yes, sir. 
There were one or two men that fell out from the ranks, but General 
Butler sent and ordered them all into the ranks again. One or two 
seemed to be unruly and rode out toward the meeting; and one of them 
got into an altercation with a colored man and was ordered back. They 
all seemed to be under excellent control. 

Q. Did you attend any other meeting during the campaign 7—A. Yes, 
sir; the following Wednesday after that I went to Abbeville. I arrived 
there the day before the meeting took place. I had to go up the day 
before, and there we were informed by a committee of the democrats 
and of the republicans that they had an agreement by which they would 
hold two meetings. It had been anticipated by the democrats that they 
would do as they had been doing during the campaign before—come to 
the republican meeting and have joint discussions, and it had been de- 
cided by the republicans not to do so any longer; and there they had 
decided, although both parties were present in town, not to have the 
meeting together, but that each party should hold the meeting at a dif- 
ferent place. After the democratic meeting met there was a parade of 
the mounted men—a very large parade. They were all uniformed in 
red shirts ; the display of arms there was not nearly so great as it was at 
Hdgefield, but the numbers were about the same; I should think prob- 
ably more. I hadn’t a good opportunity to estimate the numbers as L 
could not see them all at once, but as they went riding by two and two, 
they occupied, L thougbt, about two miles. 

q. Did you observe under whose command they appeared to be at 
Edgefield ?— A. I do not know who commanded them. I don’t think I 
learned at all who it was. General McGowan was there, but I don’t 
think he was in command; and Colonel Cothran was there also, but I 
don’t know who commanded them. 

Q. Under what discipline did they appear to be?—A. They seemed 
to be in as good a state of discipline as a cavalry regiment would be. 
1 think the next Saturday after that I attended a meeting at New- 
berry. There were a large number of white men, estimated at 1,000 or 
1,200, who were uniformed with red shirts and all mounted; they at- 
tended the republican meeting, and broke it up, 

(. State the facts in regard to that meeting.—A. That was held at 
the court-house, right in the center of the town—rather a contracted place 
to hold a meeting—and the cavalry took possession of the front of the 
court-house with their horses, and the steps in front of the court-house 
were to be the stand from which the speakers were to address the meet- 
ing. They succeeded in taking possession with their horsemen of the 
front of the building and one side of it, and that forced all the republi- 
cans around to the back end of the building, so that they could not 
hear what was going on. The cheering for Hampton and Tilden and 
So on prevented the republican speakers from being heard at all, and 
they had to abandon the meeting and give it up for that day. 

Q. Was that meeting called exclusively as a republican meeting ?—A. 
Yes, sir; I saw the hand-bills that were posted all around town, and 
it was published in the newspapers that it was to be a republican meet- 
ing. The committee then appointed another meeting for Abbeville and 
lattended that also. At that second meeting there was no demonstra- 
tion at all. Everything was entirely quiet, and the republicans had 
their meeting by themselves, and there was no display of arms at all. 
It was a pertectly quiet meeting. 


. 


Q. Did you attend any other meeting?—A. No, sir; those are the 
only three meetings I attended during the campaign. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You did not mention what paper you were editor of 9—A. I am 
now, and have been since I have been in Columbia, the editor of the 
Union-Herald. 

Q. State whether at any time you ceased to be for an interval the 
editor of that paper?—A. Yes, sir; I think for about three weeks I 
ceased to. be the editor of the paper. 

Q. What time was that ?—A. It was the latter part of September. 

(). Was there any special reason for that?—A. Yes, sir; there was. 
Do you want me to state ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The Wi1tngEss. I did not wish to support one of the candidates on 
the republican ticket. 

(Q. Who was he ?—A. Mr. Elliott, candidate for attorney- -general. 

Q. But afterward you became the editor and did support him ?—A. 
I did not become the editor again until after the election. I wrote for 
the paper considerable, but I was not the editor of :t. 

Q. State whether you at any time had any connection with the 
Freedmen’s Bank at Beaufort ?—A. I never had any connection with it. 

Q. Did you have any business with it?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What business did you have with it ?—A. I borrowed money from 
it. 

-Q. How much?—A. Well, I don’t know; I borrowed at different 
times a good many thousands of dollars. 

(. Give us an idea of the amount?—A. I can hardly tell; first and 
last, as depositor and borrower from it, I had a great many transactions 
with it, probably involving forty or fifty thousand dollars. 

@. Did you pay up your indebtedness to that bank ?—A. No, sir; I 
owe the bank some money now. 

(. How much ?—A. Well, I should think my present indebtedness 
to the bank may be five or six hundred dollars. It is now in process of 
settlement. The only question about it is in regard to the amount of 
interest, I believe. 

Q. Was there any disturbance about the debt that you owed from 
time to time?—A. No, sir; not that I know of, except that in 1872, 
just before the bank failed, I borrowed some money from it and gave 
certain State paper as collateral security for the money. I borrowed 
$2,900 from it in 1872, and I gave the cashier of the bank about $10,000 
of State securities as collateral. 

@. What sort of securities were they ?—A. They were bills against 
the State for various purposes; among the rest were bills of my own 
against the State for printing, stationery, and boeks that I had fur- 
nished to the State. Those bills, on account of the bad eredit of the 
State and the failure of the State to pay, became comparatively worth- 
less for a long time, and I was unable to pay what I owed the bank; 
but since that time the bank has been nearly paid up. 

@. They kicked up a dust about it because you could not pay your 
debt; was that it ?—A. There was no dust kicked up about it. 

Q. "Was there any trouble about it in any way ?—A. Nothing, except 
what the democrats made here in Columbia. A statement of the indebt- 
edness to the bank was published, and my name was published as one 
of the debtors. The only feeling that there was kicked up about it was 
that while I was a debtor to the bank I became satisfied that the bank 
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was going to break, (I was then editing a paper in Beaufort,) and I 
thought the depositors would lose their money. Most of them were 
very poor people and were patrons of my paper, and I advised them not 
to deposit in the bank. Mr. Sperry, who was agent of the bank, came 
down there and made a speech, in which he assured the people that the 
United States Government was responsible for all the deposits in that 
bank, and I denounced that as not true; and I could probably have 
settled up my accounts against the bank had it not been for the hard 
feeling which Mr. Sperry became possessed of in consequence of my 
course in regard to that matter. It has been a serious loss to me, how- 
ever. 

Q. Are you'very unfriendly to the democrats here in this State ?—A. 
Not very. | 

@. Are you the correspondent of the New York Times in this State ?— 
A. I correspond with it now. 

Q. Recently a letter appeared in that newspaper about General 
Hampton ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Are you the author of that letter.?—A. No, sir; I never saw that 
until I saw it in the paper. Iam not the regular correspondent of the 
Times. I only write to that as a matter of business, as I do occasion- 
ally for the New York Tribune, Cincinnati Commercial, and the Chicago 

- Tribune. I correspond with all of them just as a matter of business. 

(. You said to us a while ago that you went to Edgefield as United 
States commissioner; do you hold that office now ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other offices ‘have you held ?—A. [I never held any other 
office here. 

Q. Have you held another office in this State ?—A. No, sir; I was a 
member of the first constitutional convention that was held in this 
State in 1865, under Governor Perry. 

Q. Why did you go to Edgefield as commissioner ?—A. I went there 
as a commissioner to enforce 

@. They do not have to take United States commissioners along to 
republican meetings, do they ?—A. It was thought that it would have a 
soothing effect for one to go, and it did have. 

@. They took you along as a sort of persuader ?—A. That is it. 

(). You did not go there to intimidate the people by brandishing your 
office in their faces ?—A. No, sir. 

(. How many deputy marshals did you take ?—A. Five or six. 

(. They took a commissioner and five or six marshals to attend that 
republican meeting ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They did not do you any violence that day 7—A. No, sir. 

@. Was there no marshal there in that section of the country ?—A. 
I don’t know that there was. 

Q. Give us the names of those marshals that went there.—A. One of 
them was Colonel Lowe. I didn’t have anything to do with the mar- 
Shals, in selecting them, or anything of that kind. Qne of them was 
ein Ladd; Pat Kirkland was another, and there were three others, 

think 

Q. At whose suggestion did you go there ?—A. I went there at the 
Suggestion of the United States commissioner, Mr. Wallace. 

Q. Did Mr. Wallace go there himself?—A. No, sir; he didn’t go. 

@. He sent all these deputies?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you not think the whole of you were about equal to a wagon- 
load of guns and pistols?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Was it common to take deputy marshals and commissioners around 
to these republican meetings 7?—A. It was not done except in those three 
‘cases, I believe. 
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Q. What cases were those?—A. The ones that I have mentioned— 
Newberry, Edgefield, and Abbeville. Those all occurred the first week 
that the campaign opened, and it was done as a measure of protection, 
I think. 

(). Did you arrest anybody ?—A. No, sir; no one was arrested during 
the whole time. 

-‘Q. And yet the whole crowd of republicans were intimidated by these 
desperadoes with their pistols ?—A. I didn’t say that they were intimi- 
dated. I think if the deputy marshals and troops had not been there— 
though that is a question—they would have been intimidated; but, as 
it was, you see there were a number of other parties intimidated. 

Q. Those fellows had rather a wholesome fear of United States com- 
missioners and marshals, had they not ?—A. Well, they seemed to have. 

Q. The intimidation was on the other shoulder that time?—A. It 
seemed so, but they didn’t seem to mind it much; they were all in tol- 
erably good spirits. 


JOHN A. LYLES, CHESTER COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 6, 1877. 
JOHN A. LYLES (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Chester. 
 Q. What is your age?—A. I am going on twenty-five years old. 

@. How long have you lived in Chester?—A. I have been living there 
rising six years, more or less. 

(. Where were you on the day of the last election?—A. In Chester. 

Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you vote the republican ticket that day ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. You may state whether or not any democrats told you that unless 
you voted the democratic ticket they would not furnish you any employ- 
ment.—A. Yes, sir; I was told that. 

Q. Now tell this committee just what was said to you, and by whom 
it was said.—A. Well, the business I have followed was shoemaking, 
and most of the citizens around town there said—that was their word— 
that if we didn’t vote with them they would not give us any work, and 
that was the cry on up until after the election ,had passed over. My 
father rented a house from Mr. Massey, a kind of a building that had a 
shoe-shop in it, but I didn’t live in the house. I told my father if he 
would rather not have me work in his house {[ would not do so, as I car- 
ried tickets around to.issue out on the day of the election. 

(. You may state whetber or not you have been denied work since 
the election because you voted the radical ticket.—A. Yes, sir, I have 
been denied work. 

Q. Had any white man told you that they would not furnish employ- 
ment to people who voted the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; white 
men told me that if I voted that way I could not get any more work. 

@. Do you know whether or not the democrats cheated some of the 
colored men into voting the democratic ticket by imposing tickets upon 
them that they did not want?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what you know of your own knowledge. 

The WitNEss. The tickets was red tickets, and both of the tickets 
had on the top some reading, and the men could not tell the difference 
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without they read them; and several of the men, after they had voted, 
asked me aboutit. Certain colored men was handling the red tickets, and 
they said they got the tickets from them. I told them that they were 
democratic tickets, and they said they had been told that they were re- 
publican tickets, and they all used them in that way. 

(. How long since you left home ?—A. [ left last week. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. They intimidated you so much that you voted the republican 
ticket ?—A. No, sir, they didn’t intimidate me. I thought that was 
right, and I done it. If they didn’t want to give me any work they 
could let it alone. 

@. You didn’t care whether they gave you any work or not, did 
you ?—A. Yes, sir; that is what [ have been living on ever since I 
was free. 

(). They had a right to give you work or not, as they pleased ?—A. I 
thought every free man had a right to do that. 

@. You had a right to vote as you pleased ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they had a right to vote as they pleased ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you come down here for?—A. To tell what I knew; 
that there was a lot of them kept from the polls on account of fear 
of losing their places; the white men on whose places they lived told 
them that if they voted the republican ticket they would not support 
them. 

@. Why did you not let these colored people come down and report 
themselves? Who told you to come down ?—A. No one at all. I was 
down here, and I knowed it was hard for these men to keep themselves 
and their families, because I wasn’t hardly able to keep mine by all my 
labor. 

(. Have you ever been arrested ?—A. I was arrested in Chester for 
intimidation. 

@. For intimidation of black men?—A. Yes, sir; that is what they 
tried to prove on me. R 

@. What else did they charge against you ?—A. Nothing else, only 
they told me that I had been voting against them long enough, and 
that if I didn’t go with them they would not give me no employment. 

_ Q. Then you came down to testify. How did you happen to know 
that this committee was here ?—A. I seen the committee here and I 
knew they were here. 

Q. How did you know it?—A. I think I saw them when they came 
here, if I am not mistaken. 

(. How did you know the committee was here?—A. I heard people 
Say that the committee was here; I disremember who, but that was the 
report, that the committee was here to find out how the votes and 
things went on. 

Q. Who was it told you that ?—A. I disremember now who it was. 

@. Can’t you remember somebody ?—A. No, sir; I can’t remember 
certain who it was, but I heard it, though. 

@. When were you summoned to come up here and testify before 
this committee ?—A. I had notice to appear here last week, I believe, 
about the middle of the week. 

Q. Why haven’t you come up here before now ?—A. I came when 
they called upon me, sir. 

@. You say you were not intimidated ?—A. No, sir, I wasn’t. They 
didn’t scare me to not vote the republican ticket, I was told that if I 
voted the republican ticket I had nary chance. 
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Q. You took your chance, did you not ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And did you not allow other folks to take their chances ?—A. I 
suppose so, sir. 
_ Q. You have come down here to tell the committee what you know 
about that?—A. I came to tell what I have seen, of my own knowl- 
edge. 

@. You voted the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. . 


—_— 


HENRY SPARNICK—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
HENRY SPARNICK sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I have resided in Aiken 
for the last four years. 

Q. Were you there during the last summer ?—A. I have not been in 
Aiken but one or two days since about the first of August. 

Q. Were you living in that county during the’ month of July, and 
prior to that time?—A. I was ; and prior to that time continuously. 

@. Are you a native of that county ?—A. I am a native of Charles- 
ton. 

Q. Did you hold any office there during the last summer you were 
there ?—A. I did, sir; I was probate judge of the county. 

@. Were you present in Hamburgh on the 8th of July last I—A. I 
was, sir; all day, from eleven in the forenoon until nearly six o’clock in 
the evening. 

(). Were you cognizant of any difficulty existing there between the 
white people and the colored people, or between Butler and any portion 
of the colored people tbere during the day ?—A. I was, sir. 

(). Please go on and give a statement of what you saw, and what was 
said by parties at the time —A. I was in Hamburgh, first on the 6th of 
July, two days preceding the 8th, to attend to some matters that. were 
purely personal to myself, and while there I understood that a trial was 
going on in the office of one of the justices, Judge Prince Rivers. I was 
attracted there from curiosity; I saw that there was a great crowd there, 
and I stepped in for a few moments, and upon my arrival there I was 
solicited by Attaway to represent him and the other officers of the mili- 
tia company there in a prosecution that was being conducted against 
them by Robert G. Butler, on behalf of one of his sons and his son-in- 
law, a man named Getzen. 

I consented to do so, professionally, and inquired into the nature of the 
prosecution. It was on a precept issued by Rivers against the officers 
of this company for obstructing the public highway in Hamburgh on 
the 4th day of Jaly. I examined the paper and found it was very de- 
fective; it was not a legal paper; it was not even a summons. 

Robert Butler, Henry Getzen, and a Rev. Mr. Mealing, and one or two 
others whom I don’t know—indeed I didn’t know the names of these 
gentlemen until afterward—were there. As soon as the case was called 
by Rivers it was announced to him by Attaway that I would appear for 
these men. Mr. Butler showed a great deal of indignation—— 

Q. A great deal of indigration?—A. A great deal of indignation; 
said that he was not advised that there were to be attorneys there, au 
that he had none himself, and asked for a postponement of the case 
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Upon that I suggested to Attaway that inasmuch as the paper was 
very informal, and as there appeared to be a good deal of feeling on 
the part of Mr. Butler and the other gentlemen who were there, I would 
withdraw from the case and then let Rivers take judgment if he wanted 
to, and that I could appeal the case for him afterward to the supreme 
court. 

I did that, sir, because I saw there was so much feelirg there that it 
might amount toa difficulty, as I thought, amongst these people; and I 
thought that the easiest way to get out of it was to submit to a judg- 
ment without employing any counscelatall. At that Attaway announced 
that I formally withdrew from the case. 

Witnesses were then brought up; the first one being Mr. Getzen. He 
gave his testimony, and Rivers allowed Dock Adams, the captain of this 
militia company, to cross-examine Mr. Getzen; and in thecourse of that 
Rivers adjourned the case untilthe following Saturday. I thought from 
the appearance of these gentlemen that they had become very much 
incensed at that alleged infraction of law on the part of the officers, and 
when I returned home to Aiken I conferred with one of my friends there 
who had been residing at Hamburgh for some time, and who hada good 
deal of influence there, and I told him that I apprehended that on the 
following Saturday some difficulty might grow out of the case. I asked 
him if he could not go and be present there. I thought that he by his 
presence there might act as a sort of peace-maker. He told me that he 
had other engagements, but would be glad to go otherwise; aud then I 
said that I would sacrifice my own engagements and goand atteid this 
trial, and if any difficulty did occur, endeavor to use my influence to 
prevent it. ; 

On the following Saturday I went to Hamburgh; but first, having 
Some business in Augusta, I went there at nine o’clock in the morning. 
Whilst in Augusta I met Mr. Butler. 

@. Which Butler?—A. Mr. Robert G. Butler. He was in a buggy 
and I was passing on the curb, and he called ne to Lim and commenced 
talking to me about this prosecution that took place on the previous 
Thursday. Itold him that I thought there was nothing in the case; 
that so far as the facts in the case had been developed by the testimony 
of Mr. Getzen there was really no legal case against these men; and that 
to push it further would be merely to excite feeling between the two 
peoples at a time when I thought it was necessary to have as much 
peace as possible, at the beginning of the campaign; that there had been 
already more or less feeling engendered about that between the whites 
and the blacks, and I asked him to abandon the prosecution ; that even 
if he did get a judgment, that it was a matter of appeal, and if it went 
up to a higher court it would not stand there a minute. 

He said he would do no such thing; that the negroes at Hamburzh 
had been very offensive ; that they had interfered with his son and son- 
in-law on the 4th July, and that he was determined that they should be 
punished ; that the case should be prosecuted, and so far as any bad 
feeling was concerned he didn’t care for that ; that some of his friends 
and neighbors from the country had been informed that the trial was to 
take place that evening, and that they would be there present. He said 
there would be twenty-five or thirty, or something of that kind. 

I said to him, “Mr. Butler, perhaps there will be two or three hun- 
dred.” He said, “ Well, yes, damn it, two or three thousand.” He 
Seemed to be very much inflamed about it, and from his general talk and 
_ demeanor I apprehended trouble. 

As soon as | left him I went to Hamburgh, and I got there about eleven 


4 


o'clock. Iconsulted with Mr. Samuel Spencer, a colored man there of 
property and influence—a man in whose character I had a great deal of 
confidence, who has always appeared to be, in my transactions with him, 
a man of coolness and quiet determination. I advised him confidentially 
of what had transpired between Robert Butler and myself in the course 
of that conversation. I asked him then to go to the officers of this com- 
pany and ask them, if the case was called at the hour appointed that 
afternoon, to attend at Rivers’s court and to submit to judgment, what- 
ever it might be; that in case he did inflict a judgment upon them, I knew, 
from the nature of the precept or informal paper, that that judgment 
would fail; that there would be no punishment, and that would be the 
easiest way out of the difficulty; that in case they didn’t do so I was afraid 
there was going to be a crowd there that afternoon, and some trouble 
might arise between the whites and the blacks. 

He promised me that he would do so, and I went off to a school meet- 
ing and remained until about three o’clock, or half past three probably, 
when the meeting adjourned, and { came out of the meeting with this man 
Spencer; and as we came out there rode into town Gen. M. C. Butler in a 
buggy, and he had an interview with Robert Butler, who also came in 
in a buggy, followed by this man Henry Getzen on horseback, with a 
Winchester rifle across the bow of his saddle. I remarked to Spencer at 
the time, ‘This looks to me like trouble was going to begin.” 

We saw men coming into town ; it was strange to see men come riding 
into town in that sort of way simply to attend a trial of a cause; and 
said I, ** Now you go up and see those officers, and tell them what I told 
you this morning; tell them to go right up to the court and stand judg- 
ment;” and a few minutes afterward this Henry Getzen rode up and 
told me that General Butler desired to see me; and I went to the place 
at which he said General Buter was waiting for me, and there | found 
General Butler and Robert Butler, and a moment or two afterward this 
man Getzen came in. 

General Butler said, ‘I am here to represent my cousin”—I think he 
called him cousin—* Mr. Robert Butler, in this matter, and I wish you 
to sit down and tell me what itis.” I told him exactly the nature of 
the case as it presented itself to me, and what advice I had given to 
these people about submitting to judgment. Mr. Robert Butler then 
spoke and said that they had been annoyed a great deal by the negroes” 
about there, and they wanted to get satisfaction, and that General But: 
ler had been brought there as their attorney to see that satisfaction was 
obtained. 

Geueral Butler asked me if I would not go to see the officers of this 
company and request them to call upon him at that place; that he de- 
sired to have a conversation with them; he desired to tell them what 
he thought it was necessary for them to doin order to prevent the 
possibility of difficulty in the future; that.a great deal of feeling had 
been growing between Mr. Robert Butler’s family and his immediate 
neighbors and these colored men in Hamburgh. I then said to him, 
‘¢ What will be your proposition ; what proposition do you make?” He 
said, ‘‘ Well, I think it would be necessary for them to apologize to my 
cousin and surrender their arms.” 

Q. Did he say to whom surrender their arms ?—A. No, I don’t think he 
did. Isaid, ‘ Well, general you know that I am, like yourself, just merely 
an incident in Hambuargh, because it is not a place that I have been in the 
habit of frequenting, and whilst I havea certain amount of influence, of 
course, with the colored people on account of my political affiliations 
with them, | cannot undertake to say that they will respond to your 
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request. J will do what I can to induce them todo so.” I said further, 
“ Suppose these negotiations or these propositions fail, will it be likely 
that there will be a collision?” He said he thought there would. I 
remarked to him rather jestingly, ‘** Well, as 1 am one of a few white 
‘radicals bere, if a collision takes place I suppose I will stand a pretty 
poor chance?” He said to me, “1 have no doubt that you will.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Who said that to you?—A. General Butler. I went off; I told 
him [ would go and see these men, and left him for that purpose. On 
my way to meet them, to see them, I met Mr. Spencer, the same person 
to whom I have already referred. He told me that he had been commis- 
sioned by them to go down and see General Butler, and see what he 
desired to have done. He asked me if I would not go into Rivers’s 
house, which is separate from his office, and await his return. I told 
him, yes, that would be very satisfactory to me; and I told him what 
General Butler has said tome; and I went up to Rivers’s. At Rivers’s 
house the officers of this company came. There we got into conversa- 
tion in referance to the matter; and in the mean while crowds of armed 
men commenced coming into town in squads, and things began to look 
very threatening. 

I waited at Rivers’s office until Spencer returned. All the officers of 
this militia company were present, and Rivers and two or three of the 
more prominent colored men of the place. Spencer returned and stated, 
as the substance of what General Butler had said to him, that the 
general desired these men to go down and see him at this place where 
he was staying at the grocery-store. 

We canvassed the matter, and we urged them to do it; that is, 
Spencer, Rivers, and myself united in urging these men to go down 
there and see General Butler. 

They were willing to do it, with the exception of Attaway. Attaway 
objected, because he said he was afraid of his life. He was afraid to go 
there because the men that were coming into town armed were assem- 
bled at that place and were stationed outside —— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. At the place where the proposed meeting was to be held ?—A. 
Yes, sir. It was at the store of a man by the name of Damm, a German 
there—a grocer. They were assembled there in very large parties, 
some on horseback and some on foot, and all of them, so far as I could 
observe, were very well armed. 

Afttaway protested that his life would be unsafe if he went down 
there; that it was simply a decoy to get the officers down there and 
then to sacrifice them. 

I said to him that I had a great deal of confidence in General Butler ; 
Thad known him quite a number of years; and that I thought they 
could rest very safely upon his assurances and upon his protection. I 
urged them earnestly to go. They declined; that is, Attaway declined, 
and they sent somebody else to see him again. 

®. To see Butler ?—A. To see Butler. I don’t recollect at this time 
who it was; I know that some one went down there to have a talk with 
Butler. There was another delay, and in the mean while Butler went 
up to Rivers’s office, two or three blocks away from where we were 
Seated, and in a few moments afterward sent Getzen down to Rivers’s to 
request Rivers to come up. We came down-stairs, and I saw Getzen, 
ped he communicated the message to me, and I begged Rivers to go 

ere. 
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Q. To his office?—A. To his office; and to go alone, in order to let 
these men see who had followed Butler there that he had confidence, | 
and that he was not afraid of a difficulty. He agreed with me in that 
view and went, so far as I know, alone; he started alone. Spencer and 
myself followed at-some distance to see whether there would be any 
disturbance or not. 

In the mean while the colored people were becoming very much ex- 
cited, and were gathering in the streets. I went among them and told 
them all to go in their bouses, and not to stand on the streets; that their 
presence there might aggravate the situation of affairs and might pro- 
duce a worse feeling than if there were none of them within sight; to 
leave this whole matter to be adjusted by Rivers and General Butler, if it 
could be adjusted. Rivers had gone but afew moments before I saw 
General Butler and his followers returning to the place where the confer- 
ence had originally occurred between himself and me. 


By Mr. CAMERON: ; 


Q. Right there in your statement, tell us about how many armed 
white men were on the streets at that time ?—A. So far as I could see 
there were not more than forty or fifty at that time. It had got to be, 
J presume, five o’clock in the evening; but they were coming in con- 
stantly in little groups. . 

After General Butler bad returned to this original place, I under- 
stood that he sent another message to these men to come and see 
him. About the same thing occurred again; that is, Attaway de- 
clined to go upon the same ground, and the others then agreeing that 
it was unsafe to go; that if it were possible to interview General Butler 
without the presence of these men that they would willingly consent to 
go; but these men following him from one place to the other created 
the belief on their minds, as they stated to me, that it was simply a 
decoy to get them down there. 

Mr. CorisT1Ancy. I will ask youif it created that impression on 
your mind ? 

The WITNESS. What was stated ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir—A. No, sir; it did not. I had confi 
dence in General Butler. I believed if he said to them that their lives 
would be safe, that they would be safe, and I so advised them at that 
time. But they declined; persisted in declining. 

I returned upon the street where the armory and General Butler’s 
headquarters, as I call them, were both located, within four blocks, and 
perbaps less. It was then about half past five. JI remained there and 
exerted my influence among the people to keep them out of the streets, 
and also to prevent any of the colored men from appearing on the streets 
with weapons. I saw but one of them with a gun, and he put his weapon 
up immediately. There was another, that was represented to me to be 
a town marshal, who had habitually carried weapons, and of course 1 
could not send him off the street. There was a great deal of agitation 
among the colored people. 

(. Were they alarmed ?—A. Yes, sir; very much alarmed. These 
negotiations, about which I cannot speak personally, because I was not 
present, continued in this way until about half past five, when I saw 
General Butler go across the bridge to Augusta, in company with Har- 
rison Butler; and I then spoke to Rivers and to Spencer, and told them 
what my impression of his leaving there was. I do not know whether 
you want that or not. 

(. You can state what you said to them was your impression. 
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_ Mr. Merrmon. He cannot state his conjectures. 

A. Well, about the reason of their going away. I went to Rivers or 
Spencer and told him that I saw it was impossible to avoid a difficulty ; 
that if they desired me to remain with them, I would do so; but that I 
felt, from the remark that General Butler had made to me, that if a diffi- 
culty came I would be sacrificed, inasmuch as I was the only white re- 
publican there; that I could lend them no possible assistance [ thought; 
that in that view it would be better perhaps for me to go over to Augusta 
and ascertain if possible the result of General Butler’s visit there, and 
the object of it. They agreed with me, and urged me to leave. Idid 
leave; I crossed the river to Augusta. In crossing I saw some armed 
men on horseback take what I supposed to be picket-posts. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Where ?—A. In the town of Hamburgh. I went over to Au- 
gusta—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Describe these men now; where they were stationed, and what 
they were doing.—A. They were simply taking station. I can say 
nothing more than that. I have seen a good deal of that sort of thing. 

(). You can indicate the points? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY, [to Mr. Merrimon.| You can get at that in your 
-eross-examination. 

Mr. CAMERON, [to the witness.] Go on with your statement. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. While you are there, state how many white men had accumulated 
in Hamburgh, as far as you saw.—A. As far as I saw, I presume there 
were seventy or eighty. That was about fifteen minutes to six o’clock. 
The last train that left for Aiken that evening left at six o’clock. I 
went over to Augusta and then lost sight of General Butler, inasmuch 
as he was riding and had the start of me, and I was walking. Between 
that time and the starting of the train I took what observation I could 
to see if I could find him. Finding that I could not find him, and be- 
lieving that my return to Hamburgh would result in just what I have 
already indicated in case of a difficulty, and apprehending that it would 
not be very pleasant to stay in Augusta in an event of that kind, I took 
the train and returned home. 

Upon my return home I went to the same gentleman that I had con- 
sulted before, and stated to him about what I thought the case was ; 
and I beard nothing more of it until two o’clock that night, when some 
of the refugees from Hamburgh came to Aiken and told us what had 
happened up to the time that they had left. 

Q. You crossed the bridge and went over into Augusta ?—A. I did. 

(. Did you at that time hear any talk as to any of the parties going 
over armed from Georgia?—A. I didn’t, sir; because there was a differ- 
ence of ten minutes, at the outside, from the arrival of General Butler 
to my arrival in Augusta. 

Q. Well, what was the outlook at the time that you finally left and took 
the train; did you see the party after the time you have spoken of ?— 
A. I had to see some of them in passing through Hamburgh; but very 

little, because where the excitement naturally lay was upon a street 
parallel and distant a block or two from the railroad, and what I could 
see was simply in a direct line down the bank of the river. 

Q. Well, what was appareut there?—A. Nothing could be seen, sir, 
Scarcely ; there seemed to be perfect quiet on that side. 

Q. You left before there was any firing?—A. Before there was any 
firing ; I left at six o’clock. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did you go there for on that day ? 

The Witness. On Saturday ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. : 

A. I went there because I apprehended a disturbance, and I went 
there for the purpose of advising the colored people in such a way as to 
prevent a conflict. 

().. Did you sustain any particular relations to them that warranted 
you in being their adviser on that occasion ?—A. I sustained simply 
this relation, that I was probably the most influential republican in 
the county of Aiken, and that [ had to a great extent control of the col- 
ored people there, and had very kindly support from them; and they 
had a good deal of confidence in me. They had always acted under my 
advice. 

(. It seems that they did not act under your advice that day 7—A. In 
what way, sir? . 

'Q. They put themselves in that drill-room, and organized themselves 
into a fortress there, at last. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. He don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. He says he saw them going in that direction. 

The WitTNEss. I saw them going there; yes, sir. 

@. You told them not to have anything to do with arms, and to re- 
main in their houses?—A. I might control their convictions, but not 
their fears, sir. . 

@. But they didn’t go into their houses, as you advised 7?—A. They 
went off the street, sir. 

Q. You say as you went over to Augusta you saw persons on their 
horses moving about as though they were stationing themselves at par- 

ticular points ?—A. Yes, sir. 

'  Q@. Now describe to the committee where they were stationed, the 
localities, and who composed these squads, as far as you knew them.— 
A. QO, I didn’t know any of them. 

@. You didn’t know any of them ?—A. I didn’t know any of them; 
none of the men that I saw going out there. There were a great many 
men there on that day who were strangers to me. There are a great 
many men in the county of Aiken that I have never seen in my life. 

Q. Where were these squads ?—A. Those that I saw were going out— 
appeared to be taking position—if you were acquainted with the geog- 
raphy of the country—above the railroad 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Above which railroad?—A. Above the South Carolina Railroad, 
at the further extremity of it. There are two railroads, the Charlotte” 
and Columbia and the South Carolina Railroad. These men were 
going up the dirt road that runs parallel with the river, and appearing 
to take station above the railroad on the outer edge of the town of 
Hamburgh. That was the impression created upon my mind. I don’t 
know where they were going; they might bave been going to Augusta. 

@. Where they were going you don’t know; you just got that impres- 
sion ?—A. I do not; I took that impression. 

@. Do you know anything about the localities—streets, and so forth— 
in Hamburgh ?—A. I do, sir; the main streets; I am not familiar with” 
all the streets of the town. 

Q. There is a map that was made by one of the witnesses on the other 
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side; please examine it.—A. (After examining the map.) That is gen- 


erally accurate. 

Q. The testimony of some of the witnesses on the other side is to the 
effect that this colored company was coming down and had stopped, with 
its front about at that well, and that they were on the side of the street, 
from the center to this side, toward the river, [indicating,] and that they 
could not have passed. That is, that this Tom Butler and Mr. Getzen 
could not have passed on the right-hand side of this pump, so as to turn 
into this street or so as to get by; that there is a ditch from the pump 
that interferes with the traveling there. State what the facts are. 
First state whether you examined the ground soon after.—A. I exam- 
ined the ground, I think, a week or ten days afterward. I was there 
conducting the coroner’s inquest, and I went down and examined the 
ground carefully, so as to acquaint myself with the localities. 

. Could there have been any difficulty in the buggy going up the 
street and turning to the right of that pump or well and passing right 
on?—A. None. 

Q. Was that ditch or gutter any obstruction or trouble in passing at 
all?—A. I think not, sir, in the least. My impression is that two bug- 
gies could have passed there, perhaps. 

(. And that ditch would have been no obstruction ?—A. None, in my 
judgment, whatever. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What were the dimensions of the ditch; how deep, how wide ?— 
A. My recollection of the ditch is that it is one of the ordivary country- 
road ditches, and [ should not think that it is more than two feet wide 
and perhaps a foot deep. I would not like to be very accurate about it ; 
but that is my impression, formed upon my mind at the time. That is 
all the ditch there was there. 

Q. It was stated that there was a ditch running from that wel down 
to this cross street that would prevent a carriage going up this way from 
crossing.—A. If there is such a ditch my memory is very badly at fault, 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_ Q. It is alleged that there is a ditch running across the street at that 
well 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that a buggy could not cross there on account of the ditch 7— 
A. My judgment is badly at fault if there is any such a ditch there. 

Q. Is there a ditch ?—A. Yes, sir; there is a ditch. 

(). Does it run up to the well? sir. 

@. How much does it lack ?—A. It lacks the whole roadway ;. that is 
my impression. 

(. Are you very positive about that, because there are three or four 
witnesses who have testified that they could not get a buggy over it ?—- 
A. I think that is entirely a mistake. 

@. Are you very positive about it ?—A. I would not like to swear 
positively about it. My impression is very strong about it. I like to 
be very careful in any statement I make. I examined the ground eare- 
fully, and I saw nothing on the ground that would obstruct the passage 
ofa buggy at that well on either side. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Were you acquainted with Attaway in his life-time?—A. Very 
Well, indeed, sir. 


Q. State what manner of man he was; what his reputation and 
character were?—<A. His general reputation in that community was that 
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he was a Straight-forward, truthful man; a man that could be depended , 
on, and a man who had a great deal of resolution. 
Q. A man of a good deal of character ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Was he a violent man ?—A. I never heard him have that reputa- 
tion. 

q. Never knew that he had any trouble there?—A. I know of none. 

Q. That he was insolent—-insulting ?—A. I never heard of it. I had 
a good deal of business negetiations with him from time to time on 
account of his relations to the county as one of its commissioners, and 
IT always found him pleasant and affable, but a man of spirit. 


T. E. CLOUD—FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. © 
T. EK. CLOUD sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Thirty-eight, sir. 

Q. Where do you reside eae At Ridgeway, Fairfield County. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Merchant. 

(). Do you know a man by A name of Marshall in your county? 

Witness. Warren R. Marshall ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes; that is the man. 

A. I know hin, sir. 

q. What is the state of his credit in your town among business 
men?—A. He has no credit at all, sir. , 

Q. Does he owe you anything now, sir ?—A. He does, sir. 

Q. How much ? es us somewhere between ten and twenty- 
five dollars. I have an order of ten dollars, and then he owes us on @ 
book account. I do not know exactly what the book account is. 

Q. Can you get the money that he owes you ?—A. We have failed to 
get it so far. 

@. How long has he owed you?—A. He has been owing us ever 
since the fall of 1875, I believe it is. 

(. He swore that his credit was good ?—A. His credit is not good. 

. You know that of your own personal knowledge 7—A. Yes, sir; I 
know that myself, and I know it because I have here in my possession 
pow two notes for forty-eight dollars that a man told me fis morning 
Icould have for five dollars. 

@. Do you know anything about a controversy he had vines aman by 
the name of Smart ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell the committee about that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know it of your own knowledge or from ‘hearsay ?—A, 
I will tell what I know of my own knowledge. I was in the store, i" 





on a certain day—he says on the 22d of. September; I didn’t keep th 
date, but he said it was on the 22d of September—some person came i 
and told me that there was a fight out on the street. I went to the 
door and found that they had just finished, and I noticed that it was 
Smart and Marshall that had been fighting. I could tell that from — 
the appearance of the two men. I walked out, as intendant of the : 
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| ‘town, to where they were, and asked the cause of the fight, and they told 


me. 
(. Who told you ?—A. I could not say which particular person. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
@. Was Marshall present when anybody told you?—A. No, sir; he 


~ was not present when anybody told me. 


- ——— oe et 


(). Did he hear what was told you 7—A. No, sir; he did not hear 
hin. 
Mr. CAMERON. You need not state it then. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(). State whether the matter came defore you officially.—A. The mat- 
ter did come before me officially aftervard. 

Q. What were you ?—A. I was intendant of the town. 

(). Were they brought before you ?—A. The policeman brought them 
before me. He came up and stated that the fight bad occurred, and I 
went out and asked what caused the fight, and they told me. 

Mr. Campron. You need not state that unless Mr. Marshall was pres- 
ent and heard it. 

The WITtNEss. No, sir; he was nxt present. 

By Mr. Re 

Q. Was Marshall brought before you 7—A. No, sir. 

@. Was Smart brought before you?—A. Yes, sir; he was brought 
before me. I had Smart put in the guard-house. 

@. Did you know of your own knowledge what the fight was about ?— 


A. I heard somebody say what it was about. 


Mr. CAMERON. That won’t do. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know from Mr. Marshall what it was about ?—A. I heard 
Marshall say to Smart, ‘* You come down to the office and I wiil give 
you your note.” [heard Marshall say that it was about a note. 

@. Was that before or after the fight?—A. That was after the fight, 
sir. 

@. Do you know anything about any firing upon him by anybody? 

Mr. CAMERON. Of your own knowledge, now. 

The Witness. Did I hear of a firing ? 

@. Did you see it?—A. No, sir; I did not see it, but the evidence 
was brought before me concerning it. Marshall wrote me a vote that 
he had been attacked. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Have you got that note?—A. No, sir. 
~Q. Have you lost it?—A. Yes, sir; I could not find it; I looked for 

it this morning. 

q. Can you state to the committee the substance of it?—A. Yes, sir; 
I will state the substance of it, and the substance of my answer, if [ am 
allowed. Marshall wrote me that -he had been waylaid—that, I think, 
was his word—on his road home, on the public street, by two young 
men, Join Smart and Albert Smart, sons of the gentleman that had 
the fight with him, and he wrote to me to have them arrested, and a 
colored man brought the note to me, and I asked the colored man it 
‘they had attacked “him. 

Mr. CAMERON. Don’t tell what the colored man said to you. 

The Wirnuss. I will tell what I wrote back to him, then. I wrote to 


him that this colored man had stated that they did not fire at him, nor 
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attack him; they were only on the roadside. Consequently, as they 
made no assault upon him, I could not arrest them without inquiring 
further into it. That was the amount of what I wrote to him; then 
later, I saw these two young men, and I made them agree to—— 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not go into that. 

The Witness. I wrote a second note to him. That was the reason I 
was going to state that I made them agree to make up the difficulty 
with him, and I wrote to Mr. Marshall that they had agreed to make 
up the difficulty. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Was that a political controversy 7—A. No, sir; a personal matter. 
Politics had not the least connection with it. 

Q. Where were you on the day of election ?—A. I was right at the 
polls at Ridgeway. 

Q. Isita large polling-place?—A. Polls something over seven hundred 
votes. 

@. Was there any violence or intimidation there that day of voters, 
that came within your observation ?—A. None at all by the whites, and 
none especially that came under my observation by the colored; only a 
general intimidation by the colored people. 

Q. What do you mean by general intimidation ?—A. Well, threaten- 
ing around; or not exactly threatening, but quarreling with those who 
wanted to vote the democratic ticket. 

@. Did you see any democratic negro assaulted there?—A. No, sir; 
I did not. 

Q. Did you see any controversy with one of them ?—A. No, sir, I did 
not; but there will be a man here who will tell you about that that did 
see it. I didn’t see it. 

@. Did every person vote there that day that wanted to, as far as 
you know ?—A. Every person that wanted to voted. 

Q. Did you see much of the box that day ?—A. I staid right at the 

box all day. 

(. Do you know any other facts upon the subject of the election or 
intimidation ?—A. No, sir. The only thing I can state is that it was 
just a quiet and peaceable election. Everybody that wanted to vote 
voted. I saw no person that was prevented from voting. 

@. Who was the military officer ihere?7—A. Lieutenant Gales. 

@. Where is he now ?—A. I do not know, sir, where he is. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You can examine the witness. 

Mr. CAMERON, (to the witness.) We will excuse you. 
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B. W. EDWARDS—DARLINGTON COUNTY. 


Co UMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
B. W. EDWARDS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. What is your age, sir?—Answer. I am nearly 53 years of 
age; will be this month. al 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am a lawyer by profession, 
Q. What is your residence ?—A. Darlington. a | 
Q. With what political party do you affiliate?—A. Democratic party; | 
that is, 1 bave affiliated with that party during this election. 7 | 


a 
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_ Q. Did you take any part in the late election campaign in your 
county or in that section of the State?—A. Yes, sir; I took a pretty 
active part in the way of speaking and canvassing, only I had no posi- 
tion ; I was a candidate for no office. 

@. Where did you canvass mainly, sir?—A. Over the county. 

(). Did you canvass out of your own county ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you canvass your county very generally?—A. Yes, sir; I 
went to most portions of it; made speeches in almost all portions of the 
county. 

(. The object of this committee is to ascertain to what extent, if any, 
the colored people at the late election were intimidated and driven by 
intimidation to support the democratic ticket or to vote contrary to 
their political wishes. J ask you now, sir, your observation of any cir- 
cumstance that came within your knowledge during the campaign bear- 
ing upon that subject ?—A. I will say, sir, that I was intimate with the 
executive committee and acquainted with their plans, and conferred 
with them freely, beside knowing what my own course was, and I never 
Saw any intimidation on the part of the democrats of radical colored 
men to my knowledge. In fact, I know to the contrary, that the whole 
policy of the party in Darlington was a peace policy, persuading, en- 
deavoring to address ourselves ‘to their intelligence, and to argue them 
into voting with us; and we gave as our reasons for it, that we were 
one people and one government, and we must stand together or fall 
together; that whatever was the interest of one party was the interest 
of the other; and we took occasion to speak in that connection of the 
persons who had been leading them, and had led them ignorantly astray 
and had betrayed them. That was the policy of the democratic party 
in Darlington County. I never went out of it, I believe, during the 
canvass. 

@. Did you have many democratic clubs in your county 7—A. Yes, 
Sir; we have a democratic club in every town. I think there are 
twenty-one or two townships. We had a democratic club in every 
township, and then we had a county democratic club composed of dele- 
gates from all the clubs. 

(. Is there a person in your county named Whittemore 7—A. There 
is a person who represents our county in the senate; he doesn’t live 
there; he livesin Massachusetts according to his own statement to me. 
His wife and children live in a residence near the city of Boston accora- 
ing to his own statement to me, and he rarely ever comes there except 

during elections. 
(). What is his given name ?—A. B. F. Whittemore. 
. State whether you made any allusions to him in your speeches in 
the campaign.—A. I did, sir; I did in almost every speech I made, be- 
cause he has been ever since the colored people have had a vote a 
leader, and has deceived and led them astray. 
Mr. CAMERON. You need not express your opinions. 
 Vhe Wirness. I have read his testimony and he made a statement 
. that he knows nothing about, because he never heard me make a politi- 
_ €al speech in his life. 
. By Mr. MERRIMON : 
__ Q. Have you heard him speak 7?—A. I have, sir. 

(). Can you give us the substance of his speeches ?—A. I can give 
_ you some things that I have heard him say. I will give you an instance. 
Ohne thing that I remember now that he said at the last election—I have 
‘heard him speak at all the elections ever since he has been there—— 


] 


Mr. CAMERON. We have nothing to do with the prior elections. 

The Witness. I heard him on one occasion say—— 

@. When was that ?—A. That was preceding this recent canvass. 

@. You need not go into that.—A. The course that he has been pur- 
suing all the time is the same as that he pursued during the last can- 
Vass, 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. We want to get at the substance of his speeches, if you can re- 
wember it; you cannot express an opinion; we just want the substance 
of what he said.—A. It is very hard for me to remember that; I can 
tell you that instance. — 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. That was when ?—A. That was preceding this canvass; on an- 
other occasion. 

Q. Was it prior to 1874?—A. I think it was. 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not go back of 1874. 

The Witness. I have heard him make speeches all the time. Well, 
the speeches which I have heard him make recently—lI heard him in a 
speech in the last canvass—it was at the opening of the county conven- 
tion for the nomination of county officers. He told them that they 
must stick together; that if they didn’t they would be virtually re- 
manded to slavery. That has been the character of his statements to 
them all the time. ; . 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not make those general statements, Mr. 
Edwards; state what he said in any speech not prior to 1874, 

The Witness. Iam referring to that speech that he made at that 
convention. He referred to the State of Georgia, and told them that 
there was an iustance of where the colored people were deprived of their 
rights; that we intended to make them mere paupers, and intended to 
reduce them to a state of vassalage.. I don’t pretend to repeat his lan- 
guage, because I can’t do it; but he said that was just an instance of 
what they might expect if they were to vote the democratic ticket here. 

Then he referred to what he called rifle-clubs. He spoke of seeing 
democrats armed on one occasion; and said to them, “ Well, I do not 
advise you to come armed now; but,” he says, “* we are going to have 
a big meeting here on a certain day.” He says, * Well, I don’t advise 
you to come armed, because that is against the law of the State; but 
you must come prepared to take care of yourselves.” He wanted to be 
careful, and was careful not to make a sweeping remark that would 
commit himself. He was aware that I was listening, I presume, for I 
saw a colored man go to the window and look, and go back toward 
where he was speaking, and I could hear his speech suspended fora 
period. That was as strong as I heard him. [le did attempt to say in 
several speeches what I said; but he never heard me make a political 
speech in his life. He has heard me make Sunday-school speeches to 
the colored children. , 

Q. (By Mr. CHRISTIANCY.) You know that he never heard you make a 
political speech ?—A. I am very sure of it. He never was present 
when I made one; I know that. 

(. That is, you didn’t see him present ?—A. I know he was not there, 
because he declined to come. We invited him courteously to come and 
he declined to do it. I know he was not there. He has related here in 
his testimony what has been said. He said, just a few days before the 
election—— th 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. You heard him, did you?—A. No, sir; that was just the kind—— 

(. Wait cone moment, Mr. Kdwards. You know very well that you 
cannot testify as to that.—A. I beg your pardon, sir; but I did not in- 
tend to say anything likely to prejudice your minds. I observe, in his 
testimony, that almost everything he says is hearsay. 

Mr. MERRIMON. He says this: ‘In August the campaign commenced, 
and there was a general intimidation throughout the entire county. 
Rifle-clubs were drilling in public view and parading in public high- 
ways and on private premises and shooting at marks, and there were 
general rnmors of violence. Notice given to me of peril to my life, and 
there were persons armed riding about the county. They would come 
to our meetings and demand a division of time.” 

Now, what will you say of that?—A. Well, sir, is Timmonsville called 


| there? 


Mr. MERRIMON! Yes, sir. He says: “ At Timmonsville, in August, 
we had been notified by the democrats that they would have a division 
of time by fair means or by foul. ‘he day before the meeting arrived 
the white people rode towards Timmonsville. They had arms in their 
vehicles and on their sboulders, and on Saturday I went to Timmons- 
ville and found great excitement and fear. The county chairman and 
mayor came to see me a!out a division of the time, and [I told them 
that it was a republican meeting, and that we couldn’t divide the time.” 

The W1ITNEss. Shall I respond to the general question of intimidation 
first, and then go on to Timmonsville? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, Sir; you may go on that way. 

The WiTNEss. I had already answered, sir, if there had been intimi- 
dation, or any effort at intimidation, I am very sure, from the part I 
took in the canvass of the county, I have never kuown it I say that it 
is not so. 

@. How about that general state of terrorism ?—A. Well, sir, there 
was some terrorism on the other side. I will state that there was intimi- 
dation, but that intimidation came from the other side. I know that to 
be so, for I witnessed it. 

(). Can you specify any circumstance ?—A. I will specify, sir. On one 
occasion—or perhaps | may as well go to Timmonsville first, because 
that was pretty much the center of the canvass in our county. He speaks 
of his information. I had information, we all had information, that the 
captain of a militia company—or had been captain of a militia company 
that, perhaps, ought to have been disbanded ; their arms had, I think, 
been ordered by the government to be given up; and was then a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and afterwards ran and was elected again ; Samuel 
J. Keith, a colored man—we were informed that he said that they were 
going to fight. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

‘Q. Do you know he said it?—A. Only know the same way that Mr. 
Whittemore says they were threatened. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If you do not know it I object to its being taken 
down. 

The WitNEss. I want to state our motives—my motives—{for going 
there; that was what I was after. It was stated that those parties had 
said——— 

Mr. CHRI#TIANCY. We have no objection to your stating that in con- 
Sequence of what you had heard you. went to Timmonsville; we have 
ho objection to that at all, if you want to state that; but as to a specific 
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statement made by some one else when you were not present, we object 
to that. 

The WITNESS. I will go on, then, if I cannot be allowed the same 
privilege that Mr. Whittemore was. 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not reflect upon the fairness of the commit- 
tee; you are allowed precisely the same privilege that he was. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I objected time and again while that witness was 
testifying. 

Mr. CAMERON. The same rule was applied that has been applied to © 
every witness and will be applied to this witness. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


.Q. Go on, Mr. Edwards.—A. Well, sir, in consequence of what was 
said we went down there. We expected that the people at ‘Timmons- 
ville would be imposed upon. We went there without invitation from 
anybody—no democratic club or anybody. My purpose in going 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what was your purpose. 
The WItNEss. My purpose was peaceful; I will state that, and I will 
state that one of the leaders had said to me—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. One of the leaders of what party ?—A. One of the leaders of the 
republican party and formerly a member of the legislature, Jordan Lang, 
a colored man, said to me that when he saw me going that he knew 
there would be peace there. I have always borne out that reputation. 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not defend yourself. 

The WITNESS. Well, sir, when I went down there, on my way I passed 
by Jordan Lang’s house, about three miles from the village—Timmons- 
ville is twelve miles from our town—and they were loading a wagon 
with arms, putting guns into it. I saw them do it, and I passed them 
all along the road with guns; colored men; republicans, too, | knew 
them to be. All along the road they had guns, and when we got there 
I suppose there was one hundred and twenty or thirty white men riding 
into town on horseback. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Were they armed ?—A. I don’t remember to have seen a gun upon 
the shoulders of any of them. I did not see their arms if they had any. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. No pistols ?—A. I did not see them, sir; that is, but very few of 
them. Occasionally I could see a pistol in a belt; no attempt to conceal 
them. It is, unfortunately, true that arms are carried in our country 
now by both races. I know that to be true, for I have seen it. I did 
not see but few pistols that day. I suppose there was not exceeding 
from thirty to fifty guns that I saw in the hands of white men that day, 
and when I got to Timmonsville I did not see but few guns; but after 
the committee—not being on the executive committee, I cannot state 
the facts or any of the conversation; I only know what they said about 
it. I know that the chairman, Colonel Law, who is a witness here, came 
and announced to a crowd of white people that the republicans declined 
to allow them to share the stand and speak with them, and said that 
they would go to another stand ; and then, under his advice and my own — 
too, we quietly marched up to the stand that had been prepared, as I | 
was informed—I don’t know—jointly by the democrats and republicans. 
That was Mr. Whittemore’s statement; that he gave it up because he 
didn’t claim that it was theirs. We quietly went up there, and then 
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they went up to a stand of their own, I reckon, and we did not see any 
republicans at all. They had preceded us farther up the road. 

-Q@. They went to another place ?—A. To another place. The only 
guns that I saw exhibited by the white people, or the larger portion of 
them, was at that time. They carried their guns up as they went up to 
the stand, and I suppose there could not have been more than from 
thirty to fifty guns that lsaw. After we got through speaking at our 
stand—we had some democratic speaking there—some of us then went 
up to the stand where the republicans were speaking. It was on my 
way home, a mile nearer home, and I did not return at all to Timmons- 
ville. It was a mile out of Timmonsville, directly on my way home. 
We went down there, some of us, and I don’t suppose there was more 
than fifty mounted men that went down there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


®. I call your attention particularly to the number of democrats. 
Mr. Whittemore says there were about two thousand republicans and 
about fifteeen hundred democrats there at the school-house?—A. Fifteen 
hundred democrats ? 

@. Yes, sir.—A. I suppose there was one-thirtieth of that number 
went up to the school-house, and there may have been fifteen hundred 
in town that day. I suppose there were, but they didn’t go up there. 
I suppose there was as many as fifty mounted men, and there may have 
been one hundred or more than one hundred white democrats went up 
there ; but there was only about fifty mounted men, and I don’t remem- 
ber to have seen but very few guns, if any, in the hands of the white 
men when we went up to that stand. 7 

We didn’t go up there with any other purpose than to hear what Mr. 
Whittemore had to say. When we got there Colonel Law was at the 
head of these mounted men that rode up there, and they all rode up on 
one side and listened respectfully until Mr. Whittemore was done. He 
then announced to them that Mr. Richardson, candidate for Congress, 
was there, and would like to speak to them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Who announced that ?—A. Colonel Law. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Mr. Whittemore says this: “When I was on the stand five hun- 
dred mounted horsemen drove up and surrounded the place, with rifles 
on their shoulders and pistols in their belts.” Is that true, sir ?—A. 
That is not true. There were not five hundred mounted men there that 
day, and | do not think there was excceding fifty men mounted that 
went up there, and they didn’t surround anything; they rode up to one 
side aud listened until he got done. I walked up; I was not mounted. 
T went down ina buggy that day. They listened to Whittemore until he 
got through, and then Colonel Law asked them if they would hear Col- 
onel Richardson; and Colonel Richardson then gave them a short 
speech—that is, those that would remain. When we got through there 
—l would not say positively, but I think there were irom one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty colored republicans drawn up in line, with 
arms in their hands, muskets, shot-guns, and revolvers, and they had 
the Remington rities that had belonged to that militia club; and it was 
hearing that these men were to be there that made us go there at 
once 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Used to belong to what militia club?—A. Belonged to a 
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milita company that I had spoken of a little while ago, that Mr. Samuel 
J. Keith had formerly been the captain of. They bad arms there in— 
their hands, and were drawn up in line ready for an emergency. Well, 
sir, that night as we rode home—I do not know what Mr. Whittemore 
said te them down there, except that he said he was sorry for the 
necessity of their having guns in their hands; but when they heard of 
such things as the murder of colored men it was natural for them to do 
things of that kind. As we went home the colored men, as we passed 
them, in several instances, were what I would cail impertinent in their 
manner of address to us. We did not take any notice of it, but rode or 
home. They came in town that night, a good many of them 

@. Came into what town ?—A. Into the town of Darlington. They 
went from the town that morning, and Mr. Whittemore went from the 
town with persons who had guns, and they came back bragging of how 
we had backed out. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Did you hear them ?—A. I heard a good many of their remarks; 
I could not mention any particular individual. 

@. Well, give some of the remarks that you heard.—A. I heard re- 
warks that I was morally certain referred to the Timmonsville affair. 
They didn’t say Timmonsville, and I cannot say, therefore, that they 
were talking about Timmonsville ; but | heard one of their prominent 
speakers, a man who was a candidate for office 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. Who was that?—A. Theodore B. Gordon. I heard him say, “I 
just wish that they had raised a disturbance. We would have cleaned 
ihem out. We intended to clean them out.” And I overheard the son_ 
of this man Gordon Lang, John Lang—I came upon a company cf them. 
They did not know I was near. It was a little dark, and 1 was going 
from my office home, an evening or two afterwards. Said he, ‘I went 
there for the purpose of killing a damned reb. We heard such threats. 
_before we went there, and,” he said, “‘we went there for that puipose.” 
Is there anything else that you want me to state in reference to the 
Timmonsville affair? If not, I will go on to the general question again. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(). Well, sir, just proceed with your account. Just give your informa- 
tion and your observation.—A. I bave told you all 1 know about Tim- 
monsville, I suppose. Soon after that, I think it was on the first Mon- 
day in September—the first Monday in the month there is a sale-day in 
South Carolina. I have an office on the square, with a piazza in front; 
and there was avery considerable amount of disposition to buily colored 
democrats by the colored republicans, and one instance of it occurred 
immediately in front of my piazza. Colonel Law, myself, and several 
others sat upon my piazza, and we saw them wrangling and talking. 
They were in groups all about the square, and it was a general intimi- 
dation, if I understand anything about it, of colored democrats; and 
there was a great deal of excitement, and really I felt very much afraid 
that there would be trouble. We were appealed to by these men—— — 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : : 

@. By whom ?—A. By those colored democrats. They said, You” 
promised to protect us.”. We made promises to the colored race in our 
speeches that those who voted with us should have protection; and 
they appeaiea to us, I witnessed some of that. I was called upon as 
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an attorney, by the democratic party, to be present at the preliminary 
examination of a case of intimidation of a colored man, who was a dem- 
ocrat, by women. They set their women upon him, and the proof was— 
I heard the proof—that these women had made an onset upon this col- 
ored man because he was a democrat. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I object to proving testimony in that way, second- 
handed. 

The WITNEss. Well, I do not understand what evidence is if that was 
not a case of intimidation. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(@. How do you know it ?—A. I was present at the examination—ex- 
amined the wituesses. I do not know it in any other way. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Can you testify to the truth of everything a witness testifies to on 

the stand ?—A. I do not say that, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

(). Proceed now; any other locality or anything else you observed ?— 
A. Those kind of things occurred in the county 

Q. Often?—A. Very frequently, sir. I was present—— 

Q. Whittemore says, among other things, “Col. B. W. Edwards said 
in a Speech that they intended to discharge every man who voted the re- 
publican ticket. George W. Darling did so; and that those speeches 
were made at the court-house ; they said they would remove every man 
from their plantations who voted the republican ticket, and they would 
do it in spite of Grant’s and Chamberlain’s proclamations.” —A. Now, 
sir, the speeches referred to on that occasion Mr. Whittemore did not 
hear a word of, and he never heard me make a speech, as I stated be- 
fore. I know he did not hear this, because we addressed him a respect- 
ful letter at the close of that meeting to attend at a public discussion on 
a subsequent occasion. 

1 here say that there never was a demand made for a division of time 
of the republicans by the democrats, to my knowledge, anless you call 
that at Timmonsville a demand. They declined it, and we did not push 
itat Timmonsville. There never was anything lik? a demand, to my 
knowledge, on any other occasion. We addressed him a respectful note, 
which I helped to put in language, to come and discuss the matter. I 
never did, and never heard any otber man, make the statement that he 
alleges I made there, at which speech he was not present and knew 
nothing about. I never heard any man make that statement. 

{ never heard anybody threaten to turn everybody off that did not 
vote the democratic ticket. It is probable that at that time and on that 
occasion I said to them that I would not rent lands to those who voted 
against me in the State election, to those who voted the radical ticket; 
and [ made a distinction between the radical and the republican ticket. 
I told them that they had been putting men in office in South Carolina 
who would ruin any country, and that it was not possible for us to stand 
it, and that they were putting men there who were squandering our 
money, and who levied such taxes upon us that we were taxed out of 
‘our property, and that we would not be able to help the colored men. 
a We have been helping them also, by supplying them, as well as by rent- 

ing lands to them; that we did not propose to make contracts with 
those who went on trying to put such persons as those in office, to ruin 
and take our property away from us. | 
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-By Mr. CAMERON: 


. In other words, you did not propose to rent lands to those who 
voted the radical ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; the argument was, ** We do not 
propose to make contracts with you if you vote for those men, such men 
us you have voted for heretofore; but we will carry out all our contracts 
with you; we don’t propose to violate any contract or turn out any man 
until his contract has expired ; we will turn out.nobody.” I never heard 
any man tell them that he would not employ any of them. We said 
just simply that we would not rent them lands. As for any proclama- 
tion of Grant’s or Chamberlain’s, I do not know that there ever was any 
proclamation in reference to that matter. I could tell you a good inany 
things that I heard Mr. Whittemore say, if you want to hear. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You can tell anything you heard him say.—A. I did not hear him 
say that-Grant would see the lands were cultivated, or that Chamber- 
lain said so either. I did not hear him say so myself. 

(. Where were you on the day of election ?—A. I was at Darlington 
Court- House, sir. 

Q. Were you about the polls during the day a great deal ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I remained at No. 1 poll during the day. 

(). How many boxes were there ?—A. There were two, sir. 

Q. Naumber—— A. Number 1 and 2, sir. | 

Q. Whittemore, in his testimony, says, among other things, ‘The dem- 
ocrats, to the number of probably not less than fifty, took possession of 
the poll, and one said, * Now, boys, don’t let a damned republican vote 
here to day.’” Did you hear that, sir?—A., I did not hear that. I did 
not get there very early ; it must have been an hour by sen—the morn- 
ing was cloudy—when I got over there. A great many more repub- 
lieans were about the polls than democrats. There were eleven hundred 
and fifty republican votes and only about three hundred and fifty demo- 
cratic; and they had the polls more in their possession all the time 
after I got there than the democrats did. I did not see any democrat 
even press or urge upon a colored man to vote the democratic ticket. 

Q. Did many colored men vote the democratic ticket ?—A. There 
were a few voted it, but they were under terrorism from the other side. 
I carried men there myself—one or two, sir—that I expected to vote the 
democratic ticket ; and when I had talked to them awhile the influen- 
tial ones on the other side would take them away from me and earried 
them off and voted them, I presume. 

There were arms brought in by the republicans and deposited in the 
jail, within thirty or forty feet of poll No.1. I did not see them brought 
up there, but I saw them taken out the next day, a good many of them; 
saw the persons who took them and brought them and deposited them 
there the morning before election-day, or the night before. The jailer 
was a radical, and somewhat of a bullying leader. 

I was at poll No. 1 when arifle was brought and deposited in the 
house that morning within thirty or forty feet of the poll. There were 
no visible arms amongst the white people at all there, and if we had 
brought any the republicans would have eaten us all up. 

I will say now, sir, in reference to the statement of democratic clubs 
riding about the country and going about with arms and shooting at 
targets, and all that kind of thing, that I have seen a great deal more of 
it. by the republicans than by the democrats. The republicans were not 
generally as well mounted, because they did not have the horses; but 
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the mounted men in our clubs did not have any visible arms; I pre- 
sume that they had pistols, though I do not know. 

Not long after the speech that I told you I heard Mr. Whittemore make 
at the convention where the county nominations were made, in which he 
told them to come in and take care of themselves, I saw a company 
drilling with arms in their hands in the streets one morning, and I saw 
mounted men with arms, colored republicans; and that day those of us 
who were present at the speaking were there without any visible arms, 
and there were too few of us to have made any demonstration ; and on 
several occasions—I mean one or two, toward the close of the canvass— 
lL suppose it was not more than a week or two before the election—Mr. 
Whittemore and others went to Timmonsville to speak. I did not go. 
1 only heard that they did speak; but the crowd came back after dark, 
and as they entered the town made it hideous with yells and the firing 
of guns. They fired off, I suppose, hundreds of guns, and it was very 
much to the annoyance and even terror of the people of the town; and 
we could not suppress that thing, there were so many more of them than 
there were of the white people, and so few of the white people, that we 
could not prevent it. 

I have seen them firing their guns and pistols. I have seen them take 
their muskets out of my yard—men that I had in my employment—and 
go to drill. I have seen them come into town more than once at various | 
times in the evening with their guns, with the avowed purpose of drill- 
ing. Ihave seen that; I have heard their noises, their disturbances, 
and their firing of guns, repeatedly. 

@. Was there apy firing of guns by the colored people on the Satur- 
day evening before the election? If you say yes, state where it was— 
1 mean about your town.—A. That was the time that they came in from 
Timmonsyille. There was a great deal of it, and it was very much to 
our annoyance; and it was done with a great deal of apparent purpose 
to flaunt into the faces of the white people that they were unable to 
take care of themselves. It seemed to be that way. 

@. Did you hear a speech made by a man named Keith ?—A. No, sir; 
I did not hear that. That is this same Samuel J. Keith who is captain 
of acompany. I did not hear that speech, sir; but I will give you one 
instance. I told you that we invited them to come and participate in 
our discussions—they say that we demanded a division of time—we 
invited them to come on one Tuesday evening to the court-house, and 
Mr. Whittemore declined, and they all declined; none of them came; 
none of the leaders attended that time; but the evening before, that is, 
Monday evening, they conducted the meeting for themselves, and they 
did not invite us, or tell us they were going to have a meeting. But I 
went in the court-house and just sat down as a citizen and listened, and 
I heard inflammatory speeches from more than one. I heard J. A. 
Smith, who was then a member of the legislature, and was alterward 
elected again to the present session, talk, too. Well, he talked about 
how their old masters used to paddle them and abuse them, and he in- 
flamed their minds as much as he could against the white people. That 
was the general tenor of their speeches—inflaming their minds against 
the white people—and it has made a race question between the white 
‘and black men in our part of the country, and they feel that way toward 
us, and act that way. And I heard this same Theodore Gordon, to whom 
I have referred before, in a speech there that night say that they must 
be armed; that they must take care of themselves; and he referred to 
some two or three instances where there had been collisions between 
them, and said: ‘We did not come out so well at first, but it got better 
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and better, and the last one we had is better still.” Said he, “Just let 
them come; I am ready for them any time, and I don’t care hew soon 
they pitch in;” and there was a colored man behind me who says, ‘‘ Let 
them begin. it to-night; we are ready for them; we want to kill thew.” 

I did not think that I was in any danger; I was not frightened; still I 
did not know what they would do. . When they got through their speak- 
ing, this man Keith rose to make a speech, and I arose and addressed 
the chairman, and asked bim if I could make a request of that: meeting, 
and Keith says, ‘No, sir; you cannot; you will not be heard;” and 
would not allow me to speak at all. They just drowned my voice; ’ would 
not hear me. I then hallooed out what I intended, that.‘‘ we would be 
glad to hear you all at our meeting to-morrow night.” They would not 
hear me at all. - 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


~Q. That was their meeting ?—A. O, yes; they had a right to prevent 
me from doing it; but [ am showing you the spirit; and that was the 
night preceding the night we had invited them to come to our meeting. 
In answer to your question about intimidation: it is hearsay testimony, 
I presume, strictly; that is, what I heard was said to colored men in 
reference to their voting my ticket or refraining from voting against us; 
we hever said to them that we will expect you, or require you, or any- 
thing of the kind, to vote the democratic ticket, but we beg you not to 
voteagainst us, to refrain from ruining us and yourselves. And I talked 
to them, some clients of mine, professionally, who were very clever, 
‘good men, and they said to me, “ Well, your talk seems all right, but 
we cannot do that; we don’t dare to do it.” They then told me that 
“if we do it we will be turned out of doors, and our property will be 
taken from us, and we will be persecuted and killed; and we don’t dare 
to do it.” They said that they feared they would be killed if they did it; 
that they would be very willing to do it; that they thought what I said 
was reasonable and right, but they didn’t dare to doit. There were 
numbers of them told me that, and there were women told me that their 
husbands should not do it; that they would be killed if they did do it; 
that they had been threatened so. Now, the character of the speeches 
that were made to the colored men—and I talked to them privately also 
in the same way, and patiently and tediously, as well as in public—our 
Speeches all went to persuade them that it was their interest to vote 
with us; that we were of all people in the world the best able to be 
their friends, and had the greatest reason to be friendly with them, and 
that they were just as free as I was and had every privilege that I had, 
and as much right to vote their ticket, if they chose to vote it, as I had; 
but that if we did not join together to make this a better gov ernment 
and turn out these men we should be all ruined together; and in my 
speeches I referred to Mr. Whittemore, and I told of some of his pecula- 
tions, which the negroes present on more than one occasion said they 
knew to be so. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How was the vote in your county as to the result ?—A. There was 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight hundred—I do not know the precise fig: 
ures—democratie, and thirty -three hundred and odd—thirty-three or 
thirty-four hundred is my recollection—republican. 

@. Do you know whether the republicans got their usual vote—a full 
vote ?—A. I am under the impression that they did, sir. I know this, 
that they got more votes than they had in the county, because I know 
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of repeating; I know of persons under age voting, and men came to 
me—were brought to my presence the day of election and admitted 
that they had voted twice that day. I know that they got more votes 
than they have got in the county ; that is to say, subtracting what they 
got of men who had voted with us. We got two or three hundred col- 
ored men to vote with us or stay at home. We had taken a very care- 
ful estimate in every town of all the voters. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you take the estimate yourself?—A. I did not. 

@. How do you know, then, whether it was careful or not?—A. I 
only know what was done in my township; I was on the committee—— 

Q. Speak of what you know and not of what you do not know.—A. 
I know just as well as I know anything what the census in my county 
is, and that was taken by somebody else. I know that there were more 
votes than there were men that voted that ticket, and I know, too, that 
we did not infiuence a vote by intimidation or terrorism. My knowl- 
edge, of course, is hearsay to some extent, but I know there was nothing 
of it at the poll where I was. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What has been the course or conduct of the republicaus in your 
county since the election ?—A. Well, sir, recently we have had some 
very flagrant outrages in the county ; well, I cannot say that the repub- 
licans did it, though; they were committed upon democrats, though. 

@. What sort of outrages were they ?—A. We have had barns set on 
fire—my own was set on fire, in three different places, on the night of 
the 4th instant, Jast Thursday night, and if has been set on fire some 
two or three times sivce the canvass commenced in our town—gin- 
houses and barns; gin-honses, with cotton, corn, and things of that 
kind, have been burned in the county. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). Have you seen any burning ?—A. No, sir; I did not see any burn- 
ing. 

Q. Now, do not testify to that; yon are testifying to mere hearsay.— 
A. I saw the fires in my town; 1 saw the fair-ground building, which is 
considered a white man’s institution and a democratic one, that was 
burned. We have not been troubled in any other ways, I suppose, but 
by incendiarism. ! 


4 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Do you know the general reputation of this man B. F. Whitte- 
more 7?—A. Yes, sir; [ have known his general reputation for a good 
many years. 

Q. What is it for truth and honesty ?—A. Jt is not good. 

Q. Would you believe the man on oath ?—A. I would not, and I 
think I can produce one hundred witnesses that would not. I intended 
to have stated, if it was admissible, that my speeches were in reference 
to Whittemore particularly ; I told a good many things on Whittemore, 
and the negroes said they were true—republicans too—the men who 
voted the republican ticket. 
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Ooiuatots S.C., Tiidegets 187. 
D. F. BERRY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, and your business.— 
Answer. I am forty years old; I live at Marion; I am sheriff of that 
county; also a farmer. 

Q. When were you elected sheriff ?—A. I was elected on the 16th of 
October, 1872. 

Q. Elected as a republican or a democrat ?-—-A. I was elected by the 
republicans, sir. 

Q. Were you a republican at that time ?—A. Well, I cannot say that 
I was. 

@. What sort of a politician were you; on which side of politics did 
you belong ?—A. I was a democrat elected by the republicans. 

@. Did they know your politics at the time they elected you 7—A., I 
don’t know that they did; they did not ask me my politics. They asked 
me would I serve if I was nominated and elected, and J toid them I 
would; after considering the matter, I finally told them I would do it. 
I suppose they elected me as a republican. 

(. A negro named Simon Crawford has stated that you were in jail 
for entering somebody’s smoke house; is that true or talse?—A. That 
is false; [ was in jail, but not for entering a smoke-house. 

Q. For what ?—A. Assault and battery, and for defending my own 
life, as | thought. 

Q. Have you ever been charged with stealing to your knowledge ?— 
A. T never have, until since i have understood that Simon Crawford” 
accused me of it. 

Q. State whether you know anything of Simon Crawford; and, if you 
Say yes, State whether you have at any time visited his house and un- 
der what circumstances, who was with you, what was done, and how 
came you to g 3, Sir 5 I think it was on the 16th of September— 
Iam sure it was the 16th of September I wasin the neighborhood of 
Simon Crawford’s and was intormed by some of the best citizens 
there 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what the citizens informed you. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You can state whether, in consequence of what you 
Jearned from the people in his neighborhood, you did anything.—A. 
From information that I got, 1 went to Simon Crawford’s house and 
told him what 1 had heard. 

(). You can state what you told him.—A. Yes, sir. Well, I told him~ 
that i understood that he had a club for the purpose of killing out the 
women and children and burning up the property of the citizeus in that 
neighborhood. I simply went there for the purpose of telling him the 
evil of this thing, in order to keep peace in the neighborhood. 


By Mr, CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That is what you told him ?—A. That is what I told him. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. You were the sheriff?—A. I was the sheriff, and am yet, sir. 
Q. Well, go on, sir—A. He informed me that it was false; that what 
I understood was false. I told him, well, then, I bad no more to say. 
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I was glad to know it was false. He told me the object of their club. 
Says I, ‘“* Well, Simon, that is all right;” and we left each other just in 
that way, perfectly peaceable. I even shook hands with Simon, because 
J had always been friendly with him before that time, and we parted 
friendly, as I thought. Do you wish for me to continue ? 

@. Yes, sir; go on and tell ail about what happened there.—A. That 
was on Saturday night, the 16th of September. On Sunday evening I 
got information, and on account of that information I sat up all night. 
i live a mile and a half from town, and on Monday I went to town for 
the purpose of attending to my business there. When I reached town 
I found that the whole town was under a great deal of excitement; but 
vou will not allow me to bring that in. 

_Q. Go on and state anything you saw of the movements of the negroes 
and the whites.—A. I hardly know how to express it unless you will 
let me tell the reason. 

Q. State whether you did anything in consequence of what you saw.— 
A. Well, soon afterwards Simon Crawford came into town 

(. I understood you to say just now when you reached town you 
found guite a hubbub and excitement.—A. Yes, sir; a good deal of ex- 
citement in town. 

@. Was that among the whites or blacks?—A. It was among the 
whites. [ met a good many white persons; among them was W. T. 
Hivans and several other gentlemen, and they told me that Simon Craw- 
ford—— 

(). You cannot state that. State if you saw Simon Crawford after 
that, and under what circumstances.—A. He came into town with 
another colored man, who came to me—I can tell that, can’t 1?) This: 
colored man came to me and said he wanted me to go and see Simon 
Orawtord, to meet him and prevail upon him not to come into town 
With his armed men. He did come into town with him—I suppose he 
went back, and he came into town soon afterward with Simon Craw-’ 
ford, both of them riding ina sulky. They went to the court-house; 
aiter that they went down to Mr. C. Smith’s place, who was then a trial- 
justice. 

Q. State what happened.—A. Soon afterward Simon left town. I 
Was advised by 

@. You cannot state what anybody told you. Did you see any 
negroes with him?—A. Yes, sir; I saw negroes coming in. Simon 
€ame in, and just behind him there was a crowd of negroes. 

@. How many ?—A. I declare I don’t remember the number. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did they come into town with him ?—A. Right with him, behind | 
him, in double rank. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Were they armed ?—A. No, sir; they. were not armed; those 
were not armed ; if they were armed, their arms were secreted so that: 
I could not see them. He went on slowly, and, I suppose, as he went 
up to Smith’s place there must have been twenty-five or thirty negroes. 
along with him, and they stopped in front of Smith’s office. 
YQ. Who was he?—A. A trial-justice. The crowd somewhat dispersed,. 

and after they did, I was advised by the attorney, Mr. Johnson 
Q. They won’t allow you to tell what they said; what was done after 
_that?—A. I went there myself, and Captain Evans, and applied for 
peace-warrants for Simon Crawford. They were issued and placed im 
the hands of a constable. That was on Monday, the 18th, I think. 
S$ © VOL II—33 
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That evening there was another warrant issued for Simon Crawford, by 
Col. W illiam S. Mullins, who was a trial-justice then,and is yet. It 
was lodged in my hands, directed to me as sheriff of the county. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Have you got that warrant?—-A. No, sir; I have not got the war- 
rant. I have the date when it was lodged, and when it was executed. 

(. If there was any important action on that I want to see what that 
warrant was.—A. It was a peace-warrant. It ison record in my office, 
I have the date, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Go on, sir—A. It was lodged on the evening of the 18th. On the 
evening of the 19th—it was Tuesday evening—I went up there to Simon 
Crawford’s, and knowing Simon Crawford as I did—— 

Q. I will ask you whether Simon Crawford is a violent man ?7—A. 
Very, very, sir. Knowing him as I did, I had taken a posse with me. 

@. How many men ?—A. I think there was five men. Before I 
reached the place, from information that I received, there was two of 
us volunteered to go—I got information that he was armed, and had 
a crowd of some thirty or SULLY there, and that he said he would not be 
arrested. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That was the report.—A. In consequence of what I heard I had 


taken with me these five men, and we went to the place of Simon Craw- 
ford, and when I got there I saw several lights in the yard, and they 


' 


had some two or three little fires in the yard, and then there was two- 


lights in different places that were movigs across the road going 
toward a house near by. 

Q. What was it that was going across that way 7—A. It was some 
men toting lights; I think there was two or three lights. 

Q. Men carrying them ?—A. Yes, sir; it was a little barn that Simall 
had just across the lane. Seeing these men going across there | told the 
boys, ‘‘ Now we must use every effort we possibly can and arrest these 
men,” and says I, “Be careful; don’t hurt any one, nor don’t shoot any- 
body, whatever you do; we'll arrest him without shooting him.” When 
they went to the barn—I thougbt they went into the barn—I ran up, and 
as I ran up some of the boys hollered and some one fired from the yard 
toward us. After we got to the barn we closed the door and left one 
gentleman there with a gun. We then went into the yard, I and the 
rest of the party, and when we got in we were fired into again from near 
by. I think it was just across a little fence in the field where the 
parties were that fired into us. Oneof my posse was wounded through 
the shoulder. They all had left the yard—lI think all of them had lett 


the yard. We then went back to the road. This party that was 


wounded got back as far as the lane, anid there in the lane he fell and 
could not get any farther. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. That was a white man, a member of your posse mt Yes, sir. I 
then went to the barn my self where I had left this man guarding the 
barn, I and one other of my posse went there, leaving the balance in 
the lane with this wounded man. When I got there I told one of the 
boys, says I, “ Bring out the parties ;” he went in and only found one 
person in the barn. We brought him out, and I taken charge of him 
myself; I just caught him by the collar. I didn’t know who he was. 
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_ knew he was in the crowd there with them, and I thought it was my 
duty to take charge of him. We went on out into the lane, and after 
we got into the lane this wounded man asked for water, and some of 
the party went back aiter water into the yard. I could give you a dia- 

gram showing exactly the situation of the place, if 1t was necessary to 
show more plainly to you the way [ am stating if. 

Mr. Merron. It is hardly necessary, I think, for our purpose. Go 
on and describe it as fast as you can. 

The Wrrness. He went back into the yard after water, while he was 
holding this colored man 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

q). That yard was the house-yard ? 

A. Yes, sir. He had to go to the house to get a vessel to bring the 
Water. It was the yard around the huuse; there was a lane between the 

barn and this yard. Wkile I was standing in the lane this colored man 
or boy—he was nearly grown, I suppose he was quite grown—he jerked 
loose from me, and I fired at him twice, and [ suppose wounded him 
through the leg. I have understood since that I did, though I don’t 
know that I did. When this gentleman came out with the water there 
Was a colored man came out with him; as they came to the gate I was 
Standing at the gate, or at the bars, rather; they came out, and as they 
came out I walked on with them right by the right side of the colored 
man, he on the right side of this posse that was with me. Says I, know- 
ing that this wounded man wanted the water, ‘“‘ Hurry up fast.” 
About the time I said that we were fired into and this colored man: 
fell. I went on immediately to the wounded white man. I did not 
know that the colored man was so badly burt, but afterward I found 
out that he was. I called the parties from the house—the women at the 
house; they came out and took charge of him. And we got a cartfrom 
them, put the wounded man into the cart, and carried him about a mile 
and a half from there, pulling the cart. We were afraid to put a horse | 
into it, as he was badly wounded. 

Q. That is, this white man ?—A. Yes, sir; we left this colored man 
that was wounded in charge of these colored women. 

Q. The ove that was wounded through the leg ?—A. No, sir; he was 
wounded [ think through the back. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Who shot him?—A. Simon Crawford’s party shooting at our 
party ; shooting us from the rear as we came out from the gate and 
turned down toward the wounded man, and [ suppose at the sound of 
my voice as [ said, ‘“‘ Hurry up, boys,” a gun or pistol, I suppose it was, 

fired and this colored man fell. I never found Simon Crawford there, nor 
Inever found him until, I think it was, the 2d of October. On the 2d of 

| October I arrested Simon Crawford near the town of Marion. 

Q. What did you do with him ?—A. I earried him before Trial-Justice 
Smith, Colonel Mullins not being present, though he issued the warrant. 
_ ‘Trial-Justice Smith was present, and I carried him before him and he 
_ taken his bond, and he was turned loose. 
 Q. Well, sir, in going there the first time that you went, state whether 
_ you had any political object in going there—A. None in the world, 
Sit; politics | don’t think was hardly mentioned. I know there was no 
_ political object we had in going there. We went there simply at the 
_ tequest of these citizens who lived near by. 

__ Q. He said that you went back there and stole his wine, opened his 

barn, and threw down his fences ?—A. I never saw any wine there. 





) 
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Mr. CAMERON. He did not say that you did it. 

The WitnrEss. I never saw any wine there; if he had any I did not 
see it. 

Q. (By Mr. Merron.) Was he a person of much means ?—A. No, 
sir; very little means, I suppose. He was elaiming a small piece of 
land that was under mortgage; I think about twenty acres, if J am not 
mistaken. 

@. Was he solvent at all, sir; did he have credit there 7—A. Only by 
giving a lienon his land. He could do as other poor men did there, and 
as most of them do; and even the lien was closed on him this year. I 
ciosed the lien on him myself, or my deputy did it, for a very small 
amount that was advanced to him. 

(. If anything was done to any wine he had, did you do anything 
with it ?—A. Nothing in the world. I am sure there was nothing of the 
kind done by the posse that went with me, for they were strictly under 
my charge. 

@. Did you have any political motive at all?—A. None in the world. 

Q. Did any of your party, to your knowledge ?—A. I don’t think that 
they did, sir. In fact I am almost confident that they did not. 

(). Do you know the general character of this man, Simon Crawford ; 
what is generally said about him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it ?—A. It is very bad. | 

(. Bad for what ?—A. He has often been accused of stealing and of 
telling untruths, and so on. 

(). How is he for violence ?—A. He is a very violent fellow. 

q. A dangerous man ?—A. Very dangerous I think, sir. 

(. Did he have a store-house there with goods in it 7—A. If he had a 
store-house I have never seen it, or if he had any goods I have never 
seen them. 

Q. Did he have a wine-house ?—A. I don’t know that he did, sir. 
There were some little barns about there. I don’t know what there was 


in them. None of my posse went into none of them except this one that 


IT have just told you about. If there was anything there at all I don’t 
know it. There was only one of the party who went in and he brought 
this man out. 

@. Do you know anything further about this transaction 7—A. I 
dou’t know that I do, sir. 

Q. You have given the committee your own account of it?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. State whether any action was taken against you or any one else 
on account of what happened there by the United States authorities 7— 
A. Yes, sir; there was a warrant issued by the United States comm:s- 
sioner. _ 

@. Who is he?—A. Mr. Stober, our county treasurer. 

(). A warrant was issued for whom?—A. For myself and W. T. Evans 
and several other gentlemen. I disremember all the names. I could 
not give you all the names. 

q. W ell, what was done with you ?—A. We went before Stober; of 
course we v ent and reported. Mr. Johnson, our attorney, went to him 
and told him that we would report any day that he would mention, so 
he mentioned the day and we all reported that day. I was about the 
village there all the time, and the other gentlemen ‘too, and when that 
day came we all went and reported. Simon Crawford, he was there and 
gave in his evidence in regard to the matter, but I cannot tell you what 
he stated ; not all of it. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state any of it. 


! 
| 








_Q. (By Mr. MERRtm0Nn.) What did the officer do with them 7—A. He 
discharged all the cases but my own and one other. 

(. Who was the other?—A. Byron Campbell. 

@. What did he do with you and Campbell ?—A. We were bound 
over to the United States court. 

Q. ‘lo what term 7?—A. To this last term that met here. 

@. Were you here ?—A. Yes, sir; we came up. 

Q. What was done with you?—A. It was postpoved until May, I 
think. Now I will state this, not because I know it, but because my 
attorney said so. 

@. You were here to attend the court and nothing was done?—A. Yes, 
sir; I was here, and he said the case was postponed until the May term 
in Charleston, and we went home. Both of us were here. 

Q. State whether you and your posse went to Nelson Crawford’s 
house.—A. No, sir; I never have been to Nelson Crawford’s house. 

@. Have you had anything to do with him at all, sir?—A. Nothing 
at all. I am confident that my posse did not go, none of them; not 
one of them. 

Q. State whether your gin-house has been burned since that difficulty 
with Crawford.—A. Yes, sir; my gin-house was burned, and a lot of 
cotton and cotton-seed, and a good many other things. I had a new 
giu-house. 

{). Do you know who burned it ?—A. I always believed 

Mr. CAMERON. No matter about that; you can state if you know. 

The Wirness. I can tell you what the general opinion was. 

Mr. CAMERON. We don’t ask for that. 

The Witness. If you will allow me I will state something else right 
here. Mr. Dick Davis was with me as one of the posse; old Squire 
Leggett’s son, he was also with me at the same time. My gin-house 
was burned soon after Mr. Davis’s giu-house was burned, and Colonel 
Leggett’s will-house and gin all connected together; it was gin, wheat- 
mill, bolting-machine, rice-machine, all these things together. It was 
also burned soon after. 

(). (By Mr. MERRIMON.) Do you know a negro named Isaac Butler ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

®. Do you know what political party he belongs to?—A. Yes, sir; he 
belongs to the democratic party. 

. Do you know whether anything has been done to him on account 
of his politics ?—A. Well, I have heard him beset on the street myself 
by the colored people, by the radicals there; but I suppose | can’t tell 
this, only what he told me. 

. You can state anything you heard any other colored man say to 
him on account of his politics. —A. Well, I heard these negroes abuse 
him there. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Why did they abuse him ?—A. They abused him on account of his 
politics. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How did they abuse him ?—A. They were cursing him, and going 
on considerable. 
@. Did they threaten him any ?—A. I have seen the marks on his 
head where he was beat. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You do not know whether he was beaten ?—A. It looked like he 
was beat. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. Did you see where his head was beaten?—A. Yes, sir; Isaw where 

his head was beaten. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. You saw the marks on his head ?—A. Yes, sir; and he told me 
What did it 2 

(). You have beard him insulted and abused because he was a dem- | 
ocrat ?—A. Yes, sir; 1 have heard him insulted and abused because he 
was a democrat. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Do you know any other facts in connection with this transaction 
that you have not stated ?—A. I do not remember that I do, sir. 

q. Have you ever sought to induce colored men by threats of vio- 
lence, directly or indirectly, to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. I never 
did, sir. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge that anybody else did 7—A. No, sir. 

(J. Were you a candidate at the late eleetion for sheriff?—A. I was 
not, sir. 

(. You were not 7—A. I was not. 

(. Did you see much of the political campaign in your county 7—A. 
Yes, sir; 1 was round in the campaign. 

(. State whether you observed any intimidation or violence on the 
part of one class of people toward another.—A. All the intimidation 
that I have ever seen was from the radical darkies toward the colored 
democrats. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. At the time that you went up with the warrant for the arrest of this 
man Crawford it was on Tuesday evening, was it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you get up there?—A. When we got there it was 
dark. It was some eight or nine miles from the village, and the war- 
rant was not issued until late, consequently it made me late in getting 
there. 

@. Was there any moon shining that night ?—A. I disremember, sir; 
I don’t think there was. 

Q. You know Simon Crawford well ?—A. O, yes, sir; I know him 
well. 

(. You never found him that night ?—A. We never found him, sir. 

(J. You saw several colored men—that is, two or three, you say 7—A. 
Yes, sir; we saw several colored men. 

@. You found one there in that barn 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. And you came -out with him ?—A. No, sir; we did not come out. 
We left him in there until we went to the house. We left him in the 
barn with a guard until after we went to the house. 

@. But afterward he came out?—A. Afterward we went back and 
he was brought out. I had taken charge of him. 

(). You knew he was not Simon Crawford ?—A. Yes, sir; I knew he | 
was not Simon Crawford. 

(). How, then, did you happen to shoot him when he undertook to 


—- 


7 | 
7 


run away ?—A. I did it simply because he was one of Simon’s posse, I 
suppose. 

(. Did you have any warrant for him ?—A. No, sir. 

@. How was it that you had the right to shoot him although you had 
no warrant for him?—A. I thought I had a perfect right to put down 

@. You thought you had a pertect right to shoot him?—A. I thought 
IT had a perfect right to arrest a party whenever it was necessary to 
arrest him. I have arrested a gvyeat many persons without a warrant. 

Q. What was he doing; did you see him committing any offense ?— 

\ A. I saw him with a number of men going from Simon Crawford’s 
hotse. 

@. But the party against whom you had your warrant was not 
there ?—A. I could not say he was not there. I believe he was there. 

@. But you had not found him when you shot this other man ?—A. 

No, sir; we had not found him. 

@. How did you consider yourself authorized to shoot him ?—A. I 
thought I was perfectly right and justifiable in doing it. 

(). "You would have been fully authorized, then, if any other colored 
people whom you had happened to see there, had started to run, to shoot 
them down ?—A. No, sir; I would not. 

@. Why not as well as this one?—A. I had arrested this colored man 
and had him in my custody. 

@. You had no authority to arrest him any more than you had to 
arrest any other colored man there ?—A. I was under the impression 
that I had, sir. 

@. Whet authority had you to arrest him any more than you had to 
arrest any other colored man beside Simon Crawford ?—A. After receiv- 
ing the information that I had Il would have arrested all the parties that 
iJ found there. 

@. Then your autbority for arresting this man that you caught there 
was exactly the same as your authority to arrest any of the other col- 
ored people there beside Simon Crawford ?—A. If I had found them in 
Simon Crawford’s yard there assisting him in preventing me from arrest- 
ing Simon Crawford. 

(. But how could these men be assisting Simon Crawford when you 
did not know that he was there?—A. Well, sir, I had information that 
he was there. 

Q. Did you find another negro who got shot out there ?—A. Yes, sir; 
we found another one, and he never resisted us at all, but came out with 
us to our assistance. 

_ Q. Did this other one who was in the barn resist you?—A. Yes, sir; 
he resisted by jerking loose from me and running off. 

Q. Do you call that resistance?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where had you been on Saturday evening ?—A. I had been to a 
political meeting in that neighborhood. 

(. A republican ora democratic meeting ?—A. A democratic meeting. 

@. How many men were in your company when you went to Simon 
Crawford’s house that evening ?—A. I disremember how many. There 
were several of us. We had left this place and was going back toward 
the court-house, and had got some two or three miles from where Simon 
Crawford lived, when we got this information that I have just spoken of. 
I was prevailed on to go back and talk with Simon, and tell him, as I 
thought, the evil of having a club of that sort; and then I went back 
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some three miles for the purpose of doing that, and went inside of his 
house. 

@. Lask you now to answer my question.—A. I declare I do not remem- 
ber the number. 

(). You know something about the number, do you not?—A. Yes, sir; 
I suppose really there were some twenty in number; perhaps fifteen ; 
or there may have been more than twenty. I really don’t know the 
number. 

(. But you went back merely for the purpose of talking with Simon 
and telling him what a terrible thing it was to have such a club ?7—A, 
Yes, sir. 

(. Why did you take so many men with you ?—A. We were on our 
way back from the court-house, and of course they were with me. 

Q. That don’t follow, of course, at all that they were. You went 
several miles out of the way for the purpose of expostulating with 
Simon ?—A. JI suppose it was between three and four miles. 

(). These fifteen or twenty men went out of their way also?—A. Yes, 
sir; they went back with me. 

(). Please explain why it was necessary to have so many men with 
vou to tell Simon what a dreadful thing he was doing in having such a 
elub?—A. They were not with me when I spoke to him. 

Q. But they were in that immediate vicinity, out in the road ?—A. 
They merely went back. 

Q. I know they went back, but why did they go back; would it take 
twenty men to give the information to Simon that you desired to give 7?— 
A. No, sir; [could have given it alone. 

Q. Well, why did they go?—A. Simply to be along in my company. 

q. They went out of their way four miles to accompany you to 
Simon’s 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Had you any warrant for him at that time?—A. I had none, sir. 
I told him [had none. I told him I had no right to arrest him or trouble 





' 


P| 


him, but I was there merely to advise him for his own benefit and for 


the venefit of the community. 

(. Did you tell him or did he know that you had that number of men 
in the road ?—A. No, sir; I never told him anything about the men. 

@. Were you armed at that time 7—A. Only as usual; I had a pistol. 

(. [I do not know how you usually are armed.—A. I am usually 
armed with a pistol. 

(. Well, were you at that time ?—A. I was, sir. 

q. Was Evans armed at that time ?—A. I think he was, sir. 

@. Did you go into Simon’s house ?—A. [ and Captain Evans did. 

Q. Did he ask you to come in ?—A. No, sir; the door was open; there 
Was a big fire in the house; we merely walked in. . 

@ What conversation did you have with him when you went in ?— 
A. When we first went into the house we asked where Simon Crawtord 
was—' Where is Simon ?” And Simon says, “* Here am 1; what do you 
want?” Says I, ‘“* We merely want to see you, Simon, to talk with you.” 
He says, * Well, what do you want?” I says, “* We merely want to see 
you and to talk with you; no harm.” And about that time Captain Evans 
accosted him. Says he, ** There is no harm intended, Simon; we just 
merely want to talk with you.” And Simon ran up into his loft and 
asked his wife where his gun was. u 

Says I, “Simon, there is no one going to trouble you. If you want 
anything to shoot with, I will give you my pistol.” I had taken my 
pistol out just that way, and pulled the cylinder out of it, (1 did not 
know what he might do;) and I offered to give it to him through @ 


a 
a 


erack. He refused to take it, and then Captain Evans, I believe, offered 
to give him his pistol. He still refused to take it, but remained there 
while we talked with him and tried to prevail on him and show him 
there was no harm intended; and finally he concluded he would come 
down, and be came down unarmed. There was no pistol in my hand, 
nor Captain Evans had none in his. 

(. You had one in your pocket, though, and Captain Evans had one 
in his ?—A. Yes, sir. He came down and talked with us. I told him 
that I had understood that he had a company for the purpose of killing 
the women and children and burning the property of the citizens in that 
neighborhood. He said it was false, and said he had a club there, but 
that the object of the club was simply this: for the purpose of raising 
funds to get merchandise, in order that they might have something to 
feed the poor next summer. That is exactly what he said. Then, said 
I, “ Well, Simon, if that is the case, you are perfectly justifiable. I 
am glad to know that the report that is against you is false.” He says, 
“It is certainly that way.” Captain Evans also told him that he was 
glad to know it was false, and that he was justifiable in acting in that 
way. 

About that time, I think, we began—that is, we concluded—to leave ; 
I don’t know whether Captain Evans did or not; I don’t think he did; 
but [ shook hands with Simon, and we parted as friendly as we ever 
parted. 

Q. Was Evans at that time the captain of a rifle-club?—A. Yes, sir; 
he was captain. IJ don’t know whether he was captain of a rifle club, or 
what it was; it was a democratic club up there. I suppose he was 
head one of the club. 1 don’t know if he did not belong to the rifle-club 
at Marion, which was chartered. 

(). Were the meu who were in your company at that time members 
of the Evans club, whatever you call it?—A. There was some of the 
men that was with Captain Evans belonged to his club. 

@. Did not all of them ?—A. No, sir; they did not. 

@. Were the men that were with you at that time armed ?—A. No, 
sir. 

(. Not any of them ?—A. They might some of them have had pistols; 
as a general thing men do carry pistols these days, as you are well aware. 
1 don’t know whether any of them except myself and Captain Evans 
had any or not. 

Q. Give the names of the men who were with you and Captain Evans 
at that time.—A. I don’t know whether I can do it. 

@. You can give some of them.—A. There was Mr. Wiggins—— 

@. Give his first name.—A. Mr. Calvin Wiggins, I think. There 
was another man, Mr. Nathan Evan, I believe. There was Mr. Ingra- 
ham. There was Mr. Byron Campbell, the same one that was bound 
over at the United States court. Really I have forgotten the other 
parties. 

Q. Did you request these men to accompany you to Crawford’s in some 
way ?—A. I don’t know that I did, sir. I may have said, “ You all go 
back with me, as I have been requested to go.” There was nothing 
binding in regard to it. 

Q. No; there was nothing binding, but did you not ask them in some 
Way ?—A. I may have done it; I don’t remember whether I did or not. 
It is probable that I did. 

Q. Did you request Evans to go with you?—A. I think I did, sir. 

Q. Do you know ?—A. I think he and I were both requested at the 
Same time to go there, he in company with me; it was spoken at the 
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same time—the party who was requesting me to go thought that had 
some influence over Simon, and that I could prevail over him to stop 
that thing. | 

Q. What time in the evening did you reach Simon’s house ?—A., It 
Was some time after dark. 

Q. Then both times that you went to his house you went there after 
dark, did you?—A. Yes, sir; both times after dark. It was useless to 
go in the day-time the last time. The first time, of course, we merely 
went to see him, and the last time we went to make an arrest. 

Q. The first time you went on a friendly visit ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He did not seem to think that it was very friendly, though ?—A. 
Really at first he did not, but he finally came to the conclusion that it 
was. 

Q. He took refuge in the loft,when you went there 7?—A. Yes, sir; 
when we first went there he went into the loft. 

Q. Are you captain of a club in that county yourself?—A. Not of a 
rifle-club. 

Q. Of any club ?—A. I am first vice-president of a club. 

Q. When were you elected sheriff?—A. I was elected on the 16th of 
October, 1872. . 

Q. For what length of time is the sheriff elected 7—A. For four years. 

(). By which party were you elected ?—A. By the republican party, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know of the shooting of Minor Crawford ?—A. No, sir; I 
did not. I did not know there was such a man even shot. Keit Craw- 
ford was the onethat I saw. I really did not shoot the boy to hurt him. 

Q. Merely for the fan of it?—A. No; it was not simply for the fun 
of it, but it was merely to stop him. I thought if I shot him he would 
Stop. 

Q. You shot bim through the thigh ?—A. I don’t know whether it was 
through the thigh or leg. He was down at the court-house a week after 
that, and I saw him walking about there. 

Q. Your object was simply to stop bim 7—A. That was my object. 

Q. Your posse were on horseback there, were they not, at the time? 
—A. No, sir; they were not on horseback. 

Q. Well, they had horses there ?—A. No, sir; their horses were not 
there. 

@. How far were they from there ?—A. I believe a mile away from 
there, or a mile and a half. 

Q. You went in a stealthy manner up to his house, did you ?—A. 
Yes, sir; we went up as easy as possible, in order to find him if he was 
there. 

@. How many men were in your posse at that time?—A. Seven be- 
sides myself. 

@. You thought it was necessary in order to stop that boy that you 
should shoot him when there were eight men with you?—A. There was 
none of them but me, standing there alone, because the others were all 
working to assist this wounded man in my posse. I was standing in the 
lane alone with him. 

(). How far from you were the other men?—A. I suppose they were 
some ten steps in the rear of me. 

(. Did you attempt to catch the boy before you shot at him; did you 
run after him?—A. No, sir; I told him to stop, and hollered, but I don’t 
think that I ran atter him—yes, sir; I did run, and I did not shoot until 
1 got to the gate. I did not care about going any farther down there 
because { knew that those parties had gone in that direction, and I had 
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no idea of going there alone after hearing the threats that had been 
made. 

@. Were you intoxicated when you went to bis house ?—A. I was not, 
sir. 

@. Are you in the habit of drinking to excess?—A. Sometimes, but 
not when on business. 

Q. Were you intoxicated upon either occasion when you went to his 
house ?—A. No, sir, upon neither occasion. 

(). Had you been drinking that day before you went there ?—A. I had 
been drinking some cider, and cider was all we had been drinking ; very 
little of that. 

@. Had you been drinking on Tuesday when you went there ?—A. I 
think I drank a drink or two of wine that evening. 

@. Did you shoot into his house at any time?—A. No, sir; his house 
was not shot into at all. 

. Did you shoot into his barn or outhouses ?—A. I rather think the 
barn was shot into, sir. After the first fire from the house I think some 
of the boys fired, but who it was I don’t know. 

@. How many negro men did you see there at that time on Tuesday 
night?—A. I don’t know the number. There was quite a number of 
them there, though. 

@. You stated that as you were approaching A. There were 
three or four going toward this barn, and there were several others in 
the yard. We had to go out of the house-yard across the lane, then go 
across some little distance, some fifteen or twenty steps, from the lane 
to get to this barn, and they were between the lane and the barn when 
weran toward them. When weran up on them some of the boys halted, 
and they had got to the barn-door and were going in; and when they 
had all gone in, and when we ran up, just then some of the boys yelled, 
and about that time they fired into as from toward the yard. How 
many guns or pistols were fired I am not able to say. 

@. What is the object or purpose of the club of which you are cap- 
tain or vice-president ?—A. It was a democratic club, for the purpose of 
keeping everything properly organized for the benefit of the campaign, 
and so on. 

@. When did you attach yourself to the democratic party last ?—A. 
Well, I have always been recognized as one in the county. 

@. Were you recognized as one when the republicans elected you ?— 
A. I don’t know that I was then, sir; not by—I did not claim right at 
that time to be neither a democrat or a republican; and the republi- 
cans, of course, elected me as a republican, though I was not a republi- 
can. 
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JOHN FREYER—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, S. C., January 9, 1877. 
JOHN FREYER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Hamburgh. 

®. How long have you lived there?—A. I have been there now two 
years tirst of this January. 

Q. Where were you on the 8th day of July Jast, the day of the riot in 
Bamburgh 2—A. On the 8th day of July last I was in Uamburgh. 
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Q. What time did you go to Hamburgh that day 7?—A. I staid there, — 


I came over from my work to Hamburgh at one o’clock. 

@. One o’clock in the evening ?—A. Yes, sir; in the evening. 

(. What white men did you seein Hamburgh at that time 7—A. Well, 
I seen a great many of them. I knowed some, and some [ didn’t know, 

(). You may give the names of those that you saw.—A, Yes, sir; 
from what time? 

Q. From twelve to three o’clock.—A. Well, I saw General M. ©. But- 
ler for one, and R. J. Butler, and Henry Getzen, Tom Butler, and Charlie 
Glover. 

(. Glover was of Edgefield ; he lives at Edgefield ?—A. Yes, sir; he 
stops in Edgetield County; Tom Settle, he stays in Edgefield County 
too. 

(. Where did you first see Robert J. Butler and General Butler ?—A 
When I first saw them they came out of Mr. Damm’s store, right there 
below the post-office in Hamburgh, and got in a buggy there. 

@. Did you notice whether there were guns in the buggy or not?—A, 
They had side-arms, and Tommy, he had a gun and side-arms, and Mr, 
Getzen 

@. Did you go to the trial at Hamburgh that afternoon ?—A. Yes, sir; 
J went there. I staid about on the street there till about betwixt three 
and four o’clock, when I went into the drill-room ; I had tried to get to 
my house and get my coat, but the people told me if I was to go there 
I would be killed going there. They told me I better not go, and I con- 
cluded I would not go, and I went into the drill-room. 

(@. Were youa member of Dock Adams’s company ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
was first corporal. 

(. You may state whether or not there were many white men on the 
Street at the time when you went into the drill-room.—A. There was 
any quantity of them when I went into the drill-room; I didn’t see how 
all came; I didn’t see how they came there; I couldn’t go to my house, 
and I went into the drill-room for protection. It was a good brick 
house. 

(). Were the white men on the street at that time generally armed ? 
—A. Every one I saw was well armed. 

@. How did they appear, hostile or peaceable? Say what they were 
doing.—A. They were just riding from one place to another, and they 
looked like they were quite angry, to me. 

(. You may go on and tell what you saw and what was done there.— 
A. Sol went into the drill-room, as [ went on to tell you, and I was 
up there sitting in the window, and I seed a good many of them pass- 
ing backwards and forwards, and a man came there and told the cap- 
tain that they were ready for trial; and the captain told them that he 
felt his life would not be safe if he were to go among all them armed 
meus, and he didn’t propose to go. I says, ‘ Captain, I don’t like the 
looks of things.” He says, “Just make yourselves easy and stay right 
in here;” and we all made ourselves easy and peaceable. Well, late in 
the evening the answer came, ‘ The general says we must give up our 
arms.” 

(). General Butler ?—A. Yes, sir; said he would give us fifteen min- 
utes to giveup ourarms. Well, fifteen minutes rolled around, I suppose. 
There was five mens over on the river-bank, mounted men on horse 
and he rode around to them 

(. Who did ?—A. General Butler. He came from down the streets 








horseback, and he stopped within about fifteen yards of the corner of | 
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the drill-room, Sibly’s building, and he turned his face toward these 

other five mens, and he gave them a signal. 

Q. What sort of a signal?—A. He sort of motioned his hand; and 
they all rode right off, and went on down toward the Augusta bridge, 
and shortly after that I seed a great crowd of them on the street. 

@. White men ?—A. Yes, sir; coming on the river-bank with their 
guns, there at the pillar of the Charlotte, Augusta and Columbia Rail- 
road bridge there, and there was just as many as could get behind the 
piliar there, and a good deal more; there was a big tree down by the 
river, and as many as could get behind that tree were there, and the 
street was just filled full as it could hold of them; and some of them 
commeuced firing. 

(). Where did they commence firing from ?—A. From behind that 
rock pillar. 

@. You mean the abutments there ?—A. The abutments there; the 
abutments of the bridge. 

(. Had any shots been fired from the drill-room ?—A. No, sir; we 
all were that scared we couldn’t shoot from the drill-room; they sbot 
so rapid till we all just got betwixt the windows and got behind there, 
and they fired so regular they shot all the window-glass out and nobody 
could get to the windows. 

@. Tommy Butler testified here that the first shot was fired from the 
drill-room. What I want to get at is who fired the first shot. A. 
Well, sir, I know the first shot were fired from the abutment of the 
bridge; [is sure ot that, for every man in there was too seared to get 

- up to the windows; and the orders was from the captain for every man 
to hold his place, and get from in front of those windows ; if they didn’t 
they would be shot. 

(). How long did the white men continue to fire before any shots were 
fired in return ?—A. The sun was a little better than a quarter of an 
hour high, to my recollection, and they fired from that time until the 
sub got down in the trees. 

Q. How long was it; a quarterof an hour or a half an hour ?—A. About 
a quarter of an hour or better; they fired on the drill-room there right 
regular. 

(). How long did the firing continue there between the drill-room and 
the men outside?—A. Well, they fired in there until the sun got down 
in the trees; and one or two men, I think, shot from the drill-room. 
There wa’’t many guns in the drill-room. We all had our guns at 
home. I know my own gun was not there, it was in my house. 

Q. About how many guns were in the drill-room at that time ?—A. 
There was about thirty-five or thirty-seven, as near as I can recollec!, 
in there. 

@. What time did the men leave the drill-room?—A. Well, we 
Staid in the drill-room until near about six o’clock. Well, the cap- 
tain said he heard some one say to go and fetch a piece of cannon, or 
something like that; and he said, ‘‘ Now we is going to be destroyed 
Tight away, and you had better listen to me and let’s get out of 
here. I will fix a way for us to get out, and I want every one to get 
out, and I don’t want a man to stay in here. If you do, the last 
one will get killed.” And he went and fixed a way for us to get out 
the back way, and we all went down out the back way, and some of 
them went in Mr. Schiller’s printing-office; and I was one that weut in 
there myself, and Mr. Attaway and two of the men. We came out one 
by one, and before all the mens came out Mr. Attaway took a crowd of 
hen, from being frightened, and went right toward the white people, and 
they all squandered, and they all began going in the houses, and so on, 


and aS many as was left there kept there together until the captain 
came, and we took them and went inside Mr. Schiller’s printing-office, 
_and there I staid until they captured me. They came in, and 1 were in 


there under the counter. The captain and the others went off, all that 
hadn’t went with Attaway. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 

Q. But he went off and left you there ?—A. O, yes; I aimed to run 

out the other door, and when I opened the door I see’d so many of them 
on the street, and says I, *‘ Boys, let’s ran out;” and he says, * If you do, 
you will get killed ;” and ey ent back and shut the door, and they all 
went out ‘the back door, and I dropped back under the counter in the 
printing-office, and there I staid until they broke the door down and 
Came In. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What men came in ?—A. Whitemen; justasmany as could getin; 
and I knows two of them, and they commenced breaking up the things 
there, and [ was under the counter, and one piece of a machine flew 
over there and struck the wall and bounded back and it looked like to 
hit me, and I poked my head out and some of them saw me, and one of 
them yelled, *“* Here’s a God damned son ofa biteh;” and I says, * [ sur- 
render! I surrender!” and one of these men was aman what stays on R, 
J. Butlers plantation, and the other that I recognized was Tom. Settle. 
I knows him well, because we lived nigh neighbors for a year or two. 
J recognized them there when they came in. I asked them for Gen- 
eral Butler; [ said, ** Where is General Butler?” He says, ‘* Who is this?” 
I says, ** John Freyer.” 

Q. Who said that ?—A. Tom. Settle, the man that I was talking to 
when they had me draging me on out. I kept asking, * Where is Gen- 
eral Batler?” and he says, ** Who is this?” and I kept saying, ‘“* John 
Freyer,” and he looked down in my face and he says, ‘* God damn you, 
you are ove of Dock Adams militiamen; we will fix you to-night.” 
And I asked him, * Please send General Butler to me, if you please ;” 
and he says, ** You go to hell; weare going fix you pretty soon.” They 
throwd me in the dead-ring, and they moved it from there when they got 
all that they could catch, and carried us to the South Carolina Railroad 
then the—Charleston Railroad—about fifteen yards from the platform 
there where you get on to take the train, over on the Hamburgh side. 

Q. What other colored men were in the ‘“ dead-ring,” as you call it, — 
at that time ?—A. Myself, Willis Davis, Harry Mays, Pres. Jefferson, 
Brown Anderson, Allen Attaway, Hamp. Stevens, Albert Minyard; and, 
let’s see who else—Wave Phillips; well, I was not acquainted with all 
there was; a good deal of them there were boys, I could not call all 
the names of them. I did not know all the names of them nohow, what 
were there; but all that you heard me call the names, [ knowd all of 
them; aud Mr. Cartledge, Louis Cartledge, and Spencer Harris were 
there; and Aleck Martin were there. I knowd all them that were there; 
and Frank Robinson, he were there. Well, they is as many as I can 
recollect now. 

And so, after that, there was just as many white people around there 
as could get around ‘there, fifty or sixty, guarding us; just as many as 
could get around us. They were there as thick as hail around US ; ‘and 
some would not allow us to talk and some would allow us to talk, and | 
we begged for ourselves; and they told Attaway, ‘You are the magis-— 
trate, [ suppose; you is a damned nice looking magistrate ;” and they 
said, * We will fix you, we are going to kill you to-night, sure, without 
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the general, he came to the ring 
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a doubt.” Attaway said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I am not ready to die, and I 
ain’t did anything to be killed.” Said he, “ Please let me pray ;” and he 
said, ‘Damn you, you ought to have been praying before now; you 
have talked enough without praying; we is going to kill you.” Then he 
commenced begging for hisself, and going on, and Mr. Getzen came and 
said, ‘“* Attaway, is that yon, old fellow ?” 

(. Henry Getzen?—A. Yes, sir, Henry Getzen; and he says, “* Damn 
you, we will fix you directly.” Attaway said, *O, Getzen! Getzen!” 
says he, “ What do you want with me?” and he says, * Do all you can 
forme.” Says he, “ Yes, God damn you, I will do all I can for you; I will 
do it in a short while; I will fix you now in a short while, damn you ;” 
and he went off, and in about a minute’s time he came back with Tom 
Butler and some others, and they just took Attaway right up and car- 
ried him across the railroad in a little oat-field, right on the other side 
of the railroad, and I heard the shooting, and so on. 

@. Now, what white men did you recognize around the dead.-ring 
when Getzen was talking to Attaway ?—A. Well, I recognized Tom 
Settle, and Henry Getzen, and Tom Butler. I recognized them well, and 
there was a good many more there; there was a good deal more, but I 
can’t call up the names; I just want to call them names there, but I 
can’t; I know them well. 

(. You can state whether or not you recognized General Butler ?—A. 


_O, he was not there then. If he was there he didn’t show himself to 


ne there. 
. Weil, go on and state what else occurred.—A. Now, before this, 





Q. General Butler ?—A. Yes, sir. Hesays, “Is Willis Davis in this 
ring ?” and Willis says, “ Yes, sir;” and he says, ‘You are the damned 
rascal that burned my house down, you damned son of a bitch.” That 
was his answer to Willis; and he went off, and I didn’t see him no more 
after that. 

But, as I was going on to say, after we got there, after they took off 
Mr. Attaway and shot him, they called for David Phillips—well, we was 
begging and going on mightily, and Dave—I was sitting right down 
behind Dave—he says, ‘‘ What is you all begging so? If they are going 
to kill us all anyhow, what is the use of begging so?” That was Dave. 
And they taken Dave out and I heard shooting. And they came back 
and called for Hamp. Stevens; and they taken him out and shot him 
down just across the railroad. And they came back and called for Albert 
Minyard. They called a good while, and Albert would not know his 
name; and they came inside the ring and hunted for him, and touched 
all of them in the ring before they could find Albert. 

Q. The white men were there hunting for Albert?—A. Yes, sir. I 
didn’t know those that was hunting; I didn’t know them nohow. One 
man went all through the ring, and he touched all of us on the head and 
asked, ‘“‘ Who is that.” And when he came to Albert, Albert owned his 
name, and he said, “‘ Get up from here, we have been hunting for you ;” 
and they taken him on, and they carried him over the same fence where 
they had gone with Attaway, and we heard them shooting. And they 
came back, then, and called Pompey Curry; and when they called’ for 
Pompey, Pompey jumped and ran, and they shot at him several times, 
and they said that they had done killed him, and we supposed that 
Pompey must have got killed in running. They said that they had 
killed him, and they all burst out a laughing; and they said, ‘ What 
better fun do you want than that, by God.” And then some of them 


said, “No; we don’t want no better fun, by God; this is fun ;” just that 
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way they said. ‘Well, now, what. will we do with the rest of them?” 
Some says, ‘*‘ By God, let’s pile them up like frogs and shoot them ;” 
and another gentleman says, ‘O, no; you have done enough to-night; 
now let these prisoners go;” and wnother one spoke up and says, ‘ Let 
these damned niggers go? O,no; we ought not to leave none to tell 
the tale; let’s kill them all; ‘dou’t leave none to tell the tale;” but 
the other one said, “O, no; let's let them go.” And some of the 
others says, “ Let’s let them go and shoot after them ;” and he says, 
*“ Don’t do that; just let them all go, and don’t shoot after them.” The 
other one said, “ By God, let’s let them go, and let’s shoot after them 
like rabbits.” One man, he said, “ Let’s swear them before they go not 
to tell anything;” and they made us get down on our knees, and they 
swore us that we would not ever bear witness against any one. We had 
to swear it before they told us to go, and every one sprang up and ran 
as hard as he could, except me and another fellow. I never was much 
of a runner, and [ just got right in the center of the row of China trees 
with my arms right down by me, and they were shooting just like they 
were shooting at birds; and this man, he jumped out and he started to 
run, and I says, ‘ Don’t run, for you will get shot;” and they commenced 
shooting; and one fellow jumped off and run about fifteen steps before 
me, and he got shot right in his arm —Willis Davis did; and I caught 
up with him, and he says, “ ’m shot, sure enough ;” so he quit running 
then, and we all went on home. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What time in the night was it when they came there with the can- — 


non, or when you understood the cannon was coming ?—A. I don’t know, 
sir. 

Q. Well, some time about dark ?—A. O, yes, sir. You know I was 
scared, and I was in Mr. Schiller’s printing-office when they were shoot- 
ing—when they were shattering on the house with the cannon. 

Q. You had got out, then, before the cannon got there?—A. QO, yes, 
sir; we all were out. 

Q. 1t was after dark when you got out of the building ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). About nine or ten o’clock ; somewhere around there ?—A. O, 0, 
sir. 

Q. You can’t tell the exact time ?—A. No, sir; I can’t teJl no exact 
time. I was trying to hide myself for safety, then. | 

(. How long do you think they had been shooting at the building and 
into the windows before there was any shot returned from the build- 
ing ?—A. Near a quarter of an hour. 

Q. Capt. Dock Adams, after he went with you to the printing-office, 
went away from there ?—A. Yes, sir; he made his escape after he went 
out there. , 

‘ CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who killed the young white man, Merriwether ?—A. I do not 
know, sir. 

(. He was not killed from the house, was he’—A. I don’t know where 
he was killed. 

Q. You did not fire but two guas from the house 2—A. I don’t know 
how many; I don’t think they fired more than once or twice from the 
house. a 

Q. Do you think they fired at all from the house?—A. Yes, sir, f 
think they did; 1 think they fired once or twice from the house. 2 


| 
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Q. Did you see anybody fire from the house ?—A. I heard a gun; I 
was lying down behind the wall, and some of the boys said, ‘* Don’t go 
up to that window.” It was getting dark, then, and some of them got 
up to the window and fired, but I don’t know who it was; it was at the 
upper window there. 

@. You don’t know when Merriwether was killed ?—A. No, sir; I do 
not. 

@. Really, you do not know who it was fired the tirst gun, do you 7— 
A. I know a gun was fired from the abutment of the bridge. 

Q. How do you know, when you was scared so badly? 

The Witness. How do I know? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A, They fired right in the window where I was lying. 

@. Were there any men on top of the house above you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was up there ?—A. I don’t know; I think Frank went up 
there. . 

@. Frank who ?—A. Frank Robinson and, I think, Jim Cook were 
up there. 

Q. Who else ?—A. I don’t know who else except Jim and Frank. 

Q. They were on top ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the next story above you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many were up there you do not know?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they have their guns up there with them ?—A. I don’t know 
whether they had or not. 


MEYER WELDON—EDGEFELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
MEYER WELDON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside?—Auswer. I reside in Edgefield 
County. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. I have been residing in 
Edgefield County all my life. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I am about thirty-two. 

(). How far from Edgefield Court-House do you reside ?—A. Three 
niles. 

@. Where were you on the day of the last election?—A. I was at 
Edgefield Court-House. 

@. What time did you go there in the morning?—A. I got there about 
six o’clock. 

@. Which box did you first go to?—A. I went to No. 1. 

Q. At the court-house ?—A. At the court-house. 

Q. You may state what condition you found affairs in when you got 
there, go right on, and state what you saw and heard.—A. When I 
got there the box was so crowded—it was set to be under the court- 
house; that was the way the commissioners said where it was to be, but 
it was up in the court-house. Well, I waited a good while. Mr. Butler 
came down and said to the commissioners that all would get a chance 
to vote after a while, and he thought his men had the right to vote first, 
as we had been voting first all the other times before. 

Well, I waited until about ten o’clock, thinking I would get a chance to 
vote. Well, I didu’t see no chance, and I was trying to get a chance to 
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vote. I was crowded away from the box by the red-shirts, and they 
said we couldn’t vote there until they got through. 

After a while the marshal got a fileof his men and he carried them over 
to box number two, and I went on too. I staid there until about half 
past three, and Senator Cain came and said that there are about four 
or five hundred of the colored men who had not had a chance to vote 
there. It was getting late in the evening, and says he, ** You can all go © 
back to the court-house and vote.” Then I turned and went back to 
the court-house, and when I got within about one hundred and fifty 
steps of the court-house General Butler he had a file of the red shirts 
on horseback across the street. I taken the road to the right and went 
down to Senator Cain’s house, and there I met Mr. Sheppard and he 
asked me if I had voted, and I told him ‘ No, sir; L hadn’t voted yet.” 
He says, ** Are you certain you hav’n’t voted ?” And I says, ** No, sir; 
I hav’n’t voted.” And I showed him my ticket. He said, “If you will 
come with me I will make room for you.” I was gladly enough, and 
said so because I wanted to vote, and I followed him about fifty or 
sixty paces to the court-house, and in that time the red-shirts was 
crowded on the stairs and up into the court-house ; and General Butler 
says, ‘“‘ Have you not voted?” And I says, ‘‘ No.” And he says, * If 
you hain’t voted, you can’t vote here; damned if I don’t have a couple 
of rounds now before you can vote.” Then I turned around and went 
back to the school-house again. I wanted a chance to vote. I saw it 
was impossibie for me to vote there without being mobbed, and I turned 
around and went back to the school-house. I staid there till after six 
o’clock in the night; then I came on down to Mr. Cain’s house, and he 
says, ‘* Did you ‘vote? 2” and I says, ‘* No, sir.” ‘* Weil,” says he, “ go on 
home; you have done your duty.” And that time I met a crowd of red- 
shirts with their hands locked together, and they was there in the street 
and they hollered “ Hurrah for Hampton!” But I made on and never 
stopped; I made on home and got out of the way, beeause I knowed I 
was not prepared, and didn’t even have a pistol nor a stick; nothing 
at all. 

q. You did not vote yourself ?—A. No, sir, I didn’t vote; it was my 
determination to vote; but in the mean time I was asked it I wokld 
vote the democratic ticket they would let me vote. 

Q. Who asked you that if you voted the democratic ticket they vor 
let you vote?—A. Several of them said that. 

®. Several of the white meu ?—A. Yes, sir, several of them said thal 
Jl could vote. Mr. John Swaringen came up to me at the school-house 
and said, “If you vote the democratic ticket, you can go in and vote,” 
but I told him “No; that I would rather vote my ticket.” So after six 


o’clock I made my return. at 
Q. Is there anything else that you have to say 7—A. No, sir. a 
CROSS:-EXAMINATION. A 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Why did you not go on up with Mr. Shepherd and vote ?—A. The 
reason I didn’t go with him, after we got up between Marsh’s sto 
about sixty spaces from the court house, where [ was telling you, th 
came along his brother, Scott Sheppard, and said to him, “These m 
have voted over to the school house,” and they said, “ No, we hain’t 
and then he said to his brother, ‘* Johnny, what have: you got to do wit 
it?” and then Scott Sheppard pulled out his pistol, drawed it, and fl 
time Mr. Cain called us back; and then he was ‘down to the Uni 
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: States marshal, talking to him, and he called us back, and then he sent 


us again to vote; I couldn’t do it, because when Mr. Sheppard drawed 
his pistol we didn’t have a thing. 

Q. Which Mr. Shepherd was that 7—A. Mr. Scott Sheppard. 

q. Not the lawyer?—A. No, sir, not the lawyer; be was the one that 
was carrying us. 

@. He told you to go with him and you should vote ?—A. Yes, sir; 
but after we got there, just after his brother said, “ You have nothing 
to do with it anyhow,” he turned around and said, “I don’t know it 


they hav’n’t voted;” and then we squandered back. 


Q. Did not some of the crowd with you vote at box number two ?—A. 
No, sir, not as I knowed; I do not know that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: | 
Q. You know you did not vote ?—A. No, sir; I am certain I didn’t. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Whether a good part of that crowd that was with you had voted 
or not, you do not know?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You are sure you did not vote?—A. I am sure I didn’t vote. 


DOCK MARTIN—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, S. C., January 18, 1877. 
Dock MARTIN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: . 


- Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Edgefield County. 


_Q. How far from the court-house?—A. About seven miles. 

(. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How long have you lived in Edgefield County ?—A. I was born 
there. ; 

(). How old are you ?—A. About twenty-seven years of age. 
_ Q. What office did you have in connection with the last election ?—A. 
1 was supervisor of election at Red Hill precinct. 
| Q. What time did you go to the polling-place on the morning of the 
election ?—A. I arrived there very soon; I could not see hardly when I 
got there. 
- Q. Well, now you may go on and tell what condition you found af- 
fairs in when you got there.—A. When I got there Red Hill was sur- 
rounded, in the place where the poll was to be opened, with democrats, 
and as I walked up there was a gentleman by the name of B. T. Nimms 
walked up and slapped me on the shoulder and told me that they were 
going tomob me. At that time they commenced clustering around me, 
and I went off from Red Hill. 
~ Q. Who commenced clustering around you?—A. The democrats. 

(. And this man, whose name you have given, said that they intended 
to mob you?—A. Yes, sir. 
» Q. What else did they say, if anything ?—A. They didn’t say any- 
thing, only they wouldn’t let me get to the box; they crowded the box, 
ou know, and I had to leave. I left for fear; I knew my life was in 
anger. 
~Q. How many white men were at the box at that time, as near as you 


’ 
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can judge the number?—A. I don’t know, sir. I suppose there was 
near one hundred around it. | 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With what weapons were they armed?—A. They had their pistols 
around them. Some of them, when they came there, clustered around © 
me. They had their pistols in their hands. 

@. Where did you go after you left Red Hill?—A. I went to Edge- 
field. ‘ . 

Q. To the court-house 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now you may tell what happened at Edgefield after you got 
there.—A. I went there and tried to vote at box No. 1, and I couldn’t 
do it, and I went to box No. 2. Lawrence Cain, he sent for us to come 
down to box No. 1, and said we could vote there, and I started down 
there again, and General Butler turned us back. 

Q. What did he say ?—A. He said that we had had the box at No. 2 
all day, and that we should not have box No. 1; that they proposed to 
keep it in charge. 

@. How many republicans were in the same crowd that you were at 
that time ?—A. Well, I think that there were about four or five hundred 
came from box No. 2. 

Q. Where did you go then?—A. We staid there a good while, and we 
got twelve and tried to go and vote, and they couldn’t vote; and the 
United States marshal taken me and carried me in to box No. 1, and I 
voted. 

(). You may state whether or not the red-shirts were pretty numerous 
in the street, and tell us how they behaved at that time.—A. Well, they 
all hollered and hurrahed and cursed, and went on all the time; and 
they were right up and down the streets, with their guns swung to them. 

Q. How far is Red Hill from the court-house?—A. It is about thir- 
teen miles, I think, if I am not mistaken. 

(). If you were supervisor there why did you not stay there and at- 
tend to the business ?7—A. Well, I loved my life better than I did any- 
thing else. 

Q. You were afraid that your life would be taken ?—A. Yes, sir. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION, 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. How many republicans voted at Red Hill?—A. I don’t know, sir. 
I lett there. 

Q. You left?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Were no colored people voting up there?—A. I don’t know that 
they were. 

(). Any there when you went ?—A. O, Lord, yes, sir; a large crowd 
went with me; about thirty or forty went with me. 

Q. Did they all leave with you?—A. Yes, sir; came back to Edge- 
field. 

(. Came back thirteen miles to Edgefield ?—A. Yes, sir; thirteen miles. 

@. Was there any deputy marshal there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). A majority of the poll-holders were republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which party had the biggest crowd, the whites or the blacks? 

Mr. CAMERON. When you left. 

A. Well, I don’t know, sir; that is hard for me to say, which had the 
biggest crowd. 

@. (By Mr. MERRimon.) Could not you tell by running your eye over 
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it; were the men scattered all about ?—A. They were scattered abont 


every which way. 


@. Any soldiers there ?7—A. No, sir. 

@. Who appointed you supervisor ?—<A. The United States, I sup- 
pose. I had my commission. 

@. Do you know how you got it?—A. It came from Charleston, I 
think. 

@. Did you know anything about your duties as supervisor, what 
you had to do there 7—A. It was to preserve the peace. 

@. You are sure of that, are you ?—A. The supervisors’ duty was to 
reject anybody from voting that they didn’t know had a right to. 

Q. What was your duty as supervisor ? 

The WirnEss. What was my duty ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. What did you expect to do that day if you had been 
let alone ?—A. I expected to have staid near the box, or somewhere 
where I could see that it was a fair election. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). That was your duty, to stay near the box and see that it was a 
fair election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. You may go out now. 

The Witness. I am not quite through; they offered me $3,000 to 
carry that township for them 

Q. Who did that?—A. The democrats. 

@. Who offered it to you? Tell us what they said to you.—A: Mr. 
Hammond, he told me that if I would carry the township that they had 


the money there to give me $3,000. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Which Hammond?—A. I don’t know his other name; I know 
him very well. 
(. Where does he live ?—A. He lives at the place that Buck Morris— 
William Morris—used to live at. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What did you say to him ?—A. I told him that I couldn’t do it, 
because I always had been a republican and I expected to remain so; 
I didn’t believe in voting a democratic ticket one time and a republican 
once. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. He did not show you the money ?—A. No, sir; he said they had 
it in the treasury; he did not tell me who was the treasurer. — 
@. Three thousand dollars could not buy your vote ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Is your town a republican town; is there a majority of republi- 
cans in it?—A. Yes, sir; always have.been so. 


Q. How was it at the last election ?—A. I think they beat something 
like three thousand. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. They beat you three thousand at that box ?—A. No, sir; I was 
speaking about in the county. 

@. Did you not agree, for $3,000, to carry your box for them, and 
they would not pay you after it was over ?—A, No, sir; I never has 
made no promises with them, no way. 
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@. You didn’t agree to do. it?—-A. No, sir. 
@. You are sure about that?—A. No, sir; I never made no prom: 
ises no way. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
q. Is there anything else you desire to state ?—-A. No, sir. 


WILLIS ADAMS—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 10, 1877 
WILLIS ADAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where were you on the day of the last election ?—Answer 
I was at Edgefield Court-House. 

@. Which poll were you at ?—A. At the school-house. 

Q. Now, what happened to you on that day ?—A. I gota lick struck — 
on the head, right here. [Pointing to a scar on the left-hand side of his 
head. 

Q. lhe struck you over the head ?—A. John Swaringen. 

(). What were you doing, or trying to do, when he struck you?—A 
I was trying to get into the house to cast my vote. 

Q. What did he say to you when he struck you?—A. Well, they 
were all crowding up, trying to get in, and he told me to stand back, 
that I could not crowd there; that he would knock my damned brains 
out if I didn’t stand back. 

Q. The man that struck you was a white man and a democrat, was 
he ?—A. He was a white man. : 

@. Did you see any colored men struck as you were ?—A. No, sir; I 
seed some though that were struck, but I never seed none struck dar 
dat time. 

. Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you go in at that time to vote ?—A. I was going in then, and 
after the lick was struck I went in. 

(. What time of day was that ?—A. Well, it was ’bout twelve o’clock, 
I reckon. 

(). How long did you stay at the polls after that ?—A. I can’t exactly 
Say. 

Q. You went home?—A. Yes, sir; I was going in the house den, and 
I never staid there more than an hour after that. 

Q. Do you live at Edgefield Court-House?—A. No, sir. 

(). How far from the Court-House do you live?—A. Nine miles. 


GEORGE GILES—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
GEORGE GILES (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. Laurens Court-House. 
Q. How old are you?—A. About forty-six years old. 
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Q. What is your business?—A. House-carpentering. 

Q. To what political party do you belong?—A. Well, I have been 
acting with the republican party all the time up to the last election. 

@. Where were you on the day of the last election ?—A. I was at 
Laurens Court- House. 

Q. What ticket did you vote there ?—A. I voted a mixed ticket; I 
voted for Hampton and all the rest of the democratic officers, except 
one republican; that was a man named Patterson. 

@. Were you compelled to vote that ticket 7?—A. I did it in free will. 

Q. What sort of an election did you have there ; was it quiet or other- 
-wise?—A. Yes, sir; as far as I saw at Laurens; I live right near the 
Court-House, and T came down, as near as I can guess at it, ’twixt seven 
and eight o’clock from my house, and everything was quiet there at that 
_ time, and from that time we had no disturbance at all. 

@. Do you know of any colored democrat being abused in any way 
by colored republicans ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know of any. 

Q. Do you belong to a democratic ‘club 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any of the men that belonged to it were 
forced to join it?—A. I don’t know of any at all that belonged to the 
club; there was not but very few in the village that belonged to it, and 
I believe that they just done it of their own accord. 

@. Do you know of any intimidation about there in your county in any 
way ?—A. None that I know. I lived right in the village and never 
went out much; never went ’round to any of the meetings in the coun- 
try, or anything of that sort. I attended to my business as carpenter. 
I did not have anything to do with any of the meetings about through 
the country. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How long have you lived in Laurens ?—A. I was born—going on 
forty-five years ; been there ever since. 

@. How long have you worked at the bouse-carpentering business ?— 
A. Since two years before the war. I worked two years in Newberry 
County, and then I have been in Laurens ever since. 

Q. Who employs you mostly, republicans or democrats ?—A. Demo- 
crats ; there is no republicans there that has any work to do to employ 
me. 

Q. The democrats furnish you with nearly all the work that you have?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


D. B. COTTON—EDGEFIE@D COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 10, 1877. 
D. B. CoTTon (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question.. Where do you live ?—Answer. At Edgefield Court-House. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A. The 10th of this month f 
will be there two years exactly. 

Q. Where did you live before going to Edgefield ?—A. At Xenia, 
Greene County, Ohio. 

@. How old are you ?—A. Twenty-two years of age. 


@. Where were you on the day of the last election i in Edgefield _— 
A. I was in Edgefield County, at box No. 1. 


7 


Q. What official connection did you have with the election?—A, I 
was clerk of the board of managers. . 

@. Do you know where the managers designated that the box should 
be placed at No. 1?—A. Yes, sir; it was designated to be placed under 
the arch’of the court-house. 

(@. Was it placed there?—A. No, sir; it was not. 

@. Why not ?—A. For this reason: Mr. Arthur Glover stated-—— 

Q. Who is he?—A. One of the democratic managers and a white 
mau. He stated that he was not going under there himself; that he 
was going up-stairs with the box. 

Q. Who carried the box up-stairs?—A. He carried it up there hiin- 
self. | 

Q. Do you know whether the court-house was taken possession of by 
the democrats the night before the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what you know in regard to that.—A. Well, on the 6th—that 
was Monday night—they broken open the front door and went in, and 
they also carried a violin up there, and frolicked until about twelve or 
one o’clock that night. 

@. You may state whether or not they remained in the court-room.— 
A. A portion of them remained there all night, but some of them came 
out before daylight on the street. Some slept there all night. 

@. Do you know whether or not fire-arms were stacked in the court- 
room or court-house by the democrats ?—A. About ten o’clock I went 
into one of the back rooms and I observed a few guns there. 

Q. Ten o’clock on the day of the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many guns did you observe there ?—A. About four. 

Q. What kind of guns were they ?—A. Well, in fact I don’t know 
the names of the guns they have here. I could not say. I don’t know 
whether they were one-shooters or sixteen-shooters, or what. 

Q. Which party commenced voting first at poll No. 1?—A. The 
white parties—the democrats. 

Q. You may state whether or not they took possession of the box, 
and, if so, how they conducted themselves.—A. In the morning, when, 
I arrived there at the court-house, there was a condensed ring formed 
around the court-house, of men on horseback, and there were several 
on the court-bouse steps, jammed up completely; and when Mr. Glover 
and myself went up we went in and closed the front door, and I told 
one of the managers to ask Mr. Glover how many was coming up to be 
sworn at a time, and he said ten. Ten were sworn and voted, and three 
others were standing by, and they voted without being sworn. 

Q. All white men ?—A, All white men. 

A. How long did the democrats coutinue to vote there ?—A. Until 
about eleven o’clock. From six to eleven they voted very rapidly, and 
after that about one or two or three or four would come in at a time. 

(). You may state whether or not the voting was scattering after 
eleven o’clock.—A. After eleven o’clock in the day it was scattering. 

@. Do you know whether or not the democrats took possession of the 
steps leading up to the court-room ?—A. Yes, sir, they did, and also 
had a door-keeper there, who would stand there and let the voters in, 
and when they would come in be would close the door and hold the 
door-knob. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(.. Who was the door-keeper?—A. Well, 1 don’t know his name. 

Q. It is strange that you do not know his name ?—A. I didn’t want 
to know his name. I am just telling you what I saw. 

@. But you know that he was a democrat ?—A. I know that. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may state whether or not democratic speeches were made 
from the steps of the court-house during the afternoon of election-day ?— 
A. Yes,sir; about three o’clock they had a loud yelling there and I went 
to the window and saw what it was, and I observed four or five hundred 
voters coming from box No.2, and there were men on horseback all 
around the court-house steps, and Mr. John C. Sheppard was speaking. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Is Mr. Sheppard a lawyer ?—A. Yes, sir; at the Edgefield bar. 
He delivered a speech, and during that time the voters could not get 
to vote and they had to turn and come back to the school-house box 
again. 

@. How many votes, according to your recollection, were polled at 
box 1?—A. There were 627. 

(). How many colored men voted there according to your recollec- 
tion?—A. I presume there were about twenty-seven colored voters 
altogether, and about ten or fifteen of them were republican voters. 

@. What was there at any time during the day to prevent the repub- 
lican voters trom getting into the court-room and voting? State gener- 
ally.—A. Well, during the day some of them stated up there—I don’t 
know who they were—some democrats stated that they had a box ot 
their own at box No. 2, and that the colored people should go there; that 
they should not vote at box No. |. Several tried to go there to vote and 
they could not get up stairs; they would not let them up there. 

q. If you were up stairs clerking how could you tell whether they 
could get up or not ?—A. I cannot very easily state that. 

(). If you can do so, tell us how. it was.—A. I was about as far from 
the door as from this place to the door yonder in tbis room, and on each 
side of the door there was glass windows, and I could see the entrance ot 
the court-house steps crowded all the time and this man holding the 
door. 

@. You could see out?—A. Yes, sir; I could see out from where I 
was. 

(. Could the managers see out also?—A. Yes, sir; they could see 
out too. 

@. Some have testified that they could not; yet you could 7?—A. Yes, 
sir; I was sitting right where I could see out. 

@. The other managers could not ?—A. I don’t know anything about 
that; but I could see out, and they could see out if they had tried. 

Q@. You voted ?—A. I voted; yes, sir. 

@. About twenty-seven colored people voted at that place 7—A. Yes, 
sir; just about twenty-seven. 

@. Not more ?—A. No more, I think. 

Q. Some one else has sworn that about one hundred voted there ?— 
A. Well, my recollection is that there was about twenty-seven. 

Q. How many colored men voted the democratic ticket ?—A. About 
twelve; as I told you, fifteen republican votes were in the box. 

Q. That is the number that were in the box 7—A. Yes, sir. 
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Ww. H. GILCHRIST—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, BS. C., January 10, 1877 
W. H. GILCHRIST (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. Close to Liberty Hill, in 
Edgefield County. 

@. How long have you lived there 7—A. I was raised there. 

(. How old are you now ?—A. About twenty-four. 

q. You were a manager of the election at Liberty Hill precinct at the 
last election?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You may tell us what occurred at the polls that day.—A. Every- 
thing went on very quietly on the day of the election. Everything was 
perfectly quiet, and I don’t know of anything that occurred, more than 
that they voted two tickets—the democratic party did. Some of the 
tickets were folded, and when we went to count the tickets at night, we 
found a good many tickets in the box this way, [folding two pieces of 
paper to illustrate the manner in which the tickets were folded. | 

(. One ticket inside of the other?—A. Yes, sir; folded in that way; 
and when they voted them they would hold them sort of in this diree- 
tion, so as to not show but one ticket, and drop it in the box. 

Q. Did you compare the ballots in the box with the names on the poll- 
list ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not find out then, whether there were more ballota's in the 
box than there were names on the poll-list ?—A. Yes, sir; there were 
more names on the poll-list than there were ballots in the box. 

@. Do you mean that there were more names on the poll-lists than 
there were ballots in the box ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Or, do you mean that there were more ballots in the box than 
there were names on the poll-lists?—A. No, sir; there were more names 
on the poll-lists than there were ballots in the box. If I have my right 
recollection, as far as I can think now, there was nine names on the 
poll-list more than there were ballots in the box. 

@. What, if anything, do you know about men repeating at that poll? 
Do you know anything about it?—A. No, sir. 

. Do you know whether men from Georgia voted there ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I saw one there that voted that I knew was from Georgia. 

@. Was he a white man or colored man ?—A. A white man. 

(). Was he challenged ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember his name ?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What wasit?—A. Mr. Burton. 

(). Do you know whether or not any men in your neighborhood have 
been turned off of the plantation on which they lived because they voted 
the republican ticket?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know it of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Tell us what you know about that.—A. Well, Mr. ‘Strong, he said 
that if the colored people on his place did not vote the democratic ticket 
they would have to leave. 

@. Who is Mr. Strong—a white man and a democrat ?—A. A white 
man. They say so. He has been a republican, but he has turned. 

@. When did he say that ?—A. He said that before the election. 

@. Do you know whether those people have been turned off of his 
place ?—A. I. don’t know any one on the place now. 

(). All have been turned off?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How many were on before the election?—A. I disremember how 
many. 

@. Were there quite a number on his place?—A. Yes, sir; a good 
many, I think ; but I disremember how many he had on it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. How do you know that Burton lived in Georgia?—A. I traded 
with him in Georgia. 

Q. When ?—A. The last of May. 

(). How did you trade with him ?—A. I got groceries and bacon from 
him. 

Q. In Augusta ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he not have his business house over there and live in this 
State ?—A. No, sir; he lives in Augusta. 

Q@. Are you sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you not object to his vote?—A. I didn’t doit. I don’t 
know what was the reason. I ought to have done it, but I didn’t do it. 

Q. Did he not claim to live in this State?—A. I don’t know. 

. Did you not swear him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don’t know whether he claimed to live in this State or not 7— 
A. No, sir. 

@. You do not swear that he did not live here with his family 7—A. 
No, sir. 

@. Could he not have lived here, having a farm in this State, and yet 
have a business-house in Augusta ?—A. Yes, sir; he could have done it, 
but I don’t think he did. 

Q. You see this is a matter of importance and you ought to be certain 
about it; you say he might have done it. What you mean to Say is that 
you know he has a business-house in Augusta ?—A. I traded with him 
in Augusta. 

@. But whether he has a farm in Edgefield County you do not know? 
—A. I don’t think he has any. 

(. But you do not undertake to say positively that he has not ?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. He took his oath and voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And there was no objection made by you or anybody else to it ?— 
A. No, sir; none at all. 

@. Your election was a very quiet one 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And there were a few more names on the poll-list than there were 
votes in the box 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that is all you know about it ?—A. Yes, sir. 


ARCHY WELDON—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
ArcHyY WELDON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you live?—Answer. Edgefield County, South 
Carolina. 
Q@. Do you live at the court-house?—A. No, sir. 
(. How far from it ?—A. seven miles. 
Q. At what place ?—A. In Collier’s Township. 
Q. Did you vote on the day of the election ?—A. I did not, sir. 


FS 
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_Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Why did you not vote?—A. Well, I was prevented from voting, 
Q. Tell us how you were prevented.—A. Well, on the morning of the 

Tth I went to vote at my voting-precinct at Red Hill, but being told 
that I were to be mobbed there 

Q. Who told you that?—A. Well, I had certain information before 
the day of the election and seen several signs, and three couriers, red- 
shirts, came around by my house, and I was begged to go up to Edgefield 
Village and vote. The supervisor and thirty or forty other men went 
by and I went on up to Edgefield Village and right up to the court- 
house, and I went to try to go up the court-house steps and I could not get 
up. Several of those horsemen told me I could not go up in there yet; 
that I could not vote yet. Then I beld on awhile; after holding on until 
about ten o’clock I heard the news from No. 2 box that we could vote 
there ; in consequence I went up there. 

Q. How did you find things at box No. 2 when you got there?—A. 
At box No. 2 they were crowded so that they could not get to that, and 
I followed a file of soldiers right on and they went and opened the way 
so they could circulate around the door, and I attempted to vote 
about one o’clock again, and Mr. John Swearingen told me I could 
not come in to vote on account of that he thought I had voted at 
No. 1 box; I told him I hadu’t voted there; he said, ‘Be damned 
if you can come here to vote, for, by God, we are going to vote Gen- 
eral Hampton in a big arm-chair, and you cannot come here; you 
voted at Red Hill, and you can’t come here to vote; you have 
done voted at box No.1.” And he asked me if I was not on that ticket. 
I told him yes. Then at three o’clock I started back down to the court: 
house after hearing from Colonel Cain that they had 400 or 500 men, and 
when [ reached within about a quarter of a mile of the court-house 
they were turned back and told that they could not get to vote there. 
Iasked what was the matter.. They said General Butler said before 
they should vote there they should have a couple of rounds. After I 
heard that from those that were ahead of me then I turned back to No. 
2 box and I tried to vote there. And about sundown Mr. John Swear- 
ingen shook a stick over my head, about three foot long, and said if I 
dared to go in there and vote I would get that over my head; thatl 
could vote if I would take his ticket and he would carry me in. I told 
him [ didn’t do that kind of business; I voted myselfand he voted him- 
self. I told him I didn’t want to vote but once, and then I turned back 
and went down street. Some man, I could not tell who, gave me a lick 
on the side of the head after asking me the question did 1 vote. I said, 
“No.” He said, “No, God damn you, you sha’n’t cast any vote for 
Chamberlain ;” and he struck me. And that day they drawed off my 
coffin on a piece of paper and stuck it on the gate, saying that if I didn’t 
leave that township they would murder me. They wrote a few lines 
and didw’t sign any name. I told one young man of it in the township 
and he said he didn’t know anything about it. 

Q. You may state anything else that you know relating to the election 
or the political canvass that preceded it.—A. Well, sir, I know that i 
have been threatened over three and four weeks, and I will say from the 
time that Governor Chamberlain was over there. The Sunday after 
wards, right the next day, they sent a young man to my house and he 
came and questioned me of my political opinions. 

Q. Was he a white man?—A. Yes, sir; and he asked me if the guns 
was taken out of the house. I told him I knew nothing of it. That 
was prior to the election. He wanted to know if I didn’t have one. 
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tuld him no. He said if a file of white men was to come along by my 
house in the late hours of night through my plantation, and if I thought 
my life was in danger, what would Ido. I told him that if I was sat- 
isfied that my life were in danger anyhow the result would be that I 
would have to resolve to die. He asked me if I would shoot. TI told 
him I would. He asked me why I would do so. I told him because 
through my plantation wasn’t a public highway, and nobody has any 
business to go through there. I said they had promised to mob me if I 
didn’t leave the township. 

@. Do you own land yourself?—A. Yes, sir; I have been owning it 
four years this coming February. 

@. How much land did you have?—A. A company of us bought two 
hundred and fifty-three acres; five of us in the company. 

(). Have you any personal property ?—A. Yes, sir. I have no horses 
now. It wasimagined that somebody poisoned my horse at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, before I laid by. I have cows and wagons and 
such like as that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. If they meant to kill you, why did they not do it?) Did they not 
have an opportunity to do it?—A. Well, Isuppose they might have had 
in some instances, and then, again, they didn’t. They didn’t care to come 
openly and do it, I reckon. 

(. You are sure that the hostility to you came of their dislike of your 
politics and nothing else ?—A. They could not have had anything else 
against me but my politics. I was born and raised in that county, and 
I have never done anything. I moved to Florida once, but came back 
again. 

q. Are you a candidate?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What for?—A. For the legislature. 

@. Have you ever been in the legislature?—A. Yes, sir; I served two 
years, 1875-76. The election was in 1874. 

@. Then you were a candidate at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And were beaten ?—A. Yes, sir; so said. 

. Why did you not go up into the court-house and vote ?—A. I could 
hot get in there. 

Q. Could not other colored men get in there?—A. A few got in, from 
what I heard. — 

@. Why were you not one of that few?—A. They got in before I 
reached the place. After I got there they crowded worse. 

@. Didn’t Mr. Sheppard offer to take you up ?—A. A crowd was in 
ahead of me, as I told you, to carry them up, but Mr. Sheppard and 
young General Gary and others stopped tbem. 

Q. Somebody hit you a lick ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was he?—A. I could not tell; it was in the night. 

(). Were there many colored people in the town of Edgefield the night 
before the election ?—A. No, sir; not from what I have learned. They 
did not gather until about six o’clock, and just before six next morning. 

. If you had staid at home and gone to your regular box you could 
have voted ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Why not?—A. Because I have been informed since that 

Q. Don’t state what you have been informed.—A. I say I was in- 
formed before that I could not vote there. 

@. Did any other colored people vote there ?—A. Only nine. 

@. You are sure of that, are you?—A. Yes, sir; from what the poll- 
lists showed. 
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Q. Did not your party get its usual vote in that county ?—A. No, sir. 
@. How much did it lack ?—A. It lacked a good deal. | 
@. Were there any colored democratic clubs in your county 7?—A. No, 


(). None at all ?—A. None, as I have learned. 

«. You never heard of any ?—A. Not of colored democratic clubs. 

(). Did any colored men vote the democratic ticket 7—A. About one 
hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty of them, from what we had 
seen, followed the democratic party. 

@. I suppose that is all conjecture on your part, is it not? You do 
not know how many voted it?—A. No, sir; I don’t know how many 
voted, because I was not at the box exactly. 


LAWRENCE CAIN—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 


LAWRENCE CAIN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Auswer. At Edgefield Court-House. 

(). How long have you resided there?—A. All my life, except a few 
years that I was in the army. 

(). How old are you?—A. I was thirty-one last birthday. 

~Q. What offices, if any, have you held in that county 7—A. Well, sir, 
I was registrar there under General Canby; I was assistant assessor in 
1872; I was United States census-taker in 1870, and I have been a mem- 
ber of the general assembly for that county for the last eight years. 

@. What official connection had you with the republican party during 
the last campaign ?—A. I was chairman of the republican party for that 
county. é; 

(. If you took any part in the late political campaign in this State, 
or if you have any knowledge of that campaign, you may state such facts 
as came under your own observation. Just give the narrative in your 
own way.—A. As county chairman, I, as a matter of course, had the 
management of our county affairs there; that is, the meetings were 
called through me, and it was my duty, as chairman, to preside over and 
conduct them generally. I called a meeting on the 12th of October, at 
which I invited Governor Chamberlain to be present and other gentle- 
men to speak. Our stand was taken possession of on that occasion by 
the opposition. Do you want a detailed statement of that meeting? 

Mr. CAMERON. Well, we have bad that meeting described to us a 
great many times, but you may state generally in regard to it without 
going very minutely into it. 

A. As chairman of the county, the opposition called upon me and — 
requested that one-half the time be given to them. I declined their 
request. When we went to the stand, about eleven o’clock, General But-— 
ler, General Gary, Mr. Sheppard, and Mr. Abney, young lawyers there, 
were on the stand, with a great many others. The stand had been 
broken down before we got there. After Governor Chamberlain and 
myself went on the stand it was so crowded with democrats that it_ 
broke down a second time. General Butler then came forward and ad- 
dressed the meeting; he said, in substance, to the democrats there that 
he hoped that they were prepared to prove that they were not such 
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roughs as they had been represented to be, by keeping order there that 
day; then he assailed Governor Chamberlain and General Smalls for 
the way they had represented him and the Edgefield people generally 
in regard to the Hamburgh massacre. After that he took his seat, 
and General Gary came forward and stated that he had made a de- 
mand on the leading radicals for half time; that they had refused to 
grant it, and now they would be responsible for whatever might 
take place. Just as he said that, he went back and took his seat. 

Judge Mackey then got up and stated that the committee had waired 
on him and Governor Chamberlain in regard to the matter, and that 
they referred the matter to the county politicians; that they were the 
ones who refused to grant the request. In winding up his remarks Judge 
Mackey said, “* Governor Chamberlain and myself now agree to divide 
the time,” whereupon we agreed to speak alternately, each man having 
about thirty minutes’ time. Governor Chamberlain spoke first. I dow’t 
think that he used more than eighteen or twenty minutes of his time 
on account of the interruptions. About two o’clock Governor Cham- 
berlain and myself left there. Governor Chamberlain said to me then 
that he hadn’t spoken with any satisfaction, and that he would like to 
leave, and he and I started off. As we started off a great crowd of 
whites followed after us, and they said to Governor Chamberlain, ‘‘Come 
back and hear it out.” Governor Chamberlain looked around at them 
and made no reply at all, but he and I walked on over to the village. 
After we left the stand there was no more speaking. The men all fol- 
lowed us off and the town was in an uproar all that evening, and men 
were shooting off their fire-arms and riding around my house a great 
many times that night. I was out of my house some portion of the 
night after I found they were riding around there. I didn’t know bunt 
what they intended to come in, and [I sought an opportunity to go out 
and stay awhile. I would have staid all night, but there came up a 
storm, and I went back to my house and staid until morning. The next 
morning after daylight different parties walked around to my gate. 

@. What parties ?—A. Mr. L. M. Griffin was one. I can state that I 
saw two white men myself, one on horseback, but I don’t know who they 
were. I know Mr. Griffin, but I didn’t see him. 

@. Did they make any hostile demonstration ? 

The Witness. While riding around ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. They stopped opposite my window and tried to look in; one of 
them did. That was the only demonstration I saw. He rode then 
around my house and turned around and rode right back again. I, 
think in about three or four weeks after that we called a convention 
there and elected delegates to the State convention. I presided over 
that convention. They came in there and made a demand again. 

Q. The democrats did ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That was in the court-house?—A. In the court-house. They made 
a demand that Mr. Sheppard he allowed to speak there. Mr. Sheppard 
got up and stated that he didn’t wish to interfere with the proceedings 
of the convention at that period, and if he was to speak at all, he would 
hike to do it later in the day. After he made that statement everything 
quieted down until we had gotten through with our work. Then they 
commenced hollering for Mr. Sheppard. A great many men were leay- 


_ ing, and it seems that they were kicking up a row there. I then called 


the attention of the convention to the fact that I thought it out of place 
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for Mr. Sheppard to speak to our convention ; but that after we had ad- 
journed if they desired to hear Mr. Sheppard I had no objections. We 
then adjourned the convention and allowed Mr. Sheppard to speak. Do 
you want anything said about the substance of his speech 4 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; you may State it. . 

A. Well, he stated "there that he would like for the colored men to 
vote with him; but he wanted them distinctly to understand that they 
were independent of them; that they didn’t need their votes; that they 
would be elected without their votes; but one thing certain, they would 
carry the election, and they would see it, and after the 7th of November 
they would be sorry that they didu’t vote for them. I will make another 
statement, too, that I had forgotten in passing, in regard to that meet- 
ing on the 12th of August. General Butler said, when he addressed the 
meeting there the second time, that he could take twenty of his men 
(pointing to the democrats) and whip every nigger there; that if any 
of them voted the radical ticket they would not own it after the 7th of 
November, except Lawrence Cain and Paris Simpkins; and he seemed 
to doubt whether we would. 

At that meeting at the court-house Mr. Sheppard spoke, and after he 
had gotten through, | went up to Mr. Sheppard and said to him, “T 
would like to answer you if you will guarantee me a peaceable and re- 
spectful hearing, as I did you for my side.” He told me he would, and I 
replied to him. They didn’t interfere with me. Iremember when a man 
was drawing his pistol—I knew who drew the pistol or attempted to do 
it, but before he did it Mr. A. A. Glover reached him and caught hold 
of him and stopped him. When I had finished my speech, I came out 
of the court-house and this party followed me to try to get me to stop 
there to hear them speak again, but 1 wouldn’t stay. It was getting late, 
and I didn’t know what might take place. I came away and went home. 

We didn’t hold but one more meeting in that county. The date of it 
I don’t remember, but I do know that they had a meeting there, and 
there were twelve or fifteen hundred men there, I suppose. I think this 
was before Governor Chamberlain’s proclamation was issued disbanding 
ritfle-clubs. They were in there that day and armed and dressed in red 
shirts, and there was a great deal of firing of anvils that evening. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Who were the speakers that evening 1A. I didn’t attend that 
meeting. 


Q. I will ask you if you heard General Ferguson make a speech in 
Edgefield?—A. I heard the speaking from my ; house, and each time I 


would inquire who it was; but I didn’t think it was safe for me to go 


around there, because I had heard threats that had been made against 
the leading men, and I thought it would be unwise for me to go there, 
and therefore I didn’t go; but I did hear that General Ferguson made 
a speech there, and I know about the time he made it, because parties 
would tell me who were speaking. 

I suppose about three weeks before the election I was down at J. L. 
Addison’s office to see him, and as I walked in General Gary was in 
there. He got up and said, ‘“‘ Cain, come out, I want to see you @ 
minute.” I walked out and he told me, “I want to say to you that we 
want you to agree to allow us one-half ‘of the managers in this county 
at the election; and I want you to agree, furthermore, that there shall 
be no appointments made from the court- ‘house aS managers to go into 
the country.” Formerly we appointed the most intelligent men from 
the court-house to go into the country because we hay ent intelligent 
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men in the country, but General Gary protested against that. I told 
him there that 1 would not agree to divide the managers with him, and 
gave him no answer as to whether I would agree to appoint the man- 
_ agers from the precinct in which the election was held; but I heard so 
many threats that if these men left the court-house they should never 
return, that I did agree to have the managers appointed in the precincts 
in which the election was held. ‘Therefore we sent none from the court- 
house at all. 

(). What can you tell the committee in regard to the manner in which 
the campaign was carried on by the democrats in your county? It has 
been said here that the campaign throughout the,State was carried on 
peaceably by the democrats. Now, so far as your county is concerned, 
if you have knowledge of the manner in which it was carried on, please 
so state.—A. Well, sir, I don’t think that it was carried on peaceably 
in my county atall. I know parties reported to me before the election 
that they were whipped, and I had frequent reports of their being 
threatened with extermination. 

(@. Did you make a canvass of the county yourself?—A. I did not, 
sir. 

(). Had you been making a canvass prior ‘to this campaign in previ- 
ous years 7—A. Yes, sir; I have canvassed the county every election 
since 1868. 

@. Why did you not do it this year?—A. Well, sir, I had reason to 
believe that I would be murdered if I had done so. 

(. And that is the reason you did not ?—A. Yes, sir; I would like to 
state the reason for my belief. 

@. You can do so.—A. I had a member of one of the democratic clubs 
come to my house and tell me that the matter had been argued in his 
club, and that they had agreed there that if any man would assassinate 
Harry Simpkins, Lawrence Cain, or H. M. Boney —— 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What is the name of the man that told you ?—A. I can give his 
name, but I was requested not to give his name, because he says he can- 
not live there if itis known. He told me that he was a democrat and 
that he had joined the club. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Harry Simpkins has stated his name to us, and therefore there 
can be no objection now to your stating it—A. Well, sir, his name is 
George Weaver. Another reason why I was afraid to canvass the 
county is because I received several threatening letters during the early 
part of the year. I have those letters with me, if the committee would 
like to hear them. 

(Witness produces two letters inclosed in envelopes.) 

q. You received these by mail ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

_Q. One is post-marked Augusta, Ga., the 8th of last April?—A. Yes, 
Sir. 

. And the other is dated April 19th. When did you receive this and 
a did it get to you?—A. That was a drop-letter at Edgefield Court- 

ouse. 

Q. You received it from the post-office ?—A. Yes, sir, I did. 

The following are the letters referred to by the witness: 

AUGUSTA, GA., April 7, 1876. 
To LAWRENCE Catn, P. Suvexins, J. H. McDevirt, & Co.: 
We Georgians understand you smell blood, now allow us to tell you that if you all 
put the devil in the negroes again, and have them congregated tegether in campanies 
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to fight white folks like you did before the last election, the great probability is some- 
body will smell your blood, and. you will not be able to smell any more. You can take this 
around and read it in your campaign, and make a text ofit if you think it will enable 
you to carry any more votes in the election. If it had not bin for the white folks in 
Edgetield, we intended to come over and clean you niggers up, when you had the — 
other great parade, before last election. If you commence again, we don’t intend 
to pay any attention to them white fools; they ought to be thankful to know that 
Georgians is ready at a moment’s warning to give all the aid that is necessary to make 
niggers know that Edgefield don’t belong to them. We are willing for you to have all 
the rights the Constitution and laws of the United States guarantees to you, but we don’t 
intend you shall run over the white folks of Edgefield County. If you want to rule a 
country, you must go to Africa, or some country that belongs to you. We think you are 
a very ungeuerous set of rascals and thieves—suck all the blood out of men who owns 
the ceuntry, and give them no chance at all. So adieu until the Edgefield war com- 


mences. 
MANY GEORGIANS. 


EDGEFIELD, April 19. 


Lawrence Cain, you had better take steps right away to protect yourself and family, 
as there is a band of men coming to the village on Sunday night to murder you and 
McDevitt. Iam a white man, and a republican, but dare not say it openly. 


The Witness. As I have stated, I would get such reports as are men- 
tioned here, or from other sources, every time we gave notice of a meet- 
ing; some of my friends would come in, and state that thus and so was 
advised there—that we should not canvass the county—and I thought it 
would have been indiscreet to undertake it; so Il did not. We never 
held but the two meetings in the county. 

i was not satisfied as to the truthfulness of the statement that we 
should not canvass the county, until we undertook to hold a meeting at 
the court-house. At that meeting, on the 12th of August, I saw what 
demonstrations were made by the opposition, and I was then satisfied 
that the reports that had come to me must be true. I saw that they 
took possession of every meeting, right in the face of all the intelli- 
gence we had, right where the governor and other distinguished men 
were, and I concluded, myself, that in the country they would do even 
worse than that; so that I never called a meeting in that country the 
whole time. 

Q. You may state what occurred immediately prior to the election, and 
on the day of the election.—A. Well, sir, [remember that a few days, 
perhaps a week or ten days, before tie election, Judge Bouey and my- 
self were sitting down, when General Butler rode along and called us 
both out. He said to me, *‘ Lawrence, I understand that you and Boney 
are trying to get up affidavits here to have me arrested.” I asked him 
who was his informant. Well, he didn’t tell me who it was, but he told” 
me that he had heard that. I said, ‘‘General Butler, I asked Ben 
Covar as to whether he was over to the meeting Saturday, the 12th of 
August, and he told me he was, and then I asked him if he could tell 
me what took place there.” I didn’t tell him what my objeet was in 
. asking that question, but it seems that he went to General Butler and 
told him that I was getting up evidence against him. However, Gen- 
eral Butler said to me, ‘ Now I want to tell you here that if you want 
anything against me, come around to my office and tell me what you 
want, and perhaps I can save you the trouble of going around to get it.” 
He says to me, ‘TI will tell you one thing, I propose to beat you in this 
election, and am not careful as to what means I resort to to do it.” 
T.said to General Butler, ‘I don’t say that.” I said that “I intend to 
beat you, too, but I propose to work within the pale of the law to doi 
Then he said, “* By God, I guess I will be too sharp, if I go outside of the 
law, fer you to. catch up with me.” He talked a long while and said 
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_ furthermore, “If you want any evidence against me, just come up to 

- my office and I will give it to you; and I will tell you what I propose 

_ todo: I propose to go to my plantation to-morrow and [ propose to tell 
the men that I have there, white and black, that if they vote the radi- 

- ¢al ticket they shan’t come back there.” That ended that conversation 

_ with General Butler and myself, so far as materiality is concerned. 
That was Saturday. 

In about nine days after that—the following Sunday week—he met 
me and called me again and says, “I understand you sent a note to 
Major Kline, that I said that I intended to carry this election, and that 
I didn’t care as to what means I resort to to do it, and that I had told 
the officers that 1 didn’t care a damn about them.” Said I, ‘I didn’t 
tell Major Kline that. IL told Major Kline that you said that you 
intended to carry the election, and that you had told the officers that 
you intended to do it, and didn’t care what you resorted to; that is 
what I told Major Kline. 1 didn’t tell Major Kline that you said you 
didn’t care a damn about the officers, as you say.” I said, ‘General 
Butler, lam willing to go with you to Major Kline, if you will come 
down to-morrow morning.” He agreed to go to Major Kline’s next 
morning with me. Next morning came, but he didn’t come, and he never 
said anything more to me about it. He told me there, though, that he- 
was getting damned tired of this thing, the way his name was being 
used, and he was going to make a personal matter of it with some of 
us and give some of us a damned good caning. Said I, ‘General Buat- 
ler, you must be sure that you understand the facts before you under- 
take it. You must be sure that I have improperly represented you 
before you do that.” What I meant by that was that [ wanted him to see 
that I had not said many things that he had heard I had said. There 
were several persons present when he had this last conversation with 
me, whose names I can give if you desire. 

@. You may do so.—A. Judge Bouey was present at the second time; 
Jesse Jones, a man by the name of Lymas Simmons, and several others 
were present, but I don’t remember their names. 

I don’t know anything further of importance that took place, except 
at our second meeting we had there, which was about the 2d of October. 
Karly in the morning of that day there rode into town some six or eight 
handred red-shirters again, and they were riding around town gener- 
ally. We went over and commenced speaking, and they rode all around 
ns, hollering and yelling, and some of them waving their pistols in the 
air. JI remember seeing one man pull out his pistols. They were yelling 
as they passed by the stand. Generals Butler and Gary were both 

there with them, and General Gary asked this man to put his pistol 
back. They didn’t stop at my house that time at all, but just rode by, 
with a final yell as they passed by. 

Q. Now come up to the time of the election, or immediately prior 
‘thereto, and state what occurred.—A. On the night previous to the elee- 
tion the people began to crowd into town. My house was stoned that 
“night by parties; I don’t know by whom. Next morning I got up about 5 
o'clock, I suppose, and went down town. About half. way between the 
two polling- places, Nos. 1 and 2, I stopped and staid, [ guess, until 9 

(clock in the day. About 9 o'clock, in fact from 8 to 9, a good many 
Tepublicans came down and reported to me that they could not vote— 
Some of the men to whom Lhad given tickets before—and I asked them 
why; they said, ‘*‘ Well, they are crowding the steps of the court-house 
in such a way that we cannot get up there. They have their horses all 
at the foot of the steps, and the court-house steps are densely crowded 


7 


in such a way that we cannot get up there.” Then [said to them, “You 
had better go up to box No. 2.” In a short while a great many reports 
came. back to me that they could not vote there; that the steps were 
crowded ; that it was packed full of men who had taken possession the 
night previous, and therefore they could not vote there. Well, I told 
them that I thought when these parties had gotten through they would 
give way—those parties that had been there all night and had. posses- 
sion—that I thought as soon as they had voted they would give way; — 
but the next report I heard was that Major Kellogg had to be up there 
with a company before they could vote. Soon after Major Kellogg 
went up there with his company, I went up there myself to try and 
vote, and I did get through the crowd of men that were tightly packed 
together; but they would give way for me as I was passing along, 
knowing who I was. ‘The colored men were waiting there for an oppor- 
tunity to vote. I went in and voted at box No. 2, about 11 o’clock, I 
think. I staid there about two hours watching the proceedings, and I 
noticed the captious way in which the democratic supervisor would 

~ question the colored men there. 

Q. State how he would do that.—A. He asked men that I thought 
any one would have taken to be forty-five or fifty years old as to 
whether they were twenty-one, and asked them all kinds of frivolous ques- 
tions, I thought—whether they were twenty-one; how long they had 
been in this State; which township they lived in; as to whether they 
had been convicted of any crime—subjected them to every question he 
could think of. I remember several times that democrats would protest 
against colored men voting, saying that they had voted. When that 
protest was made they would not allow the man to vote without they 
took the poll-list and searched the book from the first to the last name, 
to see whether his name could be found; if they could not find it they 
would allow him to vote. The reason that I noticed this so partie- 
ularly was that it appeared to me that it was done for the purpose of 
retarding the negro vote, in order to prevent a great many of these men 
voting before six o’clock in the evening. That is why I noticed it as I 
did. I noticed a great many men came in there and voted whom I knew 
nothing about. 

Q. White men ?—A. White men; and the manager would simply say 
to them, “I challenge that vote.” I walked up there and asked if I was 
allowed to speak. ‘The supervisor said I could speak through my super- 
visor or the manager. Then I said ‘‘ You ought to question these men 
whose right to vote you challenge, and find out their location, so that 
you could find out as to whether they do reside there hereafter.” Well, 
he did question finally the right of the man to vote, and tried to get his 
location; the man told him, *“‘ I live down here, about twelve miles from 
here.” Just as he said that the democratic supervisor stepped up and 
said, ‘‘That is none of your business, he lives in this county and has 
been here sixty days, and has been in the State twelve months, and if 
is none of your business as to where he lives.” After that, the manager 
would not try to locate them any more, I noticed. A great many of 
them that came in and voted I knew nothing about. 

Q. You are well acquainted in the county, are you ?—A. I think I 
am. I think I ought to be. I was raised there, and I was in the Army 
with these men, and have gone over the county a great deal. | 

Well, I left there about one o’clock. I then went down toward box | 
No. 1 again and inquired as to whether they were voting there. A 
great many republicans, I think, came from box No. 2, and some few 
told me that they thought they had gotten through; but to satisfy my- 
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self as to whether they had or not, I sent two men thereto vote. One of 
these men is here; I sent them there in the first place to see as to whether 
they had finished voting and whether they would be allowed to vote; they 
walked in and voted, and returned entirely unmolested. They came back 
and reported the fact to me that there was no voting going on there, 
and they thought my men could vote there. Thereupon I went back 
to the school-house, and as I went along I said to the men, ‘+ Now as 
many of you go down to the court-house as can get in there; they 
are through voting there; ail of you can’t vote here, so walk down there 
and vote.” They commenced going off to box No. 1, and after I had, I 
Suppose, ordered some three or four hundred down there, I went 
on back myself to see if they got to vote. Justas I got within two 
hundred yards, I guess, or one hundred and seventy yards of the court- 
house, I met this crowd coming back. They said, ‘‘ Mr. Cain, we 
can’t vote up here.” I said,‘‘ Why?” They said, ‘‘ Why, don’t you 
see all these horsemen up yonder across the street? Don’t you see 
General Gary? They have just told us that they be damned if we should 
vote there.” Well, I saw these men with their horses across the street. 

@. Formed in line across the street ?—A. Formed in line across the 
street; and I said to these colored men, “‘ Well, I will go down and see 
General Brannan about this thing, and see if the way can be cleared of 
this obstruction.” I turned the corner then. The corner was within 
twenty yards of where they were, and I went around to General Bran- 
nan’s office. I told General Brannan that it was now about three 
o'clock, and there were, I supposed, something like a thousand men up 
here at box No. 2 that hadn’t voted; and I told him also that the dem- 
ocratic supervisor was asking all kinds of frivolous questions for the 
apparent purpose of delay. Just about that time Geveral Butler came 
in, and he said to General Brannan—lI think it was before General 
Brannan gave me any answer at all—*‘ General, I came down here to 
see what this man has to say. He is the cause of all our trouble here, 
(speaking of myself,) and I came down here to see that be is not mis- 


representing us.” Well, I restated to General Brannan what I have 


already stated, that my men could not vote there; that I wanted them 
to vote at box No.1. General Butler said, ‘‘ We have given up box 
No. 2 for them to vote at, and we think we have a right to box No. 1.” 
1 said, ‘General Butler, box No. 2 has not been given exclusively to 
republicans, because I have been there for two hours, and I saw that 
white men have been voting there jointly with colored men.” ‘* Well,” 
he said, ‘* very few white men had been voting there.” While I was 
~ there I know ten whites would come in to be sworn in every time to two 
or three blacks, and that will be shown by the poll-list. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How did the blacks vote there ?—A. Eight hundred and forty, and 
the whites 316; I have a record of that in my pocket, I think. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. If you are certain as to the number it is not necessary to refer to 
it.—A. Well, sir, General Butler, as I told you, stated to General Bran- 
nan that I was the cause of all this trouble there, and just at that time 
General Brannan said to General Butler, ‘ These men must vote; the 
Way must be cleared if you men have finished, so as to allow them to 
vote.” Just at that time Mr. John O. Sheppard came up and said, “ I 
will see that every man votes that has not voted; now, where are they?” 
I called up several men—there were two or three hundred standing 


around—and said, ‘‘ Here is one, and here is one, and here is one.” He 
— would call them up and say, ‘‘ Have you voted ?” and they would answer, 
‘‘No, sir.” He said, “I will go with you to box No. 1 and see that you 
do vote.” I says, “ Mr. Sheppard, if you will do that that will satisfy 
me; if you will just see that all these men vote, I want nothing more.” 

While I was at General Brannan’s office I thought a row was going 
to take place, and I was cursed and threatened by people standing 
around, and one of them I can name. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Dr. W. 8S. Sheppard. He said, gritting 
his teeth, that he would give $150 if he could just get hold of me. I 
was cursed there by General Butler, too. I didn’t think it was wise for 
me to risk anything at all. I thought it would have been very unwise 
for me to do it. Under these circumstances I walked off. Mr. Shep- 
pard then walked off with me and said, ‘* Now, show me your men and 
I will go to the court-house with them.” I called up at least one hun- 
dred men there, who started with Mr. Sheppard to vote, and in about 
five minutes this crowd came back in a rush—these men that had fol- 
lowed Mr. Sheppard—and said, ** We can’t vote up here.” I asked 
‘* Why?” They answered, ‘* We were following Mr. Sheppard and he 
was caught up with by a crowd of men there, and they told him they 
be damned if we should vote there; and his brother, Dr. W. S. Shep- 
pard, told him the same, and we had to turn round and come back.” 
“Well,” I said then, “if you cannot vote there, suppose you go back up 
to box No. 2, and see if you can all get in there before night.” <A great 
many of us went back up there, but night came on and I suppose there 
were at least seven or eight hundred that didn’t vote. 

_ Q@. Have you taken any pains to ascertain how many were prevented 
from voting 7—A. I have. 

Q. With what result?—A. I did that for the purpose of entering a 
protest in order to contest the election with General Gary for a seat in 
the senate. He was a candidate against me. I took steps to ascertain 
how many republicans hadn’t voted. I saw by the vote that was polled 
that our voting population was exceeded considerably. The census only 
gives us 7,100 and something, I think. I saw by the votes that were 
polled that 9,374 votes had been polled, and in order to show that Mr. 
Gary’s vote was a fraudulent one, I went to work to find out how many 
hadn’t voted, and [ obtained a list of 900 and odd who hadn’t voted. 
Most of those parties swore that they did not vote, and I have their 
affidavits. 

(J. If there is anything else that you desire to state you may do so.— 
A. I don’t know anything else very important, except the ridiculous 
way in which my house was stoned Tuesday night after the election. 

(. Quite a number of witnesses have spoken of that, but you may 
state how it was stoned.—A. About ‘nine o’clock in the night they 
stoned it from the west side and broke the parlor window-glass, and 
broke up things in a terrible way there. I reported the matter to Major 
Kline through my mother-in-law. I was afraid to go out myself, but 
my mother-in-law went out and reported to him, and he very soon came 
in. I showed him what had taken place, and he promised that he would 
report the matter to General Brannan. He returned in about fifteen 
minutes and told me that he had reported it to him, and that General 
Brannan had told him to say to me that it would not be repeated; that 
he had ordered these parties to leave town. I don’t remember whether 
he said that General Brannan had sent for Generals Butler or Gary or 
any of them, but at any rate he told me that those parties would leave 
the town, he thought, from what General Brannan had done. Well, L 
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made myself satisfied. I went to bed about eleven o’clock, I think, and 
just at twelve o’clock—lI noticed the clock at the time—ihey came up 
on the other side of my house and stoned it again. The room where 
my wile was lying was on that side of the house; she had been confined 
only eight days; she was frightened almost to death, and jumped out 
of bed. It happened that I was in the room and got her back in bed 
very soon. I didn’t leave the room myself; I thought it would be dan- 
gerous for me to go outside, and I had to stay in there to keep her 
guiet. My mother-in-law and sister-in-law both made an alarm. I sup- 
pose they alarmed all the neighbors around, and in a few minutes Ser- 
geant Bennett, I believe, from the garrison ran up to my house and saw 
what they had done, and said to me that he would go and report the 
matter to Major Kline himself. He went around and saw Major Kline, 
and came back and said that he had seen him. He said that Major 
Kline hadn’t the power to order any troops there to protect me, but he 
says, ‘‘ For the sake of humanity I will stay here until daylight myself.” 

(). Were you present during the time the vote was being canvassed 
by the county conimissioners?—A. I was not. 

@. Were you in the town at that time?—A. I was in thetown. I can 
state something in relation to that, if you desire. 

(. You may do so.—A. I think it was about Thursday after the elec- 
tion betore the crowd that were in there left the village. Wednesday, I 
think, the town was in more of an uproar than it was on Tuesday. 
There was a crowd going around carrying George Tilghman, Oscar 
Cheatham, and several other democrats on their shoulders; and they 
were having a jolly time among themselves, yelling and coming up to 
my house and cursing me to everything they could think of, and asking 
why I didn’t show my head, and such as that. The boxes began to 
come in on Wednesday, I think, and Mr. Jones and Mr. Holland, the 
republican commissioners, would not come up to receive the boxes. 
Mr. Holland’s wite came around to see me about it, and said that he 
was afraid and wanted my advice. I said that I thought it was his 
duty to receive the boxes, and that he had better go to the court-house 
and receive them. Mr. Jones would not come either, and one of the 
democratic managers from the country, Mr. D. C. Tompkins, came to 
see me about it and said, ‘‘IJ wish you would advise these commission- 
ers to come and take these boxes. We cannot deliver them to one 
man; we would deliver them to the democratic commissioner, but the 
law says they are to be delivered to the commissioners; therefore, unless _ 
two of them are there, we cannot deliver them at all, and they will keep. 
me here all night.” I promised Dr. Tompkins that I would write to 
Mr. Jones right away to see if I could get him tocome. I did write 
him a note, aud was afterward informed that Jones did come and re- 
ceive the boxes. eaaae 

@. You may state whether at that time there were large bands of 
armed white men in town.—<A. There were. While I advised those 
gentlemen to come out and attend to their duty, I really thought that 
they had to do as they were ordered or their lives would have been 
in peril; bat I thought their duties were merely ministerial and it 
Would be better to come out and risk it. I didn’t think that they had 
aright to decide whether General Gary or myself was elected. Iso 
informed them—that they had nothing to do with that. I wrote Mr. 
Jones a note, saying, “Insomuch as you will have nothing to decide, 
~Ithink that probably they will not interfere with you.” But from the 
crowd that was in the street they had reason to be afraid. 


Q. The vote was canvassed on Friday, three days after the election, 
I believe.—A. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

q. You may state whether or not there were large bands of armed 
men in the town on that Friday.—A. There were a great many strangers 
there, but not near so many as there were on Wednesday and Thursday. 
The most of them left there Thursday evening, I think; but there were 
a great many strangers still in town on Friday. 

Q. Do you know David Graham ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation for truth is in the community 
in which he resides ?—A. I have never known his veracity to be ques- 
tioned at all. 

Q. You never heard anything said against him as a man of truth ?— 
A. As a man of truth—well, I don’t know that I have, sir. I have 
heard that he is not a very good man to pay his debts. I think that is 
all I ever heard against him. 

@. Are there not a great many in that position in this county now ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I know I cannot pay all mine. 

Q. Do you know Wiley J. Williams ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is?—A. Well, sir, I think it is 
good; 1 have never known anything to the contrary. 

Q. Do you know George Bowen?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is for truth.—A. I look upon it 
as being good. 

@. Do you know Jesse Jones?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do vou know what his reputation for truth is in the community 
in which he lives ?—A. I have never known anything to the contrary 
about him. 

@. Do you know Augustus Henderson ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is for trutb in that commna- 
nity ?—A. I have never known his integrity to be impeached there, or 
attempted to be. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. 1 suppose these persons you speak of are not persons of much note 
as to character ?—A. Some of them are men of note. 

(@. Who are they 7—A. Mr. Graham is a man of some notoriety. He 
has been a member of the legislature, I think, for the last four or five 
years; I have been associated with him in the legislature. 

Q. You never heard his integrity questioned at all by anybody 1A. 
I dow't remember having heard it questioned, further than that he is 
not very good to pay his debts; if you call that questioning a man’s in- 
tegrity. I bave heard that, but nothing further. 

(). Did you ever hear Jesse Jones charged with perjury ? 

The WITNESS. Do you mean of my own knowledge, or have I heard 
of it? 

Mr. MERRIMON. We do not want what you know—what the people 
generally say about that. 

A. I have heard that there was a question up in court once in regard 
to an affidavit that Mr. Jones had made. I was not present at the time, 
but I was informed at the same time that one of the lawyers advised 
him to make the affidavit that he had made. I think that lawyer was 
Mr. Abney. I also heard that another one had protested against his 
making a affidavit. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Well, sir, 1 run a farm at home. I 
have been a law-student for the last two. years. 

Q. Have you been very largely engaged in politics for the last several 
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years ?—A. Well, I don’t know about being so largely engaged. I cer- 
tainly have given some attention to politics. 

@. How much have you been in public life? 

The WiTNESS. How long, do you mean? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Well, L have just stated in my direct examination that I have 
been a member of the legislature for the last eight years. 

Q. What other offices have you held ?—A. I[ was registrar under 
General Canby in 1867. I was United States census-taker in 1870, and 
was assistant assessor for the county in 1872. 

@. Those are all the offices you have held ?—A. Yes, sir; those are 
all of any importance that I know. I may have had other small ap- 
pointments that did not amount to anything. 

Q. You took a very deep interest in the late election ?—A. Well, I 
don’t think I was allowed to take a very deep interest. 

Q. You felt a deep interest in it ?—A. Yes, sir; I did. 

@. And do now ?—A. Yes, sir; of course I feel a deep interest in it. 

Q. You were a candidate at the late election for the senate in that 
district ?—A. I was. 

. And you contested the seat claimed by General Gary ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You say that you took the census; do you mean in 1875?—A. I 
mean the United States census in 1870. 

Q. Who took the census of that county in 1875 7—A. Mr. 8. A. Green 
was the principal. 

(. Is he a white man or a colored man ?—A. A colored man. I will 
State, if you will allow me, that the census was really taken by white 
men and democrats, too, because his appointees were all democrats with 
the exception of three men, I think; and out of twenty-one townships 
sixteen were taken by democrats. 

_ Q. Can you give us the names of the census-takers?—A. I can of 
most of them. 

@. Do they not complain over there that the census was not fairly 
taken ?—A. I never heard anybody complain but democrats. 

(). They complained ?—A. They complained. 

(). They complained that the census of the colored population is too 
large, and the census of the white population is too smail?—A. Well, I 
heard that they said so. 

@. Do they complain of that?—A. I understand so. 

(). Give the names of as many of the census-takers as you can 7—A. 
Mr. C. W. Creighton took six or seven townships; he took the town- 
Ships of Dean, Blocker, Cooper’s, Gray, Coleman, Rhinehart ; I cannot 
mention the others. 

Mr. Henry Kenny is a democrat, and took the townships of Hibler’s, 
Merriwether’s, and Grant. I wish it understood that I may not be ex- 
actly accurate about these. 

The next democrat was A. Y. Graham; I[ am not certain about his 
initials. I don’t remember what townships he took, but I know that 
he was one of the assistants. 

The next demecrat was Mr. M. M. Padget. He took Shaw’s Township 
and I don’t know what others. 

The next democrat is Mr. Norris; I don’t know his initials. He took 
Ward’s Township. 

Mr. J. P. Blackwell took one township; I don’t remember which one. 

I think there were more than that. I had a memorandum of it some- 
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where. I do know that sixteen out of the twenty-one townships were 
taken by democrats. 

(. Were they men competent to do this business ?—A. Mr. Creighton 
is a very competent man, and so is Mr. Blackwell; sois Mr. Norris. Mr, 
Graham, and Mr. Kenny, I don’t know much about as to their compe- 
tency. I know the others are competent men. 

@. Now give us the colored census-takers ?—A. John A. Simpkins 
took one of the townships; Mr. Green took two himself, he is the prin- 
cipal; Andrew W. Stmpkins took one township; Mr. Cotton, a young 
man, took one township ; Louis Davy was the name of the other young 
man; Cotton and Davy took Collins’s Township together. 

Q. Are those all you remember ?—A. Yes, sir; “those are all I caw 
think of, but I think there were two more democrats; I think there were 
at least eight of them. 

(. As to those colored men, what will you say as to their competency 
to do this work ?—A. Well, sir, they are competent men. 

Q. Do they all read and write ?—A. They all read and write. 

Q. And are acquainted with figures ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are intelligent men?—A. You had Mr. Cotton here before 
you this afternoon, and can perhaps judge of his competency from your 
examination of him. 

@. You spoke of taking steps to ascertain how many colored men 
were not allowed to vote at the late election; all your efforts in that 
direction were ex parte, were they not ?—A. I did it without notifying 
other parties. 

Q. You did not notify General Gary or the other parties ?—A. I did 
not. 


Q. There was no order for the investigation that you made by any 


competent tribunal ?—A. There was nothing official about it. 
@. You brought these men together and took affidavits of such as 
would swear that they had not voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you say that about nine hundred of them made such affida- — 


vits ?—A. I say that I had a list of over nine hundred, the most of 
whom swore. Some of the names I got from other parties, who would 
say, for instance, that James Jones could not vote. There are a few of 
that kind, but the most of them are sworn to. 

@. Do you regard those affidavits as at all reliable ?—A. Those that 
are affidavits if do. 

Q. Do you not know that a great many of those poor colored men are 
very uncertain about such things and are easily misled ?—A. In this 
case no one tried to mislead them. 

Q. Do you not think that they are easily misled ?—A. If I ask a sim- 


ple question as to whether they voted or not, and ask them to give the © 


names of others who did not vote, and ask them to swear to it, | have 
no idea that they would swear that they did not vote when they did. 

@. In Louisiana they got great numbers of affidavits to the effect that 
the. men had not voted at all, when they had voted. 

The WitNEss. Do you mean to say that many had perjured them- 
Selves ? 

Mr. Merrimon. Yes.—A. I don’t know about that; I don’t think 
there was a case of that kind in Edgefield. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You do not know anything about that in Louisiana?—A. No, sir; 
I was present in Edgefield when a great many of them made affidavits, 
and know myself that they did not vote. | 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


- Q. How were those affidavits gotten up?—A. They were sworn and 


es 


| 


- subscribed to before the clerk of the court. 


Q. Did you have these men brought in from the country ?—A. I did, 


sir. I sent out this kind of a message: that I wanted every man that 


hadn’t voted to come in and make an affidavit to that effect, because I 


intended to enter a protest against this election; that the vote was very 


large and I wanted to find out how many hadn’t voted. 

@. Did many come in?—A. Yes, sir; some six or seven hundred 
came in. 

@. Did they come in in a body ?—A. Very often they would come in 
10 and 20 at a time, and I was nearly two weeks in getting up the 
affidavits. 

(). Did you send anybody out into the country to get them to come 

in ?—A. I did. 
_ Q@. How many men did you send out ?—A. I would send in this way: 
Sometimes a man would come in and say that he hadn’t voted, and I 
would ask him if he knew of any one else that hadn’t voted: sometimes 
he would say that there were a great many in bis neighborhood; then 
I would say to him, ‘‘ Now you are going back down there, and I want 
you to tell every man you see who has not voted to come up here.” He 
would go down, and perhaps the next day there would come 20 right 
from the neighborhood in which he lived. 

@. And you took them in before the clerk of the court and swore them 
to the affidavits? Who drew up the affidavits?—A. I drew some of 


them myself. 


@. Who aided you?—A. I think Judge Bouey wrote some of tbem 
and the clerk of the court himself wrote several. 

@. Did any others do the writing ?—A. There may have been other 
parties. They were crowding in, and [had the clerk of the court there 
so as to have them sworn to. I had been present; and [ think I drew 
up one or two of the affidavits myself. 

Q. Did it ever occur to you that you ought not to have taken those 
affidavits ?—A. Itnever has occurred to me that I ought not to have 
done so. 

@. You did not know that as a matter of law you had no right to de 
that, but that the oath was extra-official and extra judicial 7?—A. I know 
that according to law I can administer an oath myself. I am a notary 
public. 

Q. But you cannot administer an oath to a man unless you have some 
case properly stated before you for you to take jurisdiction of.—A. I 
think anybody can come before me and make an affidavit. 

Q. You have administered oaths where there was a matter properly 
betore you ?—A. A man can come before me and swear to anything. 

Q. That is exactly what I am talking about. For instance, I come 
before you and say, “I want to take an oath before you as notary 
public”—— 

The WITNESS. You can write out your own statement and say, “ lam 
Willing to swear that I did not vote on the 7th of November.” You can 
Write it out yourself, and if you subscribe to it and swear to it before 
mine [ think it would be all right. 

Q. If a man were to take a false oath in that respect would it be per- 
jury ?—A. As a matter of course, I should think it would. 

Q. You had nothing before you then ?—A. I don’t know whether you 
would call it nothing or not. I was a candidate against General Gary, 
and I proposed to make my fight in the senate against him. I proposed 
to show that the election in Edgefield was a fraud. 
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Q. You took the affidavits in this case?—A. Well, I don’t know 
whether you would say I took them. They were not subscribed before 
me. | 

q. You did not administer the oath ?—A. Of course not. 1 said the 
clerk of the court was present. | 

Q. I thought you said you were a notary ?—A. L[am,sir. I was think- 
ing you thought I administered the oath, but I did not in that case. 

Q. What did you do with those affidavits ?—A. I filed them with the 
State board of canvassers. 

@. And they are on file now in the office of the secretary of state 7— 
A. I presume so. 

Q. Did they act upon them ?—A. Well, I don’t know that. I was not 
present. 

@. Did they cast out the vote of that county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they have any testimony other than that which you took as 
affidavits ?7—A. Yes, sir; they had numbers of affidavits from managers 
as to repeating and other things. I can state the substance of a great 
many of them, if you desire. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not want that. You say that your house was 
stoned 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know who did it?—A. No, sir, I don’t know who did it. 

(. It has been sworn bere that, particularly on one occasion, a great 
crowd of colored people were seen about your house drinking, dancing, 
&e. Is there any truthin that ?—A. There was never any dancing there 
in my life. 

@. Were they drinking and dancing around in your yard 7?—A. Not 
to my knowledge. About what time was it? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not recollect. It was either the night before the 
election or the night after. . 

The Witness. I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. Were any guns fired from your house ?—A. I heard two on Mon- 
day night. I don’t know where they were fired from, because I dared 
not go out. : 

(. Whether they were fired by white men or colored men, you do not 
know ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did an officer come over on one occasion and examine your house 
to see where it had been fired into, and ask you or your family to show 
him the place where the balls had struck, and none were shown him ?— 
A. Well, I heard that Major Kline came there. I was not present when 
he came. , 


By Mr. CAMERON: { 
Q. If there is anything else which you desire to state that has not 


been called to your attention you may state it—A. I don’t think of any- 
thing else just now. 





MRS. DORA DENNIS—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. — 
Mrs. DoRA DENNIS (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CAMERON: | 
Question. Where do you live? : 
The WirNnEss. Do you mean what gentleman I live with or what — 

county ? | 


yy I 
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Mr. CAMERON. In what county ? 

Answer. In Dyas Township, Laurens County. 

(@. How long have you lived there? 

The Witness. In that town, do you mean ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Ever since I was a little girl—not with the same gentleman that 
I stay with now. 

@. What gentleman are you living with, now ?—A. Well, I was living 
with Mr. Degg, but he wa’n’t the gentleman I was living with at the 
time my husband got killed. 

(). Now tell us about your husband being killed; when it happened 
and how it happened. | 

The WiTNEss. When he was shot ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I will tell you first when the time was. He didn’t die right at the 
time he was shot. He was shot on the 20th of August—about 11 o’clock 
in the night, as well as I can judge—and died on the 22d of August. 

@. Tell us who shot him.—A. As well as I can. There was about 
thirty or forty came there, but I don’t know all the gentlemen; [ wouldn’t 
undertake to tell you all of them. 

(. Were they all white men?—A. Yes, sir: they were white men. 

(). What time in the night did they come to your house?—A. Well, 
I could not tell you exactly when the time was. I went up to my 
brother-in-law’s place, about half a mile from my place, and I staid up 
there a good while after they shot my husband, and when I went back 
it was about twelve o’clock in the night I should judge. It was about 
eleven o’clock when they shot him. 

Q. What did they say ?—A. They called him three times before he 
answered; and they said to him to strike alight. I got up and made 
a light and they called him to go to the door, that they wanted to talk 
with him, and he went to the door. 

(. What did they say to him when he went to the door ?—A. They 
Said to him, *‘ Do you know anything about Cain;” and he said, ‘ No, 
sir.” He said, ‘ You don’t know Cain ;” and he said, ‘+ No, sir.” 

Q. Who was Cain?—A. Cain Garlington [or Garland] they was talk- 
ing abont, but be said, ‘‘ Cain,” and so my husband he didn’t know what 
they meant, and he said, ‘No, he didn’t know Cain,” and they said, 
“Come out in the yard;” and my husband said, “I can’t go out there, 
it is raining, and I havn’t got any clothes on and I will be cold;” 
and they says, ‘‘ No matter; come out in the yard; you will be colder 
than that in less than an hour or so;” he stepped ont in the yard, and 
he says, ‘‘ Now, are you going to tell us about Cain?” My husband says, 
“No, sir; I knows nothing about Cain;” and they says, ‘“‘ You don’t 
want to die with a lie in your mouth do you?” and he says, ‘‘ No; but it 
seems very much like to my mind that you are going to make me die 
anyway ;” he says, “I will tell you something; we are going to call off 
the roll and have you killed ;” and he says, ‘i will have to go then, 
but I don’t know anything and I can’t tell you nothing;” and he said, 
“Every man to your place,” and they shot him down right at the door 
in the yard, and shot him twice. 

q@. Can you give the names of the men that were there? 

The Witness. Of those that I know? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; John Kellett for Kelly] is the man that called him out 
and talked to him. 

Q. Where does he live ?—A. He got married since Christmas, and 
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lives now at Sally Jane Owens’s, but his place is in the big road, about; 
a mile and a half from where I live. I was raised up there. And Chris. 
Owens he was another one. 

Q. Where does he live ?—A. A mile and a half above: the Dyas meet- 
ing-house; he keeps a store. And Butler Putnam was the next. 

Q. Where does he live?—A. Over on the stage road. 

(. Any other ones that you know ?7—A. Bill Godfrey. 

Q. Where does he live ?—A. Right there in Dyas Township, next to 
the church. 

Q. What else did any of those white men say to your husband before 
they shot him?—A. They rode up in the yard and none of them spoke; 
they didn’t none of them talk to him but John Kellett. He was the 
man that called him out, and he was the man that talked to bim, but 
these other three men stood right close next to him, and I was in the 
house. It was raining very hard outside, and it was dark out doors, 
and I could not tell them except them that was standing right at the 
door. These others were placed around near the fence. 

@. How long did they talk to your husband before they shot him? 

The WitnEss. After they called him out ? 

Mr, CAMERON. Yes. 

A. They talked to him, I should think, a half-hour before they ever 
shot him. 

Q. And then Kellett said, ‘‘ Every man to his place” ?—A. Yes, sir; 
he said, ‘*‘ Every man to his place.” 

@. Where did your husband stand when he was shot ?—A. At the 
outside of the door, at the dropping. It was raining very hard, and 
they shot him down right at the drop of the house, and after they shot | 
him this fellow that they called Kellett put his head down to my hus- 
band’s ‘breast and said, ‘* By God, boys, he is dead; let’s go just as 
quick as we can get off "from here : ” and they turned him over and left 
him under the dropping of the house; but he wasn’t dead, though. 

@. How long did he live after he was shot ?—A. He was shot Sunday 
night about eleven o’clock and he lived until Tuesday at two. 

. Was there any person at the house except your husband and your- 
self ?—A. No, sir; not nobody else at all but just me and him. 

Q. You had no other family ? —A. No, sir. 

Q. What, if anything, did they say about the number of negroes that 
they intended to kill 2—A, They said, when they asked him about Cain, 
and he told them that he didn’t know anything about him, they said_ 
they intended to kill twenty-five uegroes for every white man that got 
shot. 

@. Kellett said this?—A. Yes, sir; Kellett said that he intended to 
kill twenty five negroes to every white man that got shot. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was Cain Garlington ?—A. He was a black fellow; but that 
didi’t concern anything ot my affairs. He was accused of breaking 
into John Godfrey’s house, and John Godfrey waylaid the road to shoot 
him, and shot at him twice, and Cain shot at him and hit him, and he 
missed Cain. ! 

Q. Did they charge your husband with having anything to do with 
that matter?—A. No, sir; my husband was with Cain Garlington on é@ 
Saturday before that at Mr. Sw itcher’s, and they accused Cain of tellin 
my husband that he was going to shoot Godfrey, and they undertoc 


.. 
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- to make him tell what Cain had told him, and Cain hadn’t told him any- 
thing at all. 

Q. They didn’t suspect that he was in company with Cain ?—A. No, 
sir; they knowed that he wasn’t, and had nothing to do with it, because 
the white people were all gone where we lived, and my husband was 
tending to the white people’s things. He was at home at the time that 
_ Godfrey was shot, but they thought that Cain had told him something 
about it beforehand by their running together. 


HARRISON HUNTER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
_ HARRISON HUNTER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where do you live 7—Answer. I have been living at Lau- 
rens before the election, until about a week ago, I moved up here, and 
have been up here stopping about thirteen miles above Laurens Court- 
House, at Tumbling Shoals. 

@. What is your age ?—A. Going on twenty-three. 

Q. How long have you lived there in Laurens County?—A. I have 
been living in Laurens all my days until into Christmas; then I moved 
up there. 

Q. Did you attend the election on the 7th of November last 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. At what place ?—A. Out at Hampton’s box. I was deputy mar- 
Shal up there. 

Q. Well, sir, at that time or at any other time, did you see or hear 
any threats made by the white democrats against the colored republi- 
cans?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then state what you saw and heard.—A. I heard them say when 
the colored republicans came up to vote that if they voted the republi- 
can ticket they couldn’t stay on their place and they couldn’t get a 
home in the county. 

@. You heard them say that.—A. I heard the white democrats say 
that every one that voted should not live on their place and should not 
have a home in the county nowhere. They said they had clubs made 
up for that business, and no man could get a home but just democrat 
men, and couldn’t get a home in the county nowheres. 

@. Were there any threats of violence at the election ?—A. Yes, sir; 
they just threatened to shoot me there that day. 

@. Describe how that was.—A. I was there on election-day, and 
they asked me what was I, and [ told them I was marshal that day. 
They asked me what ticket I intended to vote, and I told them that I 
intended to vote the republican if I lived long enough to vote it. They 
‘Said they allowed to kill me, and John Franks did snatch his pistol out, 
but a fellow up there got hold of him. 

@. And prevented him ?—A. Some of the fellows there kept him 
down; the democrats kept him down. He said he was going to get 
me anyhow. 

Q. You did vote there ?—A. Yes, sir; I vhost there just a little 
while before sundown. 

@. Were there any United States adliiere! about there ?—A. They 
Was not there; I was the only one that was there; I was by myself. 
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Q. But United States soldiers—Yankee soldiers? A. No, sir; there 
was not a soul there that went from Laurens Court-House but me. That 
was at Hampton’s box, about sixteen milesfrom Laurens. | 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Upon the whole they treated you pretty well?—A. They treated 
me tolerable well up there. 

Q. Did they get a big vote up there ?—A. There was on the white 
man’s side; there was not many radical votes cast there; they were 
scared to vote, most of them, and a heap of them went back home, that 
was scared to vote. 

Q. How many went back home ?—A. I don’t know; I don’t know 
how many there was, but Ireckon there was about thirty went. 

Q. How do you know that that was so?—A. One of them told me he 
was scared to vote the republican ticket, and he said he wouldn’t vote. 
the democratic ticket. 

Q. Did you hear any of the white men tell the colored men that if 
they voted the republican ticket they would turn them off, or threaten 
them in any way ?—A. No, sir; I heard the colored men saying that 
they couldn’t vote. 

Q. You didn’t hear the white men say that ?—A. I heard the white 
men say that if they voted what they would do with them. 

@. Who were they ?—A. I don’t know exactly who they all was; I 
couldn’t give the names. Joe Frank was one. 

@. How many votes were poiled there ?—A. There was three hun- 
dred and something—just exactly three hundred, I think, in the whole—— 

(). You were a deputy marshal ?—A. Yes, sit ; I was deputy marshal 
up there. 

(J. You did not know how to perform the duties of deputy marshal, 
did you?—A. Yes, sir; I knowed my duty about that mighty well. 

@. Can you read and write ?—A. I can’t write any; I can read a little. 

Fp ney little ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Can you read writing ?—A. No, sir; not handwriting. 

@. How old are you IA. Going on twenty-three years old. 

@. How did you happen to be deputy marshal there ?—A. Because 
nobody else would hardly go; the rest of them was all scared to go, 
and, sure enough, I went. They tried to get two or three to go, and 
they wouldn’t go. 

Q. You were not afraid ?—A. I was a little scared, but I went, any- 
how. 

Q. They didn’t hurt you? 

was threatening to do things. 





sir; they didn’t hurt me, but they 


PRINCE CHOICE—LAURENS COUNTY. od 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 
PRINCE CHOICE (colored) sworn and examined. ‘ 


3y Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Laurens County, 
Dyas Township. 
@. How long have you lived there ?—A. Seven years. 
@. How old are you ?—A. Forty-seven. 
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Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were you visited by any armed white men before the election ?—~ 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now go on and tell the committee about that.—A. On the 
Saturday night before the election was, they visited me; a good many 
of them. 

(. About how many ?—A. Well, I expect near about a hundred. 

(). Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did they come there on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what did they do to you or say to you when they came 
there ?—A. They axed me where was the arms I had, and I told them I 
had none, and they axed me where was the pistol I had bought, but I 
told them I hadn’t bought nary one; and I axed them who told them 
that I bought a pistol, and they said that wasn’t the thing; and I told 
them that I had none; that I had no use for none. So they took me 
out of the house and sat me up on a stump, and all went down the road 
apiece and talked a right smart while. 

Q. What else did they say to you?—A. They axed me who I was go- 
ing to vote for, and I told them I was not going to vote for any person, 
and I didn’t vote. 

@. What else did they say to you ?—A. They said, ‘‘Ain’t you going 
to vote?” And I said, ‘“ No, sir.” 

(. What else did they say to you?—A. They axed me was I intend- 
ing to vote at all, and I said, “‘No, sir.” ‘‘ Well,” be says, “if you ain’t. 
going to vote for anybody, go on back.” So I went on back then. 

Q. What time of night was it when they came to your house ?—A.. 
Well, I expect it was eight or nine o’clock. J heard them coming along 
before they got there, and I wasn’t scared no way, because I knowed IL 
hadn’t done anything to anybody, and I had a very good name in the 
settlement, too. . 

(. Did you know any of the white men who came there ?—A. Well,. 
I do not know, sir; it was not more than fifteen or twenty minutes, L 
reckon, between the first company and the last one that came. - They 
didn’t get off their horses at all. 

@. When did the last company come ?—A. There wasn’t more than: 


ahalf an hour’s difference between them. 


| 


: 


@. How many in the last company ?—A. About forty, and in the first 
company about sixty ; about one hundred in all. 

Q. What did they say to you when they set you up on the stump ?— 
A. They asked me if I was going to vote for Hampton, and I told them. 
no; I wasn’t going to vote for anybody. 

(. How far did they take you down the road ?—A. I reckon about: 
one hundred yards. | 

(. Then they asked you the question whom you were going to vote: 
for?—A. That was the time that they axed me—that they set me on 
the stump; they didn’t say anything particular to me, only just what L 
have told you; but I was a heap scared, though. 

@. How were they armed; were they armed with guns ?—A. They 
didn’t have but one gun in the company, but they had pistols and pre- 


Sented them at me. I axed them in the house; they didn’t break in. 


_ hor nothing. 


} 
: 
{ 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. They didn’t hurt you ?—A. No, sir. . 
Q. They didn’t do anything to you in any way ?—A. No, sir; they 
didn’t do anything with me only just as I have told you. 
S © VOL 11—36 
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JAMES SAXTON—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, 8S. C., January 11, 1877. 
JAMES SAKTON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. What is your age ?7—Answer. About forty-two 

(. Where do you live ?—A. In Laurens County, sir. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Farmer, sir. 

@. Where were you at the election ?—A. At Clinton. 

Q. What ticket did you vote?—A. The democratic ticket. 

Q. Did anybody force you to vote it?—A. No, sir; I voted it on my 
own will. 

(J. They didn’t hire you to vote it ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see any armed men there ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see anything done to intimidate colored men or to mati 
them vote the democratic ticket?—A. Nota thing, sir. 

@. Did you hear any threats made to republicans ?—A. No threats ; 


‘not a bit. 


Q. Any threats made by republicans to the democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. State anything you know about that.—A. Well, sir, Iam a class- 
leader up in the settlement, and I am licensed to exhort, and I had an 
appointment on Sunday night, (that was before the election,) and I had 
went with the session up to Laurens, (the village,) and on Sabbath night 
IT had just stepped out of the doors. They had several of them been ex- 


_horting, and they had called on me to bring the meeting to a close with 


afew remarks. I got up and commenced talking, and just as soon as I 
commenced they ran out of the house and would not hear me, and I 
brought my remarks to'a close just as quick as possible. I had to go 
out of doors, and as I stepped out a man stepped along after me, and 
just before he got to me he stopped and I turned around and came back 
to the house, and he walked up to me and says, “‘ How are you, Mr. 
Saxton?” He spoke very familiarly. Says I, ‘I am tolerable well; 
how are you?” He says, *‘I am well.” He says, ** There was a great 
many men at Laurens Court-House ;” and I told him, ‘*“ Yes, there was 
a great many men.” Hesays, “Is you going to vote the democratié 
ticket?” I says, ‘‘ I ain’t said what I was going to vote, and this is no 
place to come to talk about such things, at a meeting.” And there was 
another fellow standing present, but I didn’t see him—standing right 


in the corner—and he just ripped out an oath and says, “Ves, God 


damn him, he will vote the democratic ticket;” and the other fellow 


just stepped off from me and walked to a squad of men that was a piece 
away from me; and they was a talking, and I couldn’t understand what 


they was saying, and they began cursing me and talking about shooting 
me; and I says, ‘‘ What is this talk about shooting? I haven’t got a 
pistol, and I haven’t even got a pocket-knife ;” and I says, “‘ This isn’t 
no place to talk about any such thing as that; if you don’t stop I will 
have every one of you arrested.” This same man reached his hand be- 
hind him and jerked his pistol out, and as he did so Henry Craig run 
up and caught him and took and carried him off away from me. 

(@. What did they do that for ?—A. Just on account of my principles; 


just because I was with the session, and said I would vote the demo- 


cratic ticket and so on. 
Q. Did many colored men vote the democratic ticket where you 
were ?—A, Yes, sir. 


i ; 
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Q. How many ?—A. I think about four hundred voted it at Clinton. 

Q@. Did you belong to a democratic club ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you disturbed anywhere else on account of your princi- 
ples ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, how were you disturbed ?—A. They sent for me to go to a 
wake—a little child had died in the neighborhood—and I went down as 
they requested me to do. When I got there, I noticed in the house, 
when we went in, that there was a great flare made, but I went in just 
as quiet as I could be, and didn’t want to disturb them or make any in- 
terruption, and have it to say that the class-leader was making interrup- 
tions; and one of the women that was in the house there, she com- 
menced laughing when we got down to pray; and my wife looked around 
and says, “You have got nothing to laugh at,” and she just began to 
laugh worse, and I just brought the prayer to a close as quick as possi- 
ble and says to my wife, *‘Give me a pipe full of tobacco, and get your 
bonnet and let’s go home.” And some of them says, ‘* Who was it that 
laughed here?” and they said it was Lou Davis; and she then ripped 
out on me and says, ** You God-damned son of a bitch, you got no busi- 
ness here amongst us; we don’t want you to come here; we don’t want you 
to come to our meeting any more ;” sol just got up and came out; and 
to tell you the truth, gentlemen, I hain’t been to my church in three 
months, just to keep from getting into fusses with them. 

They have no use for me. I didn’t raise no disturbance with none of 
them, and all the citizens of my county there charged me particularly 
not to start no fuss with them, and to go along quietly and peaceable. 

@. Was Henry Craig a democrat ?—A. No, sir; he was a republican. 

'Q. But he took the pistol away from that man there ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and another man by the name of Owen, he took it up; he seed the fel- 
low was in the wrong, and I was only one, and he saw it; he struck that 
fellow and run him off, and he was as strong a republican as there is. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Then Craig and this other man did not want you shot ?—A. No, 
sir, they didn’t want me shot; it seemed like that, and they taken my 
part. , 

(. One of them threatened you and took his pistol out ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. That was about all there was of that fuss?—A. Yes, sir; that 
Was all. : 

@. Who is this Lou Davis ?—A. She was a sister-in-law of mine; 
that is, my wife’s sister-in-law. 

@. When you got down to pray she laughed ?—A. Yes, sir; making | 
fun to hear a democrat praying among them. 

@. She said it was funny to hear a democrat pray 7—A. Yes, sir; 

| that’s so. | 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_ Q. If the republican darkies had prayed a little more they would not 
_ have behaved so badly, would they ?—A. I think they wouldn’t. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


__Q. How long have you been a democrat ?—A. I have been a democrat 
allthe time. I voted the republican ticket once in the other election 
_ before this last one. 

Q. O, you have been a democrat from the time of emancipation, have 
_ you?—A. Yes, sir; or pretty much the same thing. 
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Q. You are not a new convert to democracy 7?—A. No, sir. 

(). How many votes were cast at Clinton ?—A. Well, I think there 
was—amongst the colored people, do you mean ? 

Q. No; in all.—A. Well, about one thousand votes, I think. 

Q. How many white people voted there ?—A. I can’t account for how 
many did vote there. There was a great many of them voted, and col- 
ored people too. 

Q. You can give us some idea of the number of white people that 
voted there, can you not ?—A. I reckon there must have been about five 
thousand, and the democrats just, I think, only beat fifty votes there. 
I never seen a fairer election in my life. 

@. Were you there all day ?—A. I was there all day, from the begin- 
ning to the last, when they wound up. 

Q. Were you very active in favor of the democrats?—A. Well, not 
much, sir. 

Q. Dia you distribute votes 7?—A. Yes, sir; some. 

Q. Did you talk to your colored brethren and tell them how they 
should vote ?—A. No, sir. I am a fellow that they was hard down on, 
and I was afraid to say much. I thought I would go along and do my 
voting, and they could do as they pleased. 

q. About how many colored democratic votes were cast there that 
day ?—A. I think about four or five hundred votes. I expect there was 
more than that, but I just say that. 

@. How many republican colored votes were cast there 7—A. There 
was a great many. 

Q. About how many ?—A. I reckon there was about two hundred 
voted there. 

@. And about four or five hundred colored democratic votes ?—A, 
Yes, sir; there was a great many voted it there. 

@. And you were afraid that you would be injured there that day ?— 
A. Well, sir, I didn’t want to have no interruption in any way. 

Q. Didn’t you think the four or five hundred colored democrats could 
whip the two hundred colored republicans who were there ? é 

The WitNnkEss. Didn’t I think they could do it ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I didn’t want to be the beginning of any fuss there. I thought I 
would just attend to my own business. 

Q. What was your business there that day ?—A. To go there to vote. 

@. Did it take you all day to vote?—A. No, sir; I just staid there 
and looked around. 

@. You had no business, though, there, had you?—A. No, sir; I had 
no business. 

Q. What time in the day did you vote?—A. It was about seven o’clock 
in the morning. 

@. And you staid there until after six o’clock ?—A. About six o’clock. 

Q. Had nothing to do?—A. I had nothing to do but looking around 
at the people. 

(@. How do you know anything about the number of colored men who 


voted the ticket there ?—A,. I heard them call their names from the box, 


and I seen many a one of them put their tickets in. Istaid right there 
and looked right at them. 

(). How could you tell whether they voted the republican or demo- 
cratic ticket ?—A. The republicans had a folded ticket, and the demo- 
crats went to the box with them unfolded. 

@. You voted the unfolded ticket, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You watched the democrats and saw them vote the dew berlin 
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ticket, did you?—A. Yes, sir. I didn’t want anybody deceived that 
that was my principle. 

Q. Why are,you a democrat ? 

The Wi1TNEss. Why is I a democrat ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Because I think it is best. 

Q. You believe it is best, do you?—A. Yes, sir; I am living with the 
democrats and they are my help, and we are all living together. 

@. You are living with the democrats, and they are your help?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. And that is your reason for voting the democratic ticket ?—A. 
Yes, sir; that is my principle. I know it is right. 

(. It is your principle to vote the democratc ticket because the dem- 
ocrats are your help ?—A. Yes, sir; the democrats of course was all of 
our help. 

Q. On whose land do you live ?—A. On Dr. Bill Shanzey’s. 

@. Is he a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much do you pay him?—A. I just @ve him half of all I 
make; and he gives every one of the rest, republicans and all, the same. 
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HENRY GARLINGTON—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, BS. C., January 11, 1877. 

HENRY GARLINGTON (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. I live at Mr. Sampson 
Mehbaffey’s. 

Q. What county ?—A. Laurens County. 

@. How far from Laurens Court-House ?—A. Twelve miles. 

(. How long have you lived there?—A. Well, I just went there since 

Christmas. . 

Q. Christmas of this year—last year ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Where did you live before?—A. At Drake Mehaffey’s. 

(). In what county is that?—A. Just in the same county. 

q. How far from the court-house?—A. About twelve miles and a 

quarter, I reckon. 

@. How old are you?—A. Twenty-three. : 

(. Which political party do you belong to, the republican or demo- 

eratic?—A. The republican. 

Q. You may tell this committee whether or not any armed white men 
went to your house before the election.—A. Well, the Saturday night 
before the election they came there. 

Q. About how many were there, do you think ?—A. Well, I reckon, 

as near as I can get at it, to my best judgment, about thirty or forty. 

Q. Were they white men?—A. Yes, sir. 

/ (). Did they come there on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. @. Were they armed?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. What were they armed with ?—A. Pistols. 

) @. What did they say and do when they came to your house ?—A. 

| Well, they came and called for me, and I got out away from there, and 
one of them shot off a pistol, and I got out behind the house; my wife 
and children was in there, and I was behind the house. I heard them 
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say to her to tell me that if I went to the election and voted that they 
allowed to kill me. 

@. About what time of night was that?—A. About eleven o’elock, I 
think, as near as I can make it out, sir. 

Q. Did they follow after you?—A. No, sir; they didn’t know where I 
was, I don’t guess. I went out and made my escape to get out. 

(. They told you if you would go to the election and vote they would 
kill you?—A. Yes, sir; they would kill me, and they pulled out their 
pistols, and said to my wife what they allowed to do, and I was there 
and saw it. | 

Q. Do you know whether the white men rode through the county at 
any other time except that? Did you see them riding through the 
county ?—A. O, yes, sir; they rode very often, all the time, nearly. 

Mr. MERRIMON. How do you know that? Now, don’t state anything 
you didn’t see. 

Q. Did you see them riding at any time?—A. O, yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. CAMERON.) About how many times did you see them 
riding ?—A. Well, I saw them two or three times. 

Q. How many in a company ?—A. Well, in the day-time there was 
not, I don’t reckon, any more than about twelve or thirteen. 

Q. Did you notice whether they were armed or not?—A. No, sir; I 
didn’t notice. 

Q. Do you know of their stopping at the houses of any other colored 
men?—A. Yes, sir; at my next neighbor’s house over there, and that 
was Turner Hammond. 

Q. Did you see that ?—A. No, sir. 

.Q. Did you vote at the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you vote?—A. At Laurens Court- House. 

@. What time did you go to Laurens Court-House on the day of the 
election ?—A. Well, sir, when the row was there at my hotise on Sat- 
urday night I didn’t stop at the same house that they broke the door 
down; I went on up to my mother-in-law’s, and staid there with them, 
a quarter of a mile from there, I reckon. I went on up to her house 
and staid the balance of the night. That Sunday morning before the 
election I went on to Laurens Court-House, and I never came back until 
a day or two after the election. They threatened to kill me, and I didn’t 
want to come right straight back. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What did they have against you anyhow ?—A. I do not know any- 
thing that they had against me, only my principles, that I know of. 

Q. You were a very quiet man, were you not? You were not much 
of a politician ?—A. No, sir; I ain’t no politician at all, but if they came 
to questioning around I just told them what I was; that was all that I 
bothered my head in politics about. 

Q. They didn’t charge you with doing anything wrong ?—A. No, sir. 

(. How long was this before the election ? 

The WITNESS. That they broke in my house? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. It was Saturday. 

Q. It was the Saturday night before the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you saw these white men moving about, where were they? 
You said you saw white men riding about in gangs.—A. They were 
going along the road. 
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Q. Where had they been 1A. I allow that they had been over to the 
church over there. 

Q. To a club-meeting 7—A. ee sir. 

@. Did you see that more than once ?—A. I don’t remember seeing 
the same men more than once that day. * 

Q. Was that the Saturday before the election ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was the only time you saw them riding ?—A. No, sir; I saw 
them riding before that, but then I didn’t know that that was anything 
at all. 

Q. They were just traveling along the road?—A. Yes, sir; in crowds. 

Q. In the day-time; how many of them ?—A. Well, about twelve or 
thirteen of them ina gang. That was Saturday before the election I 
saw them. 

q. You voted at Laurens Court-House ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And you voted the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any gangs travelling on the road at auy cther time 
except on Saturday before the election ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw a great 
many about a month before that, though; I guess they was going toa 
political speaking. 


A. C. HASKELL—THE STATE. 


| CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 
A. C, HASKELL recalled. 


The WitNEss. I have understood that some testimony has been given 
before the committee in reference to my making a speech in this place on 
the 16th of August, 1876. I wish to say that I made no speech on that 
occasion at all, and I would like to have the privilege of reading extracts 
from the Union Herald and the Register of Columbia, and the Charles- 
ton News and Courier of the 17th of August, each of which contains a 
report of that meeting, and none of them mention my name among the 
names of the speakers on that occasion. I was chairman of the county 
executive committee on the L6th of August, and was a delegate to the 
convention. I left the convention to conduct the procession to the stand, 
and simply introduced some of the speakers. I made no speech whatso- 
ever, and in corroboration of my testimony on that point I ask leave to 
read the reports from the papers I have mentioned. 

[The witness then read paragraphs from the three papers named, giv- 
ing the names of the speakers upon the occasion mentioned, among 
which witness’s name did not occur. | 

There is one other point that I desire to state to the committee in 
support of my testimony hitherto, in the matter of the invitation for 
joint discussion; I wish to reiterate the only pointin that case. I have 
no doubt the correspondence was correctly reported by Mr. Elliott with 
the exception of one letter from Mr. Cardozo, which was not in the tone 
of our general correspondence. The only point upon which an issue 
rested was that Hampton could not depart from the line of his pre- 
engagements. Upon that the whole agreement was dissolved, and we 
were unable to carry it out. We consented very cheerfully to all of Mr. 
Elliott’s details of arrangement. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. The chairman of the republican executive committee, Robert B. 
Elliott, was examined before this committee the other day, ‘and in the. 
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course of his examination he went on to give the ecieneeeae some of his 
speculations about the general result of the late election as affecting the 
two parties respectively. He spoke of the general result, and made 
particularly this point: that the white vote as distinguished from the 
«black vote, where it was distinguished—and it was so distinguished ex- 
cept in some two or three counties—was in excess of the registered 
white vote—I believe he said something over 6,000 votes. He also 
called the attention of the committee to the excess of the democratic 
vote over the census-returns of the voting population of Edgefield 
County in particular. He also spoke of Laurens County, and referred 
incidentally to one or two counties where the republican vote was in 
excess of the census vote—probably in Beaufort and one or two other 
counties, where the republicans had a majority. The committee con- 
sented that you should be allowed to make a like estimate from your 
stand-point, and give the committee an explanation of the general vote 
of the State, and particularly of Edgefield and Laurens Counties, and 
any other county you may deem it proper to comment upon. I will 
ask you now to give the committee such facts, figures, and points as 
you can. 

{Preliminary to answering the question, witness submitted the follow- 
ing tabular statement :] 
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Answer. If I understand the nature of the evidence that is now de 
sired, I shall be very brief, and only set before the committee a very 
few figures. 
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I had expended a large amount of labor in preparing figures upon 
this question, but unfortunately lost them, and my indisposition did not 
allow me to do the work over again. 

I would ask the attention of the committee to one fact: that the 
counties which exhibit the largest colored democratic vote are coun- 
ties in which the colored vote is in a large majority ; that those coun- 
ties in the State which are strictly and absolutely democratic, where 
the whites are either in the majority or very nearly so, are generally the 
counties in which we obtained the smallest black vote. If the commit- 
tee will allow a reason to be suggested, I would say in the counties 
where the vote was so nearly divided, or where the white vote was in 
the majority, the hardships of the case were not so keenly felt, and there 
was less effort made on the part of the white people in the election ; and 
in the upper counties the colored people were possessed of more prop- 
erty, and had more disposition to join us as property-holders than else- 
where. 1 ask the attention of the committee to that fact, that the strong 
colored vote that we obtained was in the counties where the colored 
vote was in the majority. Abbeville is an instance of it. 

By reference to the table it can be easily ascertained what other coun- 
ties are in a similar condition. The whites were in the majority in An- 
derson County, and Anderson was the leading county in the campaign, 
and did exercise every effort in the campaign. James A. Hoyt, the ed- 
itor of a newspaper, was one of the originators of the movemeat. 

Barnwell was 985. There we have, I believe, the testimony of Gen- 
eral Hagood, who was the chairman there. He has already been before 
the committee with all the details. 

Chester was 409; whereas in Chesterficid, where the whites are in the 
majority to the extent of nearly 400 even by the census, the colored vote 
for Hampton was only 96, so far as we can ascertain. 

In Clarendon, where the vote is about even, it was 165. 

Darlington was 207. 

In Fairtield, where the republicans have a very large majority, the 
colored votes for Hampton were 534. I will explain in a moment the 
grounds upon which | speak of the colored votes for Hampton. 

Georgetown was 3351, where the census gives the white people 643 
votes and the colored a: a19, 

In Greenville, where the case is almost rerersed) there were only 356 
colored votes for Hampton. 

In Horry, where the whites are in a considerable majority, the census 
gives 1,696 whites and 712 colored, and the number of votes for Hamp- 
ton in 1876 was 1,939. These items I take from the official returns. 

In Lancaster the census makes them nearly even, there being a dif- 
ference of only 34 in favor of the colored; but our estimates make the 
white vote much larger than the colored. Our rosters were only 108 
colored votes for Hampton. 

In Lexington, which is over the river here, the whites are in a large 
majority—2,031 whites, and 1,378 colored; there we have only 57 col- 
ored votes for Hampton. 

In Marion, which was easily democratic, the whites being in the ma- 
jority, the estimate of the colored vote for Hampton is 127. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. When you speak about a majority of colored votes for Hampton 
you draw that inference from something aside ?—A. Yes; I will explain 
that in a moment. The basis upon which I rest that is this: In twenty- 
four counties the colored vote is reported. The law is that poll-lists 
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shall be kept on which the names of the voters shall be enrolled, and 
one list shall contain the names of the colored voters, and the other the 
names of the white voters. That is the statute, and it was executed 
generally. Twenty-four counties have by law made their returns, and 
eight counties have not. In those counties that have made their returns I 
have put down the whole colored vote and deducted the voteof Mr. Cham- 
berlain from the colored vote. Here and there a small number of whites 
voted for Chamberlain, and those are deducted from the white roster ; 
but in the end it brings it to a very even estimate to put them down as 
the Chamberlain vote colored and the Hampton votes white and colored. 
The only difference it can make is this: that the number of colored 
voters for Hampton is larger than I make it by this estimate. I presume 
it is in the aggregate two or three thousand larger than I make it by 
this estimate, but I adopt for Hampton the lowest estimate of the col- 
ored vote in that way. In the twenty-four counties from which returns 
have been received the whole number of colored votes cast is 60 607, 
where the poll-list is returned properly. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Distinguishing between whites and blacks?—A. Yes, sir. The 
colored votes polled in those twenty-four counties out of the thirty-two 
is 60,607. Mr. Chamberlain’s vote in those counties is 8,191 less than 
the poll-list of colored voters. We assign this 8,191 to Hampton. I 
presume from 1,000 to 1,5.0 added to it would be the correct estimate 
for Hampton, but I am confining it to the figures to balance the white 
votes which went to Chamberlain. 

Hight counties did not make that distinction in their poll-lists. They — 
put them indiscriminately on the lists, making no distinetion between 
the whites and blacks. Those eight counties are Aiken, Beaufort, 
Charleston, Edgefield, Kershaw, Laurens, Williamsburgh, and Colleton. 

Now, on that point I can testify of my personal knowledge that the 
failure to make those returns with distinct poll-lists was against every 
effort made by the chairman of the executive committee of the State. 
We especially desired poll-lists, and urged them, but were not able to 
obtain them from those eight counties. The failure was caused by no act 
on the democratic side. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. So far as you know ?—A. So far as my authority goes, and I believe 
it was usually obeyed. All the counties in the State were under the 
control of a majority of ed ce aie canvassers and managers, and the 
failure has been theirs. 

I submit, therefore, as a proposition, that the onus of the absence of 
true returns rests upon the republican party, and that we are reduced 
to estimates now from data which are now in our possession. 

Taking the twenty-four counties which were returned, I would ask 
leave of the committee to say that I am simply and solely testa 
here upon figures without any preconceived idea of their results. 
may be entirely in error in my figures. My indisposition perhaps pre- 
vents me from calculating well, but I labored at these figures day before © 
yesterday without an idea of the result which has been obtained. 

The colored vote, as I said before, is 66,607, of which 8,191 were for 
Hampton, so that Chamberlain’s vote in those counties was 8,191 less 
than 60,607. We contend, of course, that he received little or no white 
vote in the State. 

Q. All that is inference.—A. Yes, sir; it is. I am only submitting 
my reasoning upon the figures. The proportion of 8,191 to 60,607 is 
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7, Of the aggregate. I submit, very respectfully, that the argument 
that that view presents from the figures shows that the ratio of colored 
voters for the democratic side is greater in those counties where the 
colored majorities preponderated most largely ; bat basing it upon the 
figures which we have been able to obtain, “the ratio being 19, we see by 
the returns of the secreiary of state that. Mr. Chamberlain received, in 
the remaining eight counties, 38,711 votes. ImPf the +2 be the correct ra- 
tio the total colored vote cast in those counties is 44,759 ; add that to 
60,607 and it gives 105,366 colored votes cast in this State at the late 
election, which is within 5,000 of the census returns, which put their 
number at over 110,000. 

By the same ratio the number of Hampton votes in these eight coun- 
ties—we think it was really larger—but adopting the same ratio it puts 
the vote in those eight counties at 6,046, which, added to 8,191 in the 
twenty-four counties, gives him 14,237 colored votes in the State, and 
that leaves Mr. Chamberlain $1,129. I confess that I was surprised by 
the result of my own figures, because the vote returned for him is 91,12 
My arithmetical result arrived within two of the actual returns. 

On that point I beg leave respectfully to. refer the committee to the 

census of 1875, and will only state the results of my figuring. I have 
not the figures which I had worked out with care. If the committee 
will examine the census they will ascertain, by running the proportions 
throughont, that the returns for the males of the colored race between 
sixteen and twenty-one years of age do not agree with the ratio through. 
out the census. It is between four and five thousand less than it should 
be according to the rules which run throughout the census. I respect- 
fully submit that this was first called to my attention by a very expert 
Statistician whom I asked to examine the census. He is the cashier of 
one of the banks here in Columbia, Mr. Sawyer. I had not his figures, 
and went throngh it myself, and my result was nearly the same as his— 
about five thousand less males between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one than there should be according to the rules ran throughout the 
census. We claim and always have claimed at elections that an unusual 
number of this colored race voted before they were twenty-one years of 
age. ) 
Allow me to make this suggestion: that the census was made ex- 
clusively by republicans and generally by colored men; and that they 
are charged with having made a distinction and favored their own race 
by putting them down as being over twenty-one when there was any 
doubt; and I submit, further, that the rules obtained from former cen- 
suses develop that error to the amount of about five thousand. That 
diminishes the republican vote on that side by from three to four thou- 
sand it their names were excluded. We do not suppose that they all 
went to the polls, but perhaps three thousand of them did go. I throw 
that in as a collateral point upon which we can rest to strengthen the 
correctness of our conclusions. 

I beg leave to testify further in regard to the census that the rosters, 
so far as I have been able to obtain them from the counties—the rosters 
which the democrats undertook to make to arrive at an idea as to the 
result of this campaign—have shown generally throughout the State an 
increased white vote. There are instances where the increase of the 
white is but small, but I do not remember any instances that were 
brought before my notice in which it was not shown that the colored 
vote was larger by the census than we could make it by our investiga- 
tions and returns. This corroborated our views as to the inaccuracy of 
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the census. This is not direct evidence, but it only supports tne con- 
clusions at which we arrived. : 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. None of this is evidence. 

The WitNEss. No, sir; this is simply an opinion—simply a narrative, 
based upon my observation. 

We submit that if the charges generally made against us, of intimi- 
dation, were true, the evidence of 105,366 colored votes having been 
cast is a denial stronger on its face than any personal testimony can be. 

Admitting, for the argument—though I would not admit it as a wit- 
ness, for I do not believe it—that there may have been threats made for 
the purpose of intimidation, yet, if they were made, they were entire 
failures, because the colored vote is within 5,000 of a declared census, 
and, we think, is up to the full figures of the whole colored vote, and 
over, making no allowance for sick or helpless or absent. It is larger, 
by thousands, than any colored vote hitherto cast in this State. Emi- 
nent republicans—none more so than Mr. Elliott, the chairman of the 
republican committee, who is one of the most expert politicians who has 
ever been in this State, and has devoted his life to these things since he 
has been here—claimed that.the vote of 1874, which was a very strong 
one throughout the State, was a test vote. I shall not stand upon that, 
because I know the fact that throughout the upper country it was not 
a test vote. The white people throughout the upper country voted very 
sparsely for Mr. Green. He was adopted by the leaders, such men as 
General Kershaw and General McGowan and other leading men through- 
out the State. Iwas not a leading man, but I represented that mass of 
the people who did not adopt it throughout these upper counties. It 
did not excite earnestness and enthusiasm, and the vote was a very 
peaceful one. But in the lower counties of the State it was an enthusi- 
astic and earnest election, bringing out, for instance, in Charleston, the 
division between Mackey and Bowen, leading republicans, and the whole 
republican vote turned out in fullest force; and there was a large white 
vote also. The News and Courier and the leading men in Charleston 
were great advocates of Judge Green. In those counties that were suf- 
fering the most under the government, they put up Green and Major De 
Laney, who was a colored man, as candidates, the News and Courier 
being the organ of the Green party. 

In Beaufort County, in 1874, the vote for Chamberlain was 4,778, and 
the vote for Green was 2,076, making a: total of 6,854, which included 
the whole republican vote and a considerable part of the white vote. 
The vote for Chamberlain in 1876, in Beaufort County, is 7,604, exceed- 
ing the whole vote, both republican and democratic, in 1874, by 750, 
and the vote for Hampton was 2,274. The vote in 1876 exceeded the 
vote in 1874 by 3,024. The vote for Hampton in 1876 exceeds the vote 
for Green in 1874 by only 198. They are almost identical. By the dee- 
larations of the leading republicans themselves, there was a strong dem- 
ocratic vote for Green in Beaufort in 1874. Now, Hampton in 1876 
receives only 198 more than Green did in Beaufort in 1874. Well, by 
the ratio above shown, Hampton must have received several hundred 
colored votes in Beaufort; those, added to the white vote which the 
census of 1875 gives, make 1,760, aggregating for Hampton 2,274. 
Chamberlain in 1876 exceeds his vote in 1874 by 2,822. Now balance 
Hampton against Green, and it will show that that vote, as it was in 
1874 in Beaufort, was a strong vote on all sides and from all classes—the 
white people voting for Green and a few colored people voting for Green. 
In 1876 the white people voting for Hampton and a number of colored 
people voting for Hampton—we estimate it from three to six hundred ; 


it was put down generally at 500, but it is not reported officially ; you 
ean get it officially if you desire—it throws the onus of the 3,000 cast 
over the vote of 1874 upon Chamberlain’s party. It is true that the cen- 
sus gives Beaufort 8,241 colored, but their own leaders state that the 
vote of 1874 was a test vote. This was a low-country fight, and the 
upper country did not go into it, or they would have beaten Mr. Cham- 
berlain very badly in 1874; but the low country did go intoit. Lonly 
allege this as a political theory and base my argument upon it. 

Now, I would ask the committee to note the fact that in Beaufort the 
poll-lists were withheld, and are not returned according to law. The 
vote is returned as a mass. 

Aiken, which was at that time under the pressure of the arrests which 
were going on the day before the election—a large number of arrests 
were made. within two or three days preceding the election—is also left 
out. Those who controlled the republican majority at every precinct 
withheld the returns or did not send them in as separate poll-lists, ac- 
cording to law. 

I come next to Charleston. There the poll-lists are again withheld, 
and I ean testify to my personal knowledge of the fact that I received 
communications by telegraph from the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee there and from the newspapers which show that it was notorious 
that the returns from the islands did not come in for two days after the 
election was over. That excited great suspicion. They were withheld 
for a very long time. In that county the vote in 18/6 exceeds the vote 
of 1874, in which year the contest there was extremely bitter, the white 
people dividing between Mackey and Bowen, and the whole colored race 
dividing aiso between them and largely going with Bowen; the vote in 
1876 exceeds the vote in 1874 by about 3,000. Mr. Chamberlain gets 
over a thousand more than he obtained in 1874, and General Hampton 
receives nearly three thousand less than Mr. Green received in 1874. The 
great increase is upon Mr. Chamberlain’s vote, and exceeds by 1,000 
what he obtained that year, and by 3,000 what Judge Green obtained. 
We allege that that county shows evidence of great repeating and the 
stuffing of boxes. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Let me ask you whether the aggregate vote there at the late election 
is in excess of the census of the voting population ?—A. It is not; it is 
within the census. But the census, as we charge, is in excess on the side 
of thecolored votes. This census was made up in 1875; but by comparing 
the votes of 1876 in these lower counties with the vote of 1874 we ar- 
rive at our best estimate with regard to them, because if there was ever 
a strong contest in the State it was in these low counties in 1874. We 
regard that as more correct than the census of 1875. But the vote of 
1874 does not discriminate between the races, nor does the vote of 1876, 
because in 1874 the large white vote, with a considerable colored vote, 
was for Green, and in 1876 the full white vote, with a considerable col- 
ored vote, is for Hampton. The white vote is certainly a little stronger 
for Hampton in 1876 than it was for Green in 1874. But we know by 
the figures and the tone of the election in 1874 that the white vote in 
Charleston County for Green was nearer the full amount of the white 
vote in that county than in any county in the State, and we know that 
the colored, vote must have come out in the extreme in 1874, because 
there was a split directly in the republican party, Mackey on one side 
and Bowen on the other; the white people favoring Green and gener- 
ally voting for him, with few exceptions. 
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Q. How would the census of 1875 of the voting population among the 
black people harmonize with the ratio of the colored population under 
twenty-one years of age, as you stated it a while ago ?—A. I think upon 
that ground there appears no inconsistency in the census, except with 
regard to those between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, ‘The ratio 
of white voters to the whole white population allowed by the census is 
fully as great as the ratio of colored voters to the whole colored popu- 
lation. We claim that the aggregate of the census is equally erroneous 
with the colored vote, but that the greatest error in the census is in the 
diminution of the returns of the whites. That is corroborated by all 
the information which we have acquired during the campaign. 

I come next to the county of Georgetown, which is another county in 
which the election-returns were withheld over ten days beyond the time 
allowed by law, but it was not the only county; Kershaw was another. 
I do not charge that as a positive fraud because there is difference of 
opinion. There are some lawyers in the State who did mischief by ad- 
vising that that was not the law, contrary to the instructions given by 
the acting attorney-general, and approved by Mr. Elliott and myself, 
because the election-law as prepared by him was examined and ap- 
proved of. In several counties in the State they withheld the election- 
returns I think over twelve days. Georgetown was one of them, and 
Kershaw was another. In Georgetown the vote for Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1876 exceeds the aggregate vote for Chamberlain and Green in 1874 
by over 200. The vote for Mr. Chamberlain was 1,821; for Judge Green 
it was 753; aggregate 2,574. The vote for Mr. Chamberlain alone, in 
1876, was 2,787, giving to him personally 213 votes more that the ag- 
eregate for himself and Judge Green in 1874. Georgetown was in 
Judge Green’s circuit, and he was strongly sustained there by white 
and colored. In 1876, of course the white vote for Hampton was larger. 
Here the colored vote is returned, and the colored vote that Hampton 
received by the returns from Georgetown is 331. Take 331 from the 
vote of 1874, and add 213 which Mr. Chamberlain has now in excess of 
the whole vote of 1874, and the aggregate makes strong circumstantial 
evidence that the negro element in Hamptonv’s vote (which brings it up to 
1,058) is owing to the greater enthusiasm among the whites, The 1,058 
votes for Hampton is very reasonably based upon the white vote of the 
county, and the331 colored votes shown by the returns ought not to have 
been given to Chamberlain and to have been given to Hampton, and that 
brings Hampton up to 1,058, while Mr. Chamberlain not only gains the 
small number of colored who may have remained on the Green list after 
the 331 went to Hampton, but he gains 750 more, which we submit 
could not have existed in that county after the test to which they had 
been subjected in 1874 brought out only the aggregate of 2,574. 

IT again call attention to the fact of the great vote for Mr. Cham- 
berlain in Beaufort, Charleston, and Georgetown; that two of these, 
in which the largest vote was obtained, were counties in which the poll- 
lists were withheld and the distinction between the races is not stated. 
In Georgetown the returns were withheld over twelve days, and they 
were not filed in the office of the secretary of state until, I think, the 
day before the State canvassers began their work. The additional 
counties in which those poll-lists are withheld are Aiken, which was 
then under the republican charges of riot and disorder; Kershaw, in 
which the returns were likewise withheld for twelve days; and Edge- 
field and Laurens, which have been rejected since in their returns; Will- 
iamsburgh, where reside Mr. Swailes and other republicans, and in 
which Mr. Chamberlain got a strong vote. We had anticipated success 
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there. I respectfully submit that the withholding of these returns from 
the above class of counties, three of which were republican strongholds, 
and against three of which they meant to bring their charges—because 
Edgefield and Laurens were then charged—is strong evidence to show 
that the poll-lists were withheld for the purpose of throwing the bur- 
den on the democracy without having the use of the figures. I submit 
that it throws the burden upon the other side. 

Edgefield is the county against which they make their strongest at- 
tack. With regard to Edgefield I think I have testified already, and if 
Ihave not I do now, that it was reported to the democratic committees— 
I submit this as argument only and not as evidence—the estimate was 
made long before the campaign began, that the vote of the colored and 
white in Edgefield was over 9,000. It was made to me and many others 
before the election came. It excited no apprehension in my mind, be- 
cause I regarded it as a correct return of course. I will submit respect- 
fully that the excess of the vote of Edgefield over the census (2,000) is 
more than balanced by the excess of 3,000 in the county of Beaufort 
over that great vote of 1874; that it is balanced again by the 3,000 in 
Charleston; and that it is again strongty met by the excess of from 600 
to 1,000 in the county of Georgetown over the late vote of 1874. Those 
were peculiarly and absolutely republican counties. Edgefield in 1874 
did not join in the contest with any ardor or earnestness. The most ot 
the people of that county were not enthusiastic, and there was but a 
comparatively small number of white men who cast their votes tor Green. 

The county of Laurens shows these HRMEOS in 1874: The vote for Green 
was 1,815; the vote for Chamberlain was 2,892. He beat Green by over 
1,000. - In 1876 the vote is just reversed ; Hampton receives 2,916, and 
Chamberlain receives 1,804. 

@. What is there peculiar about that vote in Laurens except that 
change of majority 7—A. I have never been able to perceive any shadow 
of foundation for bringing any charge against that county. It was per- 
fectly quiet and peaceable so far as my intormation went; and, in fact, 
the only large accusation that I have heard made was made on one oc- 
casion, the day that General Hampton made his first appearance there, 
and he denounced it in his speech, and thereby gave it great publicity. 
I think there were no acts of violence in any way connected with pwiit- 
ical matters that arose in the county of Laurens. If there were, | am 
ignorant of them. Now, I would show that in the county of Laurens 
there is simply a transfer of 1,000 votes from the Chamberlain side to 
the Hampton side, and that the vote of 1876 exceeds the vote of 1874, L 
think, by only 13. The reason for that I can state. Perbaps it would 
be regarded as being on the republican side of the question. In 1876 
the democrats i in Laurens used great solicitation and effort to persuade 
the colored people to vote with them if they would, but ifnot, not to vote 
against them. That was the common consideration. A much larger num- 
ber of white voters turned out and voted in 1876 than voted in 1874, but a 
smaller number of colored voted there, because they were persuaded to 
withhold their votes. They were not urged entirely to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket, but they were persuaded to withhold ; and a considerable 
number in Laurens County, I have no doubt, did not vote at all. All 
the white voters did not vote in 1874, and all the colored did; and all 
the white voters did vote in 1876, and a number of colored voters did 

not vote, because it was asked them everywhere not to vote against us 
if they could not vote for us. 

Now, take the county of Orangeburgh, which gives Hampton over four 
hundred colored votes. It polls nearly five hundred more colored votes 
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than the census gives it; the colored vote polled in Orangeburgh County 
is 4,801. The census gives Orangeburgh 4,384. That is a strong re- 
publican county, and always has been, and has a very liberal census. 
The excess of the colored vote over that census is 417. 

Submitting the census as a repubNcan document, and submitting the 
election of 1874 as a test in which the lower republican counties were’ 
brought out in full force, and the democratic counties were not brought 
out to participate with any life or energy in the election, we submit that 
the increase of votes in the lower republican counties, particularly in 
the case of Beaufort of 3,000, and in Charleston of 3,000, in George- 
town of 1,000, andin Orangeburgh of from 500 to 1,000 over the legiti- 
mate number; that there were errors committed in the county of Edge- 
field or the county of Laurens; and [I would respectfully submit that 
they are much more than counterbalanced by the votes in those counties 
below, corroborated by the fact that in all those disputed counties but 
one, the poll-lists were not sent up according to law and the election 
returns in several instances were withheld. 

Our own estimates and figures show a colored vote cast of 105,000. 
Most of them are the official reports of the republican managers and 
commissioners, and where we have not those reports in full, the ratio IL 
have spoken of I adopted as a rule by which to arrive at the estimate. 
Our estimate of the vote for Mr. Chamberlain agrees with the positive 
returns, with the difference of only two votes. The error charged in the 
county of Edgefield amounts to only 2,000 votes. No error that I have 
heard of is charged in the county of Laurens in the number of votes 
east. Edgefield is the only county charged in that respect, and against 
that we would very cheerfully rest Beaufort or Charleston or George- 
town. . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. In the commencement of your testimony you mentioned certain 
resolutions which you drew up at the time of a democratic mass-meeting 
here in Columbia, and said that you would at some future time file them 
with the committee. Have you those resolutions now 7?—A. I have not, 
but I wiil produce them. 


The following copy of the resolutions referred to was subsequently | 
furnished by Colonel Haskell: 


Extract from the Charleston News and Courier of March 15, 1876, containing resolutions 


offered by Col. A. C. Haskell, and adopted at a meeting of the county democracy held at — 
Columbia, March 13, 1875. 


Whereas our State has been degraded, our people oppressed and property plundered, 
legislation become the instrument of fraud, and the administration of justice a mock- , 
ery; and 

Whereas this degeneracy of government and its attendant woes had its origin in 
the abuse of the power conferred upon those who assumed the name of the republican ~ 
party in this State in 1868, and has owed its steady increase in wrong and infamy to — 
the constant and unvarying immorality and dishonesty of the men who from 1868 to 
the present time have been the leaders of the said republican party, aud, in fuer, the — 
rulers of the State; and 

Whereas the State and its people have been subjected to all the wrongs which have — 
at successive periods in history excited the struggle for liberty, and now by the con- 
tinuance of this party in power not only will liberty be yet further impaired, but the 
safety of life and property be snatched from us: Now be it 

Resolved, That the honest white people of Richland County declare their determina- 
tion to organize in a compact body, pledged to the cause of law and liberty, and to 
stand together shoulder to shoulder in opposition to the party in this State called re-= — 
publican, and to the dishonest men who are at ifs head, ‘ 

2. That they pledge themselves to vote in the eusuing elections only for men of mn- — 
questionable honesty, and who have never been contaminated by connection with the 
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frauds of the dominant party, and who shall be nominated by the white voters of the 

_ county and State, and by such colored voters as may have the manliness and the intel- 

_ ligence to sever themselves from the bad men of both races who have so falsely and 

constantly misled them. 

_ 3. That they go into this contest for the restoration of honesty in the government, 
and to secure justice to all men; that they pronounce to be false any assertion that 
they contend against the colored race, but allege that they do contend and ever will 

contend against the traitors and bad men of both races who have hitherto been elected 
by the colored race, and do refuse even to unite with them or recognize them as other 
than they are in fact, men who have disgraced the State and brought its people to the 
verge of ruin, and are themselves worthy only of public scorn and the severest penal- 
ties of the law. 

4. That they do not hesitate to admit that there are many honest, wise, and distin- 
guished men who belong to the national republican party; but they do think, and 
de not hesitate to express the opinion, that no honest member of the said national re- 
publican party can consistently or with moral propriety identify himself with those. 
who call themselves republicans and have been the leaders of the party so called in 

South Carolina; nor do they hesitate to express the further opinion that no citizen of 
South Carolina could at any time since 1868 have joined the so-called party in this 

_ State, except with purposes which had regard neither to public honesty nor to the wel- 
fare of the State, and without being unworthy to be deemed friends of the people or 
fellow-citizens except in the law. 

5. That in such denunciation of the so-called republican party in South Carolina no 
individual reflection is cast upon those of the colored race at large, who, perhaps, nat- 

_urally adopted the name of the party to which they supposed they owed their political 

_ rights; but the odium is meant to rest upon the bad men who have perverted both the 

party name and the party allegiance of the race to evil purposes, which have alike dis- 

macee both race and party, and have brought irretrievable wrong and ruin upon the 
tate. 


HENRY E. HAYNE—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
HENRY EH. HAYNE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
- Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Columbia. 
'Q. What official position, if any, do you hold in this State?—A. Sec. 
retary of state. 
. @. How long have you held that office?—-A. Four years last Novem- 
er. 
_Q. Where did you reside prior to your election as secretary of state ?— 
A. In Marion, sir. 
@. Are you a native of this State?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. And a republican ?—A.. Yes, sir. 
MS Did you take any part in the political campaign of last fall ?—A. 
Yes, sir. . 
__ Q. Did you attend any of the political meetings held at the time ?—A. 
| Yes, sir; my first meeting was held at Edgefield Court-House. | 
_Q. Well, you may go on and state what occurred at Edgefield, where 
the meeting was, and what occurred at that meeting.—A. I do not re- 
member the day exactly. I think it was the 4th of October, if I mistake 
not, the first meeting that we attended there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : . 
-Q. October or September ?—A. September, I guess; it was one of 
those months. We arrived atthe court-house about eight o’clock in the 
morning, and we had not been there five minutes before we heard yells 
and hoots and all kinds.of noises, and we saw from the house that we. 
Were stopping at (Senator Cain’s) alot of men dressed in red shirts—they 
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were not dressed in red shirts the first time—we saw a lot of men with 
pistols buckled around them. They rode around the house three or 
four times, and yelled and hollered terribly. We went over to the stand 
or place where the meeting was to take place, and at that place, when 
we got there, these men whom we saw (I think there must have been 
about twelve hundred there) they had a stand aud steps leading to it. 
They had possession of three sides of the stand, and were on the steps, 
and were on the stand. 

Q. State how much of the stand they occupied.—A. I think they had 
three-quarters of the stand and three-quarters of the ground in front 
and all around the stand; they occupied about three-quarters of it. 
When we got there the end next to the largest crowd was pulled down. 
As ‘the governor and the other republican speakers ascended the plat- 
form from one side General Butler and General Gary ascended from the 


other side, and they took charge of the meeting—they opened the 


meeting. ; 

Q. Who did ?—A. General Butler made the first speech to the crowd. 
He said they were there for the purpose of being heard; that they had 
no objection to Governor Chamberlain speaking. He said he hoped 
that they would be quiet and listen to what was to be said on their side. 

General Gary said that they had asked for a division of time and they 
were refused, and they were there to have it, and they were to be heard, 
and if anybody was hurt Governor Chamberlain and his crew would be 
responsible; the responsibility would be on their own hands. 

Judge Mackey, who had not crossed the fence at that time, was there 
with the governor, and he got up and said that they would be willing to 
compromise, to allow time on each side; that so many speakers on each 


side should have thirty minutes each; and the governor was to make 


the first address. He spoke to the crowd for about fifteen minutes, Ll 
think, in all, and during that time he was abused most shamfully. I 
never saw a man abused more than he was on that occasion. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. State, generally, some of the remarks that were made to him.—A. 
They asked him first about McDevitt, who was the absconding treasurer 


there in that county. They asked him whether he and MeDevitt had 


shared the money, and they called him, ‘‘A damned bald-headed son of a 


bitch,” and said he ought not tobe here any way; but General Butler says, — 


‘¢We must hear him, and [ suppose we will let him speak this time;” 


and they asked him why he didn’t go back to Massachusetts, and all 


those kind of things. 

After he concluded his remarks, then General Butler spoke, and he 
was very severe in his style, very caustic in his remarks on the gover- 
nor. He felt pretty sore, he said, because the governor had charged him 
with being the instigator, in his letters to the President and to the press, 
of the Hamburgh riot, and he felt that he was innocent, and he was there 
to have the governor make good his charge, or brand him as an infernal 
liar. Judge Mackey followed General Butler, aud said that he was @ 
republican, and he was there in the interest of the governor and of the 


republican ticket, and gave the reasons why Mr. Hayes ought to be - 


elected over Mr. Tilden, and gave Mr. Tilden a pretty sharp rap. 


Then General Gary came behind him, and he was more severe than | 
General Butler in his remarks about the governor. He said in his open: _ 


ing that he did not want to hear from any of the colored men that were 
present; he wanted to hear from Governor Chamberlain and his damned 
white republicans that were present. He abused him more severely 
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than General Butler did, and called him everything that was possible, 
and even mentioned something in regard to his wife; the remarks I 
«don’t remember now. And at last he was lost for infamous statements 
to make in reference to the governor, and finally he said, ** Look at him, 
fellow-citizens; look at the damned bald-headed son of a bitch.” 

I staid there until Judge Mackey got up to see if he could not smooth 
the thing off somehow or.another. He felt as though his life was in 
danger, I suppose, and he thought he would get up and make a reply to 
General Gary ; and the crowd pressed around the stand, and got on the 
stand, and they hurrahed, “‘ Take him down! take him down!” and had 
it not been for General Butler I guess they would have taken him down. 

I neglected to state that when we first got to the stand, the portion 
next to the largest portion of the crowd was down. They had pulled i 
down, I am satisfied, because as soon as we agreed with General Butler 
to divide time with the democrats they very rapidly fixed it up again, 
in less time than I have been telling you about it. 

That was my first visit to Edgefield, and on my second visit the gov- 
ernor did not go with us. 

' @. You may state what occurred at your second visit to Edgefield.— 
A. When we got to Ridge Spring, which was the first one of the sta- 
tions in Edgefield County, we saw the men preparing to leave there, 
_ apparently ; the horses were all in front of the stores, and the store- 
windows were closed, and a good many of the doors were closed, and 
men were out with red shirts, and some of them had red scarfs around 
their bodies; some had red on their horses’ tails, and some had red 
Stripes around their caps. When we got there five men came aboard 
the train 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. When you got where?—A. To Ridge Spring. Five men came 
aboard the train with their pistols in their hands 
(. White men?—A. Whitemen. There were ladies aboard the train, 
and they walked through the train, looking into everybody’s face. 
There were one or two gentlemen there, and they appeared to be in- 
valids, who were on their way to Aiken or Florida. I think they were 
on their way to Aiken; I saw one at Aiken afterward. They woke him 
up by pulling his cap down over his face, and said, right in the pres- 
ence of the ladies, ‘‘The God damned son of a bitch isn’t in here; he 
knew better than to come back to Edgefield this time.” 
_ Q. Who was referred to?—A. They referred to the governor, I sup- 
pose, because they come into the next car. I followed them into the 
second-class car, and they said, “*No, Chamberlain is not in here either ; 
that little wagon that went up the road with a white cover on it last 
night, I suppose he was in that wagon.” When we got to the next Sta- 
| tion we had the same thing over; that station was Johnson’s. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. White men came aboard looking for Chamberlain ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and when we got to Pine Ridge there was a crowd there, and we went 
on up to the Court-House; that was the place where we took the stage 
for Edgefield Court-Honse. We saw no one on the road, but after we 
+ got in these men came into town. On that occasion they were all armed. 
+. Was this at Pine Ridge or at Edgefield Court-House that they 
| ‘Were armed ? 
_ The Witness. That these men came with their red shirts ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. They were at the Court-Houseafter we arrived at the Court-House. 
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They came in armed, on horseback, some with red shirts and some with 
red coats. . ' 

(. Into the court-house?—A. No,sir; into the court-house town, the * 
village where the meeting was to be held. And each company appeared 
to have their own dress; some had green trimming, and some black, 
and some blue trimming on their caps. The officers had brass on their 
eollars and the non-commissioned officers had their sergeant and cor- 
poral’s stripes; and each company had a banner, and on each banner 
was the number of the company. I recollect distinetly of seeing the 
first, second, third, eighth, and twelfth Butler Cavalry on different 
banners. 

q. About how many of these armed men were there at that time ?— 

A. [am satisfied that there were no less than 1,600. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY ; 
Q. In the village?—A. In the village. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). State how they were armed, as a general thing?—A. With pistols. 

(). And mounted and uniformed as you have described ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what occurred in the village at that time?—A. They came 
there into the village, and we went down to the place where we intended 
to have the meeting; and I suppose three or four parties had spoken, 
at least three; Mr. Brayton, the candidate for solicitor, was speaking 
at the time when we saw coming up the hill a wagon with a brass band 
in it, and the men who were playing the music had red shirts on. They 
came up the hill, and General Butler came and spoke to the marshal in 
charge 

@. In charge of your meeting?—A. Yes, sir; and they rode around 
on the opposite side of the meeting, about as far as from here to that 
mantel-piece from the meeting—from the edge of the crowd where our 
meeting was. Some of the men appeard to be in liquor, and they pulled 
out their pistols and rode up toward the crowd. General Butler rode 
up to a.man and took his pistol from him; he had to do that to several 
white men while they were passing by there. 

Q. State whether or not Butler appeared to be in command of the men? 
—A. Yes, sir; General Butler and General Gary rode at the meeting; 
they rode at the head of the procession, and Mr. Ree 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did they come up on the ground around the stand 7?—A. Thea 
came up the hill and came around the stand. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. State whether or not they made any noisy demonstrations when 
they were riding around your stand or in the vicinity of it?—A. Yes 
sir; we had to stop the meeting until they passed by; they yelled and 
hollered terribly. 

Q. Well, did you attend any other public meeting during the cam-— 
paign a_A, Yes, sir; I went to Aiken. I was at Aiken and I was at 
Barnwell. 

(. Now, if anything occurred at those meetings in any way hostile 
or demonstrative by the democrats, go on and state what it was _—- 
Well, at the Aiken meeting there was a large crowd of red shirts bh 
that day. A few came to the meeting, but they said nothing at all one 
way or the other; did not interfere one way or the other with the 
meeting. 
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@. How was it at other meetings you attended?—A. The one at 
Blackville, in Barnwell County—they came there in large numbers, and 
they had a meeting at first by the depot. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. The democrats had ?—A. Yes, sir; they hada meeting. They had 
a meeting at every place that we held on the same day. If we had a meet- 
ing, for instance, at; Columbia here, they would have a meeting at the very 
same spot. They would call their meeting at the very same place that 
we would call ours, as a general thing, except this meeting that I spoke of 
at Blackville. They held their meeting at the depot there, and it com- 
menced to rain, and they disbanded their meeting and came up to where 
we were holding our meeting, and as we proceeded to speak—well, I 
was speaking, and I was interrupted a good many times with questions, 
and several speakers, while they were speaking, were interrupted with 
such expressions as ‘‘ You know you lie; that is a damned lie;” and 
while one of the speakers were speaking, Mr. George W. Clark, of 
Charleston, he was reading from Mr. Ingersol’s speech, why he could not 
be a democrat, and giving the reasons, and he said that was as good 
a reason as he could give why he could not be a democrat, and one man 
he got quite infuriated over that, and drew his pistol, and leveled it at 
OClark’s head, and he would have shot him, but for one of the deputy 
marshals who was near, and dragged him out of the crowd. Captain 
Kinzie, of the artillery company, who was stationed there, brought a 
detachment of his men there, and during the remainder of the meeting 
we had quiet. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many of those mounted white men were at that meeting ?— 
A. I suppose there were about one hundred and fifty at that meeting. 

@. You may state whether, at every republican meeting you attended, 
there were armed bodies or mounted bodies of white men.—A. At all 
except in Beaufort County. At Beaufort, and at Kingstree, in George- 
town, at those places, (counties where the republicans were largely in 
the majority,) they did not put in an appearance. I was at the meeting 
at Marion the Saturday before the election, and that was the only meet- 
ing that I attended where I could not make a speech at all. 

(. You may state what occurred there.—A. At that meeting the posse 
was led by the sheriff. It was at a place—Berry’s Cross-Roads 

Q. What do you mean by a posse ?—A. The crowd of red-shirt men 
were led by the sheriff of the county. 

@. Do you know whether the sheriff was a democrat or not ?—-A. 
Weil, he was elected as a republican. 

@. With which party did he go last fall?—A. He acted with the dem- 
ocratic party. He organized the first democratic rifle-club in the county. 

Q. Now, you may go on and state what occurred at the Marion meet- 
ing.—A. It was advertised that the republicans would have a meeting 
at that place, and as soon as the advertisement was made for the repub- 
licans the democrats had a similar advertisement made for a meeting at 
the same place. The clerk of the court, who was a candidate for re- 
election, aud myself, and the Geputy-marshal went up to this place, and 
after we got there a delegation came and said that they were authorized | 
to say that they would like to have a joint discussion, if it was possible. 
J told them that there were but two of us who came to speak, and there 
were some ten or twelve speakers on their side whom I saw present, in 
addition to these men who were there dressed in red shirts; that ! did 
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not see how it was possible; that I was only there to speak by invita. 
tion from the precinct chairman, but if they could make any arrange. | 
ment through the precinct chairman I was ready to acquiesce. And 
the precinct chairman held a conference, and they refused to have a joint 
discussion. 

We went off by ourselves to a place about as far as from here, nearly, 
to that brick store, off about two hundred yards from where the demo- 
crats held their meeting. They all repaired to the same spot and said 
they came there to hear what we bad to say. Itold them that we were 
not ready then to speak, and the democratic spokesman says, ‘* There is 
to be no speaking here; suppose we go on and organize our meeting.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Who said that ?—A. Chancellor Johnson said that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. A democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. I told the man that was chairman 
of the precinct that he had better call his meeting to order, and 
let us get through with what we had to say; that I thought I saw 
there was trouble brewing, and I had rather be away from there; and 
he called the meeting to order, and the clerk of the court was made 
chairman of the meeting, and he stated the object of the meeting, and I 
started to speak, and I had not said but two or three words before the 
sheriff interrupted me, and he said, ‘* Whatever you say here we will 
- believe you, because we believe you to be an honest man; and we would — 
like to hear you, because we believe that you won’t say anything but 
what is true;” and I told him that I had said nothing yet; that he 
might ask me any questions, and that I would answer them, but wait 
untill had gota little further on. I started off again, and he said, 
* You cannot speak now until you answer my question ;” and I told him 
that I was not prepared then to answer the question, and I started to 
speak again, and he interrupted me, and he says, ‘‘ God damn it, I told 
you you could not speak. I thought you were an honest man, butl 
have come to the conclusion that you are as big a rascal as the rest of 
the fellows that you represent ;” and-another fellow by the name of Will- 
iams says, ‘* You cannot speak unless you answer the sheriff’s question.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY : 


Q. What was the sheriff's question ?—A. He asked me if I did not 
think Governor Chamberlain was a damned scoundrel, and if I didn’t 
think I was in bad company; and I asked himif he would wait a while 
and I would reply, and I[ said to him that 1 was not in bad company. 
T said, “ You didn’t think you was in bad company four years ago, when 
we elected you sheriff.” He said, ‘I found it out, though, two years 
ago.” Isaid, ‘* Why, then, didn’t you, as an honest man, resign your 
‘position and let us elect somebody else?” He said that self-interest 
drove him to take the position, and the same interest that existed then 
existed at the time that he found out that he was in bad company ; the 
oflice was what he wanted. . 

I found that I could not speak; he interrupted me, with others. I 
found that every fellow that was there was ready to do just exactly what 
he said; and | told the parties that I came to address that it wasim- | 
possible for me to speak to them; that I did not propose to be the cause 
of a single accident during the campaign if possible, where a riot 
anything could occur, or anything that could be called an occasion for 
riot; and I told him, says I, “I am surprised at you, the law-officer of 
the county, being the leader of a mob to break up a public meeting; — 
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instead of keeping the peace, you are the first in breaking the peace.” 
When I spoke to him that way, he said, ‘* Well, he was in the interest of 
peace, and unless Hampton was elected they would never have peace.” 
He wanted me to say that I thought that Hampton was a better man 
than Chamberlain, and asked me all kind of silly questions. He wanted 
to show his zeal in the cause, so he had on a red shirt and a red necktie 
and a pair of red gloves on that occasion. 

The meeting that I attended the day before, they were there, and that 
was at Cain’s precinct, in the same county—they were there armed, and 
with their red shirts on. That club had on its banner, ‘The Pedee 
Rifle-Club.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. A good many witnesses, democrats, have sworn before this com- 
mittee that the spirit of the campaiyzn, upon the part of the democrats, 
was peaceful. Now I want you to state, Mr. Hayne, so far as you ob- 
served the campaign, whether that peaceful spirit exhibited itself very 
much or not.—A. Well, [ do not think there was much peacefulness on 
the part of the democrats toward the republicans. Tbere was a great 
deal on the part of the republicans to the democrats, because, in most 
instances, except in Beaufort and Georgetown and Williamsburgh, and 
meetings that I attended where the republicans were largely in majority 
—in places where they could make a stand—I could see that we were 


the lambs on those occasions, and they were the lions. 


Q. And the lambs were pretty quiet ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the lions roared?—A. We opened not our mouths. On the 
railroad-trains it was impossible for a man to travel without being in- 
sulted. Men would come into the cars from the platforms at the differ- 
ent stations and brandish their pistols, and they would insult every one 
that was on the car that was a republican ; and especially on the Char- 
lotte, Columbia and Augusta Railroad they would come in and fling 
the door wide open, and they would address the conductor in this man- 
ner: ** Well, is there any damned radicals on board the train to-night?” 


and he would say on those occasions, ‘“‘I don’t know; there are some 


gentlemen here who have been over to Hdgefield.” And the fellow 
would say, ‘* God damn it, you don’t call those fellows gentlemen; they 
are not fit to associate with niggers”—referring to the white men that 
were present; and on one occasion I thought that we were really going 
to have trouble; it was at this Ridge Spring, where the train stopped 
to take water. They came on board the train and walked up to Mr. 
Brayton and asked him, “ Well, Brayton, I suppose you made a speech 
to-day at Edgefield Court-House.” There were four ladies on board the 


— train—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Four ladies in the car?—A. Yes, sir; in that car. ‘ You madea 
damned bitter speech against us to-day.” He replied, ‘‘ How could you 
tell whether it was bitter or not; you did not hear my speech?” He 
said, ‘‘ No, God damn you; bow could I hear your speech when you have 
the United States Government between you and I? Now, I tell you 
Tight up and down, we don’t propose to stand anything of this kind; we 
propose to make Edgefield County democratic, if it takes all hell to 
carry it. You may just go home and tell Chamberlain to pick up his 
traps and you take yours, and, by God, don’t you come back here any 
more; if you do, God damn you, we will kill you.” 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Who said that?—A. One of those roughs; I didn’t know his name, 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. A white man ?—A. Yes, sir; but there was a man by the name of 
Carwyle who seemed to know Mr. Brayton, and he says to him, “ Mr. 
Brayton, I saved you this time, but you must not come this way any 
more.” One of the ladies that was aboard the train, who was a Presby- 
terian minister’s wife, she seemed to enjoy it very much; she laughed 
and tittered over the affair as if those men were embracing the man 
instead of swearing at him. . 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Who was she ?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Profanity did not seem to horrify her ?—A. She didn’t seem to be 
horrified until we got to one of the stations—that one that joins Edge- 
field—where they had a swivel-gun there; and it was on the platform, 
and they fired the gun, and that put out the lights in the car, and then 
she sang out to her husband, “I think it is time for them to stop this; 
there are ladies on board the train. I think they have gone far enough 
in this thing now.” 

The News and Courier reporter, Dr. McKneeley, was there, and I said 
to him that I thought that was chivalry for gentlemen to come on board 
the train and commence cursing in the presence of ladies. I asked him 
why didn’t he go and call their attention to the fact of these ladies be- 
ing present, and he said he had nothing to do with it. Jlasked him then 
if he would make a statement in regard to the affair, and I think he 
did; and I noted in his statement that he said he was requested to make 
the statement. 

«. Anything else that came within your observation on the day of 
the election, or prior to it, you may state.-—A. On the day of the elec- 
tion there was a great deal of hostility in this city where I was, at ward 
No. 2, but there was something that was going on that no one seemed 
to know about on that day. Allthe clerks were out endeavoring to get 
aS many voters as possible for the democratic ticket; and a great many 
colored men voted the democratic ticket in order to retain their situa- 
tions. A great many voted that way in order to have a home to live in. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I know that of 
my own knowledge. I know one colored man who refused—I know 
three or four colored men who refused—to vote the democratic ticket, 
and were discharged from the employment that they had been in for nine 
years—one of them nine and the other twenty-nine years. An old man 
who was employed on the South Carolina Railroad was discharged 
because he would not vote the democratic ticket; and he had beea in 
their employ twenty-nine years, and another man nine years. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. I don’t remember the old man’s name; 
the young man’s name was Poinsette Brown. There were numbers of 
men in town here who have been discharged on account of voting the 
republican ticket. - ; 


By Mr. CAMERON: : | 
Q. State what knowledge you have, Mr. Hayne, that the democrats, 
before the election, threatened to discharge colored men in their employ 
if they voted the radical ticket, or threatened or refused to rent them 


lands thereafter if they voted that ticket.—A. Resolutions were pub- 
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lished in the daily papers of this State and city, and in the county 
papers. 
Mr. MERRM™ON. Do not speak of resolutions unless you produce them. 
The Wirtngss. I can produce them if you desire; I have got the 
papers at home. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. You may state the fact if such resolutions as those were published 
in the papers, and bring those resolutions to us.—A. I can say that in 
the Charleston paper they made it a point to proscribe the butchers ; 
that they should not buy meat froma republican butcher ; and they said, 
‘¢ Where do you buy your meat?” and not to buy your meat from are- 
publican. They had it under the head of “ Preference, not Proscriptiou,” 
urging the democrats not to employ any one who voted the republican 
ticket; that any man that voted the republican ticket who was in their 
employ was an enemy to them, and that they should not keep them in 
their employ any longer. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. How long have you been in office here, Mr. Hayne ?—A. I have 
been in office since reconstruction. 

Q. What office have you held ?—A. Senator from the county that I 
live in, and secretary of state. 

Q. Have you been secretary of state all the time ?—A. I told you I 
was senator. 

(. How long ?—A. Four years. 

q. Where trom ?—A. Marion County. 

@. When were you elected secretary of state?7—A. Four years ago 
last November or October, 1 forget which. 

(. And you are secretary of state now?—A. Until my title to that 
is disputed. 

Q. You claim that you are elected now 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you hold the office of secretary of state now ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you held any other office during that time ?—A. None, ex- 
cept appointments. 

Q. What sort of appointments ?—A. Clerical appointments. 

Q. What?—A. I have held an appointment as a director of public 
institutions. 

Q. Of banks ?—A. No, sir. I am chairman of the board of directors 
of the South Carolina penitentiary at this time, and also member of the 
normal-school board. 

Q. What offices have you held of a like character at any time during 
your public life ?—A. None that | know of, sir; none but those I have 
mentioned. 

@. You have not been a bank officer at any time ?—A. No, sir; the 
republicans don’t aspire as high as that in this State. 

. @. You have told us that you went to many places and addressed the 
people, or attempted to do it; did you have large crowds where you 
went?—A. At nearly every place. Thesmallest crowd that I addressed 

was at this precinct in Marion County that I spoke of. 

. @. Well, the republicans consisted, I suppose, mainly, if not alto- 

gether, of negroes ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You bad some one to accompany you, generally, on your speaking 
tours?—A. Yes, sir; more than one of us spoke together. 

(. I believe you do not say that violence was done you anywhere ?— 
ms I should not want any more violence done to me than what was 
one. 
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Q. They did not shoot you ?—A. They did not shoot me. At Edge- 
field Court-House I am free to say that I think we would never have 
got away from there alive, the first time, but for General Butler. I 
have said that to his face and behind his back; I am willing to say 
that. > TEaN 
Q. They did not strike you?—A. No, sir; if they had, I might not 
have been here now, because I would have resented, and that would 
have been the end of me. 

Q. At both of those places vou submitted to all the indignities that 
you have described to us without opening your mouth 1A, No, sir; 
some of the colored people were spunky about it when General Butler 
told them in his speech how he proposed to carry the county of Edge- 
field. General Butler told the colored people that they proposed, first, 
to ask them to vote the democratic ‘ticket, and if they refused to vote 
the ticket that their employers voted, they proposed to go on the day of 
the election—he said, “We propose to go on the day of the election — 
‘and run right over you. ‘ 

Q. Who said that?—A. General Butler. 

@. M. C. Butler?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What kept them from a row, if the colored people displayed so 
much spirit?—A. You asked me if any of the colored people did not 

say anything, and some of them made answer to that in these words, 

‘‘ Butler, you cannot frighten us.” He says, “I know you expect the 
Yankees to come here to protect you.” And they made answer to him 
very plucky, I thought: ‘* We don’t want any Yankees here. If the 
governor will let us have the guns in the jail, we will be Yankees 
enough. ig. 

q. Notwithstanding the negroes maniebiaa so much spirit in the 
presence of these dangerous whites that you have described to us there 
at Edgefield, there was no row ?—A. No; there was norow. Discretion 
was the better part of valor in that case. 

®. But I thought you said that the negroes took their own side, and 
expressed their ‘opinions ?— A. Yes, sir; these men at every place we — 
went gave notice that they did not want anything to do with the rank 
and file; it was their leaders. Ferguson, in his speech, urged them 
that if anything was done, (when it'was decided to have the Mississippi 
plan,) urged them not to do anything with the ignorant negroes, but to 
take charge of their leaders. They had no more respect for Chamber- 
lain as governor, at Edgefield, when he spoke there, than they had for 
the President of the United States as President. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. And that is no respect at all?—A. No, sir; because General Gary, 
since this committee has been in session, made a speech in this town, 
and said he had seen the drunken soldier on many a battle-field. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did neither the governor nor yourself resent that insult ?—A. N 0, 
sir; I don’t suppose you would have done it if you had been there in 
the same position that we were. 

@. Did not Governor Chamberlain speak ?—A. He spoke about fif- 
teen minutes. 

Q. It has been sworn to that he spoke his half hour ent.—A. I know 
the democrats would swear to anything in this country. There are 
plenty of democrats in this country who will swear to a lie for political 
ends. 
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Q Do you think the republicans all swear to the truth ?—A. No; I 
think there are bad republicans as well as democrats. 

@. Do you think the democrats, generally, swear to lies ?—A. I think 
this, Senator: there is an organized plan throughout the State of Sonth 
Carolina not to have any violence committed on anybody; but the plan 
of intimidation was so thorough that there was no need to have any 
violence. 

Q. That is your opinion of intimidation, but we want to know the 
facts to see whether it was indeed intimidation.—A. Intimidation and 
violence are not synonymous words; one has a different meaning from 
the other. 

@. Well, take it either way. I don’t care to take them as syuonymons 
terms. You might say that the display of these red shirts, when a man 
didn’t have a gun or a pistol about him, would be intimidation, and 
another man might say that that would not be intimidation; it is mere 
display.—A. I say this: if these men paraded with their red shirts and 
pistols in twice the number, or in numbers sufficient to overawe the 
crowd that were there—suppose a thousand men came there in that 
manner, and we had only five hundred, I should say that was intimida- 
tion of the worst sort. 

Q. li they did you no violence you would say that was intimida- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir; I would say shat was intimidation. 

Q. Why did you ‘refuse—I mean your party—to meet the democrats 
in joint discussions during the campaign; why did not Governor Cham- 
berlain accept Governor Hamptoun’s proposition to hold joint debates 
and address the people in an orderly, proper way?—A. We refused on 
this account: no proposition of that kind was made until a very late 
date in the campaign. If he had made his proposition to Governor 
Chamberlain earlier in the campaign, and not after these riots had been 
going on, Governor Chamberlain, no doubt, would have accepted his 
proposition; but after this Edgefield meeting was held, and Governor 
Charberlain was treated in this way, it was a matter of notoriety ; it 
was published throughout the State in the papers, generally, and 
Hampton did not say that he thought it was an outrage or anything ot 
the kind; he sanctioned their actions by his silence. 

@. Didn’t he make a proposition, or his executive committee, in the 
very outset, to have a joint canvass throughout the State ?—A. Not to 
my. knowledge. 

@. Do you not know, sir, that they were exceedingly anxious to ad- 
dress the negroes of the State?—-A. Yes, I know that; and they took 
occasion, whenever we had a meeting, to do so, because wherever we 
met they always did. 

Q. Was it not your purpose not to allow them to address the negroes 
when you could help it?—A. No; we have had joint discussion in this 
State before this campaign. 

Q. I ask you now whether it was noe the policy of your party, during 
the late campaign in this State, to keep the negroes from hearing the 
white men—I mean the democrats—discuss the political questions as 
much as possible ?—A. No, sir; no, sir. 

@. Did you or not refuse to agree to a joint canvass ?—A. Yes, sir; 
we refused for the reasons that 1 have just stated—that we knew that 
no agreement made would be:kept. 

@. What evidence did you base that upon?—A. We knew that from 
the facts that had occurred before the proposition was made; the meet- 
ings we had attended, where the leading men of the democratic party 
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were, and they allowed these insults and jeers to be heaped upon the 
republicans, and never said one word. 

@. Can you point to a single instance where Governor Hampton in- 
sulted you, or any of your speakers, when you were there to address 
the people ?—A. We did not go to hear Governor Hampton speak, be- 
cause his appointments were made nearly a month before ours. We 
did not commence our canvass until after Governor Chamberlain was 
nominated. 

~ Q. Did not Governor Hampton or his friends, the executive committee, 
make a proposition to Governor Chamberlain, or his executive commit- 
tee, to canvass the State jointly 7—A. Yes, sir; one of the reasons why 
we failed to agree was because they wanted to assign all the places of 
meeting, and did not want to agree to any proposition that we made; 
in short, they wanted to make the terms and we refused to agree. We 
wanted to have a say as to where some of the meetings should be held, 
and they wanted the entire thing; that when Governor Hampton failed 
to meet Mr. Chamberlain, that they would substitute somebody else, 
and we were not willing that they should do that; we were willing for 
Mr. Chamberlain to meet General Hampton, and any of the officers, 
candidates on his ticket, to meet the candidates on our ticket; we were 
willing to do that. 

@. You spoke of rifle-clubs; do you denominate their democratic 
club a rifle-club?—-A. Those I saw with their banners. I know what 
cavalry means; I have been in the service. 

Q. Do you use rifle-club and democratic club as synonymous terms?— 
A. Yes, sir; their democratic club was a rifle-club. 

(). Did you ever see them parade ?—A. At these meetings. 

@. Did you ever see them march ?—A. They marched at these meet- 
ings. 

@. Did they have guns ?—A. Pistols, invariably. 
(). Did they have anything more than their usual side-arms? 

The WITNESS. Those are usual side-arnis. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. In some States they do not carry usual side-arms. 

Q. But we are talking about South Carolina.—A. Sinee this cam- 
paign every man has carried a pistol on the democratic side. 

(. I ask you if it is not common for both republicans and democrats, 
white and colored, to carry side-arms in this State ?7—A. Since this cam- 

align. 
: Q. Was it not before this?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you not carry arms at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did not do it in the campaign?—A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. When you spoke you spoke with a pistol in your pocket?—A., Yes, 
sir; I did, and one hand on it. 

Q. And yet you complain of others for carrying their pistols 1—A. Yes, 
sir; they caused me to carry mine. I have been in public life since 168, 
but I have carried no pistol until this campaign; I never felt the neces: 
sity; and the only reason I carried it was because I saw that the demo- 
crats at these meetings had their pistols. When I went to Edgefield 
the first time I had no pistol; I didn’t think there was any occasion, but 
J always make up my mind when a man is pipe my life to sell mine 

as dearly to him as I can. 

. At the time these disorders took place, in this campaign, the repub- 
licans in this State had the executive, judicial, and lecislative branches 
of the government under their control 7?—A. Yes, sir, 

@. And the militia in the bargain?—A. We ‘have no militia in this 
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State v we have a few companies, but there is no organized militia that 


I know of. 

@. You have what you call a militia?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. The majority of the militia were republicans, were they 7?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

(). They were all under the direction and the control of the governor ?— 


_ A. Yes, sir. 


Q. He might have marched through the State with those men at his 
back to protect him ?—A. No, sir. 

@. He could not have done that ?—A. No, sir; because the militia in 
this State are made up of black men entirely, and on the other side were 
the white men. 

Q. Why do you not have any white militia?—A. That I don’t know. 
You might as well ask me why the State of South Carolina did not 
furnist to President Lincoln ten regiments during the war—in ’61. 

(). Which side of that-issue were you on, then?—A. I was on Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s side then. 

@. Were you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. A republican at that time?—A. Yes, sir; born one. 

@. You did not go with the South at all?—A. I went with the South 
far enough to get out of it. 

(). Were you in the army ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How long were you in the army? 

The WITNESS. Which army ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. The confederate army. . 
A. Yes, sir; I went out after the first battle of Manassas, and left the 
following July. . , 
(). The following July where did you go to?—A. I went through the 

ines, 

(. On the other side?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Were you in the military service at the time you went there 7—A. 
When I went there. 

(). Had you been in the military service at all, I mean, of the confed- 
eracy ?—A. I was in the army, in the infantry. 

. A private or officer ?—A. A private. 

(. In a South Carolina regiment ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Were you drafted in the army ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you volunteer ?—A. I went in to get out of the confederacy. 

(). Could you not have gotten out of the “confederacy without going 
out in that way ?—A. Not at that time. I don’t suppose any one could 
get out of North Carolina at that time. 

Mr. MERRIMon. Hundreds of them did get out. 

‘The Witness. They got out by the skin of their teeth; they didn’t 
have tar on their heels to hold them, that is certain. 

@. You went into the army to get through the lines ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
don’t deny that. 

Mr. MERRI™ON. I would like to examine you upon another point that 
the committee has ruled I cannot examine you upon. I don’t care to 
examine you longer. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. You spoke of a speech delivered by a General Ferguson, of Mis- 
Sissippi ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Will you please state when that speech was delivered, as near as 
you van fix the time ?—A. He made that speech the night 
Q. And state, as near as you can, what the substance of the speech 
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was.—A. The night that General Hampton made his address hgre—I 
think it was the night of the day that he was nominated by the conven- 
tion. It was some time in August, I think; any way, I am satisfied it 
was the night of the day that General Hampton was nominated. 

(. Ferguson made a speech ?—A. Yes, sir; he said he came to tell 
the people of South Carolina how they should carry the State of South 
Carolina. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Was General Hampton present at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Well, go on.—A. He said that in Mississippi they thought it was 
an impossibility to carry the State, but they had resolved in their minds 
that the thing was worth trying, and they commenced in a county called 
Butler, if I mistake not, and he told them how many—I think they had 
about three hundred votes at the election before, and that the republi- 
eans had over four thousand. Iam not sure as to the numbers—I won’t 
be positive as to that—but there was a great difference between num- 
bers in the two parties; that they resolved to go to this meeting, and 
they went in large numbers to this meeting, and when they got there, 
the white leaders of the republican party, they crouched before them — 
and refused to speak; and they gave them notice that they should not 
speak there that day unless these men were allowed to reply; and I 
think he said that one spoke, and when he commenced to lie about the 
good people of Mississippi he was told that he would have to stop right 
there. 

Q. By the democrats ?—A. Yes, sir; and the fellow got down, and 
none would follow; and they got up and spoke to the blacks, and told 
them what was being done by the carpet-baggers and scalawags toward 
dividing them from the whites; and he said, ‘* We found that that 
was a perfect success; it was 25 miles away from any railroad or 
telegraph station.” I thought that it must have been a success from 
that fact alone, that it was 25 miles from any railroad or telegraph sta- 
tion; and he said they went through the different counties, and they took 
what was called the black belt, and they went through every one of 
those counties, and they met the republicans, and he said they did not 
fire a single gun; that they went prepared for whatever came, and their 
presence in that position had a wonderful effect, and he advised them 
to do the same thing here in South Carolina; and we had a meeting the 
following Saturday in this county, and they tried the Mississippi plan, 
if that was the Mississippi plan, as he stated, through the entire cam- 
paign. 

@. General Hampton was present at this meeting addressed by Fer- 
guson ?—A. Yes, sir; he was there. 

Q. Did General Hampton get up and protest that they must not use 
any such measure in South Carolina?—A. No, sir. Iheard every speech 
made that evening. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: | : 
Q. Where was this discussion ?—A. It was in the state-house yard. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. It was not a discussion—a joint discussion, I mean ?—A. No, sit. — 

Q. It was a democratic meeting ?—A. A democratic ratification meet- 
ing. We staid on the edge of the crowd. They gave us to understand 
that this country belonged to them; that they had it by right and title ~ 
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from their forefathers, and they proposed to hold on; and that was the 
style of their speeches, made by their leading men. 

@. Did General Hampton make a speech on that occasion?—A. Yes, 
sir; he stated, as he stated during the campaign, that he intended to 
be the governor of the whole people. His remarks were very concilia- 
tory. He was the only one present that made anything like a concilia- — 
tory speech. 

Q. Mr.-Merrimon has examined you apparently for the purpose of 
ascertaining why the republicans did not get into a collision with the 
democrats at Edgefield and at the other meetings which you have men- 
tioned, where the republicans were insulted as you have described. 


_ Now will you give the committee, so far as you know, the reasons that 


induced the republicans to refrain from getting into a collision ?—A. 
Well, the party, as you know, Senator, is composed largely of colored 
men, and there is not a people on the face of the globe that is more sub- 
missive and willing to do the right thing than they are. Their whole 
course of conduct during the war, when they were left alone with their 
masters’ wives and children, shows that they were a people that were 
peaceful, and unless urged by their leaders to do anything like an act 
of violence, they never would commit an act of violence; and I am free 
to say that there is no instance that a white man can point to where 
they can say where they were urged to do any act of violence by their 
leaders. They are a people that are very forgiving; too much so in 
Some respects ; and the Senator, [Mr. Merriinon,] being a southern man, 
knows the nature of the negro as well as [ du; there is not a particle of 
resentment in his disposition unless urged oa by some one else, but 
when his ire is up he is able to do as much as anybody else. 

@. You have also been examined upon the point as to why the repub- 
licans did not consent to a joint discussion when it was proposed by Gen- 
eral Hampton or the democratic executive committee? Will youexplain 


why the republicans did not agree to the proposition? You have tosome 


extent, and if you wish to make any further explanation you may do so 
now.—A. To sum up the matter in a very few words: We did not pro- 
pose to consent to be present to hear ourselves abused without a chance 
of answering. Now, 1 take the Edgefield meeting as an example; Gen- 
eral Butler got up there at that meeting and urged these men to hear 
Governor Chamberlain patiently through; that they would follow each 
republican speaker. He says, ‘‘Now I want you”—these were almost 
his exact words—‘I want your men to be quiet and hear the speakers 
through. They have agreed that we shall have a hearing, and we are 
able to take care of them, and we want you to hear them through.” 
Even after he, who appeared to be the leader of them, had urged them 
to be quiet they could not restrain their feelings—they had to give way 
to their feelings, and he had repeatedly to get up and say to them, ‘‘ Now 


I want you all to be quiet,” while General Gary would tell them to go 


on—— 

@. Butler on one side would tell them to be quiet, and General Gary 
on the other side would tell them to go ahead ?—A. Yes, sir. TheSenator 
asked me if I saw any act of violence. I know this as a fact, because I 
Saw it on that occasion: A white man had a Winchester rifle pointed 


at Governor Chamberlain’s back three times. An elderly gentleman 


present knocked up the gun and told him that they would not allow it. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Right in connection with that I want to ask you one question, 
whether there was in fact, in your estimation, any danger of collision 
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in these joint discussions ?—A. Yes, sir; we knew this, that they would 
say exactly what they desired to say, andif we attempted any reply, to 
give the democrats what we believed they deserved, that would be the 
signal for a collision. At Edgefield, at that first meeting, it seemed to 
me that if a republican had pushed against a democrat it would have 
been a signal foran affray. I felt all the time as though I was standing 
over a voleano looking every minute to see an eruption that would send 
us all into eternity. 


| By Mr. CAMERON : P 
Q. You have the name of a very distinguished deeshada citizen of 


this State; are you a relative of his ora descendant 2—A. My father is — 


a nephew of Robert Y. Hayne. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I mean just the same as you 
would mean if you told a man you were a nephew of your father’s 
brother. 


Q. You are a son of the nephew of the late Mr. Hayne, who had the ~ 


celebrated debate with Mr. Webster ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was your mother ?—A. I am not going to answer that ahs 
tion. 

q. I just wanted to see whether you were correct.—A. I shall 104 
answer that. Iam not ashamed of my mother’s name, but that is not 
any of the committee’s business just at tnis time. 

Q. I don’t know about that.—A. I don’t see what any question that I 
am called here to answer has to do with my family affairs. 

«. You claimed your relationship with Mr. Hayne in your answer I 
A. I answered the question of the chairman. 








Q. Do you mean that Mr. Hayne was your father in lawful wedlock 2? 


—A. My father was the husband of my mother in lawful wedlock. 


(. You spoke awhile ago of the tractability of the negro, his kindly — 


disposition ; I ask youif he is easily led ?—A. Yes, sir; he is easily led. 

@. Is he easily misled?—A. Yes, sir; he is easily misled in some 
respects. 

Q. Do you not know that the democrats of this State were exceedingly 
anxious to avoid collisions ?—A. No, I don’t know that. 

Q. Do you not think that they thought any collision here between 
the blacks and whites would redound to their injury politically 1A, I 
do not think they cared a snap about it. 

Q. You do not think that ?—A. I don’t think that. 

Q. Do you not know that their fear was that if any disturbance toa 
place that forthwith Governor Chamberlain would import into the State 


the Army of the United States ?—A. They said repeatedly that they — 


didn’t care anything about the Government of the United States or the 
Army of the United States. 

(). They said they didn’t care anything about it?—A. No, not as a 
matter of fear, because General Butler in his speech at Edgefield said 
that they were soldiers; they were gentlemen, and they were glad to 
meet with soldiers and gentlemen ; that they had no fear of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the only fear that they had was that the 
paymaster would not come and leave the money with them. 


@. Do you not know at the same time that an officer without any 


soldiers could go anywhere in the land ?—A. I think not in the South. 


@. I ask you whether you know that the democrats in this State — 


were particularly anxious to avoid collisions for fear that it would re- 
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) 


: 


dound to their detriment ?—A. AsI told you before, I have no knowl- 


edge of the fact. 

'Q. Have you heard an expression of that sort from the democrats ?— 
A. I have heard expressions of that kind, but I have seen actions just 
the reverse. 

@. You have heard them say that, and then you have seen actions 
just the reverse of it?—A. Yes, sir. : 
@. I ask you whether you know the fact that the presence of Federal 
troops here has had any influence upon the white people at all toward 
iotimidation?—-A. No. I thinkit has had this effect: it has allowed us 
to make the canvass and allowed us to exist asa people. We would not 
have been alive to-day, the leaders of the republican party, had not the 
Government of the United States sent their troops here. I am satisfied 
of that, because every leading man of the democrats, in their speeches, 
urged that when anything was to be done they would take the leaders 
first. Thespeeches ran like this: ‘‘Go for the carpet-baggers, the white 
scalawags, and the mulattoes, and the negroes last ;” but they charged 
them not to interfere with the rank and iile, but to take care of their 

leaders. | 

(. Were the leaders of the republican party more anxious about them- 
selves than they were about the rank and file?—A. I should think they 
would be, under those circumstances. 

(). Then they went for themselves, and not for the rank aud ills‘ 

The WiTNnEss. They went for themselves in what way ? 

Mr. MerriM0oNn. You took care of yourselves ? 

A. Well, it was, impossible for us to address our constituency without 
the presence of those troops, after the campaign commenced. 

- Q. Were the troops distributed all over the State?—A. In nearly 
every county, except the counties of Williamsburgh, York, and—I don’t 


remember, but I know there was some counties that did not have any. 


@. How many counties were there that did not have any ?—A. I don’t 
suppose there was more than six in all. IJ think there must have been 
twenty-five counties that had troops. 

@. How many polling places were there in the State where there were 
no Federal troops ?—A. There were a good many. They were confined 
particularly to the court-house towns. 

Q. IL ask you particularly if you do not know that there were places 
where there were no Federal troops at all where the republicans got 
their usual vote ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You do not know that?—A. I know that they did not. 

@. Do you know that at other places they did get it?—A. Where 
those troops were ? 

(. Well, at places where the troops were not present, do you know 
that they got their usual vote?—A. In those counties that were largely 
republican, like Beaufort and Charleston. 

Q@. I ask you this general question: if you do not know that the re- 
publicans got their full vote in the State of South Carolina?—A. I don’t 
think they did. 

Q@. Did they not get the largest vote they ever did get?—A. I don’t 
think they did. 

Q. Are you familiar with the returns ?—A. I am. 

@. These tables must be false, then. The statistics show that you got 
the largest vote that you ever got.—A. Probably for governor. 

@. or governor and for the general ticket—A. The governor ran 
behind more or less in 1874. 

Q. That is going into the question of majority. Iask you now the 
general question, whether the republican ticket in South Carolina did 
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not receive a larger vote than it ever received before at any other elec- 
tion ?—A. Ido not think so. 

Q. Then you do not think the way the tables go, for they show it.—A., 
I know it shows a larger vote on the side of the democrats. 

Mr. MERRIMON. So it does on your side, too; on both sides. 

The WitnEss. But the preponderance is in favor of the democrats. 

(). There is nodoubt that the democratic vote was largely increased, 
but the statistics show that the republican ticket received the largest 
vote it ever received ; you ought to know that fact.—A. I have been 
reading the returns a good many times, but I have not that fact in my 
mind just now. 

(. Were you a member of the returning-board ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then allow ine to ask you this question: whether the returning- 
- board cast out the vote of Laurens and Edgefield Counties ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not answer that question. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I put that question. 

Mr. CAMERON. We have determined not to go into that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. My object is to show what the aggregate vote was. 
I want to show that that vote was not taken into calculation. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


®. That whole matter has been gone into by the House committee. 
Senator Merrimon has asked if you do not know that it was the policy 
and purpose of the democratic party to have a peaceful canvass in this 
State. I ask youif you saw anything or any acts of the democratic 
party which would induce you to believe that their whole purpose and 
policy was to have a peaceful canvass ?—A. Nothing that I saw during 
the whole campaign led me to believe that they had any such purpose ; 
and that while General Hampton made those kind of speeches, the men 
that followed him made just the other kind of speeches; “ preference, 
not proscription” policy, as they termed it; that they should employ no 
one who voted the republican ticket; and the day that I was returning 
from the place where I went to speak in Marion, where the sheriff was, 
I met numbers of colored men on the road, and I urged them to come 
out and vote the following Tuesday, and they said they were afraid to 
go to the polls, because they would have to vote the democratic ticket, 
and if they staid at home they would be allowed to remain on their 
places. That was the agreement, that if they went to the polls they 
should vote the democratic ticket, but if they wanted to, they should 
stay at home an@ not vote. They had no place to go to, and they were 
~ compelled either to stay at home or to vote the democratic ticket, and 
they preferred to stay at home rather than vote against their party. I 
told them that every man that staid at home was virtually giving the 
democrats a vote, and they said—one man particularly said—that he 
was always true to the party, and was desirous of doing what he could, 
but he had a houseful of children, and he could not leave them on the 
road-side. 


LEROY F. YOOUMANS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLumBria 8S. C., January 8, 1877. 
Lrroy F. YouMANS recalled. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Do you know the general reputation of Judge Cooke of this 
State ?—Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How long have you known him ?—A. Well, sir, I knew him off and 
on for some years before he became judge. Since then IL have known 
him pretty constantly. 

Q. What is his reputation for teuth and honesty ?—A. Good, sir. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. Yes, sir. 


‘By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was he a trial-justice before he was elected judge ?—A. I declare 
I don’t know, sir. Before he was judge my only acquaintance with him 
was as a member of the bar. I saw him at Orangeburgh and at New- 
berry, where he practiced. 

@. Where does he reside ?—A. At present in Greenville, I think, sir. 

(). How long has he resided in Greenville?—A. Only since he has 
been judge, I think. 

Q. How long is that?—A. I cannot be exact as to the date; 1 think 
he was elected to succeed Judge Orr; I think it was about four years 
ago. 

q. Then you think he has resided in Greenville for about four years 7— 
A. I just know that generally. 

(. Where did he reside prior to that ?—A. Weil, my impression is, 
but it is a mere impression, that he resided in Orangeburgh. 

(). Where did you reside during the time that you have mentioned 7— 
A. In Columbia; I have resided in Columbia since September, 1872. 
Prior to that time I resided in Edgefield for five years, and prior to that 
in Beaufort. 

(. You never have resided in the same town with Judge Cooke 7—A. 
No, sir. 


J. G. BLUE—MARION COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
J. G. BLUE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. I will tell you to state your age, your place of residence, 
your business, and what political party you affiliate with.—Answer. I 
am forty-seven years of age; I live at Marion Court-House, in this State, 
and [ am a democrat in politics, and a lawyer by profession. 

Q. Did you take any part in the late canvass in your county ?—A. I 
was a candidate on the democratic ticket for a seat in the lower house 
of the legislature. 

@. Did you canvass the county generally ?—A. I did, sir. 

(. State whether, in your observation during the campaign, you no- 
ticed any manifestations of a disposition to intimidate the colored peo- 
ple so as to induce them to support the democratic ticket.—A. There 
were none came under my observation. We made an effort, particu- 
larly, to convince the colored people that it was their interest to vote 
the Hampton ticket. I think that our party in every way sought a joint 
discussion with the parties on the other side. Whenever there was a 
meeting and any of us were present we asked a joint discussion. We 
never had but one in the county, and that took place before the cam- 
paign regularly opened. 

@. Do you know whether many of the negroes voted the democratic 
ticket ?—A. There were about four hundred. We have a majority, ac- 
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cording to the last census, of about one hundred and ninety white voters 
in the county, and our majority was about six hundred and fifty in the 
county last fall. 

.Q. I will ask you this question touching yourself: Did you seek to 
Hdvied colored men to vote the democratic ticket by threats or violence 
of any sort?—A. I did not. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge that anybody else did ?—A. No, sir. 
My purpose, object, and effort was, all the time, to prevent anything of 
that sort; that was the object of the campaign from the time the party 
determined to ran a straight-out ticket. General Hampton was nomi- 
nated for governor, and the cue was taken from General Hampton. 
The object of that campaign was a peaceable one, and the effort was 
to convince the colored people by argument and reason that it was their 
interest to go with us. 

Q. Do you know whether any of the negroes split their votes as be- 
tween Hampton and Hayes, some voting for Hayes and some for Hamp- 
ton?—A. Yes, sir; a good many of them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge, Mr. Blue?—A. Well, 
sir—I cannot say, Senator, that I saw them put the ticket in, but I heard 
a person say that they would vote that ticket. 


Q. You had better state the facts, then, just as they are, and not your 


opinion. —A. Well, that is what I wish to do. I know they were ad- 
vised—I did it myself—that it would not be inconsistent with their pol- 
itics or their interests to vote for Hayes for President and Hampton for 
governor. The grand effort in my portion of the State was for Hampton. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Do you know a colored man in your county by the name of Simon 
Crawford ?—A. I do, sir. 

. Do you know his general reputation ?—<A. I think I do, sir. 

@. What is it for truth and honesty 7?—A. Well, his character is bad. 

(. State whether you know he has been indicted for stealing. 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not answer that question. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The chair rules that it is not competent. 

Mr. CAMERON. After the production of the record it is competent. 

@. (By Mr. MERRIMON.) Would you believe him on oath?—A. Not 
where he is interested I would not. 


@. Do you know any attempt on his part to produce a riotous demon- 


stration in your town? and, if you say yes, tell the committee all you know 
about it.—A. Yes, sir. I saw him approach the town on one occasion 
with a band of armed colored men, which produced a great deal of ex- 
citement in the town. He was approaching the town in a direction 
which brought him directly by my house, and it alarmed my family. 
The reports came in, and I went home, and met him on the road, with 
this band of armed colored men, between the court-house-and my resi- 
dence. I had no conversation ‘with them. I saw them loading their 
uns. 
Q. Was he a colored man?—A. Yes; a colored tnan. They were 


loading their guns, and the colored men delivered ammunition, which 


came from the direction of the village. 

Q. When was that ?—A. That was somewhere about the middle of 
September—the 18th, 19th, or 20th; along there somewhere. 

. What were they after ; what was his purpose on that occasion ? 
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Mr. CAMERON. If you know of your own knowledge you can state it, 
but we do not want mere surmise. 

A. I do not know from my own knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. MERRrIMoN.) You can tell anything the mob said, or what 
he said.—A. On that occasion I had no conversation with him. 

(. Did you hear any of the negroes say anything?—A. Yes, sir; I 
heard them—I cannot recollect whether I heard any part of that crowd 
say anything or not; I passed by in a hurry. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state it unless it was that crowd. 

Q. (By Mr. MERRIMON.) State whether on any occasion you saw the 
sheriff and his posse, and their condition.—A. I saw a young man that 
had been with the sheriff. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Do you know that he had been with the sheriff ?—A. Well, I heard 





him say so and [| heard the sheriff say so. 


Mr. CAMERON. That will not do. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you see any person with the sheriff who had been shot with 
powder and ball?—A. I saw a young man that had a pistol-ball through 
his shoulder. 

@. When ?—A. It was the 21st or 22d of September; along there 
some time. I don’t recollect the date exactly. 

Q. Where did you see him ?—A. At Marion Court-House. 

@. With the sheriff ?—A. I think [saw him going off with the sheriif. 
I saw him go back in that condition. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Who was he ?—A. His name was John Berry. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. In the course of your campaign through your county, just before 
the late election, state whether there was any division of time between 
the two political parties, and, if you say yes, give us some account of 
it.—A. There was a division of time once; that was at the court-house, 
when General Hlliott, who represented the republican party, and a man 
by the name of Lee and General Harllee and myself represented the 
democrats. It was a republican meeting, and the committee represent- 
ing the democrats asked a division of time, and they consented to that, 
and we had a joint discussion, which went off very pleasantly. 

@. Where was that?—A. At Marion Court-House; it took place in 
the court-bouse. After that the republicans refused to have any joint 
discussions. [requested it several times during the campaign, and 
they refused it; and we always went off and had our speaking to our- 
selves after that. 

@. Were the democrats particularly anxious to address the negroes ?— 
A. Yes, sir; they were. 

@. Why were they more anxious to address the negroes than the 
whites ?—A. Because the whites were all on our side; the whites were 
all democrats, with a very few exceptions, and the colored people were 
republicans generally, and we never had had an opportunity of discuss- 
ing politics before them or with them, and we were anxious to address 
them, in order to convince them that we were right, and that it was for 
their interest to go with us. 
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Q. State what W. A. Hayne told you about the colored people being 
armed ?—A. About this very difficulty, Hayne and Mr. Jackson and 
m yself—— 

Q. What difficulty?—A. This Simon Crawtord difficulty; we hada 
consultation. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCOY : 


Q. Who had a consultation ?7—A. Hayne, myself, and Mr. Jackson, 
and one or two other colored men, I think, were speaking about arms. 
There was a persistent effort for several days to arrest Simon Crawford, 
and they could not get him, and ap officer was for several days trying 
to arrest him, and it created a good deal of disturbance and excitement 
in the country, and Hayne aud a man by the name of Thompson, a 
leading colored republican there, talked with Mr. Jackson and myself; 
we held a conversation with them to see if this matter could not be 
arranged, and in speaking about it Hayne remarked that the colored 
people were better armed than the whites, and he was anxious to have 
this matter settled; he did not want to have any difficulty; that they 
had ascertained that Crawford had left, and he could not be arrested 
anyhow, and we sent a courier to tell the officer to come in. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Do you know Sheriff Berry of that county 7—A. I do, sir. 

@. Do you know his general character ?—A. I do, sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. He has been sheriff in that county since I have 
been acquainted with it. 

(. Simon Crawford says he is charged with stealing; have you heard 
anything ubout tbat ?—A. Never heard of it before, sir. He was, I 
think, convicted of assault and battery, but he bas never been accused 
of stealing to my knowledge. I know the best-of people were anxious 
to re-elect him sheriff. 

@. Do you know a man named Isaac Butler?—A. I do, sir. 

(). Who is he?—A. A colored man; and the first colored man that 
came out for Hampton in this last campaign in that county. 

@. Did he tell you that he had been persecuted and beaten because 
he had joined the democrats ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I object to that. 





CROSS EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Is or is not Berry a man that is addicted to intoxication?—A. 
Sometimes, sit. I have seen him drunk frequently. 

Q. Have you seen him drunk since he has been sheriff of the county ?— 
A. Yes, sir; he is a man that takes an occasional spree. 

Q. Whom did you ever hear speak of Simon Crawford’s reputation 
for truth ?—A. I don’t know that 1 could mention the parties. It was 
in a general conversation about the man there at the court-house. IL 
have heard a good many, sir; I don’t know who. 

Q. [am speaking about the particulars now.—A. I don’t know that 
I could give any particular man. 

Q. I do not ask you that. You have sworn that you knew what his — 
general reputation was for truth, on the direct examination, and now, 
on cross-examination, I am trying to ascertain whom you have heard 
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speak of his reputation for truth. Give the name of any person whom 
you have heard speak of it, and the time and place when he spoke of 
it?—A. I would not undertake to do that; there has been so much 
general talk about it, and about this thing and that thing, and Simon 
Crawford in particular, that I could not undertake to say any particular 
man or any particular time or place, but I know what his character, in 
the community where [ live, is. 

Q. You have sworn to that once, and it don’t make it any s‘tronger to 
swear to it twice. When did you first hear any one speak of Crawford’s 
reputation for truth?—A. Well, a year ago; a good while ago; maybe 
two years ago; and anterior to any of these difficulties. ‘These cases 
came up in the court-house about him, and came up under my observa- 
tion; but these things are so common in our courts that it creates very 
little talk, and I expect that the great talk has been about Simon Craw- 
ford since those difficulties took place. 

@. Since these difficulties took place last September ?—A. I expect 
that is the general time. At the time these cases occurred in court, two 
or three years ago, they were of such general occurrence in the country 
that democrats paid very little attention to them, and a man in my pro- 
fession don’t talk of outside matters. A man might be talked about, 
generally, in the canvass in every way and shape, and then, after this 
difficulty occurred, I did hear a general expression of opinion as to his 
character. 

@. But you are unable to give any particular name?—A. I would not 
undeitake to give any particular name. 

Q. How long have you known Crawford?—A. I have known him 
some three or tour years. 

@. Has he been known during that time as a republican in your 
county ?—A. I don’t think he had any reputation as a politician at all; 
at least I have never heard him spoken of as a leading politician at all. 
I don’t think he was ever regarded as of any importance in politics 
whatever. 

(). How far is his place of residence from yours?—A. Seven or eight 
mniles, I think, sir. 
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COLUMBIA, BS. C., January 8, 1877. 
WILLIAM G. HINNENT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. Thirty-four. 

@. Where do you reside ?—A. About three-quarters of a mile from 
Ridgeway. 

Q. Were you at Ridgeway during the late campaign ?—A. I was, sir. 

@. State whether you saw any intimidation of voters there on either 
side.—A. Yes, sir. The first case that I saw there occurred about twelve 
o’clock, when a large number of colored men came up in military order, 
with sticks and one thing and another—staves and ax-helves, and such 


things as that. A few moments after they arrived my attention was 


called to a difficulty; and I stepped down to where they were voting, 
and Mr. Wilson, the United States marshal, passed me, and I followed 
him along and went to Mr. Davis, who had requested me to see the 
United States marshal. The United States marshal said he could take 
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no action in it unless we could get out a writ. He showed us his in- 
structions, and we had no justice of the peace there at all. Mr. W. Ry 
Marshall, who was the justice of the peace at that place, was in Winns- 
borough. I presume he was sent for, for he came down on the train, 
and tben we requested him to use his-influence in getting this boy, Cain 
Jones, who was the prominent person that appeared to be persecuting 
Jerry Middleton 

Q. Was he a democratic negro?—A. Yes, sir; Jerry Middleton was 
a democratic negro and this Cain Jones was a radical negro. He was 
threatening to beat him to death if be did not go with him and vote the 
republican ticket. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. You heard the threats, did you ?—A. Yes, sir, I heard them; and 
we got him into Mr. Ruffin Cloud’s store, and there shut up this boy 
Jerry Middleton to keep from having a difficulty. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you observe any other violence about the ballot box that day, 
sir ?—A. | saw three distinct cases of colored men being brought to the 
polls by their wives and relatives, women; they were followed there. 
There was one boy there that attempted to vote the democratic ticket, 
and his wife told me she would cut his throat from ear to ear if he did 
it. I told him that I sympathized with him, and had nothing more to 
say. 

Q. Why didn’t the democrats see that he was protected 7—A. I will 
just state this: We were, as it was, in a powder magazine, and we were 
doing our utmost to keep down a difficulty, and our object was to gain 
as much by conciliatory measures as we could; we could use no force 
at all, sir. | 

Q. Do you know anything else about the election upon the subject of 
intimidation ?—A. Nothing, except the general threat of this immense 
crowd that came up there. There was almost a company that came up 
borseback, and then another company after that. - ; 

Q. Negroes?—A. Yes, sir, negroes; and they overawed those that 
intended to vote the democratic ticket. 

@. Do you know whether they had any arms in their hands that 
day ?—A. Yes, sir. I will say this mach: my attention was called to 
them, and I went with a gentlemen down to Lieutenant Gales to consult 
him as to the best mevhod of keeping those arms from being used, and 
be proposed to take possession of them, but we advised him, and really 
overruled him, to just pat a guard in front of the house. 

(. Where were the arms ?—A. In an old shop—an old cabinet-shop. 

(. Do you know anything about what caused the death of Mrs. Mar- — 
shall, of your town or neighborhood ?—A. Well, sir, 1 have known Mrs. 
Marshall, and I knew her for two years prior to her death ; I knew her to 
be a very nervous lady; and in conversation with her, she told me what 
she suffered by being left alone at night. She said that Captain Marshall 
was off most of the time. I cannot say anything more of her disease, 
except what her physician told me. I am very intimate with him, and 
in his office nearly every day, and he told me it was a clear case of 
pneumonia that she died of. He described her case, as having a very 
large cavity in one of her lungs. 

(. Doyou know Marshall well ?—A. Yes, sir; I have known him longer ~ 
than I have known his wife. 

Q. Did you proscribe him on account of his politics in any way ?—A. 
No, sir; I never did. | 
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Q. Do you know whether others there did 7—A. Not to my knowledge, 
and I think I have every reason to know. 

Q. How is his pecuniary credit?—A. If I mvst say, he simply has 
none. He has not had for a long time. 

Q. He isa bankrupt?—A. He is a bankrupt, yes, sir; [ know that, for 
some of my relatives 

Q. Do you know he owes those whom he cannot pay ?—A. Yes, sir; [ 
do. Some of my own friends there have suffered by him. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Were you a member of a rifle-club in your town ?—A. I was. 

. When was the club organized ?—A. I was chairman of the first 
meeting. I cannot say positively when that occurred, but it was a few 
days after the riot in Charleston. Shall I state why it was organized, 
and so forth ? 

Q. No; I don’t ask you that. [ask you when it was organized, and 
you have stated that it was organized a few days after the Charleston 
riot ?—A. It was brought about on account of the Charleston riot. 

Q. Who was captain of the company ?—A. R. 8. Desportes. 

Q. What office did you hold?—A. I was lieutenant. 

q. Of how many men did it consist?—A. I really have forgotten the 
number. 

Q. State about the number.—A. We had fifty or sixty. 

(. How many arms did they send tor and receive ?—A. I think about 
forty, sir. 

Q. What style of arms were they ?—A. They were breech-loading 
Enfield rifles. 

@. What has become of those rifles?—A. I won’t be positive, but I 
believe they were sold to the members of the company, and taken by 
them to their homes. . 

(J. So far as you know, they are still in that neighborhood; the men 
retained them?—A. Yes, sir; but without ammunition, I know, because 
we had but a few rounds to start on. 

Q. Were you a member of the democratic club in your town ?—A. I 
was. 

Q. When was that organized; before or after the organization of the 
rifle-club ?—A. O, before, sir. 

Q. Were not most of the members of the rifle-club members of the 
democratic club also?—A. They were, sir. 

Q. How many rifle-clubs were organized in your county ?—A. I ean- 
not say positively, sir. 

@. How many have you knowledge or information of ?—A. I cannot 
Say positively that they were called by that name. They were demo- 
cratic clubs, most of them, sir. 

Q. I was not speaking of the democratic clubs.—A. Ours was a perma- 
nent town organization, similar to those in large cities. 

@. Have you any information in regard to the organization of the 
other rifle-clubs in your county ?—A. I have nothing further, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did your rifle-club:ever have any Pye significance at all ?—A, 

None whatever. 


Q. How did you happen to form it 7—A. The day following, or two 
days following, after the news of the riot in Charleston, I was in Ridge- 
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way, and several merchants called my attention to the fact that the col- 
ored men in the country were buying up all the powder and _ ball, eart- 
ridges of every description, buck-shot, and everything of that sort. Most 
of the merchants were at the North, at the Centennial, and one place and 
another, and we had no organization that we could depend upon; most 
of them were scattered in the country, and being near Ridgeway, I told 
them that we had better call a meeting for an immediate emergency ; 
that we did not know what might occur there. That was the origin of 
our rifle-club, and that was really all it was for; just for an emergency 
of that sort. 
Q. It had no political significance at all?—A. None at all, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


(. But these members were all democrats, were they not, so far as 
you know ?7—A. I cannot positively swear, but I believe we had one or 
two republicans. 

Q. Please name them.—A. I was going to say that they were at that 
time, but have since voted the democratic ticket; that is what I had 
reference to, but I would not be positive. | 

@. Can you name any persons who were republicans ? 

The WItNngEss. That were in that rifle-club ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes; and who voted the republican ticket last fall. 

A. Yes, sir; [can; Captain Smart. 

Q. Are you entirely certain that Captain Smart voted the republican 
ticket at the last election ? 

The WiTtNEss. At the last election, do you mean ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir. 

A. O, no. Ithought you had reference to the election before that; 
but he was understood to be a republican. 

@. Did he or not vote the democratic ticket at the election held on the 
7th of November last ?—A. I did not see him vote, but I heard him say 
that he intended to vote for Hampton; but I think he voted for Hayes 
and Wheeler. He stated that, I think, sir, in the street. 
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COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 9, 1877. 
WILLIAM NELSON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. At Hamburgh, South 
Carolina. 

(. How long have you lived there?—A. I have lived there since 
1865, sir. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I am thirty-four years old the 12th of 
January. 
_ Q. Were you a member of Dock Adams’s company ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What office, if any, did you hold in Hamburgh in July last ?—A. 
Constable. 

Q. Well, you may state whether you had Rivers’s office ready for trial 
on the 8th of July last?—A. I had, sir. 

Q. You may go on and state what happened in Rivers’s office on the 
8th of July; state who was there, and what was said.—A. On the 8th 
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of July I was ordered by Mr. Rivers to have his office open by four 
o'clock, and I done so. He told me to open his office and remain there > 
until he came. Just about three o’clock Robert Butler and M. C. Butler 
drove up in a buggy. General Butler drove up, and in an imperative 
manner says, ‘* Where is Rivers?” I says, ‘** Mr. Rivers is at his house, 
J reckon, but he will be here directly ;” and he says, “Go and tell him 
to come here to me.” I says, “I am not Mr. Rivers’s office boy; I am a 
constable, and I am here ’tending to my business. He told me that he 
would be here at four o’clock, and he won’t come any quicker by my going 
after him.” He says, *‘ Do you know who you are talking to?” I says, 
‘“] am talking to General Butler, I believe.” He says, ‘¢ Well, God 
_ damn you, bring me some paper here.” SaysI, ‘“ Here is the office, and 
here is the chairs, and here is the paper and pen and ink, sir, and there 
is the chairs for all the attorneys that wants to do business here to come 
in and sitdown.” He says, ‘God damn you, bring it to me, sir.” I says, 
“I won’t do it;” I says, ‘Come in, sir, and sit atthe table;” and he 
jumped out of his buggy at that time, and Henry Getzen came in with 
his gun in a resenting manner on me, and Butler walked in and says, 
‘Give me a chair.” I says, “ There’s a chair.” He says, “God damn 
you, give me the chair you are sitting on.” I says, “Allright; if this 
chair suits you better than the other, take it.” He says, ‘‘ You God 
damned leather-headed son of a bitch, you, sitting down there fanning 
yourself, God damn you.” I says, “‘l am fanning myself sitting in my 
own office and ’tending to my own business.” He says, ‘+ You God 
damned son of a bitch, you want to have a hole put through you before 
you can move;” and in that time another man by the name of Kinlon 
Chaffee came in with a large pistol in his hand, just in that manner, 
findicating,| and Henry Getzen with his gun drawn down on me, and 
Tom Butler was out in the street with his gun—out there sitting on his 
horse; and old man Butler he runned in with his pistol 

@. Robert J. Butler?—A. R. J. Butler, he came in with a great big 
pistol. I have had a great deal of dealing with Robert Butler, and I 
says, “* Mr. Butler, you know what sort of a man Iam; I have always 
tried to behave when you came in my office,” and he says, ‘ Yes, but, 
God damn you, this God damned drilling has got to stop; I want you to 
go for Rivers.” I says, “I have no right to go for Rivers, and I am not 
going.” He says, * Well, God damn you, you will be a dead man, and 
you will wish you had gone.” And when he said that to me | says, “ I 
am butone man.” It was very warm and I was in my shirt-sleeves, sit- 
ting in the office. Says he, “God damn you, sitting down there with 
your feet cocked up.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Who said that?—A. That was General Butler. I says, ‘* Well, 
General, Iam not dead, but if you are going to kill me, why just kill 
me, and that is all you can do.” General Butler says, ‘* Well, God damn 
you, we will take our time about that; we will show you, you God- 
damned son of a bitch.” And so I remained in the office until Rivers 
came. After Rivers came we called the court, and be told me to go and 
call Dock Adams and the rest of the officers, and I called them but, 
they didn’t come. In the course of an hour [ looked out in the street, 
and I suppose there were seventy-five or one hundred armed white men 
with pistols and guns, double-barreled guns, sixteen-shooters, and re- 
volvers, and so on. 

@. Can you give the names of any of those men ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Givethe names ofall whom you remember.—A. I can give the name 
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of Henry Getzen, R. J. Butler, General Butler, Bill Briggs—William 
Briggs is hisname—Ool. A. P. Butler, and Ben. Tillman; and those are 
about all I can give the names of. I knows a great deal more, but I 
was excited, sir; [ was very much excited, but I cannot remember—there 
was Hanson Butler, Rev. Meling, and young Henry Bunch. 

Q. Go on and tell what else happened.—A. After I looked out and 
saw these men—great quantities of men—I went back into the office 
and told Mr. Rivers that I was going to leave there; that I believed 
there was going to be some difficulty, and he says, * I reckon not.” I[ 
told him, ‘* Well, I think there is going to be a difficulty, and we better 
get away from this office, because they will surround the office and per- 
haps kill every one of us right in there, and we won't be able to get 
away to get out of here.” I goes out of the office and made my way to 
the drill room and went in there. We thought we would go into the 
drillroom for protection. I went into the drill-room, and I suppose 
about an hour after I got in there the firing commenced from the river- 
bank where an abutment is made for the Columbia and Augusta Rail- 
road. I was on the top of the house myself, and Archer Griffin and 
Spencer Harris. | 

Q. On the top of the house?—A. Yes, sir; we went into the drill- 
room, and there is a little trap-door, and we went out on top of the 
house, and the first fire that was made the flash came from the river- 
bank. They was firing on top of the house. ‘There was a little gutter 
there, I suppose about two feet wide, and the ball just came right 
through the gutter right by me. I suppose there were about fifteen or 
twenty shots, sir, before any return was made. I remained on top of 
the building until about half past seven o’clock, and Dock Adams said 
that he heard that they had gone over the river after a piece of artil- 
lery, and about dark we made our escape from off the building down 
into the block, and I jumped out of the lot that the drill-room sat on 
into Mr. Davis’s lot, and as myself and another man by the name of 
Moses Parks, as we jumped out of the lot there was another little cross- 
fence that cut the yard off from the lot, and I jumped over it and ran 
into the house-lot, and he run to make his escape from Davis’s gate to 
go up on the street, and as we jumped over Mr. Davis says, ‘‘ Who is © 
that?” and old man R. P. Butler says, ‘There goes a God damned 
nigger;” and Davis says, ‘ Don’t shoot; don’t shoot; ” and they went 
bam! bam! I got home, and the young man that jumped over with me 
he got killed in Davis’s yard, right at the gate. 

(). You saw Robert Butler there ?—A. To the best of my idwikdaie 
he says, ‘‘ Here he goes ;” and I known him very well, and { know his 
voice. IJ have had a orent deal of dealing with R. J. Butler, and, as he 
jumped over, Davis Lepfield says, “Who is that?” and Butler says, 
‘‘There goes one of the God-damned sons of bitches,” and fired—bam, 
bam—that was two fires; and he says, ** God dam. him, I got him.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What colored man was it that got shot there?—A. Moses Paha 
And I ran back after I found that they had shot Moses Parks, and L 
crawled back out of the house-lot into the yard on my all-fours, and the 
privy was there; it was built out of bricks; and, | suppose, the wall 
from the side where it stood was about two feet back, and I crawled on 
to there, and there I remained until Sunday morning. They were con- 
tinually firing and driving around the house; and they got a man by 
the name of John Parker right in the yard during the night and carried 
him over to the dead ring, they called it, and. they shot him. They 
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shot him in the back, but they didn’t kill him. He got shot through 
the back. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you see the dead bodies the next day?—A. Yes, sir; and 
helped pat them in the coffin, sir. 

(). Who did you see dead ?—A. I saw Allen Attaway, Moses Parks, 
Dave Phillip, and Hamp Stevens, and Albert Minyard, and Jim Cook, 
the marshal of the town. 

@. Now what white men did you recognize in the crowd of armed 
meu that you saw there?—A. Notany,sir. After the firing commenced 
on the drill-room, and I made my escape, as I told you, I never seen 
any white men that night that I recognized at all, because I were in a 
piace I could not see them very well. 

(). You recognized Robert Butler by his voice ?—A. I recognized him 
by his voice. Mr. Davis Lepfield has got a little shed leading from his 
house down to the yard and remained on that shed all night. 

@. Was the night a light or dark one ?—A. Well, sir, the moon rose, 
I suppose, about eight o’clock, twixt eight and nine o’clock. The moon 
was shining as bright as day. I thought it was mighty bright, and I 
would have liked if it was dark. | 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What did you run to the drill-room for ?—A. I ran to the drill- 
room for protection, sir. 

@. How did you expect protection there; why, was not that the 
very point of danger ?—A. Why, because most of the men were there, 
and I went there for protection, thinking that if we went into the drill- 
room that those men would not fire on us or try to injure us in any way, 
Sir. 
@. Why were not they more likely to shoot you there than they 

would have been if they had found you in your house?—A. I don’t 
know ; I thought I was in danger. 
@. Was that the place where the arms were, and the armed men 
were 7?—A. They didn’t keep but few arms there. 
_Q. Did they have any guns there at all?—A. Yes, sir; I think it was 
a regular drill-room, and most of the young men that didn’t have any 
family they kept their guns there. 
(. Instead of going toa place of safety you really went to the very 
place of danger?—-A. A good many times men think they is going to a 
piace of safety and goes right into danger. 
@. What did you get up on top of the house for ?—<A. I went up on 
top of the house to keep from being shot; if they should shoot that I 
) would not be in the way of being hurt. 
Q. Did you have any guns up there?—A. No, sir; I never had a gun 
in my hand. 
@. Anybody else ?—A. Not as I know of. There was not but three 
or four of us on there, and neither one of us belonged to the company 
- atall. 
@. You had no gun or pistol ?—A. I had my pistol, sir. I was an 
officer, and toted my pistol every day. 
@. You had it up there with you that night?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did any of the others have pistols ?—A. I don’t know whether 
they did or not. 
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Q. You didn’t have any gun ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How many times were there guns discharged from that drill- 
room ?—A. I could not tell you, sir. 

Q. Many times ?—A. I don’t know exactly how many times; I was 
not there in the drill-room. 

Q. I don’t ask you to be at all exact, but give us some idea—fifty 
times ?—A. I don’t think so. There was not but thirty men in the drill- 
room. 

Q. Did they fire thirty times?—A. I don’t know whether they fired 
thirty times or not. 

QQ. You and General Butler had a quarrel at the trial-justice’s office ; 
he cursed and you cursed ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t curse. 

@. Didn’t he claim that you were insolent to him, and that you did 
not demean yourself as an officer ought to do?—A. I treated him as 
polite as I could, but he comes right in and commences cursing me. 

@. Did not he complain that you did not treat him properly ?—A. He 
said he wanted me to give him a chair, and I told himif my chair that 
I was sitting in suited him better than the others he could have that, 
and I got up and handed it to him. 

(. Do you know anything about the digging up of graves in that 
town ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You do not know anything about that?—A. No, sir. 

(. Do you know anything about robbing wagons down there ?—A. I 
have heard talk about wagons being robbed, and have caught some per- 
sons myself; as an officer of the town I have caught them at the act, 
and they were tried before the law and was convicted. 

(. Often ?—A. Well, once or twice I have caught one or two rogues 
around there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Do you know Dock Adams ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is in Hamburgh?—A. Well, 
Dock Adams moved to Hamburgh about twelve months ago. I have 
never heard anything disrespectful of Dock Adams. His reputation is, 
as far as I know, tolerably good over the river; he lives right in Au- 
gusta. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Does he live there ?—A. Yes, sir;- he lives there; he is residing in 
Augusta. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What was his reputation in Hamburgh ?—A. Good, sir; he was 
elected as captain of the company, and must have had a tolerably good 
reputation to take a strange man out of a town and elect him as captain 
of a company; I should think that his reputation must have been pretty 
good by that. . 

Q. How long have you been constable in the town ?—A. I have served 
as marshal for three years and constable for two years. | 

Q. You are pretty well acquainted in Hamburgh?—A. Yes, sir; I 
moved there in January, 1865. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who elected Dock Adams?—A. I suppose the members of the 
company elected him. 


Q. Do you not know that it was said in Augusta, and said over the 
river, too, that Dock Adams was a great rascal ?—A. No, sir. 
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_ Q. You never heard that from any one ?—A. I never heard any such 
_thing until after this riot. 

Q. Did he not have the reputation of being a common street-loafer 
over in Augusta—loafing about the court-house?—A. No, sir; he was 
a number one mechanic. 

@. Did he work ?—A. He worked during the time he was in Ham- 
burgh until the hard times came on when no mechanic can get any 
work, but as long as any business was going on Dock Adams went to 
his work every day. He is a fine mechanic and got pretty good 
wages. 

(. What have they against you?—A. Nothing, as I know of. 

Q. Never heard anything ?—A. No, sir. 

(. The people all like you ?—A. Like me pretty well. I was elected 
there in the municipal election for several years. 

@. Did the white folks like you?—A. I never thought I had an 
enemy among the white men in Hamburgbh until the 8th of July. Me 
and Mr. Butler and Mr. Getzen have always got along as friends, and 
I looked up for them that evening to speak in my behalf—the evening 
of the fuss. Mr. Butler appeared to like me, and they said I was the 
best colored officer that they ever had in Hamburgh. 

(. Did they vote for you?—A. They did not live in Hamburgh—in 
the corporate limits. 

@. Did the white people in Hamburgh vote for you ?—A. Yes, sir. 
A white man in Hamburgh now is on my bond. 

Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. Nunberger. He is on my bond for three 
years as constable, and he is on my bond now as town marshal. 

@. You are the town marshal now ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Are all the officers of the town colored men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. No white officers at all there, or white members of the council ?7— 
A. Yes, sir; there are white members. 

Q. How many ?—A. One. 

@. How many members of the council are there ?—A. There are four 
wardens and an intendant. 

(. Is the intendant a white man or black man 7—A. A black man. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. I will ask you whether the colored people or the white people are 
in a Inajority in Hamburgh ?—A. The colored people are in a majority. 

(). About what is the population of Hamburgh ?—A. I suppose two 
hundred and fifty. 

@. And how many white people are there in the town ?—A. About 
forty-five; that is all, taking in the whole corporation. Right there in 
town there is not over twenty. 
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CoLumBIA, 8S. C., January 9, 1877. 
ANDREW J. GRIFFIN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Hamburgh. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A. Well, sir, 1 was born and 
raised there. 

@. What is your age?—A. I will be thirty-two years the 8th of this 
coming May. 


Re 
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Q. Where were you on the &th of July last?—A. I wasin Hamburgh, 
sir. 

Q. State whether or not you saw any armed white men coming into 
town that day.—A. I did, sir. 

Q. About what time of day did they commence coming in?—A. Well, 
sir, about 12 o’clock. I live in Hamburgh, inside of the corporation, but 
I live on Scholt’s Hill, facing the two public roads, the KNdgefield and 
the Aiken road, and about 12 o’clock in the day, Saturday, as a gen- 
eral thing, | see more people coming into town than any other time; 
but that day I never paid no attention to it, but at one o’clock my 
wife called my attention to it, and asked me, did I know what was 
the matter; that she seen a great many men coming into town. I said 
I didn’t think there was anything the matter, and she said to me to come 
and look out of the window, and I did; and I saw such a large body of 
men was coming on into town I concluded to come down to Hamburgh 
to see what was the matter, if there was anything the matter. So | 
went on down to the town, and I went into Mr. Spencer’s warehouse 
there, and there didn’t seem to be any general excitement then; and 
about two o’clock, I suppose between two and three, I seen such a body 
of men gathering in that I then began to get excited, and General But- 
ler at that time he went up to the council-chamber, and Spencer and he 
were consulting; and Mr. Spencer left him then, and I passed him, and 
asked where he was going, and he said he was going down to Judge 
Rivers’s office, and told me to come on and go down there with him. So 
we went down by the drill-room, passed that to go to Rivers’s office, and 
Rivers was not there. There was a body of about seventeen or eight- 
een armed men there before the office-door. 

q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give the names of those white men who were armed and 
before Rivers’s office at that time 7?—A. Yes, sir; I can give the names 
of a few of them: Henry Getzen, Tommy Butler, and some of the 
Glovers—one or two of the Glovers; one of the Glovers in particular, 
sure; I don’t know whether they was both there or not. I became 
somewhat excited then, and I did not notice particular; but those 
three men I am sure was there. : 

(. What took place then?—A. We didn’t stop to see. In coming 
back from Rivers’s office we passed through a corner of the street where 
the old Hamburgh-bank building is, and his office is below, and when we 
went down that way we didn’t see nothing on the street; but as we were 
coming on back—me and Mr. Spencer—we looked down that street, and 
there were aboat one hundred and fitty, I suppose, armed bodies of men 
drawed up on that street on their horses. 

@. White men?—A. Yes, sir; and just before we crossed the street, 
we came across Mr. A. B. Butler, and he hollered to Mr. Spencer; he 
hollered, ‘‘ Sam, we are going to make it God-damned hot here in Ham: ~ 
burgh here to-day.” 

Then I got excited and went up in the drill-room, and these men were 
up there in the drill-room, and they appeared to be pretty seared; and 
this man Attaway asked me if I thought there was any danger, and I — 
said that I believed that those men intended to do some damage here 
from what I heard Mr. Butler say. He says, ‘‘ Griffin, I wish you would 
go out and see, and try and see what you can do, and see if there is any 
way for us to get out of here;” and I told him I would do so, and I went 
out. 

My intention was to get back home. When I got out I started up the 
street, and I got most to this council chamber, and it seemed to me that — 
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the men were strung out all along, like pickets, all about there on the 
roads; and I started to go back in the drill-room, for I thought that was 
the safest place for us, and [ heard that they doue struck men in the 
face in the streets, and I thought my safest plan was to go back there; 
and when I got back to this corner called Davis Lepfield’s corner, where 
he keeps a store there, there was a gun fired, what I supposed to be 
from the river-bank ; and I stops right there, and was looking on down 
that way toward the river-bank, and [ heard some one holler to a party 
of white men across the street, ‘‘ Don’t let them niggers pass through 
there; keep them back;” and I looked over there and this man was 
standing right behind a brick piazza, like it was with brick pillars, and 
I saw this man raise his hand and point his pistol directly at me, and I 
ran back then, and I heard then a general firing, and I got into Spen- 
eer’s yard, and I dodged around in there along until daylight. I was 
in his yard all through the night. 

@. Do you know whether or not armed men went into Spencer’s 
house that night, when you were there in his yard 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Tell the committee what you know about that.—A. Well, about 
twelve o’clock or one o’clock—I ain’t sure about the time of night—we 
went in Sam Spencer’s 

Q. Who?—A. Sam Picksley, Spencer, and myself. We was up in his 
house, and Spencer said, ‘‘ Boys, we better get out of here.” I says, 
“No, I don’t think they will come in here.” He says, ‘ You all better 
take myadvice; lam going out anyhow ;” and we went out of the house 
and turned the corner of his house, and men came in there. They came 
in there and asked for Spencer, and asked if he had any money in thece. 
That was what I heard myself after I got out. My mother was sick in 
there, and I was uneasy. Wecrept back, and [could hear them talking 
to my mother and sister. They asked her where was Spencer’s money. 
She told them that they didn’t have any. They told her that she was 
a damned liar; I heard that, I know, distinctly. They staid in there 
some time, and we heard them coming down, and [ jumped over in the 
yard, in Mrs. Damm’s yard, opposite her cow-house, and staid there 
until [ knowed all of them was gone out. 

(@. Do you know whether the ferry to Augasta was taken possession 
of that mght?—A. Not of my own knowledge; only by hearsay. 

Q. Do you know anything else about this matter ?—A. IL know what 
Mr. Harrison Butler told us boys about two or three weeks before this 
thing taken place. 

@. You may tell what he told you.—A. He is a man that has a great 
deal of talk with the negroes around town there, and he would come in 
and go to talking about the election and everything; and he told us 
several times, in my presence, that he could bring from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred armed men in there any time. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. What do you know about the tearing up of those graves on the 
hill where you live ?—A. Graves? 

(). Yes.—A. Do you mean the time some graves was dug into there ? 

Q. Yes.—A. All I know about that I know there was an old nigger 
there, a grave-digger, named—lI will tell you his name in a few min- 
utes—old man Jake Samuels, an old darkie here now in Columbia. 

Q. How many graves were torn up?—A. I don’t know; I understood 
they was accused of digging those graves, and they was arrested, and 
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they got out of it somehow; said they was looking for money or some- 
thing that was buried there. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You have no personal knowledge about that yourself 7—A. No 
more than what I heard. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know anything abont the robberies around your town of 
wagons, &c.?—-A. No more than what I heard. I have seen one or two 
trials there. 

Q. How did you happen to get into that drill-room that night 7—A. I 
happened to go in there because I thought that was the safest place for 
me to go, 

(. That was the most dangerous place for you to go to.—A. I didn’t 
think so when I could not get home, 

Q. You went there to get out of danger ?——A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you belong to that so-called military company ?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Had nothing to do with it ?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Still you ran into the drill-room ?—A. Yes, sir; for the first time 
since that company has been organized. 

(). They sent you out to see what was going on; to make observa- 
tions ?—A. I went in there and Attaway axed my opinion, what I thought 
the white people was going to do; and he said, ‘ Griffin, will you go out 
and seeif there is any danger, or any way for us to get out of here,” and 
I told him I would; and while he was talking to me I made up my mind 
to get back home if I could. 

(. How many men were in that drill-room?—A. I suppose about 
thirty-five or forty. 

Q. You don’t know who fired the first gun?—A. No, sir, buat I am 
pretty confident it was fired from the river-bank. 

@. You heard that it was?—A. No, sir; from the reports of the guns 
from where I was standing. I would not swear that it was done from 
the river-bank. 

@. Did you not hear the darkies all say that it was fired from the 
river-bank 7—A. Did I hear them all say that? 

Q. Yes.—A. Of course I have heard them say so. ) 

@. You never heard the white people say that, did you ?—A. I never 
heard them say nothing about it. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Do you know Dock Adams ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. I don’t know how long. The 
first time General Grant run for office I got acquainted with him; then — 
I was working in Georgia. 

Q. Do you know what the people in Hamburgh say about him, as to 
whether he is a good man or not ?—A. Yes, sir; and there in Augusta too. 

Q. Well, what do they say about him ?—A. The whites, since this 
Hamburgh riot, says he is a mighty bad man. I have known him oft 
and on, I suppose, for about fifteen years. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What do the colored people say 7?—A. I never heard them say any- 

thing disrespectfui of him. ' 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you ever hear the whites say anything about him before the 
Hamburgh riot ?—A. No, sir. He seemed to be a man that could get 
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a great deal of work out of the whites in Georgia, like myself. Before 
this last election of General Grant me and him took a very active part 
in Richmond County, Georgia. 

@. Do you know Sam Picksley 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what they say about him, as to whether he is a good | 
man ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ever hear anything said against him ?—A. I never heard 
even any white people say anything against him. So far as I know 
about him he is a very quiet, peaceable kind of a man. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. You have not heard anything said about Picksley by anybody, 
havé you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He is sort of a character that nobody talks much about any- 
way ?—-A. No, sir. 


FRANK ROBINSON—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 9, 1877. 
FRANK ROBINSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Hamburgh. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there ever since 
my birth. 

(. You have lived there all your life ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How old are you ?—A. Nineteen years old. 

@. Are you a member of the military company in Hamburgh, called 
Dock Adams’s company?—A. Yes, sir; I was a non-commissioned officer 
of that company. 

@. What office did you hold in that company ?—A. Fourth corporal. 

Q. How long have you been a member ot it ?—A. I had been a mem- 
ber of it for about three months—along about three months. 

. Before July ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you with the company on the 4th of July when they were 
drilling ?—A. No, sir; I was not. 

@. Were you on the 8th of July ?—A. On the 8th of July, the whole 
day until about five o’clock I was in a store where [ staid at in Ham- 
burgh there; and at that time I left the store and went around thestreets 
and went up in the drill-room. I saw so many men in town, about there, 
that I was afraid to stay there. 

(. You may tell us about how many white men you saw coming into 
town, acd how they came; whether in squads or singly, or whether 
armed or not.—A. Well, | will tell you. The first buggy [seen come 
in, it contained General M. C. Butlerand some other man, I don’t know 
who he was. It wasin front; and next I seen Robert Butler in his buggy 
and another man in there, with guns and pistols there in the buggy, 
and taree men on horses behind them. They all went on around to 
Judge Rivers’s office. They went around there and staid there a little 
while, and I stepped in the center of the street, and there I saw, I sup- 
pose, about one hundred and fifty men in the ditch, watering their 
horses, and they would come down in Hamburgh, two and three at a time. 
I suppose they was assembled there about thirty or forty in the streets 
there. After that I left there and went to the drill-room and went on 
top of the house. 


- 
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(Q. What did you go to the drili-room fur ?—A. Well, 1 got scared. 
I thought it was not safe for me to stay there. They came into the 
store there 

(). What store were you in?—A. Mrs. E. A. Booth’s. 

@. Were you working for her at that time ?—A. Yes, sir; and I still 
work for her now. 

. Who came into the store, white men or colored men ?—A. White 
men came in there and tried to buy cartridges and ammunition and 
buckshot and powder, and the like; and she forbid ine to sell to them, 
and I would not sell them none, and they commenced cursing me, and 
some of them knew me, and one of them says, ‘*You are one of the 
damned scoundrels that belongs to the militia company;” aud I got out 
the back way and went around toward the drill-room and weut up in 
there. 

(. Go on and state what took place after you got to the drill-room.— 
A. Well, I was in the drill-room about three quarters of an bonur, L 
reckon, and the men they commenced surrounding the drill-room, and | 





was sitting on the left side of the house that runs down Center street, 


and I seen Henry Getzen, who was running all the women out of the 
street, and I said, ‘‘ Boys, it looks like there going to be a fight here, it 
does, sure.” And after that I went on the other side of the house, and 
got up on achimney, and a little after that they commenced shooting on 
the drill-room, or the house. 

@. Where did that firing commence from ?—A. It commenced from 
the abutment on the Columbia and Augusta Railroad-bridge. 

(. How long did the firing on the drill-room continue before any shots 
were fired from the drill-room 7—A. I could not tell you how long they 
fired before any fire was returned from the top of the house. I don’t 
huow anything about the time; I was too excited. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

«3. You were on top, were you?—A. I was, sir. They fired on there 
aboat half a bour before there was a shot fired in return. 

Q. That is from the top?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. Well, when did you go oat of the drill-room ?—A. I went out when 
the rest of them got out. : 

@. Where did you go?—A. I went over into Schiller’s office, me and 
another fellow, named John Freyer. We kept on through the office and 
went out in the street and tried to make our escape, but when we got 
in the street we got surrounded, and I aimed to get back, and after we 
went back I took and went on 





@. Went back where?—A. Went back into Schiller’s printing-office ; — 


and then I went through the yard and got over the fence and went into 
Davis Lepfield’s yard, and as I got over the fence I was shot at, but I 
kept on through the yard and got under a pile of cross-ties. I was 
— there about a quarter of an hour, and there was three men came there; 
two had pistols in their hands, and the third a lantern, and they looked 
around after me, and they catched hold of me and carried me on through 
Damm’s dining-room out on the street to General M. C. Butler. 

@. What took place when they carried ycu to Butler?—A. They ¢ar- 
ried me out there, aud he rode up and says, “Who is that?” I says “It’s 
Frank Robinson ;” he says, “What are you doing here?” I says, “1 
have not been doing anything; the men came in there and brought me 
out” He says, “Do you belong to the militia company?” I says, “1 
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do, sir.” He says, “Well, we Filled one damned nigger down there to- 
night, and I want you to go down there and see him, and see if you 
know him.” And they put me under two guards and carried me down 
there, and when they got to where he was they says, ‘‘Who is that?” I 
says, * That is Jim Cook.” They says, *‘He is the town-marshal, ain’t 
he?” I says,‘ Yes, sir;” and they said, ‘‘ Damn him, he will be a town- 
marshal no more;” and I says, ‘‘ 1 don’t know, sir;” and they took me 
back again, and the guards that had me they had pistols in their hands, 
and they said, ‘*‘ General, is you ready?” and he said,‘ No, don’t kill 
him, but take him over there and keep him until I call for him.” 

(). Butler said that?—A. Yes, sir; they carried me over the ditch 
right under the railroad, and [ staid down there among a crowd of men, 
and he came back in balf an hour and told them to carry me round 
to the ring. 

Q. Who did ?—A. General Butler. 

(. Well, what did they then do to you 7—A. They carried me around 
there, and € staid there until they was making a way what to do with 
us all. 

(. Well, you staid there while they talked about what they would do 
with vou all? it. 

@. What was the talk ?—A. I don’t know what they talked; they 
went off aside, a good ways from the ring. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who told you to go into the drill-room ?7—A. Who told me to go 
in there? 

@. Yes; who told you to goin there?—A. Nobody never told me to 
go in there. 

@. Why did you go there?—A. I went there because I didn’t know 
where else to go. I went there to get out of their way. 

(J. You went right into the place of danger to get out of danger ?— 
A. No, sir. 

(@. Was it not a pretty dangerous place about that drill-room before 
you got out?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You found it a pretty Gangerous place ?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Quite as dangerous as the place you left ?—A. It was not as dan- 
gerous as the place I left, only when they brought a cannon there, and 
we all left before the cannon commenced firing at us. 

@. Did you have a gun ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t have no gun. 

@. Did you have a pistol ?—A. Yes, sir ; I had an old pistol about 
that long, [indicating,} a little Derringer ; that’s all I had, 

. You went up on top of the house 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many men were up there?—A. I suppose about ten or fifteen. 

(. Ten or fiiteen men were up there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had their guns ?—A. Some of them. 

(. Did they fire up there?—A. There was not more than four or five 


Q. Who were they?—A. I don’t know. 
@. You don’t know who did that?—A. No, sir; I cannot tell who did 


(. You cannot tell who fired 7—A. No, sir. 
(). But you are sure there was somebody fired ?—A. Yes, sir. 
(). How much firing was there from the drill-room 7?—A. I could not 
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. Give us an idea.—A. I eduld not tell exactly. I don’t know. 

A Could you hear them shooting ?—A. From the rate the bullets 
came over the house 

@. Could you hear them from the other places, too?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you know where they shot from ?—A. I was standing be- 
hind the chimney, and I seen the flashing from the river-bank from the 
yillar. 

@. Who was it that killed the young white man ?7—A. I don’t know 
nothing about a young white man being killed. 

(. You don’t know whether he was killed at all or not?—A. No, I 
don’t know. 

(. You do not believe he was killed ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Who tried to buy ammunition of you in the evening ?—A. I don’t 
know who it was. 

@. But when they were trying to buy that ammunition you got scared 
and went to the drill-room?—A. Yés, sir. 

@. Which way did you go—did you slip in?—A. Slip in? I did not. 

(. Did you go through the window into the drill-room?—A. I went 
through the streets. 

@. Any white men along in the streets?—A. Yes, sir; they was all 
along the street. 

@. How many men were in the drill-room ?—A. About thirty-eight, I 
reckon. 

. About thirty-eight?—A. There was about six men, and the bal- 
ance of them, such as boys like myself, from nineteen to twenty-one, 
and along there. 
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COLUMBIA, S. C., January 9, 1877 
SPENCER HARRIS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : ) ? 

Question. What is your age, Mr. Harris?—Answer. Between thirty- 
six and thirty-seven years old, I think, sir, as near as I can get at it. 

(). Do you reside at Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you at Hamburgh on the 8th of July last?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you arrive there?—A. Larrived in Hamburgh about 
S1X ‘o'clock in the evening. 

Q. Where did you go from ?—A. I came over from Augusta, Ga.; my 
work was over there. 

Q. What did you see when you got over into Hamburgh; anything 
unusual ?—A. Yes, sir; Hamburgh was full of white people. 





Q. Were they armed white peuple or not?—A. Yes, sir; armed white © 


people. 

. What were they doing ?—A. Well, they was riding about from one 
corner to the other, and had their horses hitched all about there in 
' town. 

Q. Well, were they quiet and peaceable, or did they seem to be ex- 
cited?—A. Seemed to be excited, sir; looked like they were excited 
about something. 

Q. Well, go on and describe what you saw and what you did.—A. 
When I seen the large multitude of white people and seen their arms, I 
knowed—at least, I thought—I expected that there would be some 


on 
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trouble. I went about the street awhile, and I seen Mr. Getzen and Mr. 
Butler and Mr. 

Q. Which Batler ?—A. Harrison Butler and old man Butler. 

Q. Old man R. J. Butler?—-A. Yes, sir; and his son Tommy. They 
kept coming into town then, so many of them, until I got afraid to stay 
out on the street. 

@. What were they saying; were they saying anything against the . 
colored people?—A. I didn’t stay close enough to them; [ just staid 
off ‘ata distance, and I was not close enough to understand what they 
said; and we goes up in the drill-room where the company was. 

«. Were you a member of the company ?—A. No, sir; I were not a 
member of the company—lI wa’n’t a member at all; and I goes up there 
for protection, for safety, and I staid up there. 

Q. About what time was it when you got up there 2---A. Well, sir, it 
was about, I reckon, then half past six, as near as. | can come at it; I 
didn’t have the exact time, but as near as I can come at it, it was about 
half past six when I went up there, and I staid up there until they 
commenced firing. 

@. Whocommenced firing; where was the firing from first ?—A. From 
the Charlotte and Columbia bridge, down there near the river-bank. 

@. Where did they fire to?—A. Over upon the drill-room. | 

@. They fired upon the drill-room ?—A. Upon the drill-room, sir. 

@. Were you then in the drill-room ?—A. In the drill-room, right there 
at the time; and the first fire I heard I wasright in the drill-room. The 
fire was right from the river-bank, from the Charlotte and Columbia 
Railroad. é 

@. How long did they continue to fire in that way ?—A. They con- 
tinued to fire in that way for the space of half an hour before the com- 
pany ever returned any of the fire. 

@. Then they returned the firing, did they, from the drill-room ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. Well, what took place then ?—A. Well, they fired on in that way. 
I could not tell you exactly how long, but it got so hot firing on us up 
there until we went down the back way and went out, got out of the 
drill-room and squandered about trying to get out of the way, and I 
went under my house. 

@. You went under your house ?—A. I went under my house and 
they came to searching under my house, and I knowed they would catch 
me under there, and I started to get out and I asked them, ‘ Please 
don’t shoot me, I surrender ;” and they told me to come out. And they 
taken me and carried me down to the ring where they had some more 
of them they had catched, and they kept me there until they got a good 
many men; and they moved the ring then and went down near the 

| Charleston Railroad, and had another ring down there and put me in 
| that ring. 
By Mr. CAMERON: ° 

Q. About what time was that when they moved you?—A. What time 
it was, sir? 

Q. Yes.—A. I declare I could not tell you just what time it was. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You could not judge the time very accurately in that excitement ?— 
I could not judge what time it was; I ain’t certain of it, you know, but 
I think it was near twelve o’clock that they moved us from the first 
ring to the second ring. Then they kept me there until they got 
all that they could catch, or all that they did catch, and they was talking 
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what they should do with us. Some says, ‘‘ Pile them up, one on the 
top of the other, like frogs, and shoot them off;” and some srys one 
thing and some says another; and some says, ‘ Let’s carry them to the 
Swamp and loose them there ;” and some says, ‘ Let’s carry them to 
Aiken.” And they says, ‘* Let’s court-martial them.” And another 
says, ** No; General Butler has given us orders; let’s get orders from 
General Butler.” And they goes off a little piece from that ring—there 
was a crowd of white nen—a little piece from that ring, and when they 
come back they says, ‘‘ We have got orders now from General Butler 
what to do, and the first man we take is Attaway.” They taken Mr. 
Attaway and went off across the Carolina Railroad, and we heard a 
tremendously firing, and they came back again, and some of them says, 
“Go and get an order from General Butler ;” and they went off where 
that crowd of white men was, and came back and says, ‘‘ We have got 
an order from General Butler to take David Phillips.” And they took 
him and carried him away, and I heard a tremendously firing and they 
came back without him, and this time there was a gentleman there that 
knew me and he takes me out of the ring. 

@. He took you out of the ring?—A. He took me out of the ring; 
said I didn’t belong to the company no how. He says, ‘He is a boy 
that I know, and he is a harmless boy ;” and he took me out and car- 
ried me off; and what time he done that I don’t know, but when I left 
the ring it was after they killed them two, and when they carried me 
off there was another young man by the name of Stevens—lI think his 
name was—and they shot him as I was going out. 

Q. You were not there when Alfred Minyard was taken out?—A. I 
don’t know whether it was Minyard or Stevens. They took him out 
and shot him as I was going out. 

(. One or the other ?—A. One or the other; but which one I don’t 
know, sir, for certain. 

(. After that you didn’t see any more of it?—A. No, sir; I went 
clean off from there; that was why I could not see. The gentleman 
carried me off where I would be safe. 


By Mr. CAMERON: : 
Q. What white men did you recognize there that night?—A. That 
evening ? | 
Q. Yes.—A. There was Tommy Butler, and Harrison Butler, and - 
Henry Getzen, and old man Butler. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
(. Old man Rk. P. Butler ?—A. Yes, sir; Tommy Butler’s father. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you see General Butler there ?—A. No, sir; if I seen him I 
didu’t know him; I only heard his name called. 

(. How long have you lived in Hamburgh ?—A. I have lived there, 
I reckon, about fifteen years. 

@. Do you know Dock Adams ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is for truth in Hamburgh; what 
do people say about him ?—A. No, sir, 1 don’t. 

(). Have you heard anybody say anything against him ?—A. No, sir; 
I have not heard any one say anything against him at all, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Are the majority of the people in Hamburgh colored or white ?— 
A. Colored. 


» 


@. Do you know the opinion of the majority of the people there of 
Dock Adams; what they think of Dock Adams; whether they think he 
is a good man or a bad man?—A. Well, the majority of the people of 
Hamburgh speaks in his behalf as a ventleman ; ; they all speak of him 
as a very nice man. As far as I know about him, they has not found 
anv fault with him. 

-Q. How long has he lived there?—A. Well, sir, that is most too 
hard for me. I could not tell you exactly how long he has been there, 
but as near as I can come at it, though, I think he has been there two 
years. Iam not positive though, sir; but, as near as I can come at it, 
he has been there two years if not longer. 

@. Well, judging from the estimation which the people hold bim in 
there and their opinion of him, would you believe him under oath 7—A. 
Yes, sir; I would believe him. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Do you know T. J. Moore, a colored man ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know a man named Moore in Hamburgh ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know a man named Samuel P. Picksley 1—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you known him?—A. I have known Mr. Picksley 
something over two years, I think, sir. 

®. Do you know what his reputation in Hamburgh is ?—A. I don’t 
know anything but the general opinion of him. Everybody speaks well 
of him, white and black—of Mr. Picksley—as far as I know about it, in 
Hambargh. 

q. Irom what you know of his reputation in Hamburgh, would you 
believe him under oath?—A. Yes, sir, I would; emphatically, i would. 

Q. Do vou know Louis Schiller?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. How long have you known him ?—A. I have known him three or 
four years, as well as I can come at it. 

). He is a white man 7—A. Yes, sir; a white man. 

@. What was his business there in Hamburgh during the last year ?— 
A. Nothing but a printer; he has lately put up a_printing-office there. 
He used to be a member of the company there in Hamburgh. 

Q. Was he a trial-justice too ?—A. Yes, sir; a trial. justice too. 

@. Do you know what bis reputation is in Hamburgh ; what the peo- 
ple say about him ?—A. I didn’t hear anything among. the people there 
in Hamburgh more than he was a very nice man. I never heard any- 
thing else of him: He was a very nice man. 

@. From what you know of Schiller, of his reputation in Hamburgh, 
would you believe him under oath 7?—A. Yes, sir, | would. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


! By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Don’t you know that there were a great many people there who 
say that Dock Adams is a great scoundrel ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Have you not heard so ?—A. If I ever heard so, it is more than I 
can remember. 

@. Did you not hear it in Augusta ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Never heard it there?—A. No, sir. 

(). Never heard anything against him in your life 7—A. I never heard 
anything against Dock Adams. 

@. Nor Schiller tA, Well, I heard some white people give him a 
biting there. 

Q “Nor Picksley ?—A. Nor Picksley. 
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Q. Black or white 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Whom did you hear speak of him ?—A. Of Mr. Schiller ? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have heard some of the Butlers speak about him, but 
which one I don’t know; but [ have heard. 

(Q. Has he not the reputation of being a defaulter in office, failing to 
pay over money that he got ?—A. Let me understand you. 

@. Don’t you understand from the people that he failed to pay over 
the money that he got ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You never heard that 2—A. No, sir; [ never heard that. I am 
notin Hamburgh only at night. My business i is all over in Augusta. 

(). Then when you speak of the character of these men, you speak of 
what you know yoarself?—A. Of what I know myself. 

Q. You don’t know what other folks thiuk about them 2—A. I don’t 
know what other folks think about them, but I have heard them talking 
about them, but I never heard anybody say they was anyways kind of 
raseally men. 

@. Tellus what you went to the drill-room that night for.—A. I went 
in there for safety ; to keep from getting hurt. 

Q. Why, that was the most dangerous place you could go to, in the 
drill-room.—A. If it was, I didn’t think so, because most all the men 
went up there, and [ thought it was a heap the best to be where the 
most men was. 

@. You thought that they would not fight when there was a big — 
crowd of men ?—A. I didn’t think that they was going to hurt me if I 
was inside there. 

Q. Did they fire any guns from the drill-room 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many ?—A. I don’t know how many. 

Q. Twenty ?—A. I don’t know how many. 

Q. Well, give us an idea. Idon’t expect you to say exactly the num- 
ber, but give us an idea.—A. I think there was about thirty-six up 
there. 

Q. Did they all fire ?—A. I don’t know whether they all fired up there 
or not. 

(). Some of them went out on top ?—A. Some of them went out on 
top. 

@. How many went out there ?—-A. I don’t know exactly how many 
went out. 

Q. Did they take their gnns and pistols out with them 27—A. They 
took their guns out with them up there. 

q. Did you hear thei fire from up there?—A. I heard them fire from 
inside the drill-room. I could not tell exactly whether they fired from 
ou top when they was firing; whether it was from on top or inside the 
drillroom. I was excited. I was not in the room—in the main room 
where tbey were shooting from. I was in a room privately to myself. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. You could not tell whether the firing was from the inside of the 
building or on top ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


. But you know they had guns in both places ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How many guns were in there ?—A. I don’t know exactly; but as 
near as I can tell, to give a guess at it, there was about thirty guns up 
there. 

@. How much ammunition did they have in there ?—A. I don’t kom 
how much ammunition they had there. 
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-Q. You didn’t notice the ammunition ?—A. The ammunition that they 
had they had in their pockets, as near as I can get at it. 1 don’t belong 
to the company. 

@. You were not armed ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Had no gun at all?—A. I was not armed with a militia-gun. I 
had an old gun of my own that I carried out of my house for fear that 
they might attack me, and I kept it with me to protect me. 

@. You went to the house and got your gun ?—A. I went to my house 
and got my gun so I could defend myself. 

@. Why didn’t you stay in your house like a quiet man?—A. I was 
afraid they would go and take me out. 

@. How much ammunition did you have?—-A. None; only what was 
in my gun. 

(. Had you a pistol also ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Just had your gun ?—A. Just had my gun. 

@. What sort of gun was it ?—A. A double-barreled gun. 

(. A shot-gun?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you shoot it off that night?—A. No, sir. 

@.. Are you sure of that?—A. I am sure of that; just as sure as can 
be. I know I never shot it off. I wanted to keep it to protect me, and 
keep anybody off of me. 

@. Where did they catch you?—A. They catched me under my house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. How do you know that any of those that went up on top of the 
house had guns with them?—A. I seen them when they came down. 
They had guns. 

@. Who had guns ?—A. That company. 

@. Those that were up on the roof, I mean ?—A. That is what I am 
talking about. 

(). Do you know whether each one of them had a gun or only part of 
them ?7—A. I never taken notice whether all of them had guns or not; 
but I know I seen some of them with gans. I likes to tell the truth as 
near as possible, and I would not tell anything that was not so, if it was 
possible. I don’t care which side it goes. I want to tell the truth. 
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CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
J. ©. CANNON (colored) sworn and examined. 


| By Mr. CAMERON: , 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I lives in Edgefield County, 
Washington Township, Shaw’s precinct. I reckon I am giving the 
thing right. 

@. How far is that from Edgefield Court-House ?—A. Nineteen miles. 

(. Were you one of the officers of the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was vour office?—A. Marshal. 

@. Now, you may go on and tell us what happened at that precinct 
on the day of the election.—A. Well, the first place, on a Monday, which 
was the 6th of December, Mr. Joe Merriweather was the man that had 
the key and Seber Merriweather was the man had the box, and he was 
a colored man, and Mr. Joe Merriweather is a white man and a demo- 
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crat, and Seber Merriweather was a republican. He rode all day Mon- 
day after the box, this white man did. 

Q. What do you mean by that; where did he ride to?—A. Where did 
he ride to? 

@. Yes.—A, He was going all around trying to inquire where the box 
was at, and he had no right to the box because he had the key; and 
the managers told him I had the box, and he was trying to get a chance 
to get away with the box. There was two republican managers and 
one democrat, and they were to swear in each other; and on the day of 
the 7th of November there wasn’t but one republican manager, and 
Jerry Mackey, they would not let him take part because he was not 
sworn in; and the oath was put in the box, and when they went to 
open the box for the election, the thing could not be found in it. 

@. What thing ?—A. The oath. We taken the box Tuesday morn- 
ing before the polls were open there, and one of the managers he was 
Sitting there on it, and they taken it from under him and carried it off 
to the house, and when the box came to be opened the thing was not in 
there, and instead of there being two republican managers there was 
but one, and one democratic manager. 

@. There were two managers only ?—A. Yes, sir; when there should 
have been three; and in the commencement of the election, when the 
box was opened on the ground, that is, the election was open, and they 
started to voting right on the ground, and they found out that they 
couldn’t do there like what they wanted to do, and when the election 
was open they taken the box and carried it up-stairs, and they got it 
like they wanted to do, and they took it and carried it up there, and 
they went to voting up there, and I would not agree for the managers 
to go up there, and I said, ‘* Stay down where every man can put in his 
ticket.” They had the box, and it was surrounded by democrats for the 
space of thirty minutes. And then I went to the camps where the offi- 
cers was—the soldiers—and told them where the box was put, and that 
they had taken it and carried it up there, and that we could not go up— 
there to vote, for we must have the box so every man can put in his 
own ticket. I said I had orders not to have the box there, and I said 
it ought to be placed where every man could put in his own ticket, and 
then I told him what my decision was—this commission, what I had 
for the marshal; and I would not agree to have the box up there; and 
they brought the box down there where we could vote again. I was 
the marshal; I was the precinct chairman, too; but I didn’t have any- 
thing to do with issuing the tickets, and I only gave them to the dele- 
gates to issue. I never had anything to do with it after they deputized 
me deputy marshal. 

On that morning, on the day of the election, I told the people that 
every man should vote according to his own opinion. If a colored man 
wanted to vote the democratic ticket, he was privileged to do it; and if 
a white man wanted to vote the republican ticket, he was privileged to 
do it. No man need to vote any way but the way he wanted to vote. 
If any man was persuaded to vote be had a right to arrest him if he was 
trying to make him vote if he didn’t want to vote. 

There was a white man there hy the name of Robert Morgan. I says, 
‘Tf anybody uses ’timidation there, I will arrest him;” and he said he 
would like damned well to see me arrest a white man. I told him 1 
would arrest any man of either party; it was my duty to do it, and I 
should do it; and he said he would like to see me do it, and damned if 
he wouldn’t shoot me; and he had his hand on his coat pretty close to 
his pistol at the time he was talking with me. 
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I had to go down to Columbia about this same thing, and when I went 
back home J was tarned off from the place, the 12th of December, on 
account of being an officer. Mr. Hudson says his reason for turning 
-me off was because I was a leader in polities. 

Q. Whose land were you on ?—A. Dr. Hudson’s. 

@. How long had you been on his place?—A. Three or four years. 

Q. You rented on shares?—A. My father renting the land, and I 
worked with him; and he ordered me off the 12th of December. 

Q. Dr. Hudson is a white man and a democrat?—A. Yes, sir; but 
they had been trying to persuade me to have nothing to do with polities, 
and I would not agree with him, and he taken me out—you know I was 
a leader in that township for the people—I was the precinct chairman. 

q. What hid Dr. Hudson tell you the reason was that he wanted you 
to leave ?—-A. Because I was a United States officer. 

(. Tell us what took place between you and Dr. Hudson, when he 
told you that he would not let you stay on his place any longer.—A. 
He was advising me long before the month of the election not to interfere 
with politics, and I would not agree with him; and just before the 
election he came and took me out again, and took me out in the swamp, 
and told me that if I didn’t let alone following up polities I would lose 
my life. That was before the election. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who did that ?—A. Dr. Hudson; this same man; and the day of 
the election he came and, patting me on the shoulder, just so, says, 
‘¢ Now, let me tell you one thing ; don’t you have anythivg to do here 
to-day ; you keep quiet.” I told him I was going to do according to 
law, to my understanding; and he turned me off afterward. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did he tell you anything ?—A. He told me what-I told you about 
a United States officer; that is what he told me, and not meddling with 
politics; that is what I have told vou about; that he told me so out of 
his mouth. He told me on the 12th of December—that was the month 
after the election was. 

‘@. After the election was in November ?—A. Yes, sir. Then in De- 
cember, since the election, he ordered me off his place. I didn’t move 
right off, and next the order was to have me subscribed, [proscribed.] 
I said, ** I cannot get a home anywhere, any which way I go;” and he 
said, ‘** You cannot stop here.” And I ain’t got no home, anyhow, and 
J expect my family now is out of doors. He charged me $5 a day from 
the lst of January. 

(. Did he tell you so?—A. Yes; that is, he made the agent do it. 

(. Did his agent tell you?—A. Yes, sir; he came right to my door 
and told me so. 

@. What did bis agent say ?7—A. Hesays, “* You must leave the house, 
and get out of this house. I want it.” That was the first week in Jan- 
uary. 

(). What else did he say to you?—A. I told him I was going to take 
time, and said to him, ‘I am going to take time in leaving.” He says, 
** As long as you stay on the place from the Ist of Jaauary you have 
got to pay $5 a day.” If that is right I want to know it, because I can- 
not get a home anywhere; if I cannot get a home at Edgefield Court- 
House I cannot get it anywhere. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Are you paying $5 a day now ?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Is your father’s lease out ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ont the 31st of December ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who appointed you a deputy marshal ?—A. Mr. Beatty. I don't 
know his name, but it is at home, and [ ain’t got it here with me. 

Q. What sort of a paper is it?—-A. It is in two papers, one in print- 
ing from beginning to end, and one is writing on one side and writing 
and printing on the other. 

a What were your duties there 2A. I was just marshal. 

. What did you have to do as marshal ?—A. I was to keep peace— 
to ice no confusion. If there was any coufusion or tumult or any- 
thing I was to stop it. If there was anything of that kind I was to 
arrest them, and if I could not do that I was to go to camp for the sol- 
diers. 

(. Did you have any right to tell them where to put the box ?—A. 
That was what they told me at the court-house. 

(. What right had you to the box? You had the box on Monday.— 
A. No, sir; 1 never had that. They told me I had it to get a chance to 
get away to carry it to the poll. The manager did, because he didn’t 
feelit was right that he should have the box when he had the key. Mr. 
Merriweather, the democrat, had the key, and-Seber Merriweather, a 
republican, had the box. 

Q. Was that not right?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. But the democrat wanted to get the box and the key both ?—A. 
Yes, sir; and he did get it Tuesday morning. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: | 

@. Who said so ?—A. I saw him when he went into the door with it. 

«). Was not the republican poll-holder with him ?—A. No, sir. 

«. Was he by himself ?—A. By himself, with the other democrats. 

@. What sort of a man is Mr. Merriweather ?—A. How do you mean? 

(). Is he a respectable man or a bad man ?—A. He is a bad man. 

@. A bad man, is he?—A. Yes, sir; he don’t—I don’t know what to 
say about him 

(). Is he a thief?—A. I don’t know what that means. 

@. Does he steal?—A. No, sir; he don’t do that, as I knows on. I 
never have lived with him, but I have been living close to him. 

Q. Does he lie?—A. I don’t know, sir, about that. 

Q. At all events, you don’t have much faith in him?—A, No, sir; I 
don’t have none. 

@. You have not got much faith in any white people there at all?— 
A. Of course I have. 

@. Don’t you think they treat the blacks very badly ?—A. The white 
people? 

(). Yes.—A. Some of them do, and some of them don’t. 

Q. You voted ?—A. Yes, sir. — | 

(. How many voted at your box ?—A. I could not tell exantly to save 
my life, but there was ten to one. 

Q. Blacks ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The blacks were ten to one white man ?—A. Yes, sir; ten to one 
white man. 

Q. Was ita large vote?—A. Yes, sir; between four hundred and five 
hundred. 

(J. Troops were there?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What was the name of the precinct ?—A. Shaw’s precinct. 

Q. All voted ?—A. Yes, sir; every man that wanted to vote that day 
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that they thought was old enough. Mr. Miller was the man to challenge 
the votes, and many a white man voted there without giving bis name; 
just told the clerk, and said “ You know my name;” and there was some 
white people voted there that I didn’t know the names of, I am not able 
to think. 

(. Did they swear them?—A. Yes, sir; they swore some of them, 
and some they didn’t. 

Q@. They didn’t swear them all?—A. No, sir; they didn’t. 

@. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes, sir; 1 am sure of it, because I 
saw that. I was standing right there, and I saw them walk up and 
swear them that they did swear. There was not very many that they 
didn’t swear in. 

Q. Why didn’t you stop that?—A. I thought that was the super- 
visors’ business. 

Q. You didn’t think that was in your line?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there a colored supervisor there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. A white one, too?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they not interfere ?—A. Interfere with them men? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. 

Q. Neither the black nor the white man interfered ?—A. No, sir. The 
white men interfered with the black people, and the blacks didn’t inter- 
fere with the white people. 

@. Were there troops there?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And the troops were there to back them, too ?—A. Yes, sir; but 
they didn’t ask for no troops. They said that over fifty times. 
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COLUMBIA, NS. C., January 10, 1877. 

JOUN MARTINBOROUGH (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr, CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Edgefield village. 

@. How long have you resided there?—A. Very nearly two years. 

@. Where did you reside prior to going to Edgefield ?—A. In New 
York City. 

Q. Of what State are you a native?—A. New York. 

@. What official connection did you have with the election in Hdge- 
field County last fall?—A. I was manager of the election. 

Q. At what precinct ?—A. Box No. 2, Edgefield village. 

@. You may go on and state what occurred at that box on the day of 
the election. 

The WITNESS. Shall I state what occurred the day after the election 
also? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; commence that date or farther back than 
that, if anything special occurred. 

A. Before the election there was considerable threatening and con- 
siderable intimidation going on, and on the day previous to the election 
the commissioners gave me the box and told me to hold the polls at the 
school-house there, and the democratic manager endeavored ,to take 
the box away from me, but didn’t prevail. 

Q. Now, how did he endeavor to take it away from you?—A. He 
came and abused me, and drew his pistol, and so on. 
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~ By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who was he?—A. M. A. Markart. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Go right on.—A. On the afternoon of the 6th I went to the schoon 
house, where the voting was to take place, and erected a railing there 
to keep the voters in front of the boxes, so that they could go right in 
the door and deposit their tickets in the box. That night about seven 
o'clock about three hundred white men came from the country on horse- 
back, and went over there by the school-house aud arranged themselves 
there and built fires and had a tent. They were armed with pistols 
and guns, and there was a wagon with guns there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Did you see it?—A. I saw it. 
@. You saw the wagon with guns?—A. I saw the wagon with guns. 
@. How many ?—A. The wagon was full; I don’t know how many 
guus were in it. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Go right on with your statement.—A. I heard, toward night, that 
ane had broken down the railing I had built in the school-house and IL 
went to see. It was a dark night and raining, so I knew they could not | 
tell J was a colored man, and I walked among them and I looked in the 
scbool-bouse window, and I saw the railing, and I thought that the rail- 
ing was broken down, and I went then to the door, where I could see bet- 
ier, and I saw that it was broken down; and I went back to the United 
S ates marshal, the commissioner, and told him about it, and be said he 
would do something ; I don’t know what he did. In the morning about 
bal’ past five I and the other republican manager went over there, and 
the outside of building was crowded with men, and they had a fire and 
had a tent there. } : 
@. White men ?—A. White men. They were cursing and going on 
and abusing and cursing shamefully every notable republican that they 
knew of. We went in the building and we found that crowded; and 
they had a fire in there, and some were lying down on the floor and 
sowe sitting down. As soon as we went in a good many of them hol- 
lered, ‘‘ Here goes the radicals with the box.” There I saw M. A. Par- 
menter, Olando Sheppard, acting United States supervisor, and many — 
other white men. And I asked the gentlemen to allow me room to re- 
erect this railing, and they cursed and went on and said, ‘* No, you” 
shan’t do it;” and some of them circled around me with pistols, bladg- — 
eons, and sticks and everything else, cursing and abusing me. Well, I 
spoke to Markart, the democratic supervisor, and he talked indiffer- 
ently, as if he didn’t care whether it was built or not. Then we spokes 
to Mr. Sheppard, and Sheppard he would do nothing. ‘ig 


By Mr. Merrion: i 


@. Who is Shepard ?—A. Olando Sheppard, United States supervisor 
there ; and after a while we managed to get them out, and I told them, — 
‘* Well, gentlemen, if you don’t intend to let me go on and re-erect this — 
railing [ will go away with the box.” I just told them that, but at the 
same time I had no idea of doing it, thinking I might get them out so 
as to fix the railing. Well, they went out, and with the assistance of 
the republican manager and one or two other men | got the railing up. 
About that time—it was about five minutes of six—I swore the clerk, 
and the polling commenced. . There were only three colored men there; 
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that was myself and the other republican manager, and Harris, United 
States deputy marshal, I think he is. 

Well, the democrats voted there, about three hundred of them, all 
that were around the house, and then about that time they went out and 
mounted their horses and surrounded the house and hollered, and there 
was shooting going on, and the democrats came in to vote, and we swore 
them, ten at a time, and they voted. The majority of the managers of 
the election had selected a clerk of their own, and the democrats they 
wanted a clerk, and for quiet’s sake I gave them‘a clerk also—two 
clerks. Well, they went on voting, and a great many of the democrats 
~ who had voted they came back and wanted to vote again. I said, 
“ Well, you have voted before,” and a lot of the other men around there 
said, ** These men have not voted and they shall vote,” and I could not 
say anything amongst those men, so I had to let them doit. They 
drew their pistols out and their clubs, and were cursing and abusing 
me, and a great many said that they would do this, that, and the other 
thing, and I had to let it go on. I asked them their names and they 
would not tell me; they would go to the democratic clerk and whisper 
their names to him. I[ don’t know how many white men did repeat. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Can you tell us a few of them ?—A. I cannot tell you how many 
did repeat ; most all of them repeated. 

Q. Give us a few of the men.—A. I don’t know their names, as I am 
a new comer in Edgefield; only been there about two years. A great 
many of them live away back in Dark Corner, about forty or fifty miles 
from the village. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Can you give the committee an idea of the number of white men 
who repeated, as you have here stated ?—A. At that box? 

. Yes.—A. I think at that box there was about, I should say, one 
hundred and seventy-five repeated. 1 cannot tell how often they re- 
peated though. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you mean to say that they repeated at that time ?—A. I say 
that they repeated. They voted the first time; of course they were 
allowed to do that; and a little later in the day they would come again 
and vote, and so on and so on. I cannot tell how often they repeated. 
They spoke secretly to the clerk and gave him their names—some of 
them did, and they would come and give another name, an assumed 
tame. Some of them I would ask them where they lived and if they 
were residents of the place sixty days before the election. They would 
not tell me, and they says ‘ None of your business ;” and they drew 
their pistols and cursed me and said, “ You damned negro radical, you 
ain’t got no business to ask a white man such questions ;” and the dem- 
ocrats standing by would say, “‘ You needn’t answer,” and tell me 
* Don’t ask another question or I will hit you with this club,” or “I 
will shoot you with this pistol.” By nine o’clock the white men stopped 
voting, and I think the first colored man that voted was this United 
States marshal. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. State how matters were carried on there during theremainder of the 
day.— A. A great many of the colored men came up about nine o'clock ; 
I don’t know what hour it was, but I think it was about nine o’clock ; 
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and then the white men on horses, tbey surrounded the house and 
backed their horses up tothe doors and the windows and at every place 
where the colored people could come in to vote. 

Q. With their horses’ heads out?—-A. With their horses’ heads out 
and the rumps of their horses in the door, and as the colored men came 
up to vote they would curse them and beat them with clubs. That I 
saw myself as I stood right in front of the door, and I could look out of 
the windows and see it. The United States marshal, Mr. Beatty, was 
there, and I told him about it, and spoke to Shepard. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Who was Beatty ?—A. I don’t know anything about him, only I 
know he was Beatty; that is all ; and I spoke to him about it and talked 
to Shepard and some other men who were there, and they did nothing 
until late in the day. The soldiers came, and they went through her 
windows and went out through the doors and made way for the coloted 
men to go and vote, and as they came to vote, ten at a time, Shepiard 
would ask them all sorts of frivolous questions. He would ask old men, 
eighty years old, if they were twenty-one. And white men previous 
to that had come in and voted in some of the colored men’s names, 
and when the colored men gave their names they would say, ‘* Well, God 
damn you, you have voted before, you sha’n’t vote,” and then they would 
resort to the list of names, and probably there were tbree, four, or five 
hundred men had voted, and they had to go back through all the list; 
they were losing time, and that was what they were after, and they 
would find this name and say, “Damn you, you voted before ; you sha’n’t 
vote again ;” and I said to the colored men, ‘‘If you have not voted, 
somebody has voted in your name.” 

Now and then they would let one vote, but they would generally — 
turn them out. I could not do anything. They had me completely 
under theirthumb. A great many as they came in to vote took their 
tickets away from them and gave them forged tickets. The republican 
tickets were red, and these men could not read or write, and they would 
think it was all right, and they would vote it. They would take the 
republican ticket away from them and give them a democratie ticket, 
except a few of the colored men, and they would not let them take their 
tickets away from them. 

As they voted they would pass outthrough thewindow. That manner 
of doing things continued until quite late in the day. The colored men 
outside were threatened and abused in all sorts of fashion, and they 
would not allow them to vote. When the polls closed, I think there 
were about nine hundred of those colored men had not got an opportu- 
nity to vote, simply because the democrats would not let them vote, and 
they beat them away, and if they did get a chance to come up and 
vote they asked all sorts of frivolous questions, simply to retard them, 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. To take up the time ?—A. To take up the time. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. What was the condition of affairs in the town of Edgefield on the 
night after the election ?—A. There were many white men about there 
dressed in red shirts, drunk, cursing, and abusing. 

(). You can state whether they macea great deal of noise, or whether 
they fired off their guns.—A. They did, and they fired off their guns. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Were they riding backwards and forwards ?—A. Riding back- 


Z 
; 


wards and forwards, hollering for Hampton. Why, times had been so 
turbulent there that I had to stay in the house quite a time; I feared to 
go out. In fact, I received—men have told me, but I suppose that is not 
relevant. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. lt is relevant if democrats have told you anything.—A. No; not 
democrats; they didn’t tell me. 

(). If there is any other fact that you desire to state to the committee, 
to which I have not called your attention specially, you can do so.—A. 
I can tell you what occurred after the election. 

@. Very well; do so.—A. Well, [ think it was on the day after, or the 
second day after, the election, on the 8th or 9th—and on the evening of 
the election, after the polls were closed, a great many men gathered 
around me there, where the managers were, around the box, and one 
fellow came to me and says 

Q. A white man?—A. Yes, sir; a white man—John Swaringen—a 
notorious fellow, and he says to me, “ Don’t you wanta drink of whisky?” 
I says, ‘* No; I don’t drink;” and he says, ‘I have got a good demijohn 
of whisky behind here.” Says I, ‘No; [am busy now, Mr. Swaringen; 
don’t bother me; I want to count these votes.” Swaringen went off to 
Olando Shepard; and another fellow came up and says to me, “ You 
damned radicals beat us at this box.” He savs, “If you want to make 
some money, you just throw out the radical votes, and count in the 
democrats.” Says I, “No, sir.” 


By Mr. Curistrancy: 


@. That was said in a low tone of voice?—A. Yes, sir; he just dis- 
charged it right in my ear. LI said, “ No, sir,” loud; and some other 
white men about there, they looked up. This fellow hunched me—this 
white man—and I went on counting the votes; and they staid around 
there annoying us until about one o’clock or half past one in the morn- 
ing; and then we got through counting the votes. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


_ . State the condition of affairs the day after the election, or any time 
after the election.—A. O, after that, I heard, and L knew a great many 
colored men were being abused and turned from their places of employ- 
ment, and so on, and the democrats went about the streets 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How did you know it ?—A. Because they told me so. 
@. We have told you half a dozen times not to tell what they told 
you.—A. I know some of them have been discharged. 
Q. Of vour own knowledge ?—A. I know they had to Jeave their places. 
' Lam a practitioner at the Edgefield bar, and they made application to 
‘me. 

Q. You are a lawyer?—A. Yes, sir; I was admitted to the Edgefield 
bar, and was examined by some of the democratic lawyers, Norris and 
_ Abney and Rainey. Many of them have since been robbed of their 
goods and personal property. Many of them made application to the 
trial-justices there, but most of them are democrats, and, in fact, all of 
them are. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY ; 


Q. The trial-justices?—A. Yes, sir; and they gave them no redress, 
A great many of them had their personal property, which was exempt 
from attachment, taken for their debts, and many of them were turned 
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out in the streets, and they would apply to their colored friends about 
there to relieve them, and some of their friends were living on white 
men’s places, and the white men would tell them that if they relieved 
any of them they would kick them off their places. One man came to 
me to attend to his case for him, before John Edson-—this colored man 
went before this trial-justice Edson, and told him what 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Were you there ?—A. I was there. He told me what this Broad- 

water had did to him. It appears that this man had owed Broadwater 
a debt, of $24, I think it was, and Broadwater took three bales of this 
man’s cotton——— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That was the allegation ?—A. That was the allegation—to Au- 
gus:a, and sold it to get that $24; and this matter was-adjusted some-_ 
how or another in Augusta; and after this colored man came back. 
Broadwater threatened to shoot or to kill him; and that was the case he 
was going before the justice about; and Broadwater followed him to 
his house and shot in the window at him, and the man had the balls in 
his hand. He went and made a complaint to the justice, and the jus- 
tice said to him, ‘‘ I cannot attend to this case.” He went to Rainney, 
and Rainney said he would issue a warrant for him, and the thing has 
not been done; and that was last Monday. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How many men voted at box No. 2?—A. I don’t know how many 
did vote there, but I think there were about, somewhere near fifteen 
hundred. 

@. How long would it take a man to vote ?7—A. The democrats, it 
took them no time to vote. All they had to do was to be sworn, to 
give their names, and deposit their tickets. 

(. Well, how long did it take them to vote ?—A. Only about three 
seconds, after being sworn; and they would swear ten of them at a 
time. 

Q. They voted about fifteen a minute, and it would take a white man ~ 
about three seconds to vote ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think they would vote twenty a minute ?—A. Well, yes, 
sir. 
Q. Did you vote twenty a minute ?—A. No; I don’t know exactly 
about twenty a minute. I could not vote twenty a minute. 

(. Well, say how many you can vote in a minute.—A. After they 
were sworn and gave their names, I should think they could vote 
twenty in a minute. 

Q. I just want to get your idea of how many you could vote in a— 
minute, swearing and all. —A. The Swearing and all ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Depends entirely upon how rapidly the men come into 
the room to be sworn. 

. Well, as rapidly as they did come in.—A. Ten came in at a time, 
and I would swear ten men. 

Q. Just give us an estimate of how many men you could vote in a 
minute.—A. I think I could do that in about three minutes, 1 should 
think. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
(. Three minutes to what ?—A. To ten white men after being sworn. 
By Mr. MERRION : K 
Q. But swearing and all; I want to know about both. I just want 
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your estimate of how long it would take you to swear them and vote 
them?—A. About four minutes. 

et many negroes voted at that box ?—A. How many colored 
men ? 

@. Yes.—A. I don’t know exactly how many did vote. 

Q. Well, give us an idea.—A. I think there were about five hun- 
dred; I should think about that. 

Q. Not exceeding that number?—A. Well, I don’t give that accu- 
rately; that is simply a rough guess. 

Q. Well, that is about the number, is it?—A. I say between six hun- 
dred and five hundred and fifty. 

Q. Not exceeding that number?—A. I don’t know—— 

Q. How many white men voted at that box 7?—A. Well, I think there 
were—I told you a great many of them repeated. 

Q. Well, 1 am coming to repeating directly ; how many white men 
fairly voted at that box ?—A. I think there were eight or nine—between 
seven and eight hundred votes polled there by white men. 

@. The vote polled at that box was between seven and eight hundred 
of white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. About bow many do you say repeated ?—A. I think about one 
hundred and seventy-five repeated. 

@. How do you know they repeated ?—A. I remember them; I knew 
that they had voted before, a good many of them. I expected that; I 
had heard something about that before. The voting commenced, and I 
noticed them closely, and a great many of them that voted when they 
went out, | would see them from the window or the door change their 
coats and their hats with others. 

Q. Did you see them do that ?—A. I saw them dothat. They would 
come there with their hats pulled down over their eyes and their coat- 
collars turned up, and their pantaloons in their boots. 

(). You saw all these things being done in the yard ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
saw them in the yard through the windows all around me, and through 
the door in front; and they would come in with their hats down over 
their eyes, and they would say, “I want to vote;” and I says to them, 
“Take off your hat;” and they didn’t want to do that, and some of them, 
when I said “Take off your hat,” they walked out of the window and 
went out; and some of them I knew. 

Q. They were not all strangers to you?—A. Not all of them. 

Q. Give us the names of as many as you remember that voted 
twice.—A. I saw Blackwell | 

(). Give us his Christian name.—A. I don’t know his Christian name; 
John Blackwell and another one; they were twins. 

Q. Was it John or the other one that repeated ?—A. I don’t know 
whether it was Jobn or the other brother. They were so near alike I 
cannot tell them apart. 

_Q. Give the name of another one.—A. Joe Wise; lives about Pine 
House somewhere. 

@. Give us another one.—A. John Swaringen. 

QQ. Well, give me another one.—A. There was another one named 
Strom. 

(). What is his given name ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, mention another.—A. And one named Shepard ; I don’t 
know what his surname is; and there were many others. 

Q. Now, if I understand you correctly, those men would come in and 
vote at one time regularly, and as they were entitled to do by law, then 
they would go out and change their appearance and come back and ask: 
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% vote again in another name?—A. They would come back to vote, 
and I asked them what their name was, and they—— 

Q. And yor let one hundred and seventy-five of them repeat that 
way ?—A. I could not help myself, the democrats were so threatening. 

@. Did you bring it to the attention of the board of poll-holders ?— 
A. The republican manager, and the democratic manager, they all 
knew it; and the supervisor, Shepard, knew it. 

@. Did.you raise the question 7?—A. I did. 

@. And they decided that they had a right to vote ?—A. No; they 
didn’t. 

Q. They just voted without any right ?—A. They just voted without 
any right. 

Q. Well, you say the democratic supervisor was winking at it?— 
A. The democratic supervisor, he connived at it. 

Q. And the democratic poll-holder did likewise?7—A. He did like- 
wise. 

@. And the two republican poll-holders, and the republican super- 
visor, and the republican marshal, they assented to it because they 
were afraid to do otherwise? don’t know any- 
thing about the marshal—I can tell you what the republican supervisor 
did. He dissented to it; so did the republican managers kick against 
it, but the democrats prevailed. 

@. How did it happen that you saw this and nobody else saw it 7— 
A. I told you that they all saw it. I know that the republican super- 
visor saw it, and the other republican manager saw it, and the repabli- 
can marsbal saw it, and everybody else about there saw it. 

@. How long have you been living at Edgefield ?—A. For nearly two 
years. 

(. What is your business?—A. A practitioner at the Hdgetield bar. 

Q. What office do you hold ?—A. None atall. — 

(). Have you ever been a candidate tor office ?—A. Never Bene & can- 
didate for anything. 

Q. You could see out, as you have described to us—you could see the 
whole crowd, and what was going on outside the door ?7—A. I could see 
almost everything that was “going on outside; [ could see through the 
door out in front, and through the windows to the right and to the left 
ofme. , 

Q. Was not the door shut in front of you?—A. No, sir; the men had 
to come through the door to vote. | 

(. Didn’t they open the door and let them in ten at a time ?—A. Yes, 
sir. But how long would it be shut? Only when the white men were 
voting, and they could vote in a very little time, and go right out. 

Q. Other witnesses have sworn that the door was opened and shut 
to let ten in at a time—A. Yes, sir; ten let in at a time. 

@. Could you see what was going on in front of the door ?—A. I could 
see what was going on through the windows. There was a door in~ 
front and windows on each side, and I could look through the windows 
and see everything that was going on in front of the door—through the | 
window to the right or the left—and I could see what was going on in 
front of the door. I could see men on the steps in front of the door — 
from the windows. : 

(. And you say there was six or seven hundred negroes that did not 
vote?—A. More than that. 

q. More than that?—A. Between nine and ten hundred didn’t vote. 

@. Do you say they couldn’t vote?—A. They couldn’t vote. I heard — 
them complain about it. They came in from the country, nearly three 
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or four miles from the village, and I think there were about six or seven 
hundred of them from out of the village that attempted to vote and 
didn’t succeed. There was a list of them taken. 

Q. Who took that list?—A. Some folks about there, just for curiosity. 

@. Did you help ?—A. No; I didn’t help; I just saw it going on. I 
took no hand in it. 

@. Who did it?—A. It was going on, I think, at Cain’s house. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Well, sir, you may stand aside. 

The WitNEss. Is there anything more? 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. If you desire to state anything further, you may do so.—A. After 
that General Butler had some colored men come into his office there—— 

@. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I know that 1 
saw them going there, and men they would go there, and they say—— 

@. You need not state what they said.—A. Well, they made afti- 
davits—— . 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state thaf. 


PARIS SIMKINS—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
PaRis SIMKINS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Edgefield Court- House. 

@. How long have you resided there ?—A. I was born and raised near 
the Court-House. 

@. What is your age ?—A. Twenty-seven years old. 

@. To which political party do you belong ?—A. To the republican 
party, sir. 

@. Did you take any part in the last political canvass in Edgefield 
County ?—A. I did not take much part, sir, simply from the fact 

@, You can go on and state what came under your own observation 

- during the canvass prior to the day of the election.—A. Well, it was my 

intention, of course, to take an active part in that campaign, in the can- 
vass, but I knew that it was unsafe for me to do so. In addition to the 
violent demonstrations on the part of the democrats that I witnessed 
myself, | was informed by a member of the democratic club that one 
thousand dollars had been offered to have me killed. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Who was he? 


| By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. State what information you have in regard to that.—A. That is 
the information, sir; be came to me and informed me that $1,000 had 
been offered in the club of the democratic party to have me killed, and 
mentioned my name, and Lawrence Cain’s, and H. N. Bowie. That man 
was George Weaver. 

Q. A white man ?—A. No, sir; a colored man, but a member of that | 
democratic club; and, of course, after I received that information, that 
caused me to use a great deal of diligence, at least of precaution. Be- 
lieving that the threat would be carried out, of course I did not canvass 
the county, or didn’t make any effort to canvass the county. 

(. I will ask you, had you considered it safe to do so, would you have 
canvassed the county 7?—A. I certainly would have done so. 
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Q. Well, proceed.—A. Well, I made an effort to vote, at least, on the 
day of election. I made several unsuccessful attempts to vote the re- 
publican ticket. 

Q. Before coming to the day of the election, I will ask you if you 
were present on the day when Governor Chamberlain went to Edge- 
field to make a speech. I think it was the 12th of October.—A. Yes, 
sir; I was at that meeting. 

Q. You may state what came under your own observation at that 
meeting.—A. Well, early that morning large crowds of republicans 
were coming into the town, and also large crowds of democrats came in 
mounted, with side-arms and red shirts on; they were coming in from 
every direction, yelling. Just before the republican committee of ar- 
rangements proceeded to the stand with the governor, these democrats 
were ahead, they came to the stand first, and as we came to the stand 
General Butler and General Gary; and several democrats whose names 
J don’t recoliect just now, entered the stand, or at least mounted the 
stand, just about the same time that Governor Chamberlain and Sena- 
tor Cain, who was the chairman on the part of the republicans, mounted 
the stand; and my recollection is that General Butler was the first 
party to address the meeting. Of course I cannot recollect exactly 
what he said, but any way, he congratulated the people that he had the 
privilege of meeting so many persons and so on; but it was a republi- 
can meeting, and I know the fact that he had not been invited upon the 
stand. 

He got up and said, he and General Gary both, that they intended to 
be heard at that meeting. General Gary, I recollect particularly, said 
that if some member of the republican party did net get up and state 
that the democrats should have an equal division of time, he would not 
be responsible for the consequences, for what might follow. 

Senator Cain, who was the chairman of the republican party, was 
acting chairman of the meeting, and he made an effort, after General — 
Gary had concluded making these remarks, to call the meeting to order. 
General Gary stated that they did not want any chairman. Of course 
he desisted, Cain did; he did not say anything more, and General Gary 
went on to address the meeting, and said they didn’t want any chairman 
of the meeting. 

Governor Chamberlain and Senator Cain and several others had a 
kind of consultation for a moment, and I think, if my memory serves 
me correctly, that Governor Chamberlain advised them that it would 
be best for the republicans to concede to the demands of the demo- 
crats, and allow them to have part of the time; and, of course, that 
concession was made, not willingly, but made because they knew that 
if it was not made, or at Jeast they thought, that if it was not made, 
that there would be bloodshed; and I believe myself that if they had 
not yielded there would have been bloodshed. . 

Well, Governor Chamberlain got up, after the republicans finally con- 
sented, at least after they yielded to the demand, and made a statement, 
and the statement was that he never did swerve from meeting the dem- 
ocrats; he was willing at any time and at all times to meet them, and, 
so far as he was concerned, if it had been left to him personally, he would 
have cheerfully consented to have them speak at the meeting, but, of “ 
course, he was only an invited guest there himself, and the matter was 
entirely for the committee of arrangements to settle; that, of course, he 
did not feel that he could assume the responsibility of agreeing to any 
such proposition ; but he, having got up and stated that, after he had 
conferred with others and they had agreed that the democrats should 
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have half of the time, he made a proposition. His proposition was that 
there should be four speakers, two from the democratic party and two 
from the republican party; and that proposition, of course, was acqui- 
esced in by the democrats who were present. | 

Governor Chamberlain then proceeded to address the meeting. He 
was the first speaker, of course. He proceeded without being intro 
duced by the chairman or anybody else—just got up and commenced 
making a speech, and the meeting never was called to order. He spoke 
probably about—of course he had half an hour—but I don’t think he 
spoke over twenty minutes. I know while he was speaking be was 
cursed and jeered, and a great many things said to him that of course 
I cannot remember, such as “ Where is McDevitt, the defaulting county 
treasurer?” and * How about the Blue Ridge scrip ?” and ‘‘ How about . 
the Hamburgh massacre?” Of course it was known that he had made 
statements of that affair. General Butler and all were there, and they 
watched him to repeat it, I suppose. They asked him about the Ham- 
burgh massacre. Of course he proceeded on with his speech, though. 

During his speech General Gary, who was sitting in the rear of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, said, ‘‘ By God, you shall not tell them damned lies; 
you shall tell the truth.” Governor Chamberlain turned to him and 
said,  [ will teil the truth -as I understand it;” and I recollect that 
General Butler remonstrated with General Gary several times. 

Q. During the progress of that meeting ?—A. During the progress 
of Governor Chamberlain’s speech. General Gary appeared to be irri- 
tated and excited, and showed a disposition to interfere with Chamber- 
lain while he was speaking; and I recollect hearing General Butler tell 
Gary to be quiet and allow the man to speak. Iam satisfied he sat per- 
fectly quiet, because he said he was to speak himself, and what he had 
to say be could say it while he was speaking, but General Gary said to 
Butler, ‘“‘ By God, I propose to do as I please; you can manage your 
part and L will manage my part.” 

After Chamberlain spoke I think General Butler followed him; I am 
quite sure he did. Mackey spoke next, and Gary followed. I diduw’t 
stay at the meeting any longer. I got away as soon as I could conven- 
iently go away without being noticed. I would have gone away right 
at the moment, but I was afraid, actually, to just get up and march’ 
away from the meeting, because they were all around, and I was afraid 
that I would have some violence done me if I attempted to leave the 
meeting. I was there, and I had to get away as best I could. 

@. About what number of mounted democrats were present at that 
meeting ?—A. At that meeting I suppose, sir, there were about not © 
less than twelve or fifteen hundred; 1 don’t pretend to state actually 
the number. 

Q. Did you attend any other republican meeting during the canvass ? 
—A. One, there at the court-house. 

Q. That was, comparatively, a quiet meeting 1—A. Yes, sir; it was 
conducted under different auspices entirely. 

Q. That was after the soldiers were there ?—A. That was after the sol- 
diers were there, and there were deputy United States marshals on the 
ground ; or, at least, the United States commissioners was there, and it 
was understood, generally, that order was to be preserved. 

Q@. I will ask you if the democrats, on that occasion, did not come up 
with a large number of arms, and surround or nearly surround the stand, 
and yell?—A. Yes, sir; on that occasion I remember distinctly, that 
during the progress of the republican meeting General Butler rode up 
to where Colonel Low was, who was chief marshal of the day, and had 
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some consultation with him. I saw him confer with Colonel Low. 
Of course I could not say what passed between them, but in a few min- 
utes he rode and while this conversation was going on this body 
of democrats were down the road about two hundred and fifty yards, I 
suppose, from the republican meeting, in line, waiting until General 
Butler returned, apparently. General Butler went back to head this 
column and proceeded on with them, coutinued the march, and just 
marched right around the republican stand, and just as soon as they 
came near the stand they commenced yelling. 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. O, they were certainly armed, sir; I saw 
numbers with two pistols on. 

Q. Strapped around them ?—A. Strapped around them; and several 
parties I’saw with sixteen-shooters and Springfield rifles, or something 
of that kind, strapped around their shoulders, The went around the 
stand and yelled, and, of course, went around gradually, and then 
marched right off; and while they were going around the republicans 
yelled, too, and some of the democrats in this party appsared to be very 
much excited about it, and several drew their pistols and were making 
an effort, it struck me, to shoot some member of the republican party ; 
and I recollect distinctly that General Butler on that occasion galloped 
up and down the line to keep them quiet. I remember that a man had 
a pistol out and was pointing directly at a colored man, and General 
Butler galloped up to him and made him put up his pistol, and he passed 
on- | 

In about half an hour after that General Butler came back to the 
Sstand—I think he was accompanied by two or three members of his 
party; they rode up to the stand quietly and staid there for some time 
listening to the speeches. I think Hayne, the secretary of state, was 
speaking at the time. Hayne referred to him in some way, or at least 
thanked him for sparing his life on a former occasion; stated to the 
meeting that he was spared at the last Edgefield meeting through the 
instrumeitality or etfortsof General Butler on that occasion to preserve 
the peace, and he thanked him right then and there. General Butler 
addressed the speaker and seemed to regard that as a kind of reflection 
upon him; didn’t seem to take it as the speaker meant it, but as thongh 
he regarded it as kind of reflection, and he wished to be heard in reply, 
of course. Hayne assured him that be meant no reflection upon him at 
all; that he meant exactly what he said; that. he was sincere in the 
statement. Any way, General Butler urged that he had the right to 
speak, and he addressed Senator Cain, would he be allowed to speak, 
and Cain told him that it was a republican meeting, and no joint dis- 
cussion had been agreed upon, and consequently he was compelled to 
refuse to grant the request. He staid there a few moments and rode 
off. There was nothing further at that meeting. 

The only other meeting in the county that I attended—and I cannot 
Say exactly that you would consider it a meeting, but any way in our 
county convention to send delegates to the State convention for the par- 
pose of nominating the governor and State officers, | remember on that 
occasion several mounted democratic clubs came into town and yelled 
around town and came up in the court-house where we were holding the 
convention, and they expected, or at least they seemed to get up a dis- 
turbance; they showed signs of violence, and exhibited their pistols, 
and so on, and finally demanded time to be heard, demanded time to 
speak in that convention. 

I made a speech in the convention, and just at the conclusion of my 
speech the democrats, who were just outside of the bar, inside of the 
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hall—they called loudly, ““Shepard! Shepard! Shepard!” He got up 
and stated he did not think at that time that he would speak; he had 
nothing exactly to say; that he could reply to some point that I had 
made and successfully, and further on during the day he would speak ; 
which made it, of course, in the afternoon. 

@. Well, did you see any other violent demonstration by the demo- 
crats, prior to the day of the election, around the country, or through 
the town, or anything of that sort?—A. Well, no, sir; I did not go in 
the country much; those are about the only violent demonstrations that 
I couid tell about, I think. 

@. Now, coming down to the night preceding the election, tell us 
the condition of your town on that night.—A. Well, the night preced- 
ing the election the democrats commenced coming in about sundown, I 
suppose, and I think they werecoming inall night. I could bear them yell- 
ing; as they would come in on the different roads they would be yelling, 
and I know there was quite a large body of them encamped within two 
hundred yards of my own house, and they were yelling off and on all 
night. 

(. Now come down to the day of the election and state to us what 
you observed on that day.—A. Well, on the day of the election, of 
course, when I went to the polls to box No. 1, that was the court-house 
box—— 

Q. What time was that?—A. That was in the morning, I suppose 
about eleven o’clock. Of course, I could not get anyways near the box; 
it was surrounded by men on horseback, who were evidently determined 
to stay there; they were not there for the purpose of voting, becanse I 
did not see them dismount; they were just standing there as if they 
were sentinels, and it was impossible for a man to 

@. Were their horsemen faced out or in ?—A. Well, they were faced 
in different directions. 

(. Did they stand with the horses’ heads toward the court-house, or 
with the horses’ rears toward the court-house?—A. Some of the horses 
in the front of the court-house were in that direction, and I know well 
enough when republicans—from twenty to thirty would be coming in to 
vote, they would all turn in front of them as if they were ready to re- 
ce've a charge, or expected one. 

@. Well, go on.—A. Of course, knowing my life had been previously 
threatened, I felt that it was unsafe for me to remain there, or to attempt 
to vote. I knew that they would have a good opportunity to kill me, 
being in the crowd there, and of course it would never be known who 
did it, and I was afraid to attempt to vote at that box on that account; 
I was afraid to go through the crowd, and if I had made up my mind 
to go through the crowd I thought that there would certainly be some 
attack made upon me, and of course | would have resented it and I 
would have been killed in the disturbance, and others might have been 
injured too. 

So I went away and went to the other box, and I found it impossible 
to get anywhere near that box at all, because they were all around the 
box, and there was a great crowd of republicans; the largest body of 
republicans went to that box, and they were ahead of me; I was behind 
them all, and I could not get in at all. 

While I was going on my way to the school-house box, making an 
effort to vote, I saw several colored men who had been trying to ‘vote 
at that box, and they showed me where they had wounds inflicted upon 
them, and they were bleeding; said that those wounds had been just 
inflicted upon them at the box. They told me their names, but I don’t 
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recollect them now. Of course, 1 was going, but I felt it was very 
unsafe for me to do so. 

Q. You did not vote at either of the boxes?—A. I didn’t vote at 
either. 

Q. Did you make more than one attempt to vote at box No. 1?—A, 
No, sir; I didn’t make more than one attempt. I probably would have 
made an attempt to vote there, but I saw that the court-house steps, 
the place of entrance to that box, was literally jammed with men, and I 
knew it was about impossible for me to get up there. 

Q. White men and democrats ?—A. Yes, sir; and again they had a 
meeting organized, and there was speaking going on on the court-house 
steps. 

Q@. A democratic meeting?—A. A democratic meeting; and they 
were yelling nae and I felt the farther I got away from there the 
better it wou'd be for me. 

@. Do you know David Graham ?—A. I know him very well. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. TI cannot say exactly, but I 
have known him personally at least six or seven years. 

Q. Do you know what bis general reputation for truth is in the com- 
munity in which he resides; that is, hives the majority of the people, 
white and black, say about him ? er heard a man say 
that he would not believe Graham, if Giahehh told him anything. I 
think his reputation is as good as any man’s in the county, as far as I 
know. 

Q. Do you know William Dunlap ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know him. 

Q. Do you know W. J. Williams ?—A. Yes, sir; I know Wiley J. 
Williams; I presume that is the same man. 

(). That is the man.—A. He was the manager at one of the boxes at 
Edgefield ; I know him very well. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is?—A. Yes, sir; he is a very 
young man there and he has just become of age. I have heard no one 
speak of him against him. I regard him as being a perfectly truthful. 
man. 

Q. Do you know Judge Bowie?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you known him a number of years?—A. Yes, sir; I have 
known him ever since he came into the county. I think he came from 
Georgia into that county. : 

Q. Do you know what his reputation for truth is in that community ?— 
A. I think I do. 

Q. What is it—good or bad ?—A. I think it is good; I know it is good 
as far as my observation goes. 

@. Do you know Jesse Jones ?—A. Yes, sir; I have known wtih from 
a boy; I think I have known him from a small boy. 

. Do vou know what his reputation for truth in that community is? 

—A. Yes, sir; I think I do. 

(). What is it?—A. Well, it is good. The only time I ever have 
heard anything against his reputation for truth is here quite recently, 
and it appears ‘to erow out of the fact that he made two affidavits. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not refer to any particular transaction. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Among the people generally, white and black—the majority of 
them—what is his reputation with them ?—A. It is good, sir. 

Q. From what you know of his reputation for truth, would you be-— 
lieve him under oath ?—A. I certainly would, sir. 


@. Do you know Augustus Harris ?—A. Yes, sir. He lives within 
one hundred and fifty yards of me.. 
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Q. Do you know what his reputation for truth is in your community ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it—good or bad?—A. It is good, sir. I don’t think a 
man in the county would go to,him and tell him to his face that he 
would tell an untruth. I do not think a man in the county would do it. 
He is just that kind of aman. He is a straightforward man, so far as 
I know. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. You have stated the reputation of these men so far as you know 
it yourself; how do you know it ?—A. I think I know their reputation 
in the community. 

@. Do they have any reputation; are they of sufficient importance 
for people to talk about them at all?—A. I never heard them talked 
about very much. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. My business, sir ? 

@. Yes.—A. I have been a representative for four years, arepublican - 
representative for the county four years, and of course 

@. You are claiming to represent the county now in what is called 
the Mackey house ?—A. No, sir; I don’t represent the county; I am 
not claiming any seat. . 

Q:. You did not run at the late election ?—A. I ran, but of course the 
house has passed a resolution that there was so much fraud in the elec- 
tion in that county that it vitiated the election. I do not claim a seat 
in the house, not because I believe that the democrats succeeded fairly 
in that county, but because I don’t believe it would lead to anything 
but refusal, to make such a claim. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. If there is anything else, Mr. Simkins, that you desire to state, 
you may do so.—A. No, sir; I have no more. 
@. I will ask you if you know Capt. O. N. Butler, of Augusta 7—A. 
Yes, sir; I know him; he is brother of M. C. Butler. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
EvisHa 6. HARRtTs (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where doy ou reside ?—Answer. At Edgefield Court- House. 

A. How long have you resided there ?—A, I have lived there since 
1863... 

@. What is your age ?—A. I was born in 1846. 

(. Where were you on the day of the last election?—-A. I was at 
Edgefield Court-House, sir, in the village. 

(. What oftice, if any, did you hold at that time ?—A. I was county 
commissioner at that time, and member of the town council, and chair- 
man of the board of county commissioners for the last two years. 

q. You may state now anything that came under your observation 
on the day of the election and following the election.—A. My residence 
is about midway between the two polls there in the village, and I at- 
tempted to go several times—to go to one of those polls to vote, and 
seeing the armed crowd of white men riding up and down the streets ; 
and I saw a good many colored men who had been to each box and tried 
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to vote, and some of them came and showed me where they had been 
beaten over the head with pistols and sticks; and my brother was one 
that went up to one of the polls, poll No. 2, and he attempted to try to 
get to the polls to vote, and could nog® do it, and he came back and told 
me about it, and I thought then there were so many people from the 
country I would not attempt to try to vote any more until the evening. 

Well, I went out in the evening to attempt, to try to vote. Of course 

they crowded back the colored men so they would not let them vote only 
at one box—-at box No. 2, at the school-house. Most of the colored men 
that voted on that day voted there; they were not allowed to go to the 
court-house to vote. 
. Q. Did you go and try to vote at the court-honse ?—A. I started in 
the evening to go to the court-house to try. to vote, aud when I started 
to go to the court-house there was a very large crowd at box No. 2—a 
crowd of colored men, and they came along from there by my house go- 
ing up to the court-house to try to vote. I saw a crowd of white men 
putting spurs to their hors¢s, and they run them to get them to the 
court-house before these colored men, and when they got there they were 
there surrounding the court-house steps, and they would not let the col- 
ored men get to the box. I heard some one say that this box was for 
the white men, ‘‘ and you damned negroes cannot vote here at the court- 
house.” Of course it was late in the afternoon then, and they knew 
very well that they was there because they could not get a chance to 
vote at the school-house, and after they could not get to vote at the 
court-house they would not have a chance to vote at all, and there was 
betwixt seven and eight hundred there who, I suppose, could not get a 
chance to vote. That was very late in the evening, and they could not 
get to vote at any other place, only a very few of them. 

@. When you approached the court-house, state whether or not it was 
surrounded by white men.—A. When I attempted to go to the court- 
house the steps was surrounded, and the steps was crowded with white 
men, and I could not get up in there. It was very late in the evening 
when those men came there to the court-house from box No. 2. 

@. You went to the court-house, did you, at that time ?—A. Yes, sir; 
I went up to the court-house. I went within about one hundred yards 
of the court house, and I saw there was no chance of getting through, 
from the crowd I saw around the steps; and then it seemed to me that 
some of the white men were up on the steps speaking. . 

Q. Could you hear what they said?—A. No, sir. I could not tell you 
anything that they said. I could hear them speaking. 

Q. What did you hear any of the white men say ?—A. The only thing 
that I heard any one say, and I don’t know who it was said that, was, 
“ You damned niggers, you can’t vote here, this box is for the white 
men.” That was the amount of the words that I heard, but I don’t 
know who it was that I heard say it, but I heard them say that. I knew 
very well that I could not vote there. 

Q. What was the condition of the town the night before the day of 
the election as to being orderly or disorderly ?—A. It was very disor- 
derly, in my opinion, sir. I was right there; and about four o’clock 
they commenced coming in in squads—red-shirters—and yelling and 
cursing, and they kept up a continual firing at the two polling precincts 
during the whole night, and hollering and yelling so that we could not 
sleep any that night, being right there in the town, for the hollering, 
yelling, and firing. Every once in a while a squad would come up, and 
it seems to me about every ten or fifteen minutes they would fire off 
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their pistols or guns, or something of that sort, and then they would 
holler and yell. 

- Q. How was it on the day of the election ?—A. On the day of the 
election they kept up that same yelling and riding from box to box with 
sixteen-shooters, and some of them with their pistols buckled around 
them, and some had guns in their hands, and some had their guns 
strapped around their shoulders. 

Q. How was it on the night after the election @—A. Well, sir, it was 
about the same after the election. They kept up the yelling and firing 
off their pistols. The night after the election they came to my house, 
and the probate judge lived opposite to me, and I saw them rock his 
house the night after the election. 

Q. White men?—A. White men. I saw a crowd of them coming 
from box No. 2, and I saw them rock the judge’s house. 

Q. What is the name of the judge ?—A. Harrison M. Bowie, probate 
judge. 

(. It has been stated that the votes were canvassed on Friday after 
the election. Can you state whether or not there were armed men in 
town on Friday, the day when the votes were canvassed ?—A. Yes, sir, 
there was armed men in town on the day the votes was canvassed. 

(). State about tbe number, and how they acted.—A. Well, I don’t 
know positively about the number. I know there was armed men in 
town on that day, and it seemed to me a part of them would go out of 
town once in a while and others would come in, and in fact they did do 
it. There was a good crowd staid there pretty well all the time. I 
don’t know exactly the number that was there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Well, you can give us some idea, now.—A. Of course; I think 
there was at least one hundred, it seemed to me, for two or three days 
there after the election. 

(. Red-shirts ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Riding around there, drinking, drunk, and frolicking, and shoot- 
ing ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. On Friday after the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir; they were there, at least, about three 
days. 

_Q. Now, reflect and see if you are not mistaken about there being 
anybody there on Friday after the election.—A. I know they was there 
after the election; they was there three days, I know. 

Q. Are you sure of that ?—A. ‘Yes, sir. 

@. What makes you sure of it ?— A. Because I know they was there 
three days after the election, that crowd ; or, that is, a crowd staid there. 

Q. Who were they ?— A. T don’t know, sir. 

Q. You did not know them ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Well, you know there was a crowd there for three days 7—A. Yes, 
slr. 

Q. Don’t you think they staid there four days?—A. Probably they 
might have staid there four days. I know they was there three days. 

@. You said white men came in on the night before the election. You 
have not told whether or not any of the darkies came in on the night 
before the election; how about that ?—A. If there were any large lot 
of colored men came in, I don’t remember. I remember seeing one 
crowd—lI think I saw a crowd; I guess mout have been fifty men, or 
may be more; colored men came in the night before the election. 

@. Do you not know that there were several hundred colored men 
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came into Edgefield Court- House the night before the election ?—A, 
Not colored men. 

Q. Didn’t you see them have a big row at Cain’s house, drinking and 
frolicking ?—A. I was not at Cain’s house that night. 

@. You did not vote?—A. No, sir; I didn’t vote. My brother came 
out that morning and went to vote. I believe that the first colored man 
that voted there—it was at least four o’clock before any of them voted, 
so I heard, and they voted at box No. 2, and my brother, he was one of 
the first men that voted. He carried acrowd of colored men and voted 
them after the soldiers went to that box. / 

@. You were not there and you do not know anything about that of 
your own knowledge? sir; I was not there. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am interested in a farm there with 
my father. 

Q. What office do you hold?—A. Iam member of the board of county 
commissioners. 

Q. How long have you been so 7—A. Two years. 

Q. What oftice did you hold before that ?—A. I was a member of the 
town council. 

Q. How long?—A. I have been elected there—it is my third term 
there now, sir. 

. You hold two offices at once, then ?—A. Yes, sir. 

«. Do you hold any more offices than those ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Only two?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I suppose you take a great deal of interest in politics ?—A. No, 
sir; I don’t profess to bea politicianer or take a great interest in it, or 
anything of that sort. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know Jesse Jones ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him 1A. I have known Jesse Jones 
since I have been at Edgefield Court: House; since 1863. 

@. Do you kuow what his reputation is in your town, among your 
people?—A. Yes, sir; I have never heard anything disrespectful of 
Jesse Jones. 

Q. What is it—good or bad ?—A. He has a good reputation, sir, as far 
as I know on. I suppose the democrats don’t like him very well there. 

Q. He is an active republican politician, is he?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Is he an active republican ?—A. He is an active republican and 
stands up to his party, and I suppose that is about what the democrats 
have got against him; that’s why they were talking about him. 

Q. Do you know Jadge Bowie ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you known him ?—A. T have known Judge Bowie 
about two years. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is in the community ?—A. It is 
good, sir, as far as I know. I know the democrats don’t like him on 
account of bis polities. 

Q. Do you know W. J. Williams ?—<A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. I have known him for at 
least ten years. 

@. What is his reputation for truth in the community 7—A. His repu- 
tation is good as far as I know. 

Q. Have you heard anything against him?—A. No; I never heard 
any one say anything against him. . 

Q. Do you know David Graham ?--A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is in the community there ?—A, 
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It is good as far as I know; never heard anything against Graham more 
than the democrats don’t like him on account of his polities. 

Q. Do you know William Dunlap?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

. Don’t you know they call Jesse Jones a great rascal over there ?— 
A. The democrats do, but I don’t think they call him a rascal for any- 
thing only his polities. 

Q. Don’t you know that he is charged with perjury ?—A. No, sir; I 


don’t. 


(). Don’t you know that he was charged with perjury in open court 
by Judge Carpenter?—A. No, sir; I don’t. 

q. You never heard of it ?——-A. Don’t know as I ever did, sir. 

Q. Just think about it a minute.——A. I think, probably, | have heard 
of something-—may be about Jesse Jones—-something about two affida- 
vits, or something of that sort, between him and General Butler and 
Abney, or something of that sort. I never heard the truthfulness of it. 

. I don’t care anything about the truthfulness of it; I only just 
want to see if you had not heard of it.—A. Probably | might have 
heard of it. . 

@. You and Jesse are great cronies ?—A. No, sir; we are not par- 
ticularly cronies. 

@. What do the white people say of him there?—A. I have heard the 
white people say that the most that they.had got against him is on 
account of his politics. 

@. Then in reference to what you have said of these men, you gave. 
your opinion of them ?—A. Yes, sir; my own opinion—yes; that is my 
own opinion. 

Q. You have not heard anything about them at all, have you?—A. 
No, sir; not anything of their character being bad, or reputation, or 
anything of the kind. 

@. You don’t know what reputation is, do you?—A. I think I do, sir; 
I think I do know whether a man’s reputation is good or bad. 
 Q. Well, what is it?—A. I regard Jesse Jones and Graham—l have 
never heard any one say that they ever done anything that was mean, 
or anything of that sort. 

(). You never heard anything of that sort at all?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. You say that you have given your own opinion of their reputa- 
tion; I will ask you if that opinion is formed from what is said of them . 
in the community 7—A. Yes, sir 
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CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 11,.1877. 

HAMPTON FLETCHER (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Question. Where do you live?—Answer. Laurens Township. 
Q. What is your age?—A. About sixty-three. 
Q. What is your business?—A. Blacksmithing, sir; regularly. 
(). Did you vote at the late election 7—A.. Yes, sir; L did. 
(). What ticket did you vote?—A. L[ voted.the democratic ticket. 

S$ © VOL 11—4l 
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Q. How did you come to vote the democratic ticket; did any white 
men compel you to do it against your will?—A. No, sir; they did not. 
Q. Did you belong to a democratic club ?—A. I joined it—yes, sir. 

Q. You joined it?—A. Yes, sir; I had always been voting the radi- 
cal ticket before. 

@. You had always been a radical before this time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make any speeches during the last canvass ?—A. I did, 
sir. 

Q. From your county ?—A. Yes, sir; I went out through the county; 
I suppose I went to about some seven or eight mass-meetings. 

(}. Did many colored men in your county vote the democratic tick- 
et?—A. Yes, sir; a lot of them, a great many voluntarily, sir. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. I was at Laurens 
Village, sir. 

Q. Laurens Court-House ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you observe any intimidation on the part of colored democrats 
toward colored republicans ?—A. I did not. 

@. Did you see any white men do violence to them?—A. I did not; 
I was there trom seven o’clock until after four in the evening. 

Q. You were about the voting-place all the time 7—A. Yes, Sir. 

@. Do you know whether any ; colored democrats were intimidated by 
the republicans 7—A. Well, sir, there wasn’t any that I know of, more 
than this way: the persuasion, you know, of both parties in trying to 
get all the votes that they could get on each side. 

Q. Each trying to get all he could ?—A. Yes, sir; no insult, no way, 
at Laurens Village; it went off very quietly. 

(). Was a large vote polled ?—A. Yes, sir; a very large vote was got 
in the four boxes opened there. 

Q. Did you observe any intimidation in your travels through the 
country ?—A. I did not, where I went out in the campaign at all: no 
threatening. 

Q. Both “parties were active 7—A. Both parties were active; it ap- 
peared like the black people took a great deal of interest, and a great 
many of them have come over to the democratic club, to join and vote 
with them, and a good many of them was very anxious to join the club. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. When did you become a democrat ?—A. Well, about the first of 
last summer it was that I taken that opinion. 

(). I believe you stated that you are a blacksmith 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where do you cerry on your business?—A. About three miles 
above Laurens Court House, on the Greenville road. 

Q. How long have you been doing business there ?—A. Tver since 
emancipation ; it has been about nine years I have been settled there, 
sir. JI moved from Laurens Village there, sir; and have been ever 
since. 

(. Do you get the most of your work from the democrats or from the 
republicans ?—A. Well, sir, I get it from both. . 

Q. Which do vou get the most from 7—A. I can’t answer about that; 
it is pretty much divided. There is a good many democrats there and 
a good many republicans there, and I work for both parties ; it is pretty 
well divided. I couldw’t tell you hardly how the balance is, but it is 
pretty well divided. | 


| 
. 
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Q. Do the republicans go right on and give you work since the elec- 
tion ?—A. Yes, sir, they do; perfectly free ; no objection at ail. 

Q. They take their work to you just as they did when you were a re- 
publican 7—A. Regularly, sir; just all I can do; there is nothing said 
about that; they just bring me work—both parties. 

(. Did you hear the democrats say, during the canvass, to the repub- 
lieans that if they voted the republican or radical ticket they would not 
have any homes 7?—A. Well, sir, in this way: I will tell you, sir, in the 
campaign what the speeches was to the radical men, that we went out to 
try to influence them, to get them to go with us; we were all together and 
lived together, and thatthey should all vote together; butthey said if this 
election wentagainst them thatthey would not be able tosustain them like 
they had been ; but while they would like to keep them, at the same time 
that they would have to turn some of them off, even one-third of the 
labor; that they would have to make other arrangements; that they 
were going to hire democrats, and they were going to keep radicals, but 
that they were going to turn off some of them. That was about the 
most that was said. 

(. Did they not give the colored people to understand that if they 
had to turn off any they would keep those that voted the democratic 
ticket and turn off the leading radicals ?—A. O, yes, sir, if they had to 
turn off any; but they said that they would keep an equal chance of 
both ; but them that went with them that they would try to take care 
of them in particular. 

(). Did you see a good many companies of white men in the road 
there during the campaign ?—A. Yes, sir; a good many of them; and 
a good many black ones, too; but you didn’t ask me about that. 

(. Did you see any white men armed with pistols or guns ?—A. Well, 


now, both blacks and whites were pretty much alike about that; they 


have their little pistols in their pockets and around their waists, black 
and white both, but neither of them never drew a pistol. 

(Q. Where did you make speeches ?—A. At Cross Hill, sir. 

@. When did you make a speech at Cross Hill ?—A. 1 don’t know, sir, 
what time; I could not tell you about the time, sir. 

@. Were there a good many colored men out to the meetings ?—A. 
Yes, sir, there was a great many, and a great many took sides with me. 

@. State what kind of a speech you made to them.—A. What you 
may call a good speech. I thought it was better for us to try and do 
the best we could and to vote together. I didn’t want none of my color 
to vote against me. Really, I thought myself, sir, that we were doing 
right; that we were trying to have a better government, and have no 
disturbances, like it had been heretofore; because I know, in a great 
many places, that the colored people really got but very little protec- 
tion. I just came to the conclusion—we good old citizens came to the 
conclusion—to change our programme and to go with the white people 
of the country, and thought it better for both white and black; I thougbt 
so, and that was the very thing that I worked for. A great many of 
them sympathized with me, and said, ‘ Fletcber, you are right; 1 be- 
oe? that this is the course for us to. pursue; I think it will suit us to 

0 it” 

(. You said awhile ago that in many places the colored men had no 
protection. What protection did they need ?—A. Even now I am 
Speaking in this way; where they were many times engaged to work 
anywhere they suffered. Many times there was alittle neglect, maybe, 
and I didn’t consider that they had as much protection as they should 
have from their employers as they would if the matter was more agree- 
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able to their employers, and as they would if they were going right 
along with them without any difference. 

Q. You thought that their employers would treat them better if they 
all voted together 2—A. I thought so, sir, if they would do that and all 
go together in just one body, and I thought that we would all be better 
off in the country and all be more agreeable. 

(. Did it ever occur to you that the white people ought to go over to 
the colcred people ?—A. Some did. 

Q. Not many ?—A. There was right smart of them, sir, that had 
been voting with the colored people, voting with us, that went over and 
voted on the other side, and I thought that the white people had just as 
much right to do that as we had. 

@. Do you know anything about the killing of Cain Garlington 7—A. 
I heard something about that. | 

(. Do you know anything about it within your own knowledge ?—A. 
I do not. 

(). Did the white people tell you anything about it ?—A. I have heard 
blac k and white people both tell me. 

(. You do not know anything about that personally 7—A. No, sir; I 
dowt know particularly about it personally, only what I have heard. — 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). [ understood you to say that the white people said that they had 
been very much impoverished, and that they would not be able to em- 
ploy the next year as many men as they had in the past ?—A. Yes, sir; 
that they would not be able to employ as many. 

(. And if they could not employ all they would stand by their 
friends ?-—A. That they could not employ all, but they must go and do 
the best that they could, but they were obliged to make their farms 
smaller and cut off their farms and run less labor than they had been 
doing. 

q. And in that case they were going to stand by their friends first ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


STEPHEN NESBITT—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
STEPHEN NESBITT (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. Where do you live?—Answer. I live in Laurens County. 
At what place ?—A. I live near Clinton. 
How old are you 7—A. Twenty-three years old. 
What is your business ?—A. Daily occupation, farming. 
Where were you at the last election ?—A. In Clinton. 
. Did you vote that day ?—A. Yes, sir. 
What ticket did you vote ?—A. The democratic ticket. 

Q. Did anybody intimidate you or others to get you to vote it 7—A. 
No, sir. 

@. Why did you vote it?—A. I voted it because I thought it was an 
advantage to me to live in that country. | 

(). Did you belong to a democratic club ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. State whether at any time any republican colored man insulted — 
you or threatened you because of your politics, aud if you say yes, tell — 
us all about anything of that sort—A. Yes, sir; I was out to church one ~ 
Sunday to meeting, preaching, and they went to abusing me. 


LELOLO 


, 


@. What did they do to you?—A. He called me a damned son of a 
bitch. 

Q. Who was it said that ?7—A. Sambo Burt. 

@. Was there more than one of them ?—A. Only one at that place. 

@. Did they insult you anywhere else ?—A. No, sir. 

@. What time did you go to the election in the morning ?7—A. I got 
there about the break of day. 

Q. Did you vote early ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted very early. 

@. Do you know whether many of the colored men voted the demo- 
cratic ticket there ?—A. A good deal of them, sir. There was about 
four or five hundred, I think. 

®. Voted the democratic ticket 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you see any of the white men about there intimidate the col- 
ored people 7?—A. None at all. 

@. Did they turn you out of the church ?—A. No, sir; they threat- 
ened to do it, but they haven’t done it yet as I know of. They haven’t 
wrote me any letter whether they have or not. 

@. They threatened to turn you out ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. For what ?—A. For being a democrat. : 

Q. Did you observe any republican prevented from voting at the Clin- 
ton box ?—A. No, sir; none at all. 

(. Did you see any armed bodies of men there, white or black 7—A. 
No, sir; none at all, either side. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. When did you become a democrat ?—A. At this last election. 

(). You were a republican before that, were you?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why did you turn?—A. Well, I thought it was best, according to 
my thinking. 

(. Why 27—A. Well, the republicans had never done anything that I 
thought was a benefit to me; and whenever [ wanted anything [ had 
to go to the democrats for it; and [I thought it was right and just for 
me to vote with the men that employed me and give me my work when- 
ever I call for it, and pay for it. 

(. On whose land do you live?—A. I live on Dr. Duckett’s now. 

@. How long have you lived on his land 7?—A. I have lived there since 
Christmas. 

(. Where did you live before that?—A. At Mr. Ren Anderson’s, just 
about two miles below hii. 

@. Is Dr. Duckett a democrat 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is Anderson a democrat, too ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Nearly all the landholders in that part of the country are demo- 
crats 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you get your support from them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For that reason you thought you ought to vote for them 7—A, Yes, 
Sir. 

(. Did this Burt strike you or hurt you in any way ?—A. No, sir; he 
didi’t strike me at all. 

(. Did he frighten you ?—A. O, no, sir; I wasn’t afraid. 

(). Llow many people were around at the time ?—A. I could not ex- 
actly say; there were about a hundred at the church, right at the spot. 

. Did any of the other colored people say anything to you?—A. | 
Only they just wanted to scorn me, and sidled away sort of, like I stunk. 
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(. They wanted to keep away from you ?—A> They pretended they 
wanted to keep away from me. 

(). Of what church are you a member ?7—A. Antioch Church. 

(). What is it; Methodist or Baptist ?—A. Methodist. 

(J. When have you been at church last?—A. About a month ago. 

(). Have you been there since the election ?—A. QO, yes, sir. 

Q. Did any of the colored brethren speak to you when you went 
there?—A. Yes, sir; they have begun to speak to me. 

(). They do not think you stink now as bad as you did?—A. No, sir. 

(J. What time did you go to the voting-place at Clinton at the last 
election ?—A. It was about daybreak wher J got there; I started out 
a little before that. 

(. Did any other colored man go with you?—A. No, sir; I went by 
myself. 

@. What time of the day did you vote?—A. I reckon it was about a 
half-hour—I can’t say sure, but I reckon it was about a half-hour Debary 
day. The sun was not up. 

@. What were you doing there all day 7?—A. Just standing around in 
the yard. 

Q. Did you distribute tickets to your colored friends ?—A. Only five. 

(). How near to the voting-box did you stand ?—A. Well, I stood, I 
reckon, about twenty yards, pretty generally, all the time. 

(. You walked around, though, a good deal?—A. No, sir; I didn’t 
walk around much at all. 

(). Staid right in one place all day ?—.A. Pretty generally staid 

(. How many votes were cast at that box?—A. Well, I will say four 
oy five hundred. 

Q. In all?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many white men voted there ?—A. Well, I dowt know. I[ 

can’ b—— 

Q. You can teli that just as well as you can the otber—A. I can’t 
tell anything about that—bow many white men, because I 

. Did any white men vote there?—A. O, yes; a vast quantity of 
them voted. 

Q. A vast quantity voted 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did as many white men vote there as colored men?—A. Yes, sir; 
1 guess they did. 








JOHN B. HUBBARD—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
JOHN B. HUBBARD sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Columbia, 8. C. 

(). How long have you resided there?—A, I have lived here since 
1868, BIT 1 lived in Charleston two years. I came down from the War 
Department with General Sickles when he was military commander of 
the second district. I was with him and General Canby, and then I 
came up here with Governor Scott. I have been here since the State 
government has been instituted. 

Q. What positions, if any, have you held in this State ?—A. I was at 
one time chief constable of the State, and afterward United States mar- 
shal, and then State detective; now a special deputy in tracing the 
revenue for Mr. Carpenter. 
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Q. Did you take any part in the recent political canvass in this State, 
or did you travel through the State-during the canvass? If you did, 
you can state what came under your observation.—A. [ went to Ham- 
burgh to see about that Hamburgh riot, and then [ went to Ellenton to 
see about that riot, and then I went to Edgefield and Abbeville and 
Laurens. 

@. Well, you can state what came under your observation in any of 
thi i are some things that I cannot tell you ; official 
things that I could not divulge. I saw the rifle-clubs or armed men all 
over the State. 

(). Well, tell us where you saw them and how many there were and 
how they were armed.—A. Well, sir, I have seen a good many of them. 
The first I ever saw was in Hamburgh. 

@. When did you see them in Hamburgh 7—A. Well, sir, it was 
right aiter the riot there. 

(). How many were there according to your best judgment ?—A. I saw 
five or six of them. Scouts, I took them for. 

@. Well, go on and teil us about them if you have anything to tell.— 
A. J never saw any more until they commenced the campaign, and then 
in all the different counties I saw them—the red-shirt men, the blue- 
shirt men, or the gray-shirt men; there was different—I seen in Laurens 
County perhaps two thousand five hundred men—well, say eight lun- 
dred; I don’t know how many—all mounted. 

Q. Upon what occasions did you see them ? 

The Witness. In Laurens County ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. In Laurens I saw them on the day of the speaking before the aten 
tion; it was about two weeks—just two weeks before the election. » I 
suppose there was eight hundred mounted men there. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(J). Were they armed with pistols or anything of that kind 7—A. I do 
not think that they had any that day; no, sir. Everything passed off 
very quietly that day. I went with General Dennis and Mr. Kirkland, 
both internal-revenue collectors, who came there to make speeches, and 
introduced them to Colonel Bell, of Laurens, and told him that they 
were there to speak, and Colonel Bell says s, ‘* We dou’t want no 
difficulty.” He says, ‘* We will not have any unless it is amongst a 
class of men that we can’t control, but we will control them ; if there is 
a drunken man that kicks up any fuss we will take care of that;” which 
they did. There was one or two men that started to make trouble, and 
they took care of them on that day. They belonged to the red-shirts or 
blue-shirts or gray-shirts or yellow-shirts. J think there was four dif- 
ferent kind. 

@. What else did you see on your travels? 

The Witness. Do you want to know about the day of the election ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir. 

A. On the day of the election I was at the court-house. Do you want 
to know why I went there ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir. 

The WirNneEss. I went there to get the $5,000 reward offered by the 
governor for the arrest and conviction of the murderer of Crews, who 
was murdered in Laurens County. I went there on that business to find 
out about it. On the day of the election there was four polling: precincts 
in the court-house.” At about eight or nine o’clock they commenced to 
arrest parties who had voted twice. 
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Q. Who did ?—A. Well, it was done by the whites. 

Q. Democrats ?—A. Well, it was done by the democracy ; they com- 
menced to arrest colored men for voting twice, and numbers of them 
went away, but as soon as I found it oat 5 went to Andy Sampson, who 
was a magistrate, and [I had several of them, or one or two, or sev- 
eral—more than one, at any rate—released, and the balance were released 
the next day. Great numbers of them went away on account of their 
being arrested. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Great numbers of the colored republicans went away ?—A. Yes, 
sir; colored republicans. 

Q. Well, what else occurred there on the day of the election ?—A. I 
don’t know of anything. The only thing I did see that was wrong—if 
I had been the United States marshal T would perhaps have stopped 
it—men along in the line said to them that they could not live with 
them next year unless they voted their way. 

@. White men told colored men that, did they ?—A. Yes, sir; the 
red-shirt men. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
(). Did you hear that 7—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may state whether that was a common thing.—A. QO, yes, 
sir; it was a common thing. 

@. What, if anything, do you know of the organization of the so- 
called rifle-clubs, and how many of them were there in the State ?— 
A. In every county in the State and in every township in the State 
there were rifle-clubs, armed and equipped, and under thorough military 
organization. 

Q. Were you present at any of the democratic parades in this State ? 
—A. In this State—yes, sir. 

Q. You may state whether or not they appeared to be under good 
military discipline.—A. They were under perfect discipline. One man, 
Wade Hampton or Colonel Haskell, could control them all by putting 
up his finger, and in the counties it was the same way—the leader or 
man who controlled them could put his finger up and they would stop 
anything. They were thoroughly under discipline. 

Q. Well, if there is anything else that you think of, Mr. Hubbard, 
please state it—A. I don’t know anything, only that what I told you 
about the people being turned away from the polls. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


3B y Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You have told the committee that there were rifle-clubs in every 
precinct in the State; what do you mean by a rifle-club, a democratic 
club ?—A. I mean the clubs that we have here; the red-shirts and 
gray-shirts and yellow-shirts. 

Q. You don’t mean regularly organized and drilled men, armed with 
rifles ?—A. They were rifle-clubs—cavalry-men; they were all cavalry- 
men. , 

(. Do you mean to say that they were mustered, armed with rifles, 
and marched about ?—A. No, sir; they had the improved pistols; the 
‘« fly-backs.” 

(. Were you present at any of their organizations?—A. No, sir. 
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(. How do you get your information ?—A. From my own observation. 
' Q. You just saw what other people in the State have seen 7?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. You call all the companies that wore red shirts, rifle-clubs 7?—A. 
That is what they said, themselves. 

(. Iam asking you what you said.—A. I called them what they told 
me; we had them here. 

(. I ask you whether you use the words “rifle” club, and ‘‘demo- 
cratic” club as synonymous terms ?—A. That is what they said, the 
democratic clubs. 

@. Who sent you around to these various places where you went asa 
detective ?—A. Major Corbin. 

Q. You were in the service of the United States ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You went down to Ellenton and Hamburgh and Abbeville 
And to Edgefield and Aiken and Laurens. 

Q. Whether those men that were arrested at Laurens on the day of 
the election for voting twice were guilty, you do not know ?—A. All I 
know is that they were discharged without any bail. 

(). How many were arrested ?—A. [ive or six. 

(). Were there any troops there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they called out ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was that election a very quiet one ?—A. Quiet as New York would 
be, or any other place. 

@. Was it not as quiet as elections generally in the course of your 





A. 


observation, either North or South ?—A. It was, because it was one- 
sided. 


Q. Did not the colored people get a majority there?—A. Not in 
Laurens. 

Q. Not in Laurens Township ?—A. The white people voted at one 
precinct and the colored people voted at another place; then they had 
another precinct over there. 

@. It was not all on one side because the repulicans got a majority 
at that precinct.—A. I don’t know what they got aé all. a dowt know 
anything about how the count was made. 


W. J. P. OWENS—LAURENS COUNTY. 


'CoLumBIA, S. C., January 11, 1877. 
W. J. P. OWENS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Laurens. 

@. At the court-house ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Where do you reside in the county ?—A. Seven miles from the 
court-house. 

@. How long have you resided in the county?—A. Ali my life, sir. 

@. To which political party do you belong ?—A. The republican. 

@. How long have you been a member of that party ?—-A. Since re- 
construction. 

Q. [ will ask you if you took any part in the late political campaign 
in this State, and if you did, you can go on and state in your own way 
any facts that came under your observation; you can give them in nar- 
rative, commencing at the beginning and going through.—A. I was 


a 
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county chairman, and I was commissioner of election, too. I only at- 
tended one political meeting during the campaign, and that was at the 
court-house. The republicans only had two political meetings in the 
county. They were both at the court-house; I only attended one. My 
reason for not canvassing the county was from the fact that L didn’t re- 
gard it as safe for me to do so. 

@. What reasons did you have for not believing it to be safe ?—A. I 
cannot state if you only allow me to state what I saw. 

Q. Well, you had information ?—A. I had information from various 
sources. 

(). Which induced you to come to that conclusion 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Well, if any such information came from democratic sources, under 
the rule adopted by this committee, you can state such information.— 
A. I cannot say that any democrat told me that it was unsaie. I got 
it from a republican stand-point. | 

(. Very well; go on with your answer.—A. On the day of election I 
was not at the poll; I was not out from the camp—the garrison. 

@. Why not ?—A. I was advised by different parties not to go. 

(). Well, go on and make your statement.—A. I was advised not to 
go, and even now there is a strong feeling against me in the county. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). Among whom ?—A. Democrats. I voted after five o’clock in the 
afternoon. I was advised by different parties not to go out at all; not 
to vote. Ithink the garrison or Army officers advised me not to go; but: 
] did go and vote. 

Q. Did you go alone when you went to vote ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Who went with you when you voted ?—A. The deputy marshal. 

(). Give his name.—A. J.B. Hubbard. He is not a deputy marshal, 
but he is one that went. IF. H. Eaton, United States commissioner. I 
am not positive what other parties went with me; there were three or 
four. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. If you have anything further to state, state it—A. Nothing fur- 
ther, of my own personal knowledge. 

@. Why did you not act as one of the commissioners of the county ?— 
A. On the day after the election one of the democratic commissioners 
advised me not to go out on the square; he came to see me. 

Q. What was his name?—A, W. L. Boyd. That day, the day before 
the election, he told me he understood very well the situation there, and 
we agreed not to do anything the next day after the election; not to 
make any count. The boxes were received by himself and the other 
commissioner. 

(). He advised you not to go down to the square?—A. He said he 
thought it was a very good idea for me not to go out the day after the 
election ; there was a great deal of excitement. We had no boxes in 
any way—didn’t get them. ; 

(. Did you sign the returns ?—A. I did not, sir; I left the next morn- 
ing for Columbia, under guard of deputy marshals and United States 
soldiers. 

(. For what reason were you under guard ?—A. Well, sir, I left there 
because I was confident it was not very healthy tor me to stay. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. By your saying under guard you don’t mean that you hag been 
arrested 2—A. No, sir; I had a guard with me. 
Q. To protect you 1A. Yes, sir. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Whether you would have been maltreated or not you do not know, 
for you did not try ?—A. I didn’t propose to try, sir. 

@. You were a candidate for office in the last election?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How could you be a commissioner if you were a candidate ?—A. 
J had been a candidate before, and a commissioner too. 

@. Does not the law prohibit that ?—A. No, sir. 

(. No law in your State that prohibits that ?—A, No, sir. 

. Who were the commissioners besides yourself ?—A. W. L. Boyd 
and W. H. Rutherford. 

Q. You did not join in the count at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The whole thing is, then, that you got alarmed without seeing 
whether you would be hurt or not; is that not a fact, sir? Did you go 
out to test the people ?—A. No, sir; I was satisfied that it was not safe 
for me to go out. Others said the same thing, too. I was not the only 
one of the same opinion. 

Q. A man might have a false opinion, though, about anything of 
that sort, mighthe not? Were there nota great many other republicans 
in your county 7?—A. No, sir; not situated as I was. 

@. Why were you specially odious to the people ?—A. I am the prin- 
cipal republican in the county, and control the legislative vote since 





‘Mr. Crews was killed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. When was Mr. Crews killed ?—A. Iam not positive as to the 
date. It was either the 7th or Sth of September a year ago. 
q. Where was he killed ?—A. Three miles this side of the court- 
house. 
@. Do you know whether anybody has ever been prosecuted for kill- 
ing him ?—A. Yes, sir; but no one convicted. 


JAMES KENNEDY—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 
JAMES KENNEDY recalled and further examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. In examining the papers which you have laid before the 
committee, I find what purports to be a copy of an oath taken by one 
of the officers of what is commonly called Doc. Adams’s company.— 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

. Q. It purports to have been taken in April, on the same day that the 
muster-roll, which you present, purports to have been filled up ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the committee when that oath, which was so taken, came 

into your office.—A. I cannot tell, possibly. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Look at the papers, and see if there is anything to show.—A. 
There is nothing in the papers to show. I presume that it came there 
at the same time that the company-roll did. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : | 


Q. Do these embrace all the papers in your office ?—A. These em- 
brace all the papers in my office pertaining to the organization of the 
company, or to the issue of arms or ammunition to the company. 
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(. Are you sure that no ammunition was issued to Doc. Adams in the 
spring of 1876?—A. I am sure of it, sir. 

(). My recollection is that he swore that he had got about a hundred 
and twenty rounds for target-practice, in the spring of 1876.—A. If he 
did his receipt would have been taken for the ammunition, and it would 
have been on file and would have been among the other receipts. 

(). I see you furnished no certified copies of any commissions for any 
of the officers of that company; there were none in your office ?—A. | 
could furnish certified copies of the commissions, or rather of the dates 
of issuing the commissions to the first and second lieutenants of the 
old com )pany—Company A, of the ninth regiment. 

Q. You have furnished the date of that, but there have been no com- 
missions issued to the officers of that company since it has been re-organ- 
ized ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Do the certified copies of papers in reference to the issue of am- 
munition and requisitions for ammunition embrace all the data in your 
office in reference to that subject ?—A. All the data, sir. 

(). There were no other guns nor any other ammunition issued from 
the office than is made manifest in the copies of papers that you placed 
before the committee 7?—A. No, sir. 

(). There were no other guns nor ammunition issued atany time since 
re-organization ?—A. No, sir. 

q. I saw in one or two places that requisitions had been filed without 
date, and the receipts for them are without date. How do you explain 
that ?—A. I took notice that some of the requisitions were not dated, 
and the only way I can account for that is that they were overlooked ; 
but I don’t think you will find that there are any of the receipts without 
date. I remember that in a couple of cases of requisitions for ordnance 
there was no date on them, but I don’t think there is an instance of 
where there were receipts taken without dates. I don’t remember an 
instance. 

(. I notice uniformly in the requisitions for ammunition the words 
‘for target-practice.”—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I call your attention now particularly to the requisition of six 
thousand rounds of ammunition issued during the Combahee riots. 
Was that issued for target-practice ?—A. We never issue ammuni- 
tion for any other purpose; never, except for the purpose of disci- 
pline and causing the militia to understand instruction in musketry, 
which is taught by target-practice, and so forth. 

Q. If there was such # condition of things in the State that the mili- 
tia should be called out, you would issue ammunition in that case ?—A. 
Yes, sir; but there has not been an instance where they were called out, 
within my remembrance, for anything of that kind. I never recollect 
issuing ammunition for any purpose except disciplining the militia. 

(. At the time these six thousand rounds of ammunition were issued, 
were the militia in active service then ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They had not been called out by any order issued by the com- 
mander-in-chief ?—A. Not that Iam aware of. Iwas merely directed 
to make a requisition for ordnance, &c.; and I would respectfully call 
your attention to the fact that on the requisition for the issue of the six — 
thousand cartridges I put the words “ Not delivered,” because they are 
at the present time in the possession of the South Carolina Railroad in 
Charleston. 

@. They were stopped there ?—A. Well, sir, I do not know whether 
they were stopped or not, but I know they were not delivered to the 
consignee. 
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Q. Do yon know the fact that General Conner interposed there by a 
legal proceeding ?—A. I do not. I never heard of that before. 

q@. Or that anybody else did ?—A. I never heard of it. The only in- 
formation I have had about it was the letter received from President 
MeGraw, which was written in reply to a letter addressed to him, ask- 
ing if the ammunition had been delivered, because I hadn’t heard from 
the party to whom the ammunition was consigned. 

Q. Why was it not delivered ?—A. I do not know why it was not. 
The letter of President McGraw stated that it was subject to the order 
of Captain Hendricks, the consignee; but it appears that Captain 
Hendricks did not call for it. Why, I am sure I do not know. 

@. Were not six thousand rounds of ammunition a large amount for 
target-practice 7—A. No, sir; because it was for the whole division ; 
for instance, there would be embraced in the Second Division the First 
and Fifteenth Regiments, the Third and Fourth and Seventeenth Reg!-, 
ments of National Guards. ° 

Q. Do the proper requisitions, orders, and other necessary vouchers 
in connection with the issue of ammunition, pass through your office?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do the orders upon the ordnance-office go through your office ?— 
A. Yes, sir; all orders upon the ordnance-office pass through my office. 

@. No arms could be had and no ammunition could be issued without 
the orders, &c., passing through your office, properly 7?—A. Properly. 
I will state that Governor Chamberlain in one instance directed the 
arms of a company of the National Guard that were in Chester to be 
turned over to arifle club there without ever notifying the adjutant- 
general’s department, and we had to find that out from outside sources ; 
but the general usage—any instance of that kind, we look upon that 
as official discourtesy—is for all orders emanating from or through any 
military source pertaining to the issue or recaliing of arms or ammunti- 
tion to go through our office. 

. I ask you this question: Do you know whether your predecessor in 
office at any time sold any arms or ammunition from the public stores ?— 
A. No, sir; I do not. 

(. Do you know what number of stand of arms there is now in the 
arsenal ? 

The WiTNESS. At the present time? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, at present there are only about one hundred and twenty-five 
or one hundred and fifty. 

(). Stands of arms ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. What is meant by a stand of arms—a gun and its equipments 7— 
A. A single gun and its equipments. 

(. Do you know how many arms have been purchased by the State 

since 1868 ?—A. Une thousand stand of Winchester rifles. 
— . How many other sorts of guns?—A. No other sort of guns. 

(). There have been no other arms purchased ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Was that sufficient to arm the whole militia?—A. No, sir; the 
United States Government furnished nine or ten thousand stand of 
arms as the quota of the State. ; 

(. Where are they ?—A. They are in the hands of the National Guard 
all over the State, and some in the hands of rifle-clubs in Charleston, 
and some in the hands of the guards of the penitentiary, and the resi- 
due, about one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and fifty, are 
here. } 

Q. Does the number furnished by the National Government exceed 
ten thousand ?—A. No, sir; it don’t exceed ten thousand. 
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ELLIS THOMPSON—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 


ELLIS THOMPSON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where do you reside, sir?—Answer. In Laurens County. 

@. At Laurens Court-House—the village?—A. No, sir; I live north 
of west some eighteen miles from the village. 

@. How long have you been in the county 7—A. Born and raised 
there. 

Q. Near where you now live ?—A. Within five miles. 

«. I wish to know whether you are a trial-justice there, and how long 
you have been so.—A. I am a trial-justice; I don’t remember how many 
years I have been acting as magistrate, but I was magistrate under the 
old régime. 

@. Were you a trial-justice before the war?—A. Magistrate; we were 
called magistrates then. 

Q. Now, I wish you to state whether you know of any threats or in- 
timidation against the colored people to prevent them from voting the 
republican ticket, or to compel them not to vote or to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket.—A. Not within my personal knowledge. I never heard 
any; I have heard them say that there had been. 

Q. Did you ever hear from the democrats themselves anything of that 
kind ?—A. I don’t recollect that I did; that 1 heard a democrat 

Q. { wish to know whether you saw, at any time during the campaign, 
any of these collections of mounted men—red-sbirts—going about the 
country armed, or going around in large bodies.—A. I did not; though 
at the time I was at Laurens Village, at a republican meeting tbere, 
which was the day, perhaps, of the republican nominating convention, 
the democratic party was there, a great many of them mounted, and my 
understanding was that they were there at a meeting of their own also, 
and that is all that I saw of them. 

Q. Do you know of any attempts to prosecute any white people for 
threats or intimidation, or for violence against the colored people 7—A. 
None before me. 





J. A. BARKSDALE—LAURENS COUNTY. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 


J. A. BARKSDALE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your residence, vour business, and with 
what political party you affiliate—Answer. I was fifty years old in 
October last; I live in Laurens, two miles above the court-house, and 
my profession is that of a' physician. Iam now, however, engaged in 
selling drugs and farming. 

Q. What political party do you affiliate with ?—A. The democratic 
party, sir. ; 

Q. State whether you had any connection with the late election in 
your county; and, if you say yes, state what it was.—A. I was appointed 


a 


as a manager and acted as chairman of the board of managers of pre- 
cint No. 3. 

@. What locality is that?—A. At Laurens Court-House. There were 
four pea at the court- -house, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4; I was chairman of 
No. 4 

Q. Who were your associate managers 7—A. J. M. Robinson and E. 
M. Suber. 

@. Were they colored men ?—A. One of them, E. M. Suber, was a 
colored man. 

@. Were they both republicans ?—A. Said to be. 

q. Were you in a position to observe what was going on in the yard 
around about where the box was ?—A. I had a very good position for 
observing that part of the court-house square west of the house. Our 
window where we held our box was facing in that direction, and I saw 
the crowd in that direction. 

Q. Did you sit where you could see all day, sir?—A. Yes, sir; from 
six until six. 

Q. State to the committee whether you observed any manifestations 
of violence toward the colored people or any endeavor to intimidate 
them.—A. I did not. 

@. How many votes were polled at the pox you presided at 7—A. Six 
hundred and sixty-seven. . 

Q. Was there any obstruction to parties voting there at all?—A. 
None at all. Several persons were challenged at the box and were re- 
ported to me to be under age. I think they were nearly all colored. 
They were said to be under age, but every one of them voted. I said 
to them unless I know of my own knowledge, or unless you can furnish 
me satisfactory evidence that the person applying to vote is not of age, 
I must take his vote. That is my understanding of the law, and | 
qualified all of them, and no vote was rejected at all, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 


Q. You qualified them ae you mean by that that you swore them ?— 
A. Yes, sir; L swore them; administered the usual oath to them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you take any part in the late canvass of your county ?—A. 
Not avery active part. I did what I could towards advancing the case 
of the democratic party. 

@. Did you belong to any club?—A. Yes, sir; 1 am a member of the 
democratic club at Laurens Court-House. 

Q. I will ask you whether you yourself, by threats of violence of any 
sort, sought to induce colored men to vote the democratic ticket.—A. 
No, sir; 1 can tell you precisely what I said to the laborers on my own 
place. 

Q. Well, sir, you may state that.—A. I said to them, ‘‘ You have as 

| much right to vote for whom you please as I have. I would like very 
much for you to vote with me, it would please me very much for 
you to vote so, but I want you to understand that you have as much 
right to vote for whom you please es I have;” and every one of them 
that voted voted the republican ticket. 

Q. Then I will ask you whether it is within your own knowledge that 
any other democrat sought by violence or intimidation to induce colored 
people to vote the democratic ticket.—A. It is not within my knowledge. 

q. Can you say that you were familiar with the plan of the campaign 
in your county on the democratic side ?—A. I think I was, sir. 

@. What was the vote of that county at the late election ? 
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The WITNESS. Will you allow me to refer to a memorandum which I 
have made. 
Mr. MerRiImMon. You can refresh your recollection with any memo- 
randum you have. 
The Witness. [Examining memorandum.| The vote at the late elec- 
tion was 4,720 in Laurens County. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. In all?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is the county ?—A. That is the county; and for Laurens 
Court-House I think it is precisely 2,127 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. At Laurens Court- House Se Yes, sir 

‘t The four ae 2—A. Yes, si 

Q. How did the votes stand as between the two parties in your 
county ?—A. I cannot answer as to the electors. J only had charge of the 
one box, but I know from these figures, from the general returns, that 
the democratic majority was 1,194, according to my account. Isawa 
report, made soon after the election, that it was 1,112, and it is about. 
that, sir; it is about 1,100. 

Q. That was the democratic majority 1A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many votes did the republican party receive, taking the votes. 
received for governor ?—A. One thousand eight buudred and eight. 

(). How do you account for the success of the democratic party in the 
election in that county ?—A. Well, now, if you will notice, in the first 
place, our increase was their decrease ; me poled 1,815 in 1874 and 
they polled 2,892, and in 1876 we polled 2,912 and they polled 1,808. 
Now, as to accounting for that, I would undertake to account for that 
if the committee require. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is a mere matter of opinion. 

Mr. CAMERON. Uf course you need not go into that. 

The Witness. The parties were not thoroughly organized. Their 
ticket was not full until the last moment, and then on their printed 
ticket they had the names of three democrats, one as sheriff, one as 
judge of probate, and one as coroner. The man whom they nominated 
as sberiff refused twice, through the county newspapers, to serve. I 
understand that there was dissatisfaction with the ticket. 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what was understood. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What sort of a ticket did they have?—A. They had a republican 
ticket, with the exception of those three men, so far as 1 know. I know 
that those three men had belonged to the other party, and I know that 
one of them stated the fact through the county paper—Little, who was 
ran for sheriff on that ticket, and Knight, who was nominated and put 
on and run fer judge of probate, he was considered a democrat, and 
the other man who was run for coroner—Miley. I know the fact that 
some of their leaders deserted the party; and in that way we account 
for our gain. I know the fact, too, that 1 heard of complaints and dis- — 
satisfaction being made by the negroes of the district and of the county, 
shortly after one political meeting where it was proposed to divide 
time and the proposition was refused, and the negroes said they didu’t 
like this. ‘‘There’s something wrong; there’s something wrong.” Il 
heard that said by them. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You are speaking now of what you heard them say ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know of many negroes voting the democratic ticket 7?—A. 
I cannot swear positively as to the number. I know that a great many 
voted the democratic ticket at my box. At first I could not tell the 
difference between the tickets, and they were voting very heavily at the 
start, but afterward, upon observation, [ found that one ticket was a lit- 
tle longer than the other, and, by comparison, I soon saw that I could 
tell, and I know that a good many voted the democratic ticket, but I 
cannot speak positively as to how many voted it at that box. 

If you will allow me, I will give the vote in 1872. That was when 
Tomlinson and Moses ran, and the democrats did not but very few of 
them vote. They polled 2,153. 

Q. The republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; and we polled 935. Now in 1870 
they polled 3,022, and we polled 1,967. 

I will mention another fact that comes within my knowledge just now, 
by way of accounting for our increased vote. I know a good many 
laborers who have gotten along in the world and made a little prop- 
erty . 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You are speaking of the colored people?—A. Yes, sir, laborers; 
and they are now dissatisfied because they are about to lose that prop- 
erty on account of last year being rather a bad year for crops, and they 
have become convinced : 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state that. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know a colored man in your county named Harrison Hun- 
ter ?—A. Yes, sir; he is mostly at the Court-House. I live within two 
miles of the Court-House, and do business there, and I saw him there 
every day. 

@. Was Harrison Hunter at the Court: House on the day of election 7— 
A. I don’t know, sir; I don’t think I saw him there. 

Q. Do you know a man named John Franks ?—A. O, yes, sir; he 
lives two miles from me—four miles from the town—on the same road 
that { do, on the Greenville road. 

Q. Did you see John Franks at the Court-House that day 7—A. I think 
so; I would not speak positively, sir, but it is my impression that I saw 
him there. I was very closely engaged all day, but I feel very confident 
I saw Jobn Franks there. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. That was at which poll?—A. That was at Laurens Court-House 
_ I don’t remember whether he voted at my poll or not. 
 . You mean, by saying at the Court. House, in the village ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
\ By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know the general reputation of Harrison Hunter?—A. I 

think I do. 
: Q. What is it for truth and honesty; would you believe him on oath? 
_ —A. I could not. 
_ Q. How far does he live from you ?—A. He is mostly about the vil- 
| lage, and I am there every day. I live two miles from town. I do not 
_ know exactly where his home is; I see him in town every day. 


- 


) CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. As to the reputation of this man Harrison Hunter—when you 
S C VOL 11—42 
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speak of his reputation, do you speak of what the people in town say 
of him ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or only what the white people say of him ?—A. I do not know 
that I ever heard any of the colored people express an opinion about 
him. I think it is what the white people say of him. 

@. The white people are democrats, of course ?—A. Yes, sir; very 
few of the republican party are whites in our county. 

@. That is what I supposed; but what proportion of the population 
of iaurens is colored and what proportion white ? 

The WITNESS. At the Court-House ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes; at the village. 

A. I think they have the advantage of us. I think they are in a 
slight majority at the Court-House, right within the corporate limits; I 
think they have had heretofore in the elections—I am not sure now ; if 
I were to give an opinion, | would say that we were very close ; perhaps 
we may have—do you speak of the voters ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. No; of the population. 

A. I think they have a little the advantage of us. 

(). How many of the white people there have you heard speak of the 
reputation of Harrison Hunter for truth ?—A. That question might be 
right hard to answer. Ihave heard Mr. Holmes—— 

@. What Holmes ?—A. N. J. Holmes. 

@. Well, when did you hear him speak of it?—A. Lately. 

(). How lately ?—A. Well, I think within the last week or ten days. 

(. Have you heard any one else speak of it ?—A. I have heard sev- 
eral gentlemen—lI don’t remember any particular parties right now, but 
I speak of his general character, so far as I have heard it. 

(). A man’s general character is what the people generally say, I sup- 
pose ?—A. I suppose the public opinion—not what I might think. I 
suppose you would not take my own opinion. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. This man Harrison Hunter—is he of any political consequence 
there at all; is he a leader among the republicans ?—A. I don’t think 
he is a public man in any way, but I think he has been active in the 
cainpaign. 


PRINCE GLEN—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLumBiA, S. ©., January 11, 1877. 
PRINCE GLEN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County, Laurens 
Village. 

Q. “How long have you lived there at the village?—A. I was raised 
two miles from the village. "4 

Q. How old are you?—A. I will be twenty-seven years old the 10th 
day of next month. 

«@. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you at the last election?—A. At the village, sir. 

Q. Now, you will:tell us if you heard any whites threaten the colored 
voters before the day of the election.—A. I heard them say that ‘ If you 
- vote the republican ticket you will have no home; you will be turned 
out.” They were not going to have any work for them to do. 
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@. Who did you hear say that ?—A. I heard so many say that that I 
don’t remember who it was; it was the general talk. 

@. Were they white men and democrats 7—A. White men and demo- 
crats. 

(. Can you give the names of any persons whom you heard say that ?— 
A. [heard so many say it that I don’t—yes, I heard gentlemen talking— 
all of them talked around there that way. 

(. Do you know whether the democrats arrested republicans on the 
day of the election at Laurens Court-House without any warrant ?—A. 
They arrested them and put them in jail. ; 

@. Whom did they arrest 7?—A. I torget the fellow’s name. Some of 
the fellows were from out in the country. They arrested them and put 
them in jail, and they came and proved their age. One of them was 
twenty-three years old, and the other one was twenty-four. 

q. Can you state whether any republicans went away from Laurens 
Court-House without voting, and why they went away without voting ?— 
A. I gave about twenty tickets myself to men that didn’t vote. One 
man came up to vote, and they put him in the jail and said he voted 
twice, and the rest of them went off and said they were scared to vote, 
because they had put that man in jail, and said that he had voted twice. 
They kuew that he didn’t, because they came in there with him, and 
they said they were seared to vote there for fear they would be put in 
jail or killed, or something of that sort. 

(). Did the red-shirt companies surround the polls on the day of the 
election 7—A. Yes, sir; they did. 

Q. Tell us about that; how they did it—A. These men just sur- 
rounded the polis there and cursed and went on against every colored 
man that came up to vote the republican ticket; they cursed him, and 
God-damned him, and said that they should nut vote the republican 
ticket and stay in the county; and all such things as that. 

Q. Which party took possession of the polls in the morning ?—A. The 
democrats; they had possession of the polls all about the town. 

(). You may state whether or not republicans were permitted to go 
up to the polls in the morning ?—A. Well, sir, they surrounded the polls 
there and a heap of the republicans was scared to, go. Some of the 
white men at one of the boxes said some colored people who were going 
to vote was too young, and Mr. Flemming told them to let them vote 
and then take the naines of all that they thought was too young. He 
was a democrat, Mr. lemming was ; he was supervisor of election that 
day. 

(). You may state whether your brother was shot by the democrats 
during the campaign,—A. Yes, sir; he was shot; I saw where he was 
shot. He was shot in his house. 

~ Q. You saw the bullet-holes in his house 7—A. I saw the bullet-holes 
in him where he was shot. He was not able to do anything for two or 
three months. . 
@. Where was he shot ?—A. The bullet went in on the left shoulder 
and went back in the backbone, and they could not get the bullet out, 
and it is in there yet. 

@. Were you present when your brother was shot?—A. No, sir; I 
was not. 

@. Where did he live?—A. He lived about fourteen miles and a half 
froin the village; he came to the village - 

@. He came to the village how soon after he was shot ?—A. He was 
shot Saturday night and ‘went to his father’s on Sunday and the old 

man told him —— 
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Q. You need not state what the old man told him.—A. And he came 
_ to the village on the next Wednesday and came to my house and staid 
there. 

(. How long was he laid up with the wound ?—A. Well, he could not 
do anything for a month or two; two or three months he could not do 
nothing. 

Q. Is he able to labor now?—A. Yes, sir; he is laboring now; but 
that ball hurts him now sometimes, aud at times he can’t do nothing. 

@. Do you know whether or not any colored people were driven from 
their homes?—A. I don’t know certainly, only I saw them come to town 
every day, and they said that they had been run out and shot at, and 
several was killed up in the settlement. I know of that fact, and ‘they 
said that they was shot at, and that they had to come to town. 

(). Do you know a colored man in your county named I. W. Rice ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. I have known him for several 
years ; ever since I was free. 

Q. What oftice does he hold ?—A. He used to hold the office of clerk 
of the court. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is as being a good man and a 
true man?—A. Yes, sir; everybody always called him a truthful man. 
I never beard nothing against him but here lately, because he was a 
republican. 

(. How long was he clerk of the court ?—A. He has been clerk of the 
court four years. 

Q. Did you ever hear anybody speaking against him until herelately ?— 
A. No, sir; I never heard anybody speak against him only just on account 
of his principles. That is all. . 

(. Have you ever beard any colored people speak against him ?—A,. 
I don’t believe he bas got an enemy among them in the whole county. 

Q. From what you know of his reputation, would you believe him 
under oath ?—A. Yes, sir; I would. _I would be obliged to believe 
him. 

@. Do you know Raphael Stewart?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. Ever since I was a boy, and 
ever since [ knowed anybody. 

(. What office does he hold in your county ?—A. County commis- 
sioner. 

(. Do you know what his reputation is for being a good, true man ?— 
A. I universally heard it was so until just Jately, because he was a re- 
publican. 

Q. From what you know of his reputation, would you believe him 
under oath ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know W. H. Dunlap?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. How long have you known him ?—A. Me and him have been boys 
together. He belonged to Dunlap, and I belonged to Allen Barksdale, Dr. 
Barksdale’s father. 

Q. You belonged to Dr. Barksdale?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know what Dunlap’s reputation is as to being a good man 
and a true man ?—A. IT always heard both whites and blacks speak well 
of him until here lately, about the election. They have been calling him 
a rascal since. 

Q. Who ealls him a rascal—whites or blacks ?—A. The democrats call — 
him a rascal because he is a republican. 

Q. The white democrats call.all republicans rascals ?—A. Yes, sir; 
that is what they call them. 
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. Do you know William H. Rutherford ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you known him ?—A. J have been knowing him 
for eight years. I believe it has been five or six years since he came 
over from Georgia. 

(. Do you know what people say of him as to his -being a good and 
truthful man ?—A. He has had one of the best of names among the 
democrats. He has always staid at Clinton. He lives a little below 
myself, and always had the best reputation amongst the whites of any 
colored man that I ever did see, and that was the reason why we would 
not nominate him for the legislature, because he stuck so close to the 
democrats; and now since he has got the nomination they call him a 
rascal. 

@. From what you know of him, would you believe him on ‘oath 2—A., 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know Harrison Hunter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you known him ?—A. I have been knowing him 
ever since he was a boy. 

(. Do you know what people say about him as to whether he is a 
good man and a man of truth or not?—A. All the white people thought 
very well of him until here recently, when he taken a good deal of in- 
terest in the republicans, and they been calling him a rascal ever since 
then. 

Q. Did you ever hear any colored people call him a rascal ?—A. No, 
sir; the colored people all think well of him. 

Q. The colored people think well of him?—A. The colored ae 
think well of him. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. You think that these colored fellows are reliable fellows, do vou? 
—A. I have no doubts; I never heard anything against them antil here 
lately. 

(). You believe all these fellows when they swear ?—A. Those that 
have been named I do; I believe them on oath if they take it. 

@. What is your reputation ? 

The W1ITnEss. What is mine ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The WiITNEss. You can prove that by somebody else, I think. 

Q. Are you qualified to swear as to the reputations of these men ?— 
A. You can prove that, if I am not qualified, by somebody else. 

Q. By whom ? Who knows your reputation ?—A. No man can say 
there about me that I ever stole anything. I uever did steal] nothing. 
I never was charged with stealing anything since I was born. Dr. Barks- 
dale—you can prove that by him. 

@. Does Dr. Barksdale say you have a good reputation ?—A. He 
would; he couldn’t say nothing else. I have never been charged with 
stealing a pin from anybody in my life. 

Q. Do you not know that Rice has been charged with being a bad 
man for a long time back?—A. Only since he has been a republican. 

Q. He has been a republican for four years?—A. He bas been a re- 
publican officer. 

Q. Do the white people speak well of him?—A. Well, I never heard 
them say anything about him, until here lately they got to speaking 
against him. 

Q. What did they say about him ?—A. They say that he is a rascal, 
just simply because he is a republican. 
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Q. Raphael Stewart, what sort of a man is he ?—A. I never heard 
anything against him, except he was a rascal because he was a re- 
publican. 

(). What does Raphael do?—A. I never heard anything about him 
until he got the nomination for the legislature. 

(. Then they said he was a rascal, did they ?—A. I heard them say 
he was a raseal. 

@. Harrison Hunter, what do you say about him ?—A. I never heard 
anything about him until be got to taking an interest in the republican 
party. 

(J. You say you were intimidated on the day of the election tA. No, 
sir; I didn’tsay 1 was at all. 

). Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir; I did vote. 

Q. Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. I did. 

(). Did you see many men vote the republican ticket ?—A. I did. 

(. Did you see many colored men vote the republican ticket 7—A. I 
seen several vote it. 

(). You saw some men intimidated?—A. I seen them put some in jail; 
they said some five or six. 

. Whether they did put them in jail you do not know ?—A. I knowed 
One put in jail who didw’t vote, because [ had jast given him his ticket, 
and he came in with a crowd of them all together. 

@. You do not know but he had voted at some other box?—A. They 
turnved him loose. I know they couldn’t prove be voted, but they kept 
him in jail until the next day, and then they turned him loose. 

(. How many did they put in jail?—A. Five or six. 


@. Are you sure that they put them in jail?—A. Yes, sir; I know — 


that they did. 

(). Are you sure about it?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. How many ?—A. I can’t recollect now exaetly how many. 

q. Well, do you say as mauy as five or six ?—A. As many as five or 
six, charged with voting twice. I know I seed them sent to jail. I 
don’t kuow how many they put in jail. I couldn’t say exactly how many 
tbey put in jail, because it has passed my memory. 

q. Were there troops there?—A. They were there at the quarters. 

(J. Was there a deputy marshal there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was he ?—A. Mr. Eaton, I believe, and Ladd, I believe they 
called bim. 

«J. Do you know what they shot your brother for ?—A. They said he 
was a leading republican; that is all 1 know. 

Q. He wasn’t charged with any crime ?—A. I never heard no crime 
pat up against Lim. 

@. You never heard it said that he was guilty of any crime or offense 
at all?—A. No, sir; they slipped around and shot him like they did all 
the rest of the colored people as has been shot; slipped around and 
killed them at night. 

(}. How many colored people have been killed, do you know ?—A. 
No, sir; Idou’t know. I guess you can get a record of how many has 
been kilied there in the sgh 

(). You do not know 7—A. I don’t know exactly how many has been 
killed. 

(). The white folks made a general habit of killmg them ?7—A. They 
killed them; but I didn’t see any of them killed. 

@. You do not know, of your own knowledge, that any of them were 
kitied? —A. I seen several of them where they buried them at, where 
they told-me they killed them. 
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@. You do not know whether they charged your brother with any 
offense or not?—A. No, sir; I don’t say that there was—no, sir; I 
didn’t say so; there was no charge brought against him. 

Q. How far did he live from town ?—A. About fourteen miles. 

@. You never heard that he was charged with any offense at all?—A. 
I never heard any. ‘They said they didn’t know what be was shot for, 
because he was as good a negro as they ever saw; that was what the 
white people said where he lived there. They said he was a man that 
always minded his own business; but they said he talked a heap about 
republicans and democrats. 

@. What time was he shot ?—A. Now, sir, I just forget what time he 
was shot. 

@. It was not during the political campaign at all, was it?—A. Yes, 
sir, it was. 

(. Was he not shot away back beyond that in the summer ?—A. Just 
when the campaign was getting hot. 

@. Well, what time ?—A. I don’t know what time. 

@. You must answer my qnestions.—A. Things I don’t know I can’t 
answer. 

. You said it was about three months ago?—A. Well, I couldn’t tell 
when he was shot exactly. 

@. Well, can you not come in the neighborhood of it; was it in 
August ?—A. Some time in August. He went out and pulled fodder 
with one hand, and they gave him twenty cents a day for pulling fodder, 
after he got so as to be out. 

(@. He pulled fodder with one hand ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. He had been shot before fodder-puiling time ?—A. No; some time 
in August. 

Q. Don’t you pull fodder the last of August?—A. Some folks does. 

@. How long before fodder-pulling time was he shot ?—A. I couldn’t 
tell you, exactly ; I know that he staid to my house a week, and then 
he went over to his wife’s uncle’s and staid there a week, and while 
there he went and tried to pull some fodder. 

@. It must have been some time in July that he got shot ?—A. I don’t 
know, sir, exactly what time; I can’t give no direct statement about 
that, because I don’t know the right time. 


PERRY MEREDITH—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 11, 1877. 
PERRY MEREDITH (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live up in the Spartan- 
burgh district now. I was living in Laurens County; I had to move 
out of there. 

(). When did you leave Laurens County ?—A. I left since Christmas. 

(. How long did you live in Laurens County ?—A. I had been living 
there six years. 

@. How old are you?—A. I am going on twenty-three years. 

(. To what political party do you belong ?—A. The republican party. 

@. Were you shot and wounded by white men in August last ?—A, 
Yes, sir. 

®. Go on and state to the committee the circumstances.—A. I was 
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shot in August, Thursday night before the first Sunday. There was a 
crowd of white men came there. 

(). Came where; to your house?—A. Yes, sir. They asked for a 
cousin of mine named Miles Meredith. My father got up, and they 
asked him to open the door. They says, “Get up and open that door;” 
and hollered for him to strike a light. I told him not to make any light; 
and they said, “* Who is in there?” and my father said, ‘‘ Nobody but 
me and my son Perry.” My brother-in-law he was there, but he didu’t 
know it; he thought he had gone home; but he spoke out and says, 
** No; [ ain’t gone home; I am here;” and one of them says, ** Who is in 
there?” and he told them that Washington Gray was there; and they 

says, ‘¢Is Perry Meredith there?” and he says, * Yes, sir; he isin there ;” 
and says he then, “God damn him; shoot his brains out; shoot his 
brains out, God damn him.” There was two doors into the house, 
and one came in just like that chimney there, from the outside, and 
another one was right here, like this door, leading through the 
house. One of them came in the front door, and my brother-in- 
law ran out of the room where my father was and came into the 
room where I was, and [ had my gun in my hand by that 
time, and he hollered to me not to shoot, and they was in 
the front of the house, and they came tothe main door at that time. 
They commenced beating against the door, and broke it down, and 
poked in a pistol, one of them did, and when he saw me he fell back, 
and stepped back in the front door, and I shot him, and then they run 
out of the house in the front yard alittle piece. I didn’t have but one load, 
and I had to jump ont and run, and I run as far, [ reckon, as about thirty 
Steps, and at that time they shot two balls in me; they shot me in the 
hip, [pointing to the right bip.] | Then I ran on, I reckon about a bhun- 
dred yards as near as [ can tell you, and it seemed to me like they were 
Still coming after me, but they wasn’t; but I was frightened, and I 
thought they was, and I ran on again about another hundred yards, 
and I raked upa pile of leaves beside a Jog and lay there all night until 
morning. 

Q. About what time in the night was it that they came?—A. About» 
ten o'clock. 

@. How many white men came there, as near as you can estimate the 
number ?—A. I think about thirty, as near as I can tell you. 

Q. Did you know any of them?—A. Yes, sir; I knew twelve of them ; 
I know eleven of them, and the twelfth was the one that was shot. 

(. You may give the names of those whom you know.—A. Henry 
Pryor, Jasper Pryor, Jesse Pryor, Walter Gray, ‘Bias Cox, John Parks, 
Washington Drummond, Judge Martin, Pink Martin, John Miller, Jake 
Miller, Willis Cheat—that was the one that I shot, as has been stated 
tome. I shot him right through here, through the left side, [indicat- 
ing. 

a You shot him after they had broke into your house?—A. I didn’t 
shvot until they broke in the door and poked their pistol in, and I didw’t 
shoot him until after they broke the door down, and I thought then they 
were going to kill me, and I thought it was life for life, and I tried to 
defend myself as long as I could. 

@. What did they say while they were breaking down the door, or 
while they were surrounding the house?—A. They asked my father was 
Lin there, was Perry Meredith in there; and he told them that I was; 
and they told my father to make a light, and I spoke to him not to 
make a light, and they hollered, ‘God damn him; shoot his brains 
out.” And one of them came in there through the front door into the 
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house, and my brother-in-law was in there; he ran back in the other 
room where I was, and says he, ‘Don’t shoot.” I had my gun in my 
hand, and says he, ‘Don’t shoot; don’t shoot.” That was in the 
front side of the house, and they broke down the door and poked 
their pistols in to shoot me, and they was bollering, ‘God damn him; 
shoot his brains out.” And one of the men jumped back, aud when he 
stepped out in front of the door, I shot him. 

@. What did they have against you ?—A. They didn’t have anything 
against me but my principles. They said I was a leading man. 

@. A leading republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you receive notice before that time that they intended to 
attack you ?—A. Yes, sir; I heard in the settlement that they were 
going to attack me about my principles. 

@. Where did you go to after you were shot; you said you lay down 
by a log all night ?—A. I came to the village. 

Q. To Laurens?—A. Yes, sir; I didn’t go off right then. I staid 
home for about four weeks, and then I came to the village at election 
time. 

@. Where did you go then?—A. Then I went back home and staid 
up there at Mr. Patterson’s until after Christmas, and then I moved 
over in the Spartanburgh district. I had to leave the district. 

@. Why did you have to leave the district ?—A. They said that no 
republicans that voted against them could stay there, and especially I 
was one that should not stay, nohow. 

Q. Who said that?—A. Henry Pryor said so, for one, and George 
Cox said so, for another. It was the talk of the neighborhood. 

(. Do you know of your own knowledge whether and colored men 
have been turned off the land that they occupied because they voted 
the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

@. Whom did they turn off?—A. Jim Meredith has been turned off, 
for one. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir; I do; 
and Washington Gray, for another. 

(. How do you know it ?—A. Because they were notified that they 
would have to leave, and they had to go. 

Q@. Did you hear them tell them ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Go on; what else ?—A. I heard of some more. 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state that. 

The WITNEsS. No, sir. 
'Q. Is that all you know ?—A. Yes, sir; that is about all I know of 
my own knowledge. 

@. Do you know I. W. Rice, of Laurens County ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you known him ?—A. I have known him about 
three years. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is in that community as a man 
of truth ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is it?—A. It is good. 

Q. From what you know of him, would you believe him under oath ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know Raphael Stewart ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know him. 

@. Do you know W. H. Dunlap?—A. No, sir; I don’t know him, 

@. Do you know W. H. Rutherford ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How long have you known Rutherford ?—A. Well, I have known 
him—it has been about two years since I have got acquainted with him. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is for truth ?—A. It is republi- 
can. 

Q.. Do you know what his reputation is; what people say about him ?— 
A. Yes, sir; they say he is a good man. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it; good or bad?—A. Well, sir, it is good. 

Q. From what you know of his reputation for truth, would you believe 
him under oath ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Do you know a man named Harrison Hunter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How long have you known him ?—A. I have known him ‘about five 
months. 

Q. Do you know his reputation for truth ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it; good or bad ?—A. Good. 

Q. From what you know of him, would you believe him under oath ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I would. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. When you speak of the reputation of these men, do you speak of 
what you know of them yourself ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You just speak of what you know about them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. You would believe them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

). Whether other folks would or not you do not know?—A. I don’t 
know whether other folks would or not, but I would believe them my- 
self. 

@. What did they have against Miles Meredith ?—A. They nominated 
him as a delegate to come down to Laurens to nominate the members — 
of the legislature, if I mistake not. 

(). Didn't they have some other charge against Miles ?—A. Nothing 
else. 

No charge against you or Miles there ?—A. No, sir; nothing else. 
Didn’t they pretend that you had done something ?—A. No, sir. 
. Didn’t even pretend that ?—A. No, sir, they didn’t. 

Just went for you because you were a republican 7?—A. Yes, sir. 
Nothing else ?—A. No, sir; nothing else. 

Are you sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir, I am sure. 

. You say that two men whose names you gave turned some men 
off?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They did not turn them off until their contract had expired, did 
they ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Their year was out?—A. Yes, sir; the year was out, and they 
told him that they couldn’t keep them for another year. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did they state why ?—A. Because they were republicans. They 
told them betore the election that if they voted the republican ticket 


they couldn’t stay there any longer than Christmas; they couldn’t em- 
ploy them. 


OEE LLO: 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did they not say they were not able to employ them ; thatif they 
employed anybody they would have to take their friends ?—A, Yes, 
sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q@. Did you ever hear any republicans in the county say that Rice or 
Rutherford, or Harrison Hunter, were bad men 2?—A. No, sir; ; I didw’t. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you ever hear them say anything about them at all 7—A. Yes, 
sir; I have heard republicans say they were pggos men. 

Q. How did they come to talk about them ?—A. They got to talking 
about them being republicans ; as true republicans, and men that would 
stand up to their principles. 

Q. They were talking about their being republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you ever hear any colored people say that they ,were liars ?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. That they would not believe them under oath?—A. No, sir; [ 
never did. 

(The witness was afterward recalled during the day.) 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Dr. Cox testified befuie the committee after you testified this 
morning; and in his testimony he detailed a conversation that he said 
he had had with you. Tue reporter will now read that alta LIP 
and then we will ask you some questions. 

The stenographer then read the following: 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you kuow anything about tbe shooting of Perry Meredith ?—A. I was called 
_ to Perry Meredith the morning ufter he was shot, but from press of business couldn’t 
reach him, and sent the runner to another young physician. I went the second morn- 
ing after that. His admissions to me were: He said that a party came there asking 
for another man by the name of Myers, I believe, and that they told him that trey 
were not going to disturb him; that he taken his gun and placed himself—it was a 
moonshiny night—and that one of them came before the door; that he shot one of 
them and run cut under the firing of the gun—that was his words exactly—and as he 
run they shot him twice, and there was two gunshot wounds ; I examined them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Will you please state again just the conversation you had with Perry Meredith 
when you visited him in reference to this matter? 

Mr. CuRISTIANCY. Give the language as nearly as you can. 

A. He said that a party of men came to the house and asked for a colored man, 
named Myers, and ‘‘they told me they didn’t want anything to do with me;” those 
were about his words; ‘I don’t intend to have anything to do with you, and I am 
not going to pester you.” He said that he taken his shot-gun and stepped into the 
shade so that the moonlight wouldn’t shine upon him, and tired upon them, and run 
out under the fire of the gun, and that the party shot him as he ran through ‘the yard. 
He showed me about where he was when they shot him; pointed to the spot. 


The WirnEss. Are you ready for me now ? 

, Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

| The Wirnuss. They went to hunt one of the doctors and they come 
across Dr. Cox first, and my brother asked him to come and take the 
ball out of me, and he said he didn’t have time to come, and my brother 
kept on and he found Dr. Jim Allen Martin, and he came aud taken the 
ball out of me, and the second day Dr. Cox called by there. Dr. Cox 
had said that he couldn’t come; that he had other cases to attend to; 
and on the second morning be called by and asked me how I was getting 
along, and | told him I felt very bad at that time, and I did; and he 
asked me who shot me; did I know who shot me? and I told him I did; 

_ and he asked me who it was; I| told him that was best known to myself. 

: 

| 


i 
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IT had no such talk as that which has been read with Dr. Cox. I told 
him I felt very bad; and he asked me did I know who shot me, and I 
told him I did; and he asked me if I knew any of the men that shot 
me, and I told him that was best known to myself; and that was all the 
words that I had with Dr. Cox, and he got up and left the house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Then you never told him these words that he stated to the com- 
mittee ?—A. No, sir, I didn’t. Them words was never said in the house, 
and I have got witnesses there in the house with me. Three men were 
in the house there and heard the doctor’s conversation. 


T. J. MACKEY—CHESTER COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 9, 1877. 
T. J. MACKEY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. I will thank you to state your age, your place of residence, 
and your business. —Answer. Age, forty-four; residence, Chester, South 
Carolina ; judge of the sixth judicial circuit of South Carolina. 

@. How long have you been judge of that circuit ?—A. Five years. 

Q. I now direct your attention to the proclamation issued by D. H. 
Chamberlain on the 7th of October last, in which he proclaims a state 
of insurrection in this State. Please state to the committee what was 
the condition of your circuit and of the State at that time, so far as )ou 
know, and particularly whether the courts were open and the civil officers 
of the law were about their regular duties.—A. That proclamation, so 
far as it alleged domestic violence to have existed at that date any where 
within the limits of the sixth circuit, is false. Immediately upon the 
issuance of the proclamation I responded to it in a communication, 
which [ now have. 

Q. A letter purporting to have been written by yourself has been put 
in as a part of the testimony ?—A. {t was written by me. Soon after 
the issuance of the proclamation—within three weeks—I convened the 
several grand juries in the four counties of York, Lancaster, Chester, 
and Fairfield, comprising my circuit, and charged every grand jury to 
inquire diligently whether the courts or judicial proceedings were ob- 
structed; or whether armed organizations moved, or intended to move, 
for the intimidation of voters, existed in their respective counties. 

I directed the grand jury in each and every county to examine the 
trial-justices appointed by Governor Chamberlain as to whether domesti¢ 
violence or insurrection in any form existed in the counties ; to examine 
all the peace-officers of the counties; the sheriffs and the constables. 

The several grand juries reported to me in the months of October and 
November that armed insurrections nowhere existed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did they report in writing?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you need not state what they reported —A. I am the judge 
of the circuit and the reports are filed in my court, and I am better 
authority than the reports themselves. 

Mr. Merrmown. [ maintain that it is competent to state generally, for 
the purpose of this examination, what the report was which was made 


| 
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to him ; and I now ask him to state substantially the report as made to 
him by those several grand juries. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. To which I object, on the ground that he has 
stated that the reports were in writing and they are not produced, 

Mr. MERRIMON. Does the chairman rule that the answer is not admis- 
sible? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@ Domestic violence in no form existed in the circuit, and the courts 
were open, were they ?—A. The courts were open. It is proper for ine 
to state what I understand by the term insurrection. 

Mr. CAMERON. O, no; it is not necessary for you to do that; we are 
after facts and not opinions. 

The WITNESS. Insurrection in no form existed in the circuit. The 
laws were unobstructed, and executed by the ordinary agents charged 
with the execution of the laws, and the courts were open. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You were a judge and about your circuit and had extensive facili- 
ties of knowledge, sir; and at any time did you observe anywhere ob- 
structions to the due course of law ?—A. No, sir. I desire to show 
rather as responsive to the question that during the period to which 
Governer Chamberlain’s proclamation related—at that very period, and 
at this period, and at all periods within the last five years, such is the 
obedience of the people to the law in that circuit that a jury of twelve 
negroes drawn from the jury-box will convict any negro who wrongs 
the most odious white man; and such is the case in regard to the white 
jurors of my circuit; they deal out complete and equal justice without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition. The rights of a white man 
are as Safe with a negro jury as with the white jury. 

(. Did you have any opportunities for observation outside of your 
circuit at that time or immediately before or after that time ?—A. Yes, 
sir. I visited the counties of Edgefield and Richland, and visited the 
city of Charleston, and visited Aiken County—a brief visit to Aiken 
County. My stay was very brief in all the counties except my circuit. 
My attention was specially directed to my own circuit, and no violence 
or armed intimidation passed under my view in the counties outside of 
my circuit. My visits to those counties were exceedingly transient, pass- 
ing in and passing out; but as to my vwn counties I kept the most rigid 
supervision over them. I knew that elements might be possibly aroused 
or put in motion that would violate the public peace, and I was every- 
where checking it, and warning from the bench all of the employers in 
the circuit that if any man discharged a voter pending the election be- 
cause of his political opinions, or refused to rent him land because of his 
political opinions, or evicted him from land, that such persons so threat- 
ening or discharging a voter before or after the election would be brought 
to the bar of the court; that I proposed to meet the issue in that form. 

I opened the court at Fairfield on the 14th day of November, 1876, 
after the election, and notified all persons, in the presence of a great 
multitude of people, that if any man had been threatened with violence 
because of his political opinions, or had been discharged or threatened 
With discharge from his employment, or evicted from lands, that he 
Should rise in the court-room or present himself to the grand jury, anda 
bill would be found. 

One single act of intimidation was brought to my attention in the cir- 
cuit upon my making a solemn announcement at York. One Henry 
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Lowry, a colored man, arose and stated that he desired to know whether 
he had a right to vote the democratic State ticket, and said that he in- 
tended to vote for Hayes and Wheeler and Hampton, but that Edward 
McDonald 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. This was after the election ?—A. This was just before the election 
a few days; but that one Edward McDonald, a colored man, had threat. — 
ened his life if he voted for Hampton, and had ejected him from an 
eating-saloon because he had joined a Hampton: clab; and upon this 
information laid before the grand jury the grand jury made presentment 
of the case, and a bill was found and this person was tried for intimida- 
tion. 





By Mr. MERRIMON : 

(@. I ask you whether the person who was charged with intimidating 
the negro, who manifested a desire to vote for Hampton, was convicted, 
and convicted by a negro jury ? 

(Objected to, and objection sustained on the ground that it was not 
competent to prove judicial records in that way.) 

Q. Do you know D. H. Chamberlain, of this State ?—A. I do, sir. 

@. Has he at any time been governor of this State; and, if you say 
yes, say when?—A. He was elected governor in November, 1874, for 
the term of two years. 

@. Were you a supporter of his?—A. An ardent supporter; I sec- 
onded his nomination in the republican State convention, aud I have 
generally been credited with the responsibility of that nomination more 
largely than any other individual in that convention. 

q). State whether, about the ti.ne of his election, and immediately 
thereafter, he manifested any disposition to work reforms in the adimin- 
istration of your State government; and, if you say yes, whether a dis- 
position was manifested on the part of the white people, the democratic 
portion of the State, to sustain him and give him their confidence ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Just wait before that question is answered. I eall 
upon Senator Merrimon, who propounds the question, to show what 
authority there is in the resolutions under which we are acting, for en- 
tering into that inquiry; and, if he can so show, I shall not object. 

Mr. Merrmton. Mr. "Chairman, we have discussed that over and 
over again, and I do not think it is necessary for me to restate the 
grounds upon which I claim the right to make this inquiry. This very 
testimony has been gone over and over again. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY.. We have declined to enter upon the merits or de-— 
merits of the State government. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The subject of whether Mr. Chamberlain had pre- 
served his consistency has been gone into all through this examination, 
and many witnesses have been examined touching that view of the mat- 
ter before us. 

Mr. CAMERON. I think occasionally you would ask a witness that 
question. 

Mr. MERRIMoN. I propose to show that at the late election Mr. Cham- 
berlain stultified himself when he went upon a ticket composed of per- 
sons, some of whom, at least, he had denounced in square terms for Cor- 
ruption, and as persons unfit and unworthy of the public confidence; 
that by his speeches and action, and by his whole course of conduct, he 
stultified himself, and that he fell into disgrace, instead of being intimi- 
dated by the democrats. I propose to show that this was the case. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I say to Senator Merrimon that if he can point to 
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any portion of the Senate resolutions under which we are acting which 
authorizes us to enter upon that inquiry, we shall not object to it. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I point to it in this view: The great object embraced 
in those resolutions is to ascertain whether the people have been intimi- 
dated, and we can ascertain that by general facts as well as by particu- 
lar facts, and by proving particular instances of intimidation. 

It is alleged on the republican side that the negroes were generally 
intimidated, and evidence has been brought for ward to support that 
allegation ; ‘evidence of a general character, and evidence of a special 
character. Whether it has been sustained in any point-of view, I do 
not now stop to consider or determine. 

It is competent for the other side of this issue to show such a state of 
things in the republican party of this State, and sach conduct on the 
part of its leaders, as goes to show that they were unworthy of public 
confidence, and that the negroes voted against them—voted for the 
democratic ticket—the democratic national ticket, and the democratic 
State ticket, because they desired really a reform in the government, 
and were not willing to trust their republican leaders any longer; and 
that they were moved by those considerations rather than by considera- 
tions of intimidation. 

It is upon that ground that I propose to examine this witness upon 
this point. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We have had the same question up in several dif. 
ferent forms and on several different occasions, and this committee has 
formally decided, as I understand, that they will not enter upon the 
question of the merits or demerits of the State government, or of either 
the democratic or republican party of the State in connection with the 
State government in any shape, and unless we are to reverse our former 
decision, of course this testimony will not be admissible. 

Mr. CAMERON. Of course this question has been decided over and 
over again, and the decision of it now is the same as it has been: that 
the proposed testimony is not admissible. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Have you heard of what is commonly called the Kllenton riots in 
this State ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). State whether you saw Governor Creve erlatn about that time at 
any place on the railroad train, and had a conversation with him on 
that subject, and, if you say yes, give us the substance of it as near as 
you can.—A. The so-called Ellenton riots began on the 16th of Sep- 
tember of last year, 1 think. On the 19th of September, [ had left 
Columbia for my home in Chester, sixty-five miles above Columbia, and 
when I reached a point within thirty miles of Chester, the United 
States mail-agent on the cars, Henry D. Kennedy, a colored man, said 
to me that there were horrible murders—— 
~ Mr. CHRiSTIANCY. You heed not state what he said to you. 

The Witness. It is merely a connecting-link in my testimony, of 
course. He said that there were horrible murders in progress. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You can state that, in consequence of what he informed you, you 
had a conversation with Mr. Chamberlain ?—A. Yes, sir; he stated 
that Julius Mahers [or Myers]|—— 

@. Who stated 7—A. Henry D. Kennedy, the United States mail- 
agent—— 

@. But the committee wil] not allow you to state that.—A. I had at 
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that time declared against Governor Chamberlain; but I entered the ° 
sleeping-car 
Q. You bad better say that in consequence of a conversation you had 
with A. Henry D. Kennedy, the United States mail-agent, [ sought 
Governor Chamberlain on the train and found him in bed in the sleep- 
ing-car, and [awoke him. The conductor, Mr. Sprinkle, and a brake- 
man on the train were standing near me, the brakeman having his 

lamp in his hand. 

I said to him, ‘* Governor Chamberlain, information has just reached 
me that a wide-spread riot is in progress at Ellenton, in Baruwell 
County, on the edge of Aiken County, and that the whites and blacks 
are in collision. You know, sir, that if armed organizations of blacks 
and whites confront each other, and they are at all equal in strength, 
the blacks will be destroyed; and I trust that you will return imme- 
diately to Columbia, and set in motion the officers of the law or the 
necessary military force to check this riot, which may soon cover a wide 
belt of country if not checked. There are a number of negroes on this ° 
train who are excited and alarmed, and fearful that it will extend even 
to this section.” 

Governor Chamberlain answered me that he chouent that he could 
do no good, if he returned to Columbia, in the way of checking it, and 
that he had made all his arrangements to visit his family in Massachu- . 
setts. 

I replied, ‘‘Governor Chamberlain, it will do you more honor to re- 
turn to your post of duty, and to save the life of the humblest negro 
or the poorest white man, than you can possibly achieve in the field of 
politics.” | 

He said, “Well, I cannot return; here [am on the train. Has the 
train passed Winnsborough?” That is where the up-train meets the 
down-train. I answered, ‘‘Yes; the train has passed Winnsborough, 
but you observe that it has stopped. At my request the conductor of 
this train signaled the down-train, which was behind time, and the 
engine is smoking at your side to bear you back to your post of duty. 
Couductor Newcower is in charge of the down-train, and he is now 
waiting, and will wait on you thirty minutes.” 

Then he replied definitely that he would not return. 

I answered, ‘‘God help the people who’are subject to the rule of the 
stranger, who views without pity the shedding of their blood; and when 
Hampton is governor, as he surely will be, be will go to the front when 
armed white men and armed colored men are in collision, and he will 
lay bis hand on the arm of the white man uplifted to strike the negro, 
and he will check bim; and he wiil lay his hand upon the shoulder of 
the negro, and he will bring them both inte court to settle their differ- 
ences.” That was the last conversation I had 











By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That was the speech that you made to Governor Chamberlain 1 
A. That was my valedictory to Governor Chamberlain, sir. A very 
long friendship ended then; ; we have not spoken since. 

Q. Did you take any part in the late political campaign in this State? 
and if you say yes, give us an account of your observation through the 
State-—A. I did. On the 1st day of August, 1876, the canvass in the. 
State opened. Governor Chamberlain and I left Columbia for the pur- 
pose of canvassing the State to try to draw back to him, in advance of 
the meeting of the republican state convention, those republicans who 
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had been repelled from his support by his sincere and active efforts in 
behalf of administrative reform. 

We had also the especial purpose of influencing the élection for dele- 
gates to the republican state convention, in order that Governor Cham- 
berlain might be renominated by the republican party. 

1 canvassed my own circuit with him, passed through Edgefield Court- 
House, and together we looked the fierce democracy in the eye. 

On the 12th of August and 12th of September we spoke at Lancaster, 
I think, and notices of our speeches at Lancaster appeared in Governor 
Chamberlain’s own paper; and, as defining my own position, I would 
like to introduce a brief paragraph of four lines. 

(Extract not admitted.) 

I canvassed for Hayes and Wheeler and Chamberlain. I stood by 
his side, the solitary white republican in South Carolina of any promi- | 
nence, advocating his re-election. I was then.a member of the republi- 
can state executive committee, and vice-president of the grand council 
of the Union League of the State, which office I still hold. 

@. Before you pass from that campaign, state what you observed, if 
anything, of violence or intimidation in the course of your campaign. 
—A. Governor Chamberlain, at Edgefield, on the 12th of August, was 
treated with gross rudeness and disrespect. There was a great clamor 
when he arose to speak, and it broke out several times during his speech 
of half an hour. It was promptly checked by General M. C. Butler, 
and he closed his speech, speaking out his alloted time, being credited 
by me—I kept the time. We were holding a joint discussion with the 
democratic leaders, and the meeting was addressed by the democrats 
and republicans, and I kept the time, and gave Governor Chamberlain 
credit for the minutes that he lost by the interruptions. 

Governor Chamberlain was followed by General Butler, and Butler 
was followed by myself. I replied to Butler. I was followed by General 
Gary. He made a bitter and violent attack upon Governor Chamber- 
lain. He spoke daggers, but used none. I arose to reply to General 
Gary, who objected, on the ground that I had spoken my allotted time. 
I admitted that to be true, but said that General Gary’s attack upon 
Governor Chamberlain was so outrageous that it absolved me from 
keeping the contract, and the audience heard me. Governor Chamber- 
lain retired after [ had spoken. 

The confusion at Edgefield was stimulated by the fact that the plat- 
form fell, with the whole party, five times in about thirty minutes, pre- 
senting a dissolving view, both of the republican and democratic lead- 
ers. to the entire audience. 

Determined that I should still further answer Gen. Gary, I followed 
the democracy to their meeting up-town, where they had their platform, 
and I demanded a hearing there; and there [ stood alone and advocated 
Hayes and Wheeler and Chamberlain, and I denounced this bitterness 
of feeling exhibited. I was heard respectfully. 

I regarded Governor Chamberlain’s visit to Edgefield, as I so informed 
him, as most unwise, especially in view of the fact he and I were accom- 
panied by a whole caravan of the most notorious criminals of this State, 
in buggies, riding from Pine House to Edgefield Court- House, six miles— 
Harris, the black county commissioner, for whom a warrant had been 
issued the week before, to arrest him, as he said to me himself, on the 
charge of being engaged in a conspiracy to assassinate General Butler; 
next to him came the adjutant-general of the State, Purvis, regarded as 
infamous universally ; and they were followed by several other very ob- 
noxious persons. I was also a republican, obnoxious because of that 
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fact, but they held me in more kindly esteem, as many of my old com- 
rades in arms in Mexico and in the late war were in Edgefield. These 
facts accounted, in some degree, for the excitement. 

Governor Chamberlain had already published a few days before that 
his famous proclamation in regard to Hamburgh, in which he charged 
that appalling crime, which has put the white men of South Carolina 
upon trial at the bar of public opinion throughout the world, upon the 
entire white population of the State, and not upon the particular indi- 
viduals engaged in the crime. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. That letter will speak for itself, will it not ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Then you are simply expressing an opinion 7—A. I spoke of that 
as one of the causes of his being so odious in Edgefield. Iam not as- 
sailing the letter in any form. 

Q. It was his letter, then, that did it?—A. Yes, sir; in that respect, 
together with those associations. There was no attempt at violence ; 
there was but one pistol drawn on that occasion, sir. The colored mar- 
shal of the republican. procession inadvertently ran bis mule against a 
white democrat, and the democrat drew his pistol to shoot him down ; 
and this democrat was a desperado. I threw my hand to my pistol to 
defend the negro; I was within about thirty yards of him ; but. before 
this man could fire upon the negro General Gary drew his pistol, and 
placing it at the head of the white democrat compelled him to drop his 
pistol, and forced him from the crowd. That was the only instance, and 
Gen. M. W. Gary promptly intervened. It was the democratic county 
chairman who checked it. 

I state now, as I stated the day after the meeting publicly, that there 
was no attempt to inflict violence upon Governor Chamberlain, or any 
member of his party, and that after this meeting Governor Chamberlain 
rode unattended, save by republican friends, six miles from Edgetield 
Court-House to Pine House, publicly and openly, and was unobstructed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. And he was not killed or hurt ?—A. No; he was not disturbed. 

Q. Were you with him at any other point?—A. I was with him at 
Lancaster. He has stated that attempts at violence were made against 
him at Lancaster about September the Ist, at the meeting there; 
whereas he, in my presence, expressed to the editor of the Lancaster 
Ledger, an hour after the meeting at Lancaster, his gratification at the 
courteous reception that he met with, and he published two days after 
that meeting in his own paper, the Union-Herald, a notice of the 
meeting, in which he referred to his courteous reception; yet he has 
since designated that meeting as an evidence of the lawless spirit of 
the people, and declared that he met with the grossest insults at that 
meeting. I have that paper here, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Is that notice signed by him?—A. No, sir; but it is his paper; 
he is the chief owner of tLe paper, published here under his eye. 

(. You said he inserted the statement in his paper?—A. It was 
inserted, I might have said; it was an editorial in bis paper, and I 
know that he writes a large number of the editorials for that paper. IL 
have written many editorials myself, and so has he, for his paper. This 
is an editorial notice in the Union-Herald, the official paper of the State, 
at Columbia, of that very meeting. I propose to introduce it as 
sustaining my own declaration as to the peacefulness of my cireuit— 
Lancaster is in my circuit. 
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@. Do you think your statement needs to be bolstered up in that 


way ?—A. From the character ot the evidence here, I think it does. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Is this paper the organ of the republican party ?—A. Yes, sir; the 
official paper, and owned by Governor Chamberlain at that time. 

@. Did you speak at any other point?—A. At Chester, sir. 

@. Who was with you there ?—A. Governor Chamberlain, and A. 8S. 
Wallace, member of Congress, and others. . Governor Chamberlain was 
treated with profound respect, (this was in September ;) and at the close 
of the meeting he repaired to my residence, and there the democratic 
club called upon him and paid their respects, with numerous democratic 
citizens of Chester. Governor Chamberlain replied, thanking the citi- 
zens for their cordial greeting. J spoke also on that occasion. We also 
spoke in the same month at Rock Hill, in York Connty, to an immense 
audience. Governor Chamberlain was very kindly greeted there, and 
the assemblage was a peaceable one, no rioting or indications of any 


violence; and at each of those meetings Governor Chamberlain an- 


nounced himself not only as a republican, but said he, “I am a radical 
republican.” He was cordially greeted everywhere, sir. The meeting 
at Lancaster, and at Rock Hill, in York County, was after the nomina- 


tion of General Hampton. 


@. Well, you may go on to any point where you spoke.—A. Those are’ 
the five counties in which I spoke in company with Governor Chamber- 
jain. 

@. Well, that campaign had in view the nomination to be made by 
the republican State convention for governor and other State officers ?—— 
A. Yes, sir; and secured the election in several counties of delegates 
favorable to the nomination of Governor Chamberlain. Governor Cham- 
berlain was nominated. 

@. Were you in that convention?—A. Not a member; I declined an 


election, but I was there, and a very active advocate of Governor Cham- 


berlain in every way, and stood by him up to the moment of his nomi- 
nation. 

Q. L ask you particularly, in connection with the convention and its 
action, whether a colored man by the name of Robert B. Elliott made a 
speech against Chamberlain’s nomination; and, if you say yes, whether 
you can give the substance of the remarks he made in reference to 
Chamberlain ; and, if you say you can, to state what he said.—A. I can, 
sir. I wrote down his remarks as they fell from his lips at the time, but 
I have lost my notes. I remember one paragraph especially. Elliott, 


. confronting Chamberlain, and laying his hand upon his breast-pocket, 


said: “I hold here a letter written by Governor Chamberlain. Were I 
to read this letter it would destroy Governor Chamberlain; but I will 
not read it, because it would also destroy the republican party, that 
party whose banner I have aided to carry in triumph through these 
many long years. I may yet be compelled to read this letter, and you 
may yet regret, gentlemen of the convention, that you did not go into 
secret session, as I suggested some time since.” That was the paragraph 
to which I refer. Governor Chamberlain then responded. 

(). What did he say in reply to that ?—A. He opened by expressing 
his surprise at the unwarranted and outrageous attack, and said: ‘I 
have been approached recently by certain parties in the interest of the 
Blue Ridge scrip and the conversion bonds,” (referring to certain fraud- 
ulent issues of various bonds and scrip.) ‘and my support has been 
asked for a scheme to make them good. If I had accorded that sup- 
port this attack would not have been made upon me; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, the American people have set the seal of their condemnation, in 
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the case of their most brilliant statesman, James G. Blaine, upon revela- 
tions of private correspondence. I deny that I have performed any 
act that should bring a blush to the cheek of an honorable man; and 
Il am willing to stand by my record.” 

I have no doubt that I have repeated every word or nearly every 
word that Governor Chamberlain uttered up to that point. The at- 
tack of General Elliott failed of its intended effect, and the conven- 
tion 

(Q. Let me ask you now what were the relations between Elliott and 
Chamberlain at that time?—A. They had been bitterly hostile for more 
than a year—Chamberlain denouncing Elliott freely in the presence of 
Eliiott’s friends, and denouncing him as utterly corrupt; and I denounc- 
ing Elliott as utterly corrupt while making the canvass in company 
with Chamberlain, and reverted to Elliott continually as a leader of the 
opposition to Chamberlain. 

(). Were their personal relations unfriendly ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. As well as their political ?—A. Yes, sir; their personal relations; 
and I denounced Elliott and Dunn, who were acting in concert in that 
convention. I denounced them and insisted on Chamberlain’s nomina- 
tion by the convention. 

I have a letter to Governor Chamberlain written after Chamberlain, 
Dann, and Elliott were nominated, in reference to Elliott. Mr. Dunn 
was the competitor of Chamberlain for the nomination for the govern- 
orship in the republican State convention; and after the attack made 
by Elliott, referred to, Governor Chamberlain was duly nominated by 
that body. 

Q. Now let me ask you, after this controversy between Elliott and 
Chamberlain in the convention, to which you have adverted, what was 
the result of the action of the convention ?—A. The convention that 
night, the 13th of September, nominated Governor Chamberlain to the 
office of governor. The next morning at ten o’clock Governor Cham- 
berlain re-entered the convention arm in arm with Elliott, and Hlliott 
was thereupon nominated for the office of attorney-general. I consid- 
ered, and I have so stated, that Dunn and Elliott were the symbolism 
of antagonism to Governor Chamberlain’s efforts at administrative re- 
form in the State—efforts that I believed then were sincere efforts for 
the good of the people, and which, I believe, if they were carried out, 
would be for the good of the whole State. I have never changed that 
opinion. I had assailed those persons as typifying tbe hostility to re- 
form in the government. 

Q. Did Governor Chamberlain say anything to you about Elliott after 
that time, or write anything about it to you?—A. He did, sir; five days 
after Governor Chamberlain’s nomination he wrote me this letter. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I ask that the witness be permitted to read that 
letter. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I understand that the letter has reference to the 
previous transactions or previous standing of Chamberlain and Hllioftt. 

The WitNnEss. I used this letter with tremendous effect in the can- 
vass against Chamberlain. I lost him hundreds and hundreds of votes 
by that letter. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. How does that render it pertinent to any inquiry 
that we have to make? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I will tell you how it is pertinent. I insist that it is 
competent to impeach Elliott. The Chair will remember that Elliott 
swore that the personal relations between him and Governor Chamber- 
iain were of the most friendly character; whereas, if this witness is to 
be believed at all, he has sworn falsely. And tor the purpose of im- 
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peaching Elliott’s testimony I offer this letter to you, written by Cham- 
berlain 10 the witness. | 

The WirneEss. This letter shows the deepest hostility on the part of 
Chamberlain to Elliott. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If there was no other objections it would be per- 
fectly incompetent to introduce a letter written by Chamberlain to some- 
body else to contradict what Mr. Elliott has sworn to. It would be in- 
troducing hearsay evidence, and you could not impeach him in that way. 
That is enough to exclude it, and when excluded on that ground it is, 
of course, excluded on any other ground; because all beyond that is 
matter which pertains merely to State politics, which we are not to in- 
quire into. 

Mr. Merrion. That witness swore that the personal relations be- 
tween him and Chamberlain were of the most friendly character. 

Mr. CAMERON. So far as he knew. 

Mr. MERRIMON. No, sir; he did not say anything about that. I pro- 
pose now to introduce a letter written by Chamberlain to this witness 
in which he expresses in the strongest terms his unfriendly feelings 
toward Elliott. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is very clear the letter is not competent evidence. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I ask the witness to state whether he has in his pos- 
session the letter written by D. H. Chamberlain shortly after the nomi-. 
uation made by the republican State convention of last year, in reference 
to R. B. Elliott; and whether that letter contains expressions of the 
strongest character, disapproving of Elliott and denouncing him, and 
approving of the course of those republicans who had refused to support 
the ticket nominated by that convention ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The grounds of objections have been sufficiently 
stated already. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Was that letter written some time after the nomination 7?—A. Four 
davs after Hlliott’s nomination, and five days after Chamberlain’s. 

@. Had Chamberlain accepted the nomination at that time?—A. Yes, 
sir; he had already accepted it. 

(. State any further observation you made, after the action of the 
State republican convention, through the State, in the course of the 
political campaign; whether you observed any violent demonstrations 
toward the black people, as black people, to drive them to the support 
of the Hampton ticket—the democratic ticket ?—A. None whatsoever. 
I may properly state here, that at parting with Governor Chamberlain, 
after the nomination, I told him that 1 proposed to meet him and his 
ticket everywhere through the State, and if he appeared to advocate it 
I should confront him. He never did‘appear to advocate that ticket, 
and never confronted the people in the advocacy of his own ticket. I 
could not hear any violence as connected with him. I saw none in the 
canvass. 

Q. Did you pass through the State to any great extent?—A. To a 
pretty large extent. I was through Charleston, Richland, and Edge- 
field Counties, and passed through Lexington and the four counties of 
my circuit already named ; and I witnessed no violence. 

(). Where were you on the day of the election, sir?—A. I was at my 
place of residence, Chester Court-House. 

@. A witness by the name of A. S. Richardson has sworn before this 
committee that Judge Mackey interfered with Mr. Canton, deputy mar- 
shal at your court-house, and said that he [Mackey] did not regard the 
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arder of Mr. Taft; that you interfered with Mr. Canton and directed the 
- sheriff to arrest him; that he told the sheriff in your presence that he 
had exclusive jurisdiction there that day ; and that be brought you and 
the sheriff to your senses and good behavior. I will ask you to give 
your account of that transaction.—A. Yes, sir. As I was at a point 
about thirty yards from the ballot-box at Chester on election-day, when 
Mr. Robert Anderson, a citizen of Chester County, informed me 
that a man named Canton, claiming to be United States deputy mar- 
shal, had [Remainder of the witness’s statement in regard to 
what Mr. Anderson informed him, stricken out.| Iam a judge of the 
circuit, and I know that Mr. Robert Anderson was prevented from 
casting his vote by violence. 

Q. State what you saw.—A. I did not see this treatment of Ander- 
son. I went to the ballot-box and saw Canton, who claimed to be a 
United States deputy marshal, ordering citizens to go from the polls in 
a very rough manrer—citizens who were quietly approaching the polls. 
I approached him and said, ‘‘ By what authority are you here? I am 
informed that you are interfering with the rigbts of voters. By what 
authority do you interfere ?” He says, ‘I have got the authority.” I 
said, ‘‘ Show it, sir. If you don’t show proper authority I will commit 
you to jail upon proper complaint, immediately, unless you give the 
necessary bail to appear for trial.” He then drew from his pocket his 
appointment as a United States deputy marshal and opened it. I 
looked at it and I said to him, ‘‘ You may exercise authority under 
that. appointment to the extent of keeping order, but if you attempt 
to obstruct any voter in his right to vote you will be arrested.” I said, 
‘‘ Tt wil] then be your duty, Mr. Sheriff, to arrest this person if he ob- 
structs any voter in his right to vote.” Mr. Canton did not respond of- 
fensively ; had he done so I would have had him arrested immediately. 
On the contrary, he left the spot immediately in great haste. He was 
gone a few minutes and returned ; the sheriff was observing him, and 
I observed him. It was perfectly quiet. In about twenty minutes after 
these remarks of mine, Lieutenant Hinton, of the Eighteenth United 
States Infantry, arrived with a detachment of seventeen men—I counted 
them—and non-commissioned officers and privates, who were formed in 
line in the court-house yard about thirty feet of the ballot-box; the bal- 
lot-box being up-stairs in the court-room, and the detachment being 
formed in line in the yard. 

As Lieutenant Hinton formed his command, Canton said to him, 
‘¢ Lieutenant, clear this court-house yard.” There were then about two 
hundred citizens in the half-acre lot, quietly standing around engaged 
in conversation, laughing and talking. Lieutenant Hinton replied, “1 
will not do it, sir; no disturbance is being created.” That is my recol- 
lection of Lieutenant Hinton’s words. I was standing about twenty 
yards from Lieutenant Hinton. 

I was satisfied that Lieutenant Hinton would not perform so unlawful 
an act. 

I would not have permitted that the yard should have been cleared 
in that manner. I knew, I would state, that Canton had no more au- 
thority to stand at that poll as a deputy United States marshal, than 
he had to take his seat in the Congress of the United States without 
being elected ; that his appointment was in direct and positive contra- 
vention of the act of Congress which declares that no person shall serve 
as a special Geputy marshal at any election unless he is a voter in the 
county and precinet in which he acts. Canton was acting in Chester, 
and was a voter in the county of Richland, and it was a matter of 
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grace only, and favor, that he was permitted to exercise any functions 
there. 

I knew that we had the pos.tive provision of the statute against it; 
the United States marshal knew it; because that had been discussed 
in the public press before the election. Isaid nothing to him in regard 
to Attorney-General Taft’s order. I had already reviewed the order from 
the bench, and had declared that it should not be executed to the ex- 
tent of the powers conveyed in my circuit. There was no sufficient 
military force to sustain the deputy marshals in the execution of the 
violation of the laws proposed to be authorized by that order, in my 
judgment. I could as readily have arrested the troops as the marshals. 

The troops remained in line a few minutes, and then retired to the 
grounds in the rear of the court-house—a short distance in the rear. 
In a short time after one Alex. George, a United States deputy mar- 
shal, approached several colored men who had the Hampton ticket in 
their hands, and proceeded to take hold of their tickets, and to denounce 
them for being democrats. Lieutenant Hinton, commanding the de- 
tachment, in my hearing and sight, approached Alex. George and said 
to him, * You must stop this; you are here to prevent disorder, and 
not to incite ite 

Those were the only cases of disorder which I witnessed. I would 
say in regard to A. S. Richardson, whose testimony you have referred 

Oo—_e—. 

Q. I was going to ask you his general character ?—A. His character 
is infamous. 

Q. I ask you if you knew the general repntation of A. S. Richard- 
son ?—A. I do know it to be that of a notorious thief and a jail-bird. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. I don’t know what course you take in your courts, 
but in all the courts that I ever knew, a witness, who is asked if he 
knows the general character of a man, is not allowed to answer whether 
it is good or bad until he says whether he knew it or not. 

Mr. MERRIMON. What is his general character for truth and hon- 
esty 7—A. It is bad; he is regarded 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would not. He is a no- 
torious thief and jail-bird ; a drunkard. 

@. Do you know D. T. Corbin, United States district attorney for this 
district ?—A. I do, sir. 

Q. Do you know T. H. Cooke, a judge of | one of your judicial cir- 
cuits ?—A. I have known him for twenty-five years, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is objected to. A witness introduced. by 
yourself whom we have not undertaken to impeach, if he differs in a 
statement of one fact from one of the witnesses that we have introduced, 
it is incompetent for you to support his reputation until it is attacked. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I ask you whether you had any conversation with 
Judge Cooke in August or September last in which he stated to you a 
conversation he had had with D. T. Corbin in reference to the political 
campaign in this State? 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not answer that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. State whether, during the late campaign, you saw or 
heard Wade Hampton, a candidate for governor on the democratie side, 
speak. If you say yes, state to the committee whether his policy and 
his speeches were of the temperate and peaceful tone, kindly toward the 
colored people, and made in such a spirit as to induce them to vote that 
ticket, or whether they were violent and demonstrative and threatened 
violence ? 
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A. I spoke frequently with Gen. Wade Hampton, the democratic can- 
didate for the office of governor, during the recent campaign, speaking 
from the same platform; be speaking on the issue of home-rule and ad- 
ministrative reform in the State, and I for Hayes and Wheeler and 
Hampton. He declared that his policy was peace. It appeared to me 
that the scales had fallen from the eyes of the recognized leaders of the 
democratic party in the State at last, and that he had very sagaciously 
abandoned the old democratic policy and instead of trying to catch his 
flies with vinegar was using molasses. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. Are you. following the language used by him in his public 
speeches ?—A. No, sir. 

q. You are giving your judgment?—A. Yes,sir. He stated at Winns- 
borough that he was prepared to vote for Hayes and Wheeler, having 
faith in their civic virtues; believed that it would be no dishonor to the 
republican party if Mr. Hayes should become its Chief Magistrate; that 
he could vote for Hayes and Wheeler, if necessary to protect South 
Carolina; that, individually, he should cast his vote for Tilden, but he 
saw no reason why the supporters of Hayes and Wheeler and the na- 
tional republican party could not vote for him, Hampton, on the State 
issue. . 

On each and every occasion upon which I spoke, besides General 
Hampton there was a Tilden and Hayes elector present, or candidate 
jor elector. At Winnsborough, Major T. D. Barker, a candidate on the 
democratic ticket for elector, was present, and while I reviewed Mr. 
Tilden with great severity, I spoke ardently in favor of Hayes and 
Wheeler, and yet no democrat attempted to reply to me, because they 
believed that in denouncing Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler they would 
-repel the colored vote. 

That was the general plan of the campaign everywhere; no one reply- 
ing to me, I advocating Hayes and Wheeler; and at none of these 
ineetings did any disturbance take place. The whites were generally 
dressed in red shirts, and the blacks who had joined the Hampton 
ovement generally had red shirts on. Hampton rode at the head of 
the procession always, the procession seldom numbering less than 3,000 
persons, with a black man on his right, a republican colored man and a 
white man on his left, and moved in that manner to the platform, al- 
ways, whites and blacks intermingled. 

But there was a more potent influence in operation than the speeches 
of General Hampton. The whole State was covered with smoke during 
the canvass; it was not the smoke of battle, but of barbecues. The 
policy was to reach the negro’s political conscience through his stomach ; 
not with lead, powder, and ball, but with beef. That was the general 
policy, and the negro took kindly to it. Heis an excellent feeder. ‘There 
was a sort of dietetic reconstruction of the two races eating at the same 
barbecue, operating against the republican State ticket, but not oper- 
ating against the Hayes and Wheeler ticket; for in my circuit many 
democrats voted for Hayes and Wheeler. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. Within the compass of the questions I have propounded to you, 
do you remember any other fact material to be stated to this com- 
mittee ?—A. I have been informed that A. S. Richardson has testified 
to this committee that the deputy marshal was shot in my cireuit— 
Alex. George, whose name I had mentioned as the one who was checked 
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by Lieutenant Hinton. He was shot twenty days after the election, 
and the person who shot him was arrested under my warrant. 

Mr. CAMERON. Richardson merely mentioned the fact that he was 
shot.—A. I learned that it was stated as a part of the general violence 
prevailing at the election. He was shot twenty days after, during a 
personal broil. 

Mr. MerRimon. A. S. Richardson swore that ‘since the election 
Alex. George, chief deputy marshal of the county, has been shot and 
killed ;” and I ask you whether you know what 'the verdict. of the 
coroner’s jury was in that respect, and whether they found that quarrel 
in which he was killed was non-partisan in its character ?—A. No opin- 
ion was expressed upon that point by the coroner’s jury. The person 
who shot Alex. George was indicted on the charge of sbooting Alex. 
George by a grand jury of fourteen whites and three colored men, repub- 
licans, and they found a bill for murder. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many of the grand jury must agree in finding a true bill ?— 
A. Twelve. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


~ Q. How many jurors should there be to compose a grand jury in this 
State 7—A. Eighteen. Richardson stated that there had been four gin- 
houses burned 

(). How do you know he has stated that ?—A. It was read to me since 
1 have been in the room. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. He says this, ‘“‘ Several gin house fires, some four, took place, and 
the democrats had a meeting and resolved to hold the leading repub- 
licans responsible.” You may say anything you know about the burn- 
ing of gin-houses in that county.—A. Some four gin-houses were 
burneG, within about three weeks after the election, in the county of 
Chester. A public meeting was held with a view of taking measures 
to ascertain who were the perpetrators. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. You were at the meeting, I suppose?—A. O, yes, sir; I was at the 
meeting from its beginning to its close, and the alleged arson was not 
charged against any class of persons by their party names. Had it 
have been charged against the republicans, as such, I would have re- 
sented it immediately; but it was alleged that negroes were engaged 
in these outrages. I denied at the time that there was a particle of 
proof to show that any negro had committed these crimes. I referred 
to the fact that in every case the cotton that was destroyed by the fire 
was the undivided shares of negroes. 

(. The property of the negro and the owner of the land?—A. Yes, 
sir; both lost it. At that meeting I called attention to the fact—l 
desired to soften this heated feeling against the blacks—that while 
there were 150,000 buildings in my circuit which under our statute 
became the subject of arson—that any building within the curtilage 
might become the subject of arson—yet but one case of arson had 
occurred in the circuit in five years. It is without a parallel, this small 
proportion of cases of arson, for the number of buildings that may be- 
come the subject of arson under the statute, classed as dwelling-houses; 
for a mere shed in which a person occasionally sleeps for the purpose of 
taking care of property, is made the subject of arson. Itis not confined 
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to a dwelling-house proper as a common law; and I reported to General 
Hampton these demonstrations, these opinions as to the colored people 
being engaged in arson; and I stated that I feared that this impression 
being created might lead planters to discharge colored people, and that 
some had threatened, since the election, to discharge men who had 
voted against them. General Hampton requested me to address my 
fellow-citizens of the sixth circuit, and to appeal to them not to dis- 
charge any man from their employment or to evict him from rented 
land because he had voted for Mr. Chamberlain; which I did. I have 
called meetings all over my circuit to that end since the election, and 
no discharges have taken place to my knowledge. When a man is dis- 
charged for voting for Chamberlain or Hampton, upon proof the grand 
jury will find a bill, under my instructions, and the person so discharg- 
ing the laborer will be placed on trial under our statute. We havea 
special statute on the subject. 

I felt deeply wounded at this imputation upon my circuit. I know 
that the black and white jurors are just and fair. Thirty-seven Ku-Klux 
have been convicted in my circuit in the past three years for acts per- 
formed in the Ku-Klux conspiracy in 1871, and thirty-six have been 
convicted by the verdicts of jurors composed wholly of democrats ; 
while fifty-three officials have been convicted by juries composed wholly 
of negroes—republican officials have been convicted by juries composed 
wholly of negroes, in the past few years, for malfeasance in office. Re- 
publicans have been convicted by republicans and democrats by demo- 
crats. Of the fifty-three officials convicted, fifty-two were republican 
and only one of them a democrat; but as the justice of my court may 
be impeached for an apparent discrimination against the republicans, it 
is proper for me to state that there were about one hundred and fifty 
_ republican officials in the circuit and only one democratic official, and 
it was impossible to convict any more democrats. The democrat was 
convicted for getting drunk habitually. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Then you are not yourself aware of any discharges of workmen 
or employés by their employers, or of refusals to allow the colored peo- 
ple who had voted the republican ticket to have land ?—A. No com- 
plaints have been made to me or to the grand juries. 

@. You do not mean to say that there have been none in those coun- 
ties 2—A. No, sir. 

Q. Only that none of them come to your knowledge 7—A. Nor to the 
knowledge of the grand juries. The grand juries have reported to 
me 

(). You cannot tell of the number that have come to the knowledge 
of the grand juries except as it is reported to you?—A. They have re- 
ported that no complaints were made. 

Q. You say that Mr. Canton, deputy marshal at the election, showed 
you his commission ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). You say that was the commission of a special deputy ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. You are sure of that fact?—A. Yes, sir; that is my recollec- 
tion. 

(. I wish to know whether you are sure of it, because he has testified 
to the contrary—that he was a general deputy, and had been for some 
time before.—A. His commission was precisely like that of other special 
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deputies which I examined. He held it open in his hand for a few see- 
onds, and I saw the red imprint upon it—just the usual form. 

~ Q. His testimony is that he was a regular deputy marshal for some 
years.—A. He showed me that commission, sir; I am positive it was 
the commission of a special deputy marshal, though it did not affect my 
action in the slightest degree—the character of hiscommission. I would 
have arrested the United States marshal himself, or the officer com- 
manding the United States forces, if he had interfered with a single 
voter illegally. I had the force to do it as against a detachment of sol- 
diers. 

@. I wish you to state precisely the time when you had this conversa- 
tion with Governor Chamberlain, in the railroad-cars, in reference to the 
Hllenton riots.—A. On the night of the 19th of September, 1876. The 
special act of violence to which I called his attention that night was the 
alleged murder of Simon Coker, a member of the legislature. 

Q. Which took place that very day ?—A. That very day. 

Q. That very day, or the day before ?—A. Yes, sir; 1 knew Coker, 
and regarded him as a worthy man. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you vote for the Hayes and Wheeler electors ?—A. I will an- 
swer that question, if you will permit my whole answer to it. 

@. I would not ask you, only you spoke of your support of the na- 
tional republican ticket.—A. I entered into an arrangement with three 
friends with the understanding that they were to vote for Hayes and 
Wheeler if Mr. Hayes disclaimed of having any responsibility or having 
taken any part in securing the distribution of troops in this State. I 
was to write to Governor Hayes upon this point, and if he did not dis- 
claim it, 1 was to vote for Tilden ; if he did disclaim it, those three were 
to vote for Hayes and Wheeler. I wrote on the 20th of October, and I 
received no answer, and in fulfillment of my pledge I marched to the 
polls and voted for Tilden, in company with four democrats who voted 
for Hayes and Wheeler to offset my vote. 

Q. Then you mean to say that you voted for Tilden and Hendricks ?— 
A. Yes, sir; and on that condition four democrats voted for Hayes and 
Wheeler. 

@. Give the names of the four democrats who voted for Hayes and 
Wheeler.—A. One of them was named Robert Walker, another William 
Smyer, but I forget the names of the two others. They were Chester 
men. I induced them to vote for Hayes and Wheeler, though they had 
the democratic ticket in their hands. I printed a Hayes and Wheeler 
and Hampton ticket, and circulated it in my circuit—printed it at my 
own expense. The democratic State executive committee having de- 
clined to issue it three days before the election upon my application, I 
printed one myself and had it generally distributed. I induced these 
four men to vote this Hayes, Wheeler, and Hampton ticket, and told 
them of my arrangement. I made a special appeal to them to vote it. 

Q. But you yourself voted for the Tilden and Hendricks electors ?— 
A. On those conditions, in fulfillment of that pledge; which, I think, 
ought to give greater weight to my personal opinion as to the result of 
that election. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. I ask you, sir, to reduce to writing what you know of the character 
of Judge Cook, and also whether he had a conversation with you, in 
substance, what I propose to read to you—I will show you what he 
swore here—and put that affidavit in my hands.—A. I will do so with 
pleasure. 
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Mr. MAcKEY was afterwards recalled at his own request, and stated 
as follows: 


In regard to my last answer, that I wrote to Governor Hayes whether 
he ever had any part in the distribution of troops, to which he made nu 
answer, (as it would be an act of great impropriety for him to have 
control of the distribution of the troops,) I desire to add that on 
inquiring of him personally I have ascertained that he never received 
my letter. Two clerks charged with opening all his letters in regard to 
the canvass were steadily engaged in that duty. One of them remem- 
bered that letter, but stated that he had never presented it to Governor 
Hayes, not knowing its importance. But I did not state the particular 
circumstances under which it was written. It was part of the agree- 
ment that I should not state those circumstances. He informed me 
that had he received it he would have answered it. But he took no 
part, and had no function to perform, and could not have with reference 
to the distribution of troops anywhere. ‘The general impression is here 
- that the troops were acting at the instance of Governor Hayes. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 10, 1877. 
GEORGE W. HOLLAND recalled. 


By Mr. CAMERON: : 


Question. Do you know David Graham ?—Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation for truth is in the community in 
which he resides; what the people say about him ?—A. It is good. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You have not told yet whether you know. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know what it is?—A. It is reliable. 
Q. You say it is good?—A. Yes, sir; it is good. 
Q. Do you know Wiley J. Williams?—A. Yes, sir. 
(). Do you know what his reputation for truth is?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is it—good or bad ?—A. It is good. 
Q. Do you know Judge Bowie—what his reputation is?—A. Yes, 
sir; I know his reputation to be good. 
Do you know Jesse Jones?—A. Yes, sir. 
Do you know what his reputation is ?—A. I know. 
What is it—good or bad ?—A. It is good. 
Do you know Augustus Harris?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Do you know what his reputation for truth is?—A. Yes, sir. 
. What is it—good or bad ?—A. It is good. 


“ 


LELLLEO 


TANDY GLOVER—EDGEFIELD COUN TY. 


COLUMBIA, BS. C., January 10, 1877. 
TANDY GLOVER (colored) sworn and examined. | 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where were you during the day of the last election?— 
Answer. At Edgefield Court-House. 
Q. What box were you at?—A. At the school-house. 
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Q. What happened to you on the day of the election?—A. I got 
struck in the head. 

@. Who struck you ?—A. When I came to, the people told me it was 
Mr. Swearingen done it. 

@. Where were you when you got struck ?—A. I was ’most to the 
school-house, going on there. 

Q. Where were you going ?—A. Going up to the school-house to vote. 

Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You wanted to vote the republican ticket?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he say to you when he struck you?—A. Didn’t say any- 
thing at all. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What is a republican; what sort of a looking thing?—A. A ’pub- 
ican? 

Q. Yes.—A. Of course, we are those that stand to the country as it 
first started. 

Q. What do you say it is; what sort of a looking thing is it?7—A. A 
publican ? , | 

@. Yes.—A. It is the folks like us, sir. 

@. What do they believe in?—A. They believe in doing the right 
thing for their own nation, sir. 

Q. You go for the right thing, do you?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. For your own nation ?—A. Yes, sir; and every other nation, as 
far as it is right. 

@. You don’t know anything about the principles that they advocate, 
do you?—A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about the principles of all 
of them; I know the principles of some. 


CALVIN HARPER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 10, 1877. 
CALVIN HARPER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Laurens Court-House. 
Q. What is your business?—A. A farmer. 
Q. And your age ?—A. I was 38 years old last August. 
Q. To what political party do you belong ?—A. I belong to the demo- 
cratic party. 
@. Where were you on the day of the election 7?—A. I was at Laurens 
Court-House. 
Q. Did you vote the democratic ticket there ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did anybody force you to do it ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. How long have you been a democrat ?—A. I have been a demo- 
erat all the time. 
@. What sort of an election did you have there?—A. We had a pretty 
fair election. 
Q. A great many people voted there?—A. A great many. 
@. Any trouble or disturbance there ?—A. No, sir; none at all. 
_Q. Did you canvass any portion of the county of Laurens ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
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Q. How many times did you speak ?—A. Well, I spoke a good many 
times ; some five or six—maybe four or five times. 

(. Did you do it voluntarily; that is, of your own will?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You were not driven to do it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you observe any intimidation of colored men by democrats ?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you observe any intimidation of colored men by republicans ?— 
A. N O, SIP. 

Q. Was there any intimidation by radicals of colored men that wanted 
to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir; not as I know of. 

Q. Did you have any connection with the democratic club there ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How many men belonged to your club ?—A. I don’t know, sir, how 
many there was belonged to the club that I belonged to. 

Q. Have you any idea of how many colored men voted the democratic 
ticket in the county ?—A. I could not have an idea of how many voted 
in the county altogether, but I have an idea of how many voted at the 
village ; between four and five hundred voted at the village. 

Q. You hada good opportunity to observe the vote 1A. Yes, sir ; 
I went from one box to the other; I was giving out tickets. 

@. Do you know any other fact in connection with the election that 
you could tell us here ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. How do you know how many voted the democratic ticket?—A. I 
didn’t say 1 knowed how span : I said I thought there was about that 
many. 

@. Why do you think ies were so many ?—A. I saw a great many 
of them voting. 

@. How many of those in your club voted the democratic ticket ?—A. 
Well, I know of my own knowledge—— 

Q. What you saw yourself ?—A. What I saw myself? 

(. Yes; and know that it was a democratic ticket that they put in; 
how many ?—A. Well, I reckon I seed from two to three hundred. 

@. You saw from two to three hundred with your own eyes ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You are sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). At Laurens Court-House?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How could you tell whether it was a democratic ticket that every 
one put in?—A. Because I handed a good many of them to them. 

Q. How do you know that they voted the ticket that you gave them, 
every one?—A. I seen them go up and vote it, a good many of them. 

Q. You saw them go up and vote ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And do you know positively that each one of them put in the 
ticket that you gave them ?—A. Do I know that? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir; if I didn’t know it I wouldn’t say. 

@. How could you know that fact ?—<A. Because I saw them go up 
and vote. 

@. Did you stand right beside every one of those three hundred when 
they put in the votes?—A. No, sir; but I stood by and saw them vote 
the tickets. 

@. You do not know whether they changed those tickets or not after 
you gave them to them?—A. No, sir; I don’t know whether they changed 
the tickets after I gave them to them; I didn’t see them change them. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Did you watch them very closely to see; were you anxious ?—A,. 

Yes, sir. 
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Q. You watched closely 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you don’t hesitate to tell the committee what you have told 
about this thing ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You believe you are correct ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. How many votes were polled at Laurens Court-House ?—A. I don’t 
know, sir. 


Q. Do you know how many votes were polled at that place 7—A. No, 
sir; I do not. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876. 
IrA W. RICE (colored) recalled at his request. 


The WiTtNEss. I think I made two mistakes as to the names of 
parties. I gave the name of Perry Meredith, but the real name is Perry 
Stoddard; and I think I gave the name of Mark Hunter for Thomas 
Cusp. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


I want to ask you one question that I did not ask you yesterday : 

Question. How do your official accounts stand there ?—Answer. QO, 
thatis allright. I am glad you asked me that question. Iam required 
to make a return to the court, every time it meets, of moneys received 
and paid out; and if my accounts were twenty-five cents out of the way 
it would have been badly proved at any time. We have been watched 
as close as they could watch us, and if my accounts had been $15 short 
there would have been an indictment against me. 

Q. You are not a defaulter in any respect ?—A. No, sir. 

«J. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir; I am sure of it. If I wasa 
defaulter that fact would have been proven before the court long ago. 
They would not have waited for the committee to prove it. 

@. Your accounts are all square ?—A. [I have money on hand that 
has not been paid out, and have had for sometime. 

(. Have you uniformly accounted for the moneys at the time and 
to the persons entitled ?—A. I am not required to account to persons, 
but to the court, for moneys paid in. 

Q. If a man’s judgment is collected do you not pay the money to 
him ?—A. No, sir. 

(. No money paid in to the clerk at all?—A. No, sir. 

(. Well, then, you state generally that you have accounted duly to 
the proper authorities for all moneys that were paid into your office with 
which you are charged by the law ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That is up to the last term of the court ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Of course since that time you could not have done it?—A. No, 
sir; there have been several times during my term when they have not 
had any court; of course then I could not make any statement. 
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INDEXICAL BRIEF OF THE TESTIMONY. 


VOLUME I. 


JERRY THORNTON MOORE, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, ex-slave, renter, &C) ..---- 2-00 -- 22 - ene eee 
Atkinson, his landlord, in April predicts the Hamburgh massacre....-...---..---- 
Similar threats renewed just previous to Hamburgh massacre..-.-....---.---..--- 
Heard the firing at Hamburgh; next day saw six corpses ...--.---------------- 
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Republican club meetings broken up ..........-..----.------ pared tanta ain ate . 
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The presence of United States soldiers made the democrats quiet ..........-.---- 
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Sree mmr emia, TOsigGence, renter, GC; )...--.... awe encene caceaisens cacces 
So rate ns oa now a= Se Sole sine weeshewnnes qaeees 
Whites demand arms ; boast of the number of negroes killed............-...----- 
Women and children driven out and house plundered by whites..........-.----- 
Witness and others sleep out in the woods; threats by white men............-.. 
Threats to tar and feather republican speakers ...... ...-.. ---. 2-200 eo oe eee nee 
_Rifle-clubs; stack arms at the polls; United States soldiers not near the polls:---.. 
Threats by Atkinson; witness leaves his home in fear of his life. .......-..-...--. 
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Personal record, (age, residence, ex-slave, occupation, &c.)..---. --..-----5---- 
Threats by A. P. Butler, Rob’t Butler, and Henry Getzen..........-...--....-. 
Harrison Cook threatens the militia, Marshal Cook, Gov. Chamberlain, and others 
The Hamburgh massacre predicted six weeks before it occurred............--.--. 
Witness sends his wife away from Hamburgh before the massacre...-....-.-.... 
The rifle-clubs gather in Hamburgh; General Butler demands the arms...... fn 
The Intendant asks time to get the women and children away ; General Butler refuses 
Firing commences ; a cannon is brought and used; Parks assassinated.......... 
Witness taken from his house to the ring; a court-martial proposed.............. 
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D, L. ADAMS, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (residence, age, captain of militia company, &c.)..........---.. 34,35 
The affair of July 4; Getzen and Butler drive through the company............ 35, 36 
Witness arrested; the trial; he cross-examines Getzen......---...---- ----..- ke 36 
Arrested for contempt of court; is released; the trial postponed....-...---...... 37 
Witness’s life threatened ; the Butlers, Getzen, and rifle-club come armed........ 37 
The court unable to protect life of witness ; General Butler wants a conference.... 38 
Witness offers to meet Butler. at Spencer’s ; Butler did not come...-.....-....... 38 
Butler wants witness to meet him at council-chamber...--...---..--2-.-0-- eee. 39 
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JAMES KELLEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
ee EI ONCOL OOo Joc cio noe ano A= ceiniein se do ese ns qeme apcaceesicencee 103 
Threats by Weathersby and others ; a rifle-club attends a republican meeting ...-... 103, 104 
Was at Rouse’s Bridge; Henry Campbell shot... ....- 2.222... 2-2. connec eee wee 104, 105 
The whites want to compromise ; names of the parties....... ..--...----.------ 105 
The whites want Pope; both parties agree to disband ..........---...-...-.---- 106 
Heard the firing at Union Bridge; dare not stay in his house ..-.--...---..---.- 106 
Dryant assassinated ; body in the road two days...-...-.--. ------ sees es eon : 107 
The whites surround the blacks; the soldiers come. ......---.-..-...--.------- 107 
Seven or eight hundred whites; forty-five or fifty blacks...-........-.--..-.---. 107 
i hreats by the whites after the soldiers came...-.. 5... eee eee cee ene wee ecnee 108 
Why the blacks assembled ; one in five had a shot-gun.....-....--..-.--..-..- 109,110 
Voted because United States soldiers were there ; is afraid of the democrats ..... 111 
The blacks gathered for self-protection ; they made no threats........--...---.. 112 
ANSELEM KELLEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
SeMeIaEG SETORIQENCE, POLILICS, -SLC..) <2 <- 2 2 neni ceee cnc e ce woe cincnns secede 112 
Peter Williams shot; blacks present unarmed ; whites armed....--..---...----- 113 
Rifle-clubs gather on Saturday ; is taken prisoner while going to church........- 114 
Rifle-clubs in line; pickets out ; Colonel Butler in command........---...----- 114 
Boasts made that three negroes have been shot....-. .--. .--- ---- -22- - een cee eee 115 
Colonel Butler lets witness go; Captain Brown gives him a pass -.....----..--- 115 
Dunbar Lamar boasts of the number killed ...--....-...- Goes te dard ae ouinn ates 116 
So aurammeisimice Gesassinated Wednesday -..--..-. .--. ---a20 cecens cccade cececs 116 
Hankerson and Green make threats long before the slaughter.-....-..--.-.--..- 116, 117 
Hankerson at the slaughter; number of negroes killed ...---.-...-.-----0----- 117 
Threatened by Walker and Ramsey if he voted republican ticket......-.-...--.- 118 
After election is assaulted by three men; captures a pistol in the struggle; escapes. 119 
Colored people did not rise at all; Peter Williams, a boy......--....----------- 120 
Many republicans did not vote, through fear .......----------2 ---------0 eneee 120, 121 
Thinks that not a colored man would have voted if the soldiers had not come .... 121 
COLUMBUS ROUNDTREE, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, politics, &c.) ..---- ------ --2- +--+ oe eee eee 124 
Threats made before the Hamburgh massacre...----.---------+ -- -----+ +--+ ---s 124, 125 
Threats renewed on Friday before the Ellenton massacre...--. -.---.------------ 126 
Advises the men to leave the club: left it himself...--...---.-----..----------- 127 
Goes to Rouse’s Bridge Sunday ; advises others to go for safety....-...---..----- 128 
Bush, Overstreet, and Hankerson pursued and shot .----..----------------+ -0-e 129 
Names of men engaged in the shooting .....- .----- -----6 eee eee eee eee eee nee 129 
Overhears threats against himself and others --........------ ---- ---- 2+ eee e eee 130 
Starts messengers to Aiken for United States soldiers; they are stopped......--.- 130 
They are made to swear on their knees to vote the democratic ticket......-..-..- 130, 131 
Threats renewed ; number of whites and blacks at Rouse’s Bridge ...........--- 131, [32 


Whites generally armed; going to make the niggers vote as they wanted them to 133 
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Threats that the republican club will never hold another meeting.............--. 133 
Dare not go home; the club a farmers’ club ...... .-4.-4 see cce ceccce enceneneee 134, 135 
Was never indicted ; was not scared; advised blacks not to meet at night....-... 136, 137 
Glover Turner’s bad reputation ; reputation of Chunck Wethersby...... 22s. 187, 138 
Mutilation of Alfred Minyard before death at Hamburgh .............---+------ 138 
The men in the dead-ring made to take an oath not to appear in court.---..------ 139 
Are ordered to leave; fired upon while doing so......-. 2-22-2202 eee ewes wlatle nt 139 
Witness guarded by Roper; threats against Chamberlain and others ............ 139 
Roper advises him not to know any one who was at Hamburgh.......-......-.- 140 
Found his house ransacked and robbed and furniture destroyed .............-.-- 140 
Charges made agaiast Cook and others by the whites...... ...2...2..-- 222. ---- 141 
The election was quiet because United States soldiers were there..............-- 143, 
How the Georgians voted at. different. boxes ..5.. «is. isie<sudecueeee ates eee ‘ 144 
Democrats were afraid of the soldiers....... 22. 1.222. 02 - we te cece one thee Ae es 145 

LOUIS SCHILLER, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, occupation, politics, age, &c.)...--. --.. -.---- -2--ee 145 
Saw the difficulty between Getzen and company .....-.--- .----- ee ene wene eee 145, 146 
Getzen could have passed on either side of the company...--..--.-....----- ---s 146 
R. Y. Butler takes out a summons for Dock Adams and others ........-......--- 147 
is threatened by the Butlers ; rumors that the rifle-clubs were coming ..-...-.... 147 
The rifle-clubs, armed, assemble; Sparnick leaves Hamburgh through fear ...... : 148 
Is threatened; hides in a neighbor’s house... --. 1.2.2.2. ween nee ne coe cee wee ee 149 
Butler orders the stores closed ; orders witness’s wife to leave her house ......... 149, 150 
His house is ransacked and plundered; the riflemen hunt for him...........---- 150 
Did not bring ammunition ; escapes to the swamp Sunday night................ 151, 152 
Hunted with hounds; escapes from the swamp; goes to Columbia...-...-...-.. 152, 153 
Printing-office and official records destroyed; house broken to pieces and robbed.. 153 
Butler going to have the arms or fight; witness’s life threatened......-....----. 153, 154 
Harrison Butler’s threats ; the negroes were not the aggressors .....---...------ 154 
General M. C. Butler was in command ; witness was appointed auditor ........-. 155 
The blacks were not to be allowed to drill, anyway’.22. veeb. oss 5 sess 156 
@ho-blacks did not.iutend to have a fight.:. 500.2... 2.05 secesemsaueeaeyiee een 157 
Ajl the outrages and assassinations were done for political effect ......--....--.- 157 
Was never charged with any crime; the company lawfully organized ........... 157, 158 
The ammunition sent to Hamburgh five years before........----..------------- 158 
The whites refused to enter the same regiment with blacks...........-.--...---- 159 
The State authorities powerless to enforce laws.-.--. 22-220 cen-oe so ecce ones ones 159 
Calling out the militia would have caused civil war...-.....--..--- Nn tied «aca 159 
Phe election ; Georgians voted at Hamburgh .....-. ..2--. -e eens cece ne woe noes 159, 160 
NEEDHAM O’BRYANT, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, residence, 6. nase- ener cece cuc etecce so 6st on eeate eee 160 
Harrison Butler’s and General M.C. Butler's threats ...-.. ace Cogan 160, 161 
General Butler refuses to let the guns be sent to Governor Chamberlain.......... 162 
The streets picketed ; escapes from the town; saw the fighting all night. >. <ece<« 162 
Is advised to join a democratic club for protection ..-... .....--n0-- acecee cneeee 163 
Nunberger’s predictions; threats by Crawford and others ......-....----- ------ 164, 165 
Men and women still hiding in the swamps ........ 2.2. - 2 eee - we ce ee een nne ones 165 
Threats after election ; number killed at election........---...---+-.-eee- fe holes 166 
Republicans prevented from voting at Hemburgh...... 2.22... see cee nne cones 167 
Georgians voted at Hamburgh:..... eres pos00-.c00008 «nnn =e me ener 167, 168. 
DANIEL R. ROUSE, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, polities, &c.).......52. 0.5. eee 168 
Threats by whites in July; saw rifle-clubs at Zion’s Fair church.......-........ 168, 169 
Number of blaeks in the swamp; Bryant assassinated; others wounded. .....-.. 170 
The soldiers come ; rifle-clubs and negroes agree to disperse ou 6 one's ehelp nee 171 
Is a)school-teacher ; makes speeches . <2... .-0-- + --c0r neunas onnp sane 172, 173 
Republicans would not have voted if the troops had not been there......... aa 175 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, farmer, &C.)...... «20000 cence aces cuca Senennnen 176 
How Page and Brown wanted to Compromise . fo... 12... one ee vecnaee een 176, 177 


Stallings shoots Campbell ; the whites ride off ...... ..-....-.. o atouseeen ere yee 


Page. 
Overstreet and Weathersby shot; the blacks take to the swamp.........--....-. 17 
More compromising; the troops come; Green’s threats. ........222....-2..--22- 179, 188 
Not more than a dozen guns in the swamp.........--- ------ - 2-25 seeene cee eee 180 
pamente Dy aeenrana stallings in July i... 80.) Se a Ie - 180 

SCOTT NEWMAN, AIKEN COUNTY. 
SE nO eIINICE, BIG, EC.) oo 5's oo. oosee wtigecgeesceancnn dcovesaseuce 182 
ereumersen a anremisocore the:massacie. 2552562 o oe gta e ce cees veeeee accwes 182 
Is fired upon while at work in the field after the soldiers come......-.-.--..----. 182, 183 
; JAMES RILEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Dursumalrtpaermrmmr residence, politics, dc.) 2.......5- 5 < ween cone vate uacsce 183 
Ashby’s, Hankerson’s, and others’ threats in July ..-.... 2... 2... 2-0. so ecee one 183, 184 
Campbell shot; the compromise on Sunday...-...--..---...----- PP ee pn AE 184, 185 
bryant killed after the compromise was made ..--.. ..---.. 1-22 ee eee wna won 185 
Thirty or forty men and about twenty guns in the swamp ..--..-----.-------... 185 
Offered to let them search for Pope; would have helped the search...--.......-- 186 
Would not have voted if the soldiers had not been there ........---...--...----; 187 
JAMES W. RICE, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, politics, &c.) ---..-.-.. -- 22-2 eee ee eee nee 187 
Men assassinated and whipped on account of politics........-.--..--.-.-------- 187 
Butler assassinated ; Smith and Meredith assassinated ....-...----..--.----.--- 188 
Mark Hunter whipped; witness’s house fired into since the election -.......-... 188, 189 
Escapes to Columbia; Powell and two others assassinated. -.....-..-..-+------4. 190 
County clerk’s office seized by democrats; Fowler’s threats: .......--...---..--- 109 
Could not hold republican meeting; armed men break up meetings.......-...--- 191, 192 
Republicans prevented from voting; non-resident whites voted ........-...----+ 192, 193 
Men discharged because they voted republican ticket.......--...---.-.---.---- 194 
Butler and others killed because they were republicans.........--------2-------- 194, 195 
Democrats try to buy votes; intimidation at the polls ...--...-..--...---------- 195, 196 
Names of men who turned off hands since election without pay...-.....-...---- 196 
Farmers signed an agreement to discharge and not employ a republican......---. 197 
Not more than a dozen coiored democrats in the county .--.-..--..-..------.--- 198 
t SAM DARBY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
unr OM TN TOSICONCD; OCC:) 22s oo ne wap clon womens or nees ones eons 198 
The rifle-clubs at Chevis’s store; threats by various white men .......--. 198, 199, 200, 201 
Some republicans not allowed to vote ; soldiers not at the polls...-..-....--..--- 202 
ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, politics, &c.) .... ..- 220 eee wenn ene coer ee nee 203, 204 
Foreman says he has killed one nigger; Peter Williams shot..........-.-.------ 204 
Threats by Brown and others; Sheriff Jordan refuses to stop the troubles........ 204, 205 
DARIUS WETHERSBY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, ex-slave, politics, &c.) ..---...----.---------- 207 
Threats by the Wethersbys; Nelson Wethersby and Overstreet shot-...-...----- 208 
Goes to the swamp for safety ; sixty or seventy negroes in the swamp...--.------ 209 
Whites had surrounded the negroes when the soldiers came....---..---.---+---- 210 
ALEXANDER SCOTT, AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, &¢.)-....----- ec cns cee n ne cee c ee cee w en cone ceeeee 211 
Is taken by armed men; guns raised to kill him..---..----.---------+---+----- 212 
They knew the soldiers had come and let him go..-.--..----.------ yiaee te tenses 212 
Ed. W. Bush assassinated after the slaughter..--.. ~--------- ---+ eee een eee e eee 212, 213 


Threats by Moore and Dicks; was never arrested ..---..----+ ---+---- e222 e--eee 213, 214. 
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MRS. LUCINDA CAMPBELL, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Page 
Personalrecord, (residence; &C.) .. 220 cece eee eects cone eocecs vpsnes pene 214 
Hears that her husband is shot, Sunday morning .... 2... 2 cece weeene cone cecces 214 
Finds him Sunday night; he finally bleeds to death...-....-.-.--2-.+--------- 215 
Campbell shot by Whitmore Stallings........------ 2-225 eee ne coon ee one-one 216 

MRS. MATILDA MARSHALL, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (are, residence, &c.).. ..- 2+. oe cee nme cous te een aspen min aan 217 
Knew Simon Coker; saw a squad go to take him ...-....-.---.---------..--- 217 
avwoA, oF. butler and three other men kil! him...... .... 0s an =heeeeea eee 217 
Whites mounted and left after the killing; colored men carried the body home... 218 
MRS. NANCY BUSH, BARNWELL COUNTY. 
mersonalirecord, (are, residence, &c.)..- 2. 5. 2s cece nono hep eee een nee eens 219 
Saw Alonzo Ashley and three others assassinate her husband.....-----.----..-.- 219 
Body left in the road; Ashley’s threats; killed because he wasa republican..... 219, 220 
die road fall of armed men... 22. oi sa2e sec ee seman nc uewr saewue count aid dat kes 220 
MRS. PSYCHE BUSH, BARNWALL COUNTY. 
arsonaurecord, (residence, acc. ) (228. nn oe ee nse onc eee nae eee ee 220 
Assassination of her husband, Abram Hammonds, (Blake)...-.....--...---...-. 220 
Body in the ditch from Tuesday until Saturday; afraid to bury it...... Ba Pipe (id fe 221 
Colored people put it in a shallow hole; dogs dug it up..----.-...--.-----..--. 221 
Was a very old man ; had advised the young men to stand up for their race....-.. 221 
MRS. ADELINE WILLIAMS, BARNWELL COUNTY. 

Wersonal record, (residence, age, & ¢.)/. «si. ss sisow pede ae eee ie ee yi). 
Frank Williams came and read a dead-list; his threats .......-....-..--..----- 222, 223 
PROF. RICHARD T. GREENER, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Personal record, (residence, occupation; &c.).. 52... - 0 Re ee 923 
Meeting at Newberry; disorderly and threatening conduct of the rifle-clubs...... 224-226 
Insult to republicans on the train; the Abbeville meeting............-.-..-.-... 227, 228 
Meetings at Anderson and Walhalla; threatening conduct of rifle-clubs.......... 228, 229° 
Meeting at Pickens Court-House; attempts made to draw pistols........-...---- 230, 23] 
Quiet meeting at Laurens ; determined conduct of negroes.........-.----+-..--. 231, 232 
Successful meeting at Newberry; armed men at meetings at other places........ 232, 233 
Character of men composing the rifle-clubs...-....----.-----.-- “niles ae 233 
Speakers cannot talk freely in presence of large bodies of armed men. ..........-- 234 
Was invited to canvass for Hampton; is acquainted with State politics.......... 234 
Up to July democrats proposed to nominate Chamberlain.-.............-.- ---- 234 
Does not know why Chamberlain went to Washington...............--..-+----- 235 
Elliott’s opposition to Governor Chamberlain... ...... 22-22 ce tee cee cee eee ee 236, 237 
Chamberlain hesitated to run on same ticket with Elliott...-..........-.-..----- 237 
Insults and riotous conduct by whites on arailway-train.............----------- 238 
Governor Chamberlain’s life threatened ; they will inaugurate Hampton......... 238, 239 
MRS. JOANNA BAILEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, ex-slave, ave, &C.)...-.. «..s-2 weeccuuueeue Meee 239 
Assassination of Wilkin Hamilton by Barrs and Bows..-.--....--....---.-.e-e- 239 
He had been wounded at. Wnion' Bridgé. soc. ...5.. 2.5508 2 ae ee 240 
Witness goes to testify about the murder ; her house is burned...--.........-.-. 241, 242 
MRS. MILLIE BUSH, AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, age, SC.) i.e. eeeeee secnae sanes- ee eele enna 242 
Assassination of Dave Bush; his name was on the dead-list........--- 2... .--- 242, 243 
Her life threatened; husband killed at Mrs. Kelsey’s...-....---...---2 eee eens 243 


Four others killed; Bush killed because he was a republican.........-..-.-+- ~- 243, 244 
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RICHARD THOMAS, BARNWALL COUNTY. 


Page. 
Pe IEC TOSIGONCG, GCC.) . . - usa ceca ccc scs ot ccee ce eene ce sosece 244 
EIA ¢ SUBD. 22 oe occas owe msn anew oe vec wcn ence cer cues 245, 246 
Names of republicans on dead-list ; names of men who killed Bush....-.. ...... 246 
Peace emir eeuiOmian BAVO life Of Witness... 605-6 c ons wre woes anmst ecence 246 
Is not a defaulter; always accounted for moneys...... 2... 2-22 cee ne cone cone 248, 249 
ADAM OVERSTREET, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Porpone) rece, (resiuence, ox-slave, age, &c.).-. 2. nce sete ce eect Cae 249 
Is shot by Stewart Simpkins ; names of men who fired........-......---2 2-200 249, 250 
Nelson Bush shot; witness goes to the swamp...... 22. -cc cs ceee cone cece cecene 250 
Soldiers come; blacks run to them; Butler’s men fire on them...-.....-........ 250, 251 
Threats by Jeff Weathersby ; was shot because he was a republican..........-.. 251, 252 
PETER A. WAGGLES, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, politics, occupation, &c.) .--2..- ee eee ween wee 252, 253 
Croft’s rifle company ordered out ; Hawley warned to order his company out..-.-... 253 
Names of men in rifle company ; men absent from Sunday until Tuesday........ 254 
Moseley reported many killed during the raid...... 2... p eee cece e cece we weee 254 
Meetings broken up by armed men; republicans not armed.......-.. .-...----- 255, 256 
His life threatened ; an Army officer restores quiet...--. .----..--. 2-200 eee eee 257 
Threats by armed men; Texas Jack tries to kill Palmer................-. 2-2-0. 258 
Repeating by Georgia democrats at Fountain Academy.........-.-.----.---.+. 259-261 
Sam Stinson and a man unknown whipped ...... ..---- -- 2-20 cence cece ee en ees 262, 263 
Republicans afraid of being killed by democrats. ...-.. 22-2. .22226 -s eee cence 263 
Thirty-five men killed during the Ellenton slaughter -.......-...---------e---- 263, 264 
INDIA KELSEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
SII RORIUONICH, BUOWMOC.) 56 oo 6 coca ne cece ce cwess tea sacesetsoccsse 264 
Assassination of John and Warren Kelsey at Ellenton.......-........-----2--- 264 
Dave Bush, and Sam Brown, and others, assassinated ...... 2.22. --20 see eee wun 265 
Bryant, Oscar Kelsey, and Tom Jay shot and wounded...... ..2220 seeene ceneee- 265 
Names of men engaged in the slaughter..--.. 2. +2. 2-220 cece cece ween wees 265 
Campbell’s threats; saw the firing at Union Bridge...............-...... es Bes 266 
R. R. DESVERNEY, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, school-teacher, &c.) .....----.-.---- sees Tienes 266, 267 
** Vote with me, or get off my premises,’”’ &c. ; instances.......---+ -.--20 nee nne 267 
Republicans terrorized; history of Abbeville box No. 2...... 1.22.2. .---2- cece 268, 269 
Less than usual republican vote. Why colored men voted democratic ticket.... . 269 
LAWRENCE P. GUFFIN, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, an ex-confederate, &c.)...... .-- 2-2 see eee cenee aS a 270 
The election at Calhoun’s mills. Cade’s company gallop up...-........---..--. 270, 271 
Witness and Heard assaulted. Negroes advised to leave....-....-- rake ww at Porat 271, 272 
Compelled to leave the polls. Republicans prevented from voting.......-......- 272, 273 
Only ten soldiers near the polls. - They would have been killed if at the polls..... 273 
Each democrat armed with a pistol and bottle of whisky...-....--....---2s2-0-. 274 
Compelled to hide in an old field. The trouble with Cade......... wtaccudadtamed 274, 275 
PHILLIS JACKSON, AIKEN COUNTY. 
ITT ee TOGIDONCO,) G20, 2. soo ca'oo ce cw edna os nalde odueaasessaccundedes 276 
Mrs. Harley says she was assaulted. Did not show marks.....--...-....--..-. 276, 277 
Williams shot and brought to the house. Mr. Harley said he was not the man... 277 
Mrs. Harley has since said Williams was not the man.............-.....--.-- 278 
GOODWIN HENDERSON, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, politics, &c.).....--.-----.---0-- OT aaa ial caleel ere 278, 279 
Is sent to Aiken for United States soldiers. Captured by Craft’s rifle company... 279 
Made to kneel and swear to vote democratic ticket. Craft’s men all armed...... 279 


Life was saved by Craft. Negroes afraid to vote but for the soldiers..... Coeekas 280, 281 
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JOHN W. BUSH, BARNWELL COUNTY. 


' Page.. 
Personal record, (residence, age, ex-slave, &C.)..-.-. .. eee e cone ee eee es vecwee - 281, 282: 
Goes to Ellenton Monday. Coker advises blacks to go home. They do so...... 232,283. 
Ed. W. Bush assassinated. Threats by Turner Ashley and others..... ofemd mates 283, 284 
Not more than thirty negroes at Rouse’s Bridge...... 2... 2.222. coon ee ee eee Mass 286. 

ANNEKE JACKSON, BARNWELIL COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &C.).....--..-2-.---- SP a a. Ae, eee 287 
Ed. W. Bush taken from witness’s house and assassinated ........ ---..----+ ---. 278-288 : 
Woodward fired first shot; three others also fired...--...---. ..--2- 2-2-2 ----e 288: 
JERELINE RAINEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residencé) 2. U2 24. (S20 oe ee eee 2&8, 289: 
Staid in the hummock all night; men came in a train and took Coker.-...-....... 289> 
Brought back Wednesday dead; was teaching his children.........-........... 289: 
HATTIE KELSEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, name, &¢.)..---. ..----e--0-- Nak: ables heise & RE ocd ele 290 
Brown, Bush, and Kelsey assassinated by rifle-clubs...- 1.2.2. 2222 cone wenn wenn 200° 
Sam. Brown was a deaf and dumb boy of sixteen........--- Se spele aan ee a wee ae. * 290) 
John Kelsey assassinated same day... .... -.-- «.ses0 <-'<rhnnesnhea dence ant meen 290, 291 
Whites told them Brown was deaf and dumb boy. They killed him.............. 291 
Whites did not say they had done anything wrong...--...-.....----- ---..0---- 292: 
GEORGE WILLIAMS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Is taken by A. P. Butler's command. Saw John Kelsey shot..........-....---- 292, 293 
He fell in the cattle-guard ; lay there all night. Was shot to death in the morning. 293 
‘*Give me another drink, and by God I’ll go down and kill him”....-........... 293. 
Going to‘carry the election: or die at-the polis. J... Lig Sooo. seca s ees 294. 
Was discharged for voting republican ticket... 22.00 ceca co eecs eee eseosee 294. 
Would not have gone to the polls if the United States soldiers had not been there. 295 
Whites came armed; soldiers made them take their guns away........--..-.--- 295 
No democratic negro was prevented from voting .... 2... een 2 co sd cee wne cones 296 
CHARLES GRIFFIN, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, residence, was trial-justice, &c.)...5-..cccee eens eee ee en eeee 296. 
Issued warrant for Pope and Williams; no return was ever made..........-.-.- 296, 297 
Warrant was issued on the 15th of September. Has date on record.-.,.......... 297 
BASIL ALLEN, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, ex-slave; &¢.).--.-. s-.6 se-- -050 seen es Beene 297, 298° 
Assassination of Kit Finnessee. <A. P. Butler ordered him killed ................ 298 
Captured by Butler’s men. Captain Brown vouches for him .............-...-- 299, 
Brown and Dunbar give him a pass. He goes home........----..----- -------- 299° 
ISAAC COLLINS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal ‘record, (residence, Gc.) . ccce seen vec wee sennet cae eae Ree 300 
Threats to kill by Myers, Foreman, Cobb, Hankerson, and others.............-. 300, 301. 
Captured by Hammond’s company. Kit Finnessee assassinated...---.......---- 302, 303. 
His life is saved by Frank Dunbar. Bill Williams escaped.....----..----....-- 303, 304. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Rersone! Tecord, (residence, age, &6.) 2... desc neon wenn ee - nas tec ee een 305 
Was with Kit Finnessee ; started to run; was fired on.........-... .scece ceceee 305, 306. 
Finnessee was killed; witness got away; did not tear up the railroad ..........- 306- 
Said that Collins and two other men did it to save his life.........---.----.---- 306. 
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E. L. TOLBERT, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (residence, age, eat CC lideeg chance cicn vans tect ewetee 307 
Democrats made a great display of red shirts and pistols...-.....-...-..- Sieke spelt IROUL 
Number of rifle-clubs, Republicans not allowed to hold meetings ....-..... 307, 308, 309 
Republican vote short; democrats had more than usual vote......--.-..-...-.. 310 
Negroes discharged for voting republican ticket... -.. 0.2... 2-22. ceeeee cae eee 311 
Negroes of Abbeville not very anxious to vote democratic ticket .--.....-.-..--. 312 
WILLIAM H. TAGGART, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, occupation, politics, &c.)...-.. 222-2 2 eee eee eee 312 
‘* Intimidation in a great many ways.’ Henry Heard shot at...-......-.....- 312,313 
Wilson draws a pistol on wituess. Firing done at republican meetings.......... 313. 
L. L. GUFFIN, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, ex-confederate, &c.).......-..------ 200 eee nee wees 315 
Republican meeting broken up. Every township had a rifle-club............... 315, 316 
Is insulted by riflemen. Intimidation at the polls..........--.........--26 0... - 316, 317 
Between seven and eight hundred republicans did not vote..........-..--.--..- 318 
MILLEDGE HANKERSON, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Senin eater (TeBIUONOS, ATG. Cr) 2s isos 5 eek ee wee ww lens wa bas waseas 3lg 
Threats by Butler, Colby, and others. Hammond makes threats....-.........-. 319, 32J 
Names men assassinated at Hamburgh...... 22222 s222 see ee cee ee eee eee 321 
ALBERT CARROLL, AIKEN COUNTY. 
pee aICTICe, APC, OC.) 55. 2.222 2-8 set eet wee ewe ten ees onan aot oer 
Rifle-clubs gather at Rouse’s Bridge. Informs Sheriff Jordon of the riot-.......- 322 
Jordon afraid to go to Rouse’s Bridge ; pilots the soldiers to Rouse’s Bridge...-.. 322, 323 
About sixty negroes in the swamp; but few guns among them........-..-..... 323 
Threats by Butler’s men. Witness and wife had to sleep out...-...--....----.- 323, 324 
House visited after the slaughter. Rifle-club, armed, attend a court............ 320, 326 
WILLIAM H. HEARD, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
eT TIOTIDO AIG, OC.) oo. ln coc e we cnc wn win conn wee stance asncee 327-330 
Armed whites at Calhoun’s Mills delay voting; Georgians vote ........-..------ 327, 328 
Cade’s company come; is struck with stones and shot at........--....---...-. 328, 329 
Saved by a United States officer and friends; sheriff unable to make arrests -.-... 329 
Is driven from the polls; over a hundred republicans dare not vote...-......---. 329, 330 
Is ordered to leave the State in ten days; dare not teach his school .........-.... 331 - 
Caldwell’s warning; house searched ; leaves his house .....--.-...--+.------- 331, 332 
Pistols bought by the box; starts with returns for Abbeville Court-House........ 332, 332 
Pursued by armed men; arunning fight; captured, beaten, and robbed ........ 333, 334 
Bound and carried into Georgia; escapes, is fired on, and recaptured ..........-. 336, 337 
Carried from place to place; life repeatedly threatened; knocked down with a 
EE RS ts ties d diag c/ow <i Wing UL a's w ceid Jé'2'5 Leila elas Sw Se celc e's ESR wll 336, 337 
Compelled to write to his wife that he had been treated well ...--...--..--...-.-- 338 
‘*God had moved on their hearts ;” they let him go; he didn’t bring the returns. 338 
Never saw his horse or property ; dare not return to his home ..--..........---- 338, 339 
More democratic votes than voters; one hundred and fifty Georgians vote, besides 
NN ots CR les aia dw ed cient a.>7 «te Mb 2<, dw jean oon leeds. ad a9 ned op 340 
Went for the returns because he was familiar with the country............---..- 342 
Cade’s character; negroes being discharged and run out ...--..-...-..---.---- 343 
ISAAC SCOTT, BARNWELL COUNTY. 
IT A TEBIGCONCE, GUC, ) ona ca sc o- cence deeb cans 456s - weawe Vesa cle bicunte 344 
Fired upon while running to the United States soldiers at Rouse’s Bridge........- 345. 
His brother wounded; had a gun; about thirty men in the swamp..........--.. 346 


ADOLPHUS MORGAN, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, politics, &c.)....-. .--2----- 200 ccecer cece ence 348 
Green’s threats; three men shot; Green goes to Rouse’s Bridge....-.....---..-- 348, 349 
' Democrats break up republican meetings; more threats...-.....-..-.....------ 350 
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NATHAN R. WILLIAMS, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (residence, age, S&C.) ..--. 2 ene ee ence cece eecces come cons tenn 351, 352 
Republicans afraid to vote; Georgians voted at Beeah Island.......--...--..-.. 352 
One or two colored democrats ; how Windsor returus were counted for Tilden.... - 353 _ 
Spencer compelled to sign the fraudulent returns...........-------------- seehes 353 
How county commissioners made the returns... 22. ..eosc ccecce saweus cusscasace 304, 355 

WILLIAM MOULTRIE, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personalrecord, (residence, age, &c.).-- 2. low. cance ec occ Mee meeeeb eee ans & 355 
The shooting of Peter Williams; Hankerson’s threats -.....---..----- es--0+ ---- 356 
Would not have voted if there had been no soldiers present.......--..-.--..---- 357 
Whites come armed, and leave their guns near the polls........----..----.+---- 357 
Williams said he had never been in Mrs. Harley’s house........--......-...-- 397, 308 
MILO MICHEAL, AIKEN COUNTY. 
f ersonal record, (residence, age, &cC.).- 2. pono eos a coney ant meee eee eee 358, 359 
Threats by Foreman and others; went to the swamp...-.. 2... .20. sseece seeaee- 359, 360 
The Yankees came; negroes went to the swamp to save their lives...-.......... 360 
JABEZ PRICE, BARNWELL COUNTY. 
Personal ‘record, (are, residence, &C.),.../.02 siss0c3. seit sR eee ate 361 
Is taken, confined for five days without food....-......--..-.. Ue F CORiwaebiewes 361, 362 
Asked to join a democratic club; threatened with death.....--....-....--..... : 362 
Ordered to leave the county ; pistols drawn on him at the polls...............-. 362, 363 
Colored democrats were not disturbed........-..-.cecsmineaesseee wane ne amen meee 364 
JOSEPH SCOTT, AIKEN COUNTY. 
(Personal ‘record, (residence, age, &c..)-..--- Sccc 20> eee een nes ann 364 
T 1e assassination of Basil Bryant; ‘‘ the deadest shot’’........--......--- 364, 365, 366 
B itler and his corps‘will be down to-night... .:2 5 5-3. eeeeee eee 356 
JOHN P. SCRUGGS, GREENVILLE COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, age, ex-confederate, &C.)..----0 ssecee ceeene ences 367 
Democrats first formed rifle and saber clubs. ..-..-- +2. -2-- 2-20 eee oon ari cen 367 
Changed into other clubs after the President’s proclamation. .........+-+..------ 367 
They didn’t pay any attention to the governor’s proclamation.......-...---.---- 368 
Republican meetings disturbed; anvil-shooting at night.-........-....--..----- 368 
How merchants compelled negroes to vote the democratic ticket...... Laldeelegas 368, 369 
A row at the polls; United States soldiers keep the peace; negroes leave......--. 369,370 
Ordered to leave the county or be killed; Wilson’s threats...-.......---- AS 371 
Republicans voted at the court-house because they dare not vote in the county pre- 

Pinctss soso om.wee. Gy Soshw ah apes eee es Sle. Ae é) TREO 372 
The United States soldiers never come within sight of the polls...........--..-.- 372, 373 
WILLIAM JADE, AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, G0). 20. we cene secs cncues scence pan een 373. 
Saw Henry Campbell shot, and the Kelseys killed........-....----- .2..--e-- a ofl 
Negroes had only four or five guns; only thirty men at Rouse’s Bridge...... «ence, Jf ay eee 
MATT SCOTT, BARNWELL COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, politios)..-.. .... .--2-- ss< «nse n seen 375 
Shot while running to the United States soldiers...........---.--2e-eeeeene ene 375, 376 
Went into the swamp to keep out of the way.--... .......----2snccen neues sane 376 | 
GEORGE MASON, AIKEN COUNTY. 
i 
Personal record, (residence, Scc.)-.scc0 ncencesacene on woes csccncm dene . 377 
Is threatened by Raney; ‘‘ that is what we have got to carry this election with”.... 377 
La) 


- 


. 
( 
: 
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SILAS HIGH, BEAUFORT COUNTY. 
Page. 
ee PUMIMENCS, NO, OLC.). 2 fee eis ace sah act ejcccces sets wedcee alee 377, 378 
Sent to Ellenton to repair telegraph-line; A. P. Butler’s threats...........---..-- 378 
A.P. Butler and two others assassinate Coker... 2... 2-25. 22-250 ee ee ene wee 378, 379 
Butler had about five hundred whites at Ellenton..........---...-.-.---2 22-00. 379 
WILLIAM SMITH, AIKEN COUNTY. 
ee TOTMETIGS, GCC.) 22 25. co.cc cee ee sac cee sences saccee cncese 379 
Saw David Bush killed; Turner and Goodwin killed. .......-..-...-.....-...-. 380 
Names of men who killed Bush; killed because they were republicans........-- 380, 381 
Was wounded at Rouse’s Bridge; shot while running..---...---...---.....---. 381 
SAMUEL SCOTT, AIKEN COUNTY. 
ee TEIEIOE ATO, OCC.) <n - <2 2am oon sm nee ce esc ce rend snes wees 382 
Assassination of Wilkins Hammond; ‘‘ He’s G—d d——d hard to die”’.---...... 382 
White men, armed, would not let him go to the polls.....- Ciel Hoel on Horse ees ee ed 388 
8. H. BLOCKER, BARNWELL COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, supervisor of election, &c.)..---...---...---. 0----- 384 
Was supervisor of election; was stopped by armed men...-........-... . da ge Sle 384 
Whites compel negroes to vote the democratic ticket ....-...........--2-. 2-24. 384, 385 
Is assaulted by democrats; republican tickets taken...... 2.222. .s.-00 ee -- 20 onee ‘385, 386 
Is compelled to leave the polls ; receives a threateningjletter.........-.. Bde Seba ad 386, 387 
A friend killed in Blackville; house is visited; doors broken............-.---.. 386, 387 
ADDISON HOLLYWANDER, AIKEN COUNTY. 
II CG OCC bao da )fu x won ws 3s 5 Sin en wince eee ene nncens ceweee 389 
Peter Williams taken from his house and shot; Williams was so sick as not to be 
I st Tu Gee nao ew ooo sas oo es cnn ece nese gsiewoee waes 390 
ie was 8 boy.” Witness had to escape to woods... -.....--.%.-....---+..--- 390, 391 
Was hunted for a week; sick from hiding in the swamps..---..-.---..-...----- 391 
LIEUT. JOHN ANDERSON, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Deere TOCOTa OWNS RERtIONC(, GUC, ).. << feo scone od eee ce clece deccwacacacces 392 
Suppressed a riot at Laurens after election of 1874........--....---..----..---- 392, 393 
Joseph Crews (since killed) and others threatened. Two negroes shot after the elec- 
a i alc wo man win woe dd acisw sna cinn'sbnceauessaepegs 394, 395 
Butler Putnam assassinates Perry Childes..--..----..----- .--220 ween eeeee mere 395 
No attempt was made to arrest Putnam; sheriff could not get a posse..-.-...---. 396 
As much as a man’s life was worth to apply for troops..---..----....--- ---.---- 396, 397 
A great many outrages reported. How a negro killed a white man...-........-. 397 
Troops not within one hundred and fifty yards of the polls....-.....--.....--.. 397 
Newspapers reflect on his conduct; is sustained by his commander...-.........-- 398 
Childers killed because he was a republican.........--...---..----.2-- SS aaa 398 
Negroes whipped and driven off. States his political views........-...-....---. 399 
eR IITIRIOL DEOSCTINUION 5.c60- da, 5 caiman a oobi ens ose cee decigesiee bh’ cosas 400 
Is surrounded by Hampton’s cavalry and threatened at Newberry.......--...-. : 400 
Democratic sheriff of Newberry defaults $40,000; nothing said about it....-..... 401 
Chamberlain popular up to the time he reported Hamburgh affair...........-..- 401 
Judge Mackey said many things I can swear are not true....---. ---..---------- 402 
Why laws in democratic counties are better administered..............--2.------ 402 
Does not think a republican could do business in Laurens County..........-...- 403 
Rifle-clubs were in Columbia until the House committee came.........--...---. 404 
‘Haskell telegraphs the rifle-clubs all over the State to come..---..-. iis wale aes hae 404, 405 
Troops in the State-house. Hampton at the State-house.........----.-.....-.- 406, 407 
R, A. DUNLAP, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
IITCRTORTICTICG. G26) 6c occ cte cus ae ca cess connects bevgesernaanede =caaen 408, 409 
Colored men go to the poling-place before day......--. ..-------cce wee ene wee-ee 409 
Whites already there ; Bordeaux men armed; republicans frightened............ 409 
Georgians come; threats to shoot W. H. Heard...---. 2.222. 220 ene cee ee woe 410 
Democrats take possession of the polls; is driven from the polls....-..---...---. 410 
One hundred and fifty republicans leave without voting. ...........-....--..--. 411 
Armed men order witness to leave the county ..-... 0.2... 2205 cone conn coc es wees 412 


memames republicans who did not vote... . 12.22. ceccee cece nc ccm ees ceccns seceees 413 
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AMOS LEONARD, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &c.).--..------.---- wove ected seeeeeeusbeu wane 414 
Democratic repeating at White Hall....---.-.----------+ -----+ e222 eee eee ee- 414 
Is hunted by armed democrats ; robbed of a shot-gun.....--. .--- ++ +--+ 20-+----- 415 
Is nota politician; was never charged with a crime..~--..----.--++---+-++--+-- AG 
Dare not hold republican meetings.....-----------+ -----+ ee 2227 eons eee tees 417 
BEVERLY VANCE, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &C.) .----- -- eens cone woe eee ne sec ene a= een ee 417 
Armed democrats at the polling-places...--. ..---- -----0 see ene cone cee e eee ene 417 
Republican voters threatened ; how democrats approached republicans... ....-.---- 418 
Witness’s life is threatened; intimidation at the polls....---...---.------------- 419 
How the whites treat republicans in business matters...--..----.-------------- 420, 421 
Negroes beaten for voting republican ticket --...----- .2----+ e22- eee eee eee eee 421 
Abbeville justice. Outrages were all political ..-.-....--.-------------------- 422, 423 
LEWIS C. WALLER, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, deputy United States marshal, &c.)...-+-.-.--.----- 423 
Rifle-club camped at Centreville polling-place...--...---.-----------+------+--- 423 
Is driven from the polls; goes to Abbeville to vote........---..---------+------ 424 
Is fired on before election; shot in the shoulder; mule killed..........---..----- 424 
Intimidation at the polls; republicans do not vote...-..---2+2 --2ee0 ee eee eee eee 425 
A. J. TITUS, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, supervisor of election, d&¢.) ...-++.----------- 426, 427 © 
Names of democrats who repeated in Abbeville County -.-....----..----------- 427 
Threats by armed democrats at the polls..---.------ -----+ +--+ --20-+ -+-+++-2-- 428 
Governor Chamberlain and others insulted ; republican meeting broken up..-.-.. 429, 430 
Republicans would not have voted if the United States soldiers had not been there . 431 
LEWIS CLAY, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, republican, &c.)..---. ---.-----+ 22-2 ---- e----- 432 
Was at Calhoun’s Mills box; rifle-clubs came....-. -..----- ------+ 2222 2-22 ---- 432 
Heard assaulted and fired on; one hundred and fifty republicans leave. ..--....-- 433 
Sheriff Guffin assaulted and driven from the polls.----....---- ----------: +----- 433 
None but democrats allowed to vote.... 2... .-- 222 eee eee cone oe cee nee cone co enee 433 — 
Threatened if he goes to testify before the committee..---..-.-------+---------- 433, 434 
Rifle-clubs ride around and shoot; is ordered to leave the State ....-.--..-.--:- 434 
Dare not walk the roads in the day-time nor stay in the house at night.......--. 434 
Goes to white men and begs for his life ; promises to quit politics...-.......---- 434, 435, 
Why there was no election at Magnolia. Only four colored democrats in Abbe- 
Ville Jokes wee be Cee LOL A SS 435, 436 
How negroes were compelled to vote the democratic ticket.............+--.------ 436, 437 _ 
AUGUSTUS HENDERSON, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &C.) 22. nn nns coe e conn ne set eee sonens coneae 437 ‘ 
Is threatened election-day ; democrats try to kill him after the election.......----- 437, 448 © 
Escapes to the river, under fire; dare not return home ..--...---+..----------- 438, 439 — 
MOSES PARKS, LAURENS COUNTY. | 
Personal record, (residence, age, farmer, &c.).-......-.--------- tea hie Seika 439 — 
Threats against all who voted the republican ticket .....-.--. --------+------- oe 440 | 
Had to go to United States soldiers to save his lfe; did not vote. ...-. ¢ taewesingas 440 — 
JOHN T. GARLINGTON, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &C.).---+------- s---- wo ccesi Send dee ee Eee 441 
Rifle-clubs visit negroes at night; life is threatened...... 2... 220 en-eee ennene es 441 
Driven from his house at night; republicans made to holler for Hampton -.....-.- 442 
Is afraid to return home; driven out because he is a republican..--..-..---..--- 442, 443 
TALTON BEASLEY, LAURENS COUNTY. : 
Personal record, (residence, age, &C.) cagene vscinennneces concn senennene cnedeat 443, 


Life threatened if he votes republican ticket; republicans driven off........-..-+- 
Left the day after election; dare not returm ......---. s2-- 2 -eee cen eee cone ones 
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ALEXANDER BOWIE, ABBEVILLE.COUNTY. 


Page. 
TI ST a Ae Se Ce A a Oo 445 
Negro tenants must vote with their landlords or be diseharped 2 ., 3). 220 acs getle 445 
Names of men who made threats. No election at Magnolia box...--.........-. 446 
Republicans not allowed to vote; tenants driven off “before leases expire........ 447 
How lands are rented. Most county officers are democrats....-....--.---.---- 4418, 449 

CORNELIUS ARNOLD, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
eee SPIES POL.) onl cee wce ee Uc ee ee bess nbiveccieVseleleds Unawet 449 
House twice visited ; ; searched for arms; is robbed of clothing and money. fh use 449, 450 
Parties arrested but not punished. White women outraged ...-...----...------ 450, 451 
WM. K. BRYCE, OCONEE COUNTY. 
Spaie. Lecomneremuence, Tropublican;, &c/)..f.. 200 2 - - ah ee ele ew ale lode 452 
Republican meetings disturbed ; pistols drawn .-.....--- 222-22... eee eee ee eee 453 
Riotous conduct of rifle-clubs at a post-office.........---. 22-2 eee eee ee ee ees 454, 455 
JAMES O. LADD, RICHLAND COUNTY. 

- Personal record, (residence, book-keeper, rh bots GAR ROIS Sc pond Lk beam ar SE SE >> 455m 
Threats by riflemen; attempt to assassinate Gardiner.......---2.2--..-----2-ee 456 
Rifle-clubs at republican meeting in Edgefield..---.......----.-----+ --------- 457 
Riotous conduct of riflemen; republican meeting broken up at Newberry. ..---. 458 
Laurens County patrolled by rifle-clubs, yelling ‘and ABYDOS ele Phen) Haleta'n tar ate 458, 459 
Republicans dare not vote at Laurens Court-House ...... ei detstatnios aletet ake a) Sole ie 459, 460 
Not more than half voted; men afraid to testify .-.. ....-- 2-22. eee eee ween cee eee 461 
mevupiucans venaved as citizens )should.... 2.205. eee eel. eck 462 

ANDREW J. POOL, ABBEVILLE COUNTY 
Se EP ORINGUCC, BIG. OFC.) i. o 2 a. a coe ame tenn nscccnwe cnaucs cacces 463 
Republicans enticed into a hall ; prlidened Mprall night... 0.0. Sila: eee 463 
Marched out and compelled to vote democratic ticket.........---.-------------- 463 
Threats during the canvass; negroes joined the democrats to save their lives. .... 463, 464 
RAPHAEL STEWART, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, manager of election, &c.) -...-.----.22--.---- 465 
At Waterloo a list kept of all “who voted republican ticket. .. .--. .-<+--<- aiatce 465 
List made for the rifle-clubs; republicans to get no employment........--...-- 465, 466 


Rifle-clubs ride around the country. Many republicans did not vote ..........-. 466, 467 
DAVID GRAHAM, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, deputy United States marshal) ...-.-. been mers 467, 468° 
Warned not to wear his official badge; threatened by Gillian..--.........-...-.. 4638 
Dared not attend the polls; democrats make threats before election .......--.--- 469, 470 
Does not like politics. Democrats praised Chamberlain until Hamburgh ......... 471, 472 
Number of colored democrats im the county ; whites wish to keep negroes poor .. 472, 473 
Whites do not want northern men to come South ....-.-..----. e225 eee eee eee 473 
School broken up. Negroes all pay poll-taxes...-.. 2.222. 20. eee ee wees eee ee ; 474 
GLOSTER H. HOLLAND, AIKEN COUNTY. 
ammnmbrenord. (residence, tria)-justice, &c.).-.. ---.-- .c.0. wsweee ences ene nne 475 
Is urged to join the democratic party; will make him member of the legislature. . 476 
Palmer’s life threatened ; general threats; witness to be killed.........----..--. 476 
Republicans not. be allowed tp wate soieanoreto pe. xno Le ask elise Rs 5 Sem 477 
_ Negro beaten to death; republican club broken up at Ellenton...----....-...--- 478, 479 
Was in Columbia when the slaughter commenced; returned...-....---.--..---. 479 
Went to Aiken ; advised colored men not to go to Ruuse’s\Bridgeciasi-. sacs te 480 
But for the soldiers, republicans would not have gone to the polis........-.....-. 481 


JEFFERSON CLAY, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, manager of election)...--..-----.----.------- 481, 482 
Rifle-clubs at Calhoun’s Mills WollAa sitar nasa lted isda nce cal iets sk Same a 482 
Managers compelled at the muzzle of the pistol to say there was no intimidation.. 482 
No republicans allowed to vote after one o’clock..-.-. ..---. -- +--+ e222 eeee- eee 482 
One hundred republicans dare not vote... .. .2...s eens semen cone cnenee cece 483 


Republicans compelled to vote democratic ticket..--...-..----. -2- se. s-ee eee eee 484, 485 
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DANIEL WHEELER, LAURENS COUNTY. 


Page. 
fersonal record, (residence, ave, &c.:).. 22. 202 2s tecceas -n eee nee see wet a? 485 
Mo be killed if he voted the republican ticket ........ 02.5 Jolene de se epeseee Oem 485, 486 
House fired into at night. Went twenty miles to vote.......--.---.---+------- 486 
Red-shirted men voted four times apiece at Laurens....--.....-.--.---- 2-4. ---- 486, 487 
Colored men prevented from voting. Court-house stoned...---...........------ 487 
Man threatened with death if he voted the republican ticket...-....-.....--.... 487 
Compelled to leave crops and family ; others in the same condition............. 487 
WILLIAM H. RUTHERFORD, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence; iage, dc. )...---.5. ~~. cena ees bee eee eran se 488 
A general system of intimidation ; negroes lose their crops...---...---+-.------- 489 
Republican meeting broken up. How republicans were prevented from voting.... 489, 490 
Refused to sign the returns of the county as commissioner of election-.......-..-. 490, 491 
Had to sign the returns or be killed ; rifle-clubs present at the canvass........---- 492 
Not a fair election at Laurens Court-House..-.-. 2.022. secmice egeces cocnes concee 493 
ALEXANDER WILSON, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record,:(residence, age, &C..).--~--.sb-winsscseeee see aiea aren epee eres 493 
Threats by armed men at Mount Carmel; men to be killed if they did not leave the 
WE GCOUDLY on wo nine coin no vin = a sels nls wis we ies 1a wid ele omg 493, 494 
Compelled to leave his home for voting republican ticket.......--......-------- 494 
ALECK WILLIAMS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, renter, republican, &c¢.).-.-.. .---.. -2-- -----2----- 495 
The rifle-clubs gather at Rouse’s Bridge ; Campbell shot......:..-..0--.-.-.2.... 495-498 
Stallings and Wethersby did the shooting ; ; Tuns into the swamp....--.....----. 497 
Goes to Ellenton; Coker advises them to go home; the blacks disperse.....----- 498 
The soldiers come; threats by the whites; went to Sheriff Jordan............... 499, 500 
WADE HENDERSON, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &c.)..- 2. <2. < so qn ame ieee eee 501 
To be killed if he voted republican ticket; many dare not vote........-..---..-. 501, 502 
Moore’s threats; witness dare not vote; went to the soldiers’ camp.... .- ao eaen we 502 
House visited at night; is taken out; runs; is fired upon .....-.--.... rami etle a ata 502, 503 
Knows that many republicans did notivote...--.. 2. os.. cs-cmen seen aes 503, 504 
WILEY J. WILLIAMS, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, manager of election, &c.).....--..----.-------- 504 
Armed whites halted republicans at box No. 1; they leave........----.-..-..-- 504 
Chamberlain insulted; meeting broken up by armed men, under M. C. Butler, at 
Abbeville. osc oo ce cece ete ce nce ce costs, [a5 oie inne 505. 
Cengressman Smalls dss sa by M.C. Butler; meeting not disturbed when 
troops were present... 0s oe oe wale eee 506 
Five hundred republicans did not vote; Abbeville returns thrown out........---. 507 
Forty democratic negroes in the COUDLY <n. wee cee woe o oe ei eee 208 
ALEXANDER 8S. RICHARDSON, CHESTER COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, republican, a school-teacher).-....--.-----+-------- 509, 513 
Canvass characterized by the grossest intimidation.........--..-----...--+----- 509 
Meeting interrupted by armed democrats; speakers threatened with pistols .-..-- 510 
Marshal George assassinated ; Tilden and Hampton diplomas issued ...-....---- 511,512 
‘* Vote the democratic ticket or not vote at all ;” many did not vote -....--..---- 514 


A. T. B. HUNTER, LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, &C..) 25. 22. 22-2. we cee n coos seen eee ne 514, 515 
Received threatening letter; was guarded by friends............. sea¢essseeaeee 515 
‘Armed men visit his house at night....-...--i2+-s.-.:\e.-0en sends wae 515 
Albert Gray’s house fired into; narrow escape of his son...-......-..----+-++---- 516 | 
The court-house stoned; republicans dare not vote; intimidation ...........---- 516,517 | 


Negroes forced to vote the democratic ticket. ...... 02... .csce. see one cuemeneeee 518,519 — 
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A. B. GRIFFIN, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Page 
Personal record, (residence, age, deputy marshal)...-........-.-2-- 42-2 .---0--- 519 
Was deputy marshal at Lowndesville precinct....-...---- 2-200 0. ee eee ee eee 519 
Seventy-five negroes, marched to polls by whites, voted democratic ticket. ....-.... 519 
Republicans turned out of home after election..-.-...-.-. 22-2 22-2 eye eens eee eee 520 
A white man attempts to kill an old negro and is himself killed.....- Pica Sgt E 520 
Dare not return home; prayer-meetings broken up..----..------- SPE ApeBS ea 3 520, 521 
B. H. WIMMS, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, manager of election)...-.. ...--..---22. es cees ee enee 522 
Was at Long Cane precinct; threats of death, &c., made by rifle-clubs.......-.. 522 
Republicans prevented from voting ; Hampton to be elected SC Tas i. Je Hoecee cae 523 
One hundred republicans are scared and leave; is compelled to sign the returns. . 523 
The other republican manager signed returns through fear............--....---- 524 
J. R. BRITT, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
ee IONICG, COU.) oa. sso ce es ose cecees tocscs nucccs cere 524 
Fifty republicans turned back from the polls in Bordeaux by armed men.......-. 524 
Jim Ranson, of Georgia, with a sixteen-shooter and pistol, guards the polls el ttatae a 525 
Will not let any one come to the polls unless they vote democratic ticket -.....-... 525 
Felix Turner beaten; wife fired on at a Baptist church Sunday...--...---.....--. 525,526 
Rifle-club has a barrel of whisky; deputy marshal threatened .........-....-... 526 
Democrats from Georgia vote; driven from home after election...--....-.....--- 527 
Took affidavits of one hundred and fifty republicans who dare not vote.-.....-.-. 528 
‘ JOHN HAGOOD, BARNWELL COUNTY. 

SeaeeE GTORINGNCE, BUG, CC.) .. 0 <<. - 0 2) - sin ocls sonic cweseesincdace seine’ 528 
Was democratic candidate for comptroller-general and chairman of county commit- 

ee eRe caltlane as oculu hcccse ccopes cocaasenasde cesses seen 528 
Democrats of the county well organized; dissension among republicans........-- 529 
Instructions to democratic clubs ; democratic negroes to be assembled and camped 

EERE hee co nlaw sca fcc coe oon nae te gh cces ccecee nema cane 529, 530 
No United States officer or soldiers came near the polls; a peaceable election ...... 530 
Was present at the canvass of returns; no armed men present; no trouble of any 

te Stee ot ae Sk a og nent adecces bevese wtcoen ues 531, 532 
About the village police; statistics of voters; the democratic census and re- 

ges © Soe ose. Sea eects es coco ccc ececdcl use wev see 533, 534, 535 
How tbe colored democratic clubs were managed ; number of members..---.....- 535, 536 
No political murders until Ellenton ; democratic arguments to negroes ...-...... 536, 537 
Why clubs wore red shirts; what witness knows about Ellenton massacre..-.--- 538, 543 
The men were organized as military commands ; there were 475.......---..---.. 543 
Negroes confess to a plot to assassinate witness; negroes friendly to witness...... 544,545 


Saw no dead negro at Ellenton; did not take any of the census personally...... 546,547 
Returns of democratic clubs November3; witness’s talk to Charles, his ex-slave.. 549, 552 


.GEORGE DAMM, BARNWELL COUNTY. 


MEUM ILTORIGENCH, BPC,-G5C..)- + oan ol dive one «weiss 2-1 nice cece ccccen sacwes 553 
Accounts for whereabouts of General M. C. Butler during afternoon of J uly 8.2... 553-555 


PRESTON TAYLOR, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, farmer, democrat, KC.).----- se 2+ ween ee een 555 
wmmeateeeaoemocrats of his own free will...-~. .----0,-.60 c-eccccece svecsesiencs 555 
‘‘Women jumped on him and tore all of his clothes off ’...-..-.-.-----+ ++ --- 556 
They left him naked; men did not abuse him..---. .....2 ceccne encene sacnesee 556 


V. E. McBEE, GREENVILLE COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, democrat, member of rifle-club, &c.)..--....---- 556-558 
Negroes voted democratic ticket at Greenville ; eno force shes eee iuy Cie deans s 556 
John P. Scruggs in no danger; a row; goes for United States troops...-....---- 557 
Rifle-club had Enfieid rifles ; sixteen democratic clubs in the county..-.......--- 558 


Election peaceable except the one little disturbance.........--..----- -----+ o--- 559, 560 
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JONAS WEEKS, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Page 
Personal record, (farmer, age, democrat). «i -s..--05 pose ovensee=seeee een enes 550 
Republican throws a bottle at him ; women would take his clothes off........... 560 
Defines a democrat; wife cussed him and wouldn’t give hima clean shirt....... 561 
AY OUlG TAtNEY DOB BIA VO... ovicweceaiccvwer sp oepe.sausines 6a pelt sles 0 562 
* 
MERRIMAN WASHINGTON, RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, a democrat, &C.)..----- -22- see cee coeeee oe eeee 562 
Joined democratic party of his own free will.........-<: -s<snceeeresepeweaebes < 562 
Threatened by republicans; women scared club so the men dare not vote......-. 562, 563 
Fifteen democrats scared; threats by republicans......---.---..--------------- 563, 564 
Had four fights; was fined $75 for the four; left the republicans because he was 
BIG on co cae npn nie e ent eck me ae ce an be © o3e. n= ese op alta mie aie nn 565 
SAMUEL McGOWAN, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, a lawyer, democrat all his life, &c.)...-....--..-.-.------ 565 
Candidate as Tilden elector at large; states his political beliefs.........--....-.. 566 
States how he addressed negroes; canvassed the State; saw no violence....-.... 567 
Chamberlain’s meeting at Abbeville ; no violence; no arms....-.........----.-- 567, 5638 
Restates his arguments to colored men; democratic negroes threatened..-.-...... 568, 569 
No other intimidation by whites than cheers; refutes talk of Thomas and Dunn.. 569,570 
Thinks the presence of United States troops gave strength to the radicals........ 571 
Their presence lost the democrats 10,000 votes...-....- STO er ee Ge eee 571 
Knows of no instance where troops interfered with any one. ..........--...-.--- 571 
Advised that new contracts should not be made with republicans............-..-. 573 
ISAAC M. BRYAN, GREENVILLE COUNTY. : 
Personal record, (age, residence, a lawer, a democrat, &C.)-2 2.0 esoece ane = 573 
‘Thomas, republican; said that ten times as much taxes made no difference...... 573 
mame thing repeated after election... - -... ic..p sic -2cwslennp me tase ae ene 574 
A. J. NORRIS, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, a democrat)..... seach ehh alee ne ae 574 
Clerk of the board of canvassers at Edgefield, box No. 2........-.---.---------s 575 
Objection as to his acting as clerk; whites crowded in and voted first..-.......- 575 
A disturbance ; United States officer restores order ; voted over eighty an hour.... 576 
The reputation of Jesse Jones; democrats would not believe his oath............ 577 
Never heard a republican make such a statement....-. - 2.2. se enn ween ne cee nee 578 
‘Heard of a little trouble; was busy writing all day .........--..-------------- 579, 580 
A. F. CHEATHAM, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Persona! record, (age; is a merchant and a democrat)......---....-+- .-2------- 581 
No intimidation during the whole campaign............ ----0csssssesheneeeee 581 
All quiet; no violence at box No. 1; Jones’s veracity............. dn Sait Ghent grea 582, 583 
M. A. MARKERT, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, a democrat, &C.). ..--20 -o0e wencws sonees sence 584 
Was manager at poll No. 2; no violence; much enthusiasm......--... cnapieaiae 534 
Saw pistols, but no use of them; United States troops come to the polls.......--. 584, 583 
How the lists were kept; how box was delivered to canvassers.......-....---. 585,586 
Does not remember name of any one who questioned Jesse Jones’s veracity. ...... 587 
JOHN LEE, RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, occupation, a democrat, colored)...--...-------+++----- 587 
‘Was a speaker during the canvass. Nature of republican threats..-.--. nkosi .... 588, 589 aa 
His life is threatened at Cowpersville; more threats.............--- ong aeenae 590,59L 
Has not ‘‘seen no violence at all;”” women tear a man’s red shirt off...-- iene 591,592 
A wife would not sleep with her democratic husband.......--...---.---0- shaded 592 
Unmarried girls ‘‘ go back”? on colored democrats....-.-..-.. 2+ ---+e0- sighs 593 


More threats. Reform was running for a good government......... wee caceecee 694-596 mmm 
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PHILLIP GRANDISON, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


“ : Page 

Personal record, (residence, age, a colored democrat)..--.....-......--...000. 596 
Wyas mow soreea tanjain tho democratic .party...... 12.2522 see So wceceiecoeeccces 596 
Is assaulted by a republican; republican threats........... 2-2-2. 222. cee ween 597, 598 
Reasons for being a democrat, (conclusive). ........-22-.2- 22 cons cee e ee ceee 599 
ae PEEE ITE COINOCTAG <n 6 no acs vinta ste ess wees ocho ne ceen wees 600 

S. L. HUTCHENS, RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a lawyer, a colored democrat).............-. 600, 601, 608 
A peaceful democratic canvass ; is a speaker; is threatened...... ...--.-..-.-.. 601, 602 
Major Earle’s politeness ; more threats ; a radical mob.........-...---..--.-0-- 603, 604 
Mien eireta bo vorsremocratic ticket. 05.0... 2 555 fila ce ee Slane caw dcecebend 605 
At Georgetown riot no whites, but there are four colored men injured -........... 608 
A. P. BROWN, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a democrat)... -... 2.22... 2. cose ne ween ee cowcce 609 
A constable ; saw Peter Williams after he was shot ; Mrs. Harley identified him.. 609,610 
Calls for a posse; a patrol driven in by colored men........... 22... co ee eee nee 610 
Biovor Omlmouse Ss Drldge; posse fired upon... 2.1.2) 2c nec e web ce wen eelcees 610, 611 
Negotiations ; an agreement made ; his version of the slaughter................ 612,613 
Character of Roundtree and others; Gloster Holland unreliable...--. .... 2.2... 613, 614 
Was arrested for murder, &c.; gave bonds ; captain of a saber-club............ 615, 616 
Never made a return in the warrant for the arrest of Pope and Williams......... 617,618 
Had a posse of 300; summoned them Friday ; dispersed Tuesday.........-..-.. 618 
Witness’s version of summoning posse, and history of events..-............---.-- 619-621 
FRANK DUNBAR, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal.record, (age, residence, &c. ; a democrat )...--. -... 222-2 cence seeeee 622 
Witness’s version of Rouse’s Bridge ; Butler’s threats to negroes............... 623, 624 
Pete ROOM sOnLOM GNU LLOUSO'S DIGZ0. - o's... ecw caw nie Salle See scaenee dans 624, 625 
Had no political motives. Witness under cross-examination..-... ...---..-..... 626-630 
Saw no guns of any kind among colored people.........--- Sivdim a sie sien dee ere 630 
R. J. DUNBAR, Jr., AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence, farmer, a democrat) ....-. .....-.-...---..---- 630, 631 
Went with party to arrest Pope ; ambushed and fired into...........--..--.---. 631 
Fire returned; one negro killed; pursued from his house to the swamp ....-... 631 


Never made any threats ; saw no warrant; three whites wounded ; saw no blood.. 632-635 


W. J. WEST, BARNWELL COUNTY. 


Porsommrererorns, (ace, residence, A democral).-..---. ---. 2... 2-2 eeceae wane ss: O00, O00 
Summoned Friday to help to suppress an insurrection; negroes in force at Rouse’s 

See eee eee ee eee ee 636 
A peace conference held; whites ambushed; anegro killed; in the swamp...... 636 
Negroes want white men’s blood; goes to the bridge again; troops come...--.-.. 636, 637 
Whites wounded; saw the men; saw no wounds, no blood.........-----.--.-.- 637-639 
Two hundred men under Butler; saw about forty or fifty negroes when troops 

Sa ye oo ag Sn nein. we Ponies bin nie een dine nade am sinks Som gem vee ate 639, 640 


AARON TYLER, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, a democrat, &¢. )---. ------ - ++. ee eens coon ee eee 641, 642 

Lives in Hamburgh; threats by the militia; graves violated. --.........-....-- 641 

Dock Adams’s and Harry May’s reputation; under bail for being at Hamburgh 
TNBBBACTO 20. ono ene eee nen e enh ween cece cers cee wes cone wenn concn wane 641-643 


W. P. JOHNSON, RICHMOND COUNTY, GEORGIA. 


EE TOCOIG, (800, TORICENCE, KD.) «wines in eo #0 60 naiheny otineceesenasincsnsane 644 
Saw the negroes fire first at Hamburgh.... .-.-..---- ---. 0-0. oo0- eee e ee eee eee : 645 
Dines Bot know that the whites returned the fire... 222. pc eens nee wae cone cane 645 
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H. H. BLISS, RICHMOND COUNTY, GEORGIA. 


: : Page. 
Personal record, (residence, age, occupation, a democrat, &c.)..-.-- ..2-2--e-eee 646, 647 
Was in Hamburgh; negroes fired first; Merriweather killed..-...---...---.---. 647 
Saw the cannon brought from Augusta; did not know any of the men........-... 647 
Doc. Adams had a:bad reputation ieee ee ce eee Lec cne eb onecemeecaswent 648 
A. P. BUTLER, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a farmer and a democrat, &c.)....-....-.---- 648 
Joined as one of the posse to suppress trouble; left of the line fired on...---...-- 649 
Peace conference ; whites disperse; hears twenty-four whites have been shot..... 649, 650 
Returns with several gentlemen; goes to Ellenton; was not in command......-. 650 
Did not fire a gun or a pistol during the whole trouble........---.....---------- 650 
Never used threats ; no violence used; was at Hamburgh until 12 m........---- 651, 652 
Was president of a democratic club; it goes to Hamburgh...............--. .--. 652, 653 
Heard that a negro was arrested; recognized one or two negroes.......----. .--- 654 
Did not recognize any whites ; heard the cannon fired...-...........---.-------- 655 
Saw General M.C. Butler; thinks he was mounted; saw a body; heard it was 
CLS ire ER Pe PEP EE Er er 656 
Did not see Williams at Mrs. Harley’s; heard he was wounded...--...--....-. 657 
Thinks there were one hundred negroes at Rouse’s Bridge; saw but few come out 7 
THINS SWANN 6. ne whe Soins os died hab + biam soe owe sa gee 657 
Has been put under bonds for being at Hamburgh and Ellenton..-...........-. 658, 659 
Has heard that republicans were to be discharged by employers...-......-...-.-- 661 
J. H. CORLEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
mersonal record, (age, a farmer, dc.) .. -..%.0s0:-s201c cuales a eae eee nee ee 662 
Was sitting ona fence July 9; Ed. Williams came along and made threats..-.... 662 
Hight or ten-with: Williams ;, five. or.six had’ guns..cossucc> unveaeie ss caneeeene 663 
Ne women or children have been killed...:-, <..5.22igen cena clewew aca ateeran eee 663 
JAMES B. McKINNEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, &C.) «<2: --s oce's ones ois nee ee . 663 
Was at Hamburgh; heard Spencer urge Adams to see Butler..-........---.-. — 663 
Adams tells his men to prepare to fight ; Cook takes $6 from a man........----. 664 
Spencer had gone when Adams spoke to his men.........---...---.--+--- ------ 665, 666 
Saw the bodies of the men killed at Hamburgh.............-----.----.------- 666 
R. W. HABERSHAM, RICHMOND COUNTY, GEORGIA. 
Perscnal record, (age, residence, ademocrat, &c.) ..... s2.-5. Seem cosas woeeee 667-670 
Was in Augusta; watched the movement of men in Hamburgh..--.........--. 663 
The first shots fired from the armory ; heard the cannon fired..........-...---- 668, 669 
C. M. MILLER, LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, a merchant, a democrat, &c.)....-..---- BB th Se ey Pe 670-673 
Manager at Laurens precinct No. 1; notrouble; no one driven away.......... 671 — 
Lankston did not strike any one; never threatened any one..........-..----... 671, 672 
Reputation of Rutherford, Rice, and Stewart; a fair election.....----..........- 672 


LIEUT. CHARLES HARKINS, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


a. Ps 


iy 
: 


Personal record, (officer United States, &c.)....-. ......cecce cucu seen aneaem 674, 675 
Sent to Silverton, Aiken County; saw armed rifle-clubs.......--..--..----..-. 675 
They rode and shot all night before election; carried their arms publicly..--.....- 75 
*aw Dunn’s club, from Augusta; they ‘‘ were going over to relieve the State’’.. - . 675 
Sent a guard to prevent the ballot-box from being seized..........--..---.----- 676 


J. K. JILLSON, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, ‘residence, politics; &c.) .-........ :.0.ssesssees eee 676, 677 


Was State superintendent of education; engaged in the campaign...........---- 677 
Riotous conduct of democrats at Edgefield meeting; Gary insults Governor Cham- 
Devlin Soot See ree oe ee Re A en we a 677, 678 





“iD 


‘ 


; Page 
“*T would like to shoot him ;” scenes at Edgefield re-enacted at Newberry..-.-... 679 
Pistol drawn on witness while speaking at Abbeville; Williamson threatened .... 680 
Tilghman’s abusive, threatening, and bitter democratic speech at Midway........ 680, 681 
Democrats courteous at Camden and in Kershaw County ...-.-....-...2-cee eee 681 
Democrats held meetings at the same time republicans did ...... 2... 2-2. .22.222. 682 
Never saw a negro have a gun or pistol during the campaign...........---...... 684 
Republicans decided not to divide time, so as to avoid collisions .........--.....: 685 
GEORGE H. STEPHENS, RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, deputy marshal, &¢.) ....--. 2... eee e seen ee cone wees 686 
At Goshen Hill democrats formed around the polls; republicans could not vote .. 636 
Democrats tore his badge off; pistol thrust in his face........---..........----- 687 
Republicans threatened and compelled to leave the county...............2-...-- 687 
Rifle-club from Newberry ; the members vote ; witness again threatened.......... 688 
Arms for democrats stacked in a room next to the polls...--....---..----..2200- 688 
Names of all who voted republican ticket taken down.... .-..---... 2 eee een eee 688, 689 
Republican manager compelled to leave the polls --...----. 2.2.22. eee ween ee 689 
Republican meeting fired into at Union; United States soldiers prevent aslaughter. 689, 690 
How negroes were made to vote democratic ticket at Sandtuck -................. 690, 691 
Meetings broken up: threats made by democrats ....-....----. ------ 222 - enn eee 691 
Is ordered to leave the county; he left; room raided and furniture destroyed...... 692 
Was born South; never held office; leaders have all left the county.............-. 693, 694 
ARCHY B. GRIFFIN, AIKEN COUNTY. 

ere PEIOTIGES 2 OGNOG, )ins ois a oan SoS ofele aie ood seen crea da voce wade 695 
Saturday noon was told there was to be trouble; armed men march into town.... 695 
Whites surround the armory; is alarmed and takes refuge init.................. 696 - 
Whites open fire on the drill-room; it is at length returned.-...-.-............- 696 
A cannon is brought; the negroes escape from the armory ............---..-.-- 696 
Cook assassinated; story of witness’s escape; nothing against Adams until Ham- 

Sep R Crate peck cee cys be ce ns cots cede ne sa teen ccct bene ucne 697 
No shots fired from the roof of the armory ; a white man fired shots first......... 698, 699 
A democratic nigger steals everything; negroes have a bad name since the 

ear aN. Ok leis je = ha wisie = 4 toe cee ca eces ecatccccicewaue 699, 700 

JOHN WILLIAMS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (colonel of militia regiment, was in Hamburgh, &c.)............ 701 
Saw the trouble between the company and Getzen and Butler, July 4..-.-....... 701 
Plenty of room in the street on either side of the company; was in Hamburgh 

es os nc hls aw nb wale eine on saw oa elusoa sume smeeereseaden 701 

The Butlers come armed; the rifle-club, armed, marches in...... .... 2... .22ee- a 702 
Counts 261 in the crowd; armed men come from Georgia.........---.---. eeeees 702 
Line is formed ; fire opened on the armory ; witness hides............---..----- 703 
Hears M. C. Butler send for the cannon; men in the armory escape...........--. 703 
Reputation of Adams, Schiller, and Picksly good..-.. .....----. 2... ....-.------ 704 
History of the company, and trouble July 4; much cross-examination....-...... 705-708 
SAMUEL B. SPENCER, AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, cotton-factor, age, &c.).2.. .----- 2-22 eee wens 709 
Was in Hamburgh July 8; is asked by the company officer to confer with Butler... 709 


Butler was to meet officers at witness’s office; riflemen come; officers dare not go 709, 710 
Butler finally says, ‘‘ Now, by God, I want those guns, and I’m going to have 


EN AN Ant lent fai tenit Weir aeinin cleicicdins Ss da dine on aves aeoiaees 710 
Nothing will satisfy him but the surrender of the men and guns..-..-....--.-.... 710 
Heard the assassination of Cook and others ; threats by the whites....-. ...... Flieger 
The whites commence robbing houses; witness’s warehouse and house plundered. 712,713 
About the reputation of Thornton, Moore, and others.......----.-.-.--..------ 713,714 


JAMES CANTON, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, deputy marshal, &c.)...--. .----- 22+ eee see eons wees 714 
Was at Chester Court-House as marshal ; whites blocked the way to the polls... 715 
Negroes supplied with counterfeit tickets ; Mackey’s riotous conduct........-.-. 715 
Threats; witness calls for the United States troops; they come to 150 yards of the 

EE i ES ee et Coe eee ee ETE ed Ce Te Pee 715, 716 


Mackey voted the straight democratic ticket ; witness made affidavit of it........ 716,717 
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JOHN WINSMITH, SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (residence; is sixty-nine years of age; elector at large for Hayes) 718 
Democrats paraded ; generally armed ; McGowan’s threatening speech ..-....... 718,719 
BETSY GOODWIN, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal yecord; (résidence, Acc. ) 2. oo oe woe nin ono pe we ne eee ee 719 
Silas Goodwin assassinated in his own house...-... 2.2.2. - 2-22 222) oon ne co oees 720 
Names of men who did the shooting; no arrests made........--. 22-22. 2-2-2 0s 721-723 
THOMAS H, BLACKWELL, GREENVILLE COUNTY. 
eeorsonal. record, (residence, &¢.)... 0. occas ce ooo d sacs ones Sey e eee Em emtnne td ocean 
Sent to take testimony about Ellenton massacre .-.-.-....---...----5 eos cee eneeee 724 
Col. A. P. Butler’s affidavit; Mrs. Harley exonerates Williams........--........- 724-727 
RICHARD WRIGHT, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (manager of election at Calhoun’s Mills)............--..-----.- 727 
Threatening action of rifle-clubs; Heard assaulted...--. 2.2222... 2-22 cece ee een 728 
Republican voters threatened; colored people leave the polls......-...-.....-.. 328, 729 
Signed a certificate for Cade that there was no intimidation......----...--.....- +  ¥29 
Signed through :fear; republicans: had ‘all left...... 2). :0 200 We ceneceeeekane oeese '. T30 
No republicans voted after the disturbance; black democrats not troubled. ......-' 732 
But seven or eight negroes at Calhoun’s Mills joined democratic party........--. 732 
P. S§. RICHARDSON, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, ape, &C.)---- os. sommes ame ee pigee eee es eee 732 
Negroes must vote democratic ticket or leave ; ; republicans turned out of homes .. 733 
Witness to be killed if he returns; republicans visited and threatened -...--..... 733 
Only seven or eight black democrats in Ninety-Six township............-.-.---. 735 
W. D. DUNLAP, LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal record; (manager of election at Clinton, &c.).----..----.-------.----- 735-737 
Republicans were threatened and meetings disturbed and broken up ........-.... 736, (ad 
ISAAC JORDAN, LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal‘record, (residence, age, &C.) ..2. 2. ese ne ca ovens cow eee ete a 737 
Threatened before election; house fired into after election. nelenb amie eee 738 
Republicans- could not vote at Hunter’s PIECINCt..-- +. 222-22 eee eee nee ene eee 738 
Many republicans.left the polls without voting.-.--...---- .----- --+--- e--- woes 738 
Republicans turned off from their land since election.......-----.e-ee- eee- ences 739 

PETER JONES, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. ; 
Personal record, (residence, age, &c.)...-.--. .«2.'.«'-5- sue tues eee 740 
Polls surrounded by armed and mounted whites ; ‘republicans could not vote...... 740, 741 
A wagon loaded with arms; meeting broken up......---- -.2..cc2s di cenesinewe = 741 
Voters were bruised and beaten; time taken up in swearing voters...--.......... 742,743 

L. W. MIMMS, BARNWELL COUNTY. 

Personal record, (deputy marshal, Robbins precinct)........-..-2-.------ ------ 743, 747 
The polls fired into; shots pass through the polling-room..........---...--..--- 743, 744 
Republicans leave; the box left at the deserted polls....-. ..---- .-eone enna oneee 744 
Republicans opened polls at another place and voted.........-.- 2-0-5 eeee-s ee 745 
Driven from home; his brother killed by democrats...--- 2.222. 2-205 eonnne wnee 745,746 
Milo Robinson shot by white men because he was a republican........---...---- 746 


CHARLES B. REYNOLDS, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Personal:record, (residence,: age, teacher, '&c. ) .-- =. < .a<0's0s s0000c essen een 748 
Threatened during the campaign; afraid to stay at the Abbeville meetinz...-.....- 749 
Negroes generally threatened and intimidated; ‘‘no more radical votes shall goin” 750,751 
Not as many democratic negroes as the whites reported ...... 10-2. -eeceee eocees 752 


Social ostracism; thinks the shot-gun rule pretty rough ...-..........--- weeds 752, 751 


. 
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L. W. GENERETTE, BARNWELL COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (residence, commissioner of election, &c.)..-.-.-.-. .----2ee--es 7oa 
Present at the canvass of returns; Robbins box missing; proposed to wait for it.. 754 
Is told that it would not be wise to object; armed democrats present...--. Rites 754 
The counting goes on; signs returns; goes to Blackville ---..---.........-.4-.. 754 
Witness counts the Robbins box at Blackville and signs returns.-.--........-.-- 755 
Makes a supplemental report to State canvassers; it is on file......---.-....... 755 
Polls blockaded by democrats at Midway; threats.......---....---..---.----- 759 
Did not know of the change of polling-places at Robbins ......---..-.--.-----. 756 
WILLIAM JI. ALLEN, AIKEN COUNTY. 
forsee) recora,4 resigence, age, teacher, &c.).-.-...---. 2-225 sec oct ccwe cs tone 757 
Was at Robbins Station election day; polling-place fired into -......----.-----. 757 
Democrats get their arms; all leave the polls ..--.-.---.---.-- Err Maen ees, 758 
Republican managers open polls at the school-house ...--...-.---..----.------- 758 
Republicans dare not vote at other precincts and voted there..---...---..--..--- 758 
The vote at the school-house a fair one; in the swamp at Rouse’s Bridge ---..... 758, 759 
Dare not return home; republicans did not do the firing on the box.....-....-. 760 
JOHN B. DENNIS, RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, deputy United States marshal, &c.) ---.---.--..-- a 761 
Warned that Governor Chamberlain would be taken off the train....-..--....... 761, 762 
Armed men hunting for Governor Chamberlain; Brayton and others threatened.. 762,763 
Riotous and threatening conduct of rifle-clubs at republican meetings.........-..- 763 
Rifle-clubs break up the meeting at Newberry; meeting at Walhalla broken up.. 763,764 
Was governor’s aid; committee discusses its power of inquiry .----..----..--- 765, 766 
Committee decides that it has no power to inquire into the action of the State gov- 
iG Lins ain on a'm = ain eam ee lains a nen mee cenne ceecciesccop 767 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, commissioner of elections, &c.)............---- 771, 772 
Relates how managers of elections were appointed and boxes given out.....--.-. 772 
The county canvassers meet Friday ; organize, and adjourn until Tuesday... --- z 772 
Is told that the board of canvassers is in‘session Monday ; finds it counting...--. Téa 
Spencer, chairman of board, repeatedly says he acted to save his life.........-.-. 873 
Democrats assist this unlawful canvass ; Spencer signs under protest....-....--- 773, 774 
Starts for Columbia to report illegal action of board; is compelled to leave the 
ies So Sapo noc a ne ais seq eed voces cinccnacsacsesceseus 74 
Is pursued by armed whites; taken from train to the woods............-..--.-. 774-775 
His fight with his captors; escapes to Columbia with his papers.---.....--...-. 775-776 
Mr. Merrimon questions the action of the committee in receiving this testimony. - - 779 
Mr. Christiancy defends the action of the committee.......----.--..---.1.------ 779 
LIEUT. C. B. HINTON, RICHLAND COUNTY. 
BOUT am ae, HTOlessioN, GLC.) ..---- ~.--- - ee eb w ny tere eee enwenweress 779 
Has been in South Carolina since 1870; was at Chester November 7...--..----- 780 
Disorderly election at Chester ; with Captain Lloyd was ordered to Rouse’s Bridge. 780 
Is challenged, on the march, by a picket of armed men; the road picketed.... 730,781, 784 
Meets negroes, apparently very much frightened; meets the skirmish-lines...-... 731 
Butler in command of the whites; sends three of his captains to confer......-.-. 781 
Whites swore; would have given $500, &c. ; Chamberlain threatened.......-... 781, 782 
Seetes eauc the wrong men at’ Mrs. Harley’s-... -..2---252b2 2-282 s case sees 782-785 
General Hagood at Ellenton with four hundred men; saw five dead bodies...-... 783 
Blacks threatened with death if they buried the bodies...--...-------------.---. 783 
About one negro in five at Rouse’s Bridge were armed..---..----..---------+--- 785 
All were poor arms; negroes were surrounded’ all to be killed..--....-... oo Sa 785 
Over three hundred whites and seventy-five negroes at Rouse’s Bridge....-....... 786, 787 
Abram Blake assassinated by Georgians while on the way home...........----- 787, 788 
ALEXANDER C. HASKELL, THE STATE AT LARGE. 
Persona. record, (tésidence, age, lawyer, &C.)..55.. cccooe weenesvsiince cone cone 788 
Chairman of democratic State executive committee, headquarters at Columbia.. .. 783 
States general policy of the democratic party; “A straight-out contest”’ -..-....- 789 


Witness commences his account of results of republican State rule...-......-.-- 789 
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Senator Christiancy objects; committee not inquiring into action of State govern- 
MONE. . eee ee wee eee tee cece ce cece peewee ceca serene tec wce cccces besces 
This witness to give the democratic side ; a republican to do the same for the other 
BAG. 6 Aredia ofa ivc cee vewewe cect lU SUS tek SU ese cee nee ee 
Large portion of the democrats willing to nominate Governor Chamberlain .-.-.--- 
Finally decided to nominate Hampton, White and colored clubs to be organized -. 
Witness first advised democratic clubs to attend republican meetings ---...-.---- 
Leads mounted democrats to Hopkins ; a division of time results...-..-.....---- 
Row over John Lee at Hopkins; takes a large force to Gadsden 
Carries a pistol to Gadsden; had been threatened. The meeting 
Would go to republican meetings ; hada legal right to go....-.....---..--..--- 
Goes to Macedonia church to a republican meeting ; trouble over Hutchins... .... 
Democrats to break up the meeting unless Hutchins speaks; almost a fight 
‘Hutchins speaks. Hampton marks the tone of the campaign....--....--..----- 
Talk about the colored strikers’ riot; hears of the Ellenton riots; offers aid 
Interviews Governor Chamberlain: letter to Governor Chamberlain......-...---- 
Governor Chamberlain’s reply. (See volume 3.) The proclamation against rifle- 
CLOUDS hides caw mus sedews owccte ccc cies clus badd se a m0 cme nee ee 
Witness’s opinion of the proclamation. Hampton’s letter to the chief-justice 
Judge Willard’s and other letters. Objection to repeating hearsay -...--...-..--- 
Why democrats wanted joint meetings. Other hearsay evidence rejected -.....-.. 
Witness’s opinion of the governor’s proclamation. No objection to testimony --.. 
The nature of the rifle-club organizations. The republican procession in Columbia 
Origin of the red shirt. Democrats abused and threatened...........---....---- 
Two negroes made happy by voting the democratic ticket.........--.....------ 
_ More opinions of eminent men offered: objected to; objections sustained....-... 
The militia laws and organizations ; the democratic census....-....---.---.---- 
Many negroes voted the democratic ticket ; they did so voluntarily...........--- 
Explains his meaning of ‘‘ heavy pressure of military force.” ............-.....- 
Has not pretended to testify that rifle-clubs never used arms improperly 
Explains why whites should be armed and blacks should not.....----......-.--- 
Has no personal knowledge of the truth of assertions in his written statement..-.. 
Explains that insults to Governor Chamberlain was a personal matter of Butler’s. 
Between three and four hundred clubs in the State. .......--.........--5.-.-2.. 
They were political clubs, but armed for ‘‘ home protection”’.........--.....---- 
Tcey were a police-force; no statute authorized such clubs ..---...---.--..-..- 
If armed clubs went to republican meeting it was against orders ......---...-.-- 
Clubs were to attend republican meetings and demand a division of time 
Has heard that negroes were robbed of their arms...--.....-..----.------.--.-. 
Has heard that Hampton spoke with moderation and Gary threatened violence.... 
Arms taken from the militia stored in the Edgefield court-house .----..-.......---. 
Court-house broken into and arms taken; the act charged to both parties -....--. 
The threat ‘‘ If you vote republican ticket we will not employ you”’ general 
Explains statements in his letter as to protection from arson, rape, &c 
Explains his testimony regarding rifle-clubs-..-.-.. ....1. Yi So ee ceee omen 
Explains his testimony regarding the policy of the democratic leaders 


wore eee et oe ee eee 


JAMES CONNER, CHARLESTON COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, profession ; a democrat) ..--..-....-. ------ ---- 
Was democratic candidate for attorney-general; states policy toward the blacks.. 
In some places spoke to many negroes ; in others there were but few..... nine ania 
Blacks had been warned not to go to democratic meetings ...-....---...---.---- 
The riot after the election; negroes fired at some gentlemen; democratic con- 

Stable wounded ~,.2-n0ns:c0necmeeccweme nace os 0sccon vinw ene sommes 
The mayor and witness clear the streets. A carriage fired into 
No part of democratic policy to threaten or intimidate negroes 


JESSE JONES, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age; clerk of the court) 
Found about 1,000 colored men at box No.1 .......... .......2-. «sen 
Mounted white men surround the polls; no negro allowed to vote.......-+-..... 
United States officer refuses to interfere; blacks then go to box No, 2...-....--.. 
Not a republican voted at box No.l up to9 a.m. Threats by armed men-....--. 
Found the same state of affairs at box No.2. Negroes beaten with clubs... ...--. 
Riflemen would not give way for the troops; they enter through a window....-.. 
Troops allow republicans to vote. Eight hundred republicans did not vote...-.-- 
They staid until six o’clock koping to vote. Witness did not vote.....--.....--- 
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7 Page. 
Two negroes vote democratic ticket. Had to lay out during the canvass. .....-... 846, 847 
Life threatened if he testified before the committee. Governor Chamberlain threatened 847 
History of the Edgefield meeting, when pistols were drawn on Governor Chamberlain 848, 849 
Insults, threats, and abuse to Governor Chamberlain at Edgefield...--.......... 849 
Another meeting ; Butler notified not to interrupt it; he has 800 men there. ...-.. 849 
Democratic managers bring in both boxes and keys; one box kept at General 

Bias aps x — ola c sewed pap owen en ey denise cnw'e'denin pues) 850, 851 

One box brought in by a democrat, claiming 500 majority ; ‘‘ We shall reach 3,000’ 851 
The democrats threw out 300 democratic votes in one box so as to reduce majority 852 
Was arrested for conspiracy to murder General Butler; arrest made on a false 

Maia a Cc Sais att Se bed isn Sins S eo daly diepitis pode unde es <> 852 

Signed the returns of the county commissioners, and why...... ..---..----.---- 883 
Negroes could not take possession of a box. Thinks 800 votes were put in one box 854 
How democratic managers obstructed voting by questions.-....--.....--..----- 854 
General Butler threatens witness; said that the returns were a fraud, and did 

rs wl SS hs Sik 2 Ste fa ata oo So eal oy Ae sw ie sie lew ble eerie oe 856 
The militia arms stored in the jail; the arms taken out. ...--......--......----- 857 
Saw some of the arms in the hands of democrats election-day........---...----- 857 
The jailer stated they were taken by white men. Georgians voted at this place... 857 

AUGUSTUS H. HARRIS, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age; deputy marshal)..............----.-----+ ------ 858 
Threatening conduct of democrats at Edgefield, box No. 2...-.....--...-------- 859 
No colored man allowed to vote until 9 a.m.; some are beaten.....-...---..----. 859 
Whites vote at box No.2, and go to box No. 1 and vote again........---...--.... 859 . 
Soldiers go down to box No.2; Gary orders whites to hold the box ...--......--- 860 
Asked republican voter questions for half an hour; the questions.......---..-.. 860 
Not a democrat was asked a question. Georgians vote. Repeating....-......--- 861 
Saw a wagon loaded with arms; the Edgefield mass-meeting...-.....---...----- 861 
Gary’s violence; Chamberlain insulted; pistols drawn.......---..----.-------- 862 
Democrats carried election by repeating and keeping colored men from voting..... 862 
Republicans a great deal more quiet and peaceable than*democrats ...--..------- 862 
General Butler’s threats. Eighteen hundred republican majority in the county... 864 
The only incendiary arrested in the county was a white man.........--.---..--. 865 
Colored men often shot. White men voted in negroes’ names...3.....---..----- 865, 866 
B. K. MOTTE, BARNWELL COUNTY. 
SET OBICLETIOG, 27O, O0C,).---- 5 po - << 5 os case ce tees ccarce ccc esses 867 
Democrats raided through the county, hunting for men from Robbins....-...---. 867, 368 
Firing into the polls at Robbins; both republicans and democrats leave.......-..- 868, 869 
Polls opened at the church; republicans come from two other precincts.... ..-. 869 
Regarding the vote of the precincts and county .......--. .. 22 ess eee ene ccna ce eeee _ 870 
Negroes did not fire on the polls; women and children did not vote.........---. 870, 871 
HARRISON W. BOWIE, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, a probate judge, &c.).-...----- - eee nee nee eee 871, 872 
Threats by Butler, Gary, Sheperd, and other democratic leaders ....-. He daaan ecw a eae 
Republican processions impeded by armed democrats ....--...----.------------ 873 
Rioters and threatening conduct of the democrats.-....--.-----...---. ---------- 873, 874 
Republican speaking allowed at the dictation of General Gary.....-...--..----- 874 
Governor Chamberlain could not speak. Riflemen out night before election...-.. 874, 875 
Democratic club fires guns through the trees over the heads of republicans-....-.. 876 
Anvil and guns fired all night before election. Threats by Watson and others.... 877 
Forty republicans afraid to vote. Watson’s threats.......-..------------e-e+-- 878 
White democrats voted more than one ticket at a time --...----.---.-----.----- 879 
Is driven from the polls. How the returns were canvassed ....-.---.-+--------- 881, 882 
Republican commissioners afraid to go to the court-house.....----.-..----+----- 882 
Dare not speak during the last campaign. Gary’s threats .....--..----.-------- 883 
One hundred and thirteen votes cast for which no names are on tally-list -....... 884 
Conference as to power of the committee to inquire into the use of United States 

nL we -CODILO! In COlUMpIas. 2. 2. le eee eco eecs wees cnaneesnenndas 885-887 

THOMPSON H. COOK, GREENVILLE COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, age, judge, a democrat)...-..---.------+-----+ see 887 

Gives reasons why he supported Hampton ; courts were open..-......----..------ 888 


No resistance to law ; canvassed a portion of the State ......-......-20. 205 -00- 888 
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Page. 

‘¢ Was rough on Chamberlain ;”’ was interrupted by cheering and hollering pat wad 889, 890 
Was interrupted by republicans at Abbeville and Greenville...--.....-..--..--- 890 
Ordered away from the polls by Scruggs; Scruggs incites a row...--..--------- 891 
Scruggs runs for the soldiers; they come and all is quiet ...--...---...-+--.-.- 89] 
L. P. Guffin complains to witness of intimidation in the county ..--------2.-.---- 891 
He could not make out a case; charged the grand jury; ; jury reports the county 

SC ont St eee re Pree mre rer res tS cc eT 891, 892 
Corbin thinks if some negroes could be killed it would save the State....-...---. 893 
Chamberlain thinks something must be done to bring troops into the State........ 893, 894 
Patterson says ‘‘ they would have to kick up hell and get the troops down here’’. 894 
Hampton’s canvass peaceable, orderly, and quiet ; nothing threatening...-...-..-.. 895 
Never saw a rifle-club make a demonstration at a meeting..-..-.--.------..--.- 895 
Saw no guns; about republicans saying the democrats would re-enslave......... 896 
His object to carry the State for Hampton; no other person heard Corbin...-.--. 897, 898 
No other person heard Governor Chamberlain; cannot recall the exact language 899 
Meetings where witness and Hampton spoke; meetings witness addressed alone. 890-901 
Supported Scott and Moses, and measures of the republican party..--........--- 902 
Did not, on reflection, hear any say that democrats would re-enslave negroes. .... 903. 

SANDY M. SANDERS, BARNWELL COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, a farmer, a colored democrat)..----.-...-----.----- 903 
Joined the democrats willingly ; a colored democratic club of 90 to 100........-. 903 
Called a meeting; interrupted by republicans who had guns-.....-.-.--.---.--- 904 
Had to go to woods to organize; is threatened; colored democrats active.....-.. 904, 905 
Went to talk politics with negroes ; no one attempted to hurt Hith.- su yeees wy. 905, 906 
Every time he attempted to talk they would whoop and holloa..............--:. 906 
Won't know bow many. guns-they had .....-..2. 75.2000 soya ee a 907 
C. SHEPPARD, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, profession, a democrat, &c.) .-.......--..----- 907 
Was active in the campaign; no intimidation or force used ...---...---. .....-.- 908 
Democratic meetings not largely attended by negroes ...-...----------..--..-.-. 908 
Nearly every man in Edgefield has a pistol; none drawn election-day.----..----- 908 
Whites secured possession of the entrance to box No.1 first; voted quietly ...-.- 908, 969 
Negroes leave about eleven o’clock for Macedonia Church precinct wifid Eoeaeuwa ue 909 
No obstacle to voting; not the least hostile demonstration ....-...---..----..... 910 
Twenty-six republicans voted; six hundred democrats -......-.-..--2-...-..--- 910 
Saw the counting of returns; no disturbance; heard no threats ........---.-.--. 911 
Never threatened Jesse Jones ; Jones an unmitigated rascal .......-..-..-...--. 912 
Negroes who had voted at Macedonia box attempt to repeat at box No.1 ......... 912, 913 
GEORGE MEAD, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, a barber, a colored democrat). .....--...---- .-...--- 914 
Is a democrat of his own free will; ‘‘ No use for a democratic nigger”’ ....-..--- 914 
‘6 Won’t wash a shirt for him ;” ‘‘ Charge him two prices” ..--...... -.:.:<.--- 914 
Is threatened by an old colored woman; went to make aspeech....-....---...-- 915, 916 
Only two men came; rises to speak at Meeting street ; negroes all leave......-.... 916, 917 
Asks a conundrum of the committee; they give it up......-..-..----..----.-..-- 917 


WILLIAM G. CHILDS, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, a farmer, a democrat)..........-....---------- 
Urges negroes to vote democratic ticket ; heard negroes threaten others.......... 
Gives names; a woman threatens her husband; women intimidate men........-. 
Democratic negroes jeered at; democratic negroes prevented from voting......... 
Democratic negroes wanted a change of government......--.-.--..--..-------- 


WILLIAM MURPHY, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, a demoérat; &c.)..--.. ..c.0. 0.2. obec eee 
Saw the militia at Hamburgh picket the streets...-.. ...-.. ..---- wed coe ceewee 
If a fuss was raised they would run for their guns...... 2-2-2222. wee eee ween we 
Carter kills Harris with a militia gun ; both are colored....-...---..+.+-.----+.- 
Stores robbed; saw General Butler in Hamburgh July8.... 22. 2.2. nee eee eee ee 
Knows that the gun Carter used was a militia gun.... 22.222... eee eee ees 
Don’t know that the robber of the store belonged to the militia...............--. 


7 ee 
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MRS. LUCY HARLEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Page. 
Sn nRI Me, TOSIMONCO, OCC.) 2 8 Lon Sos ence cee crest ewes ee cee needs 927 
Two negroes call at the house; ask for Mr. Harley..-.....---..--.-----2-..0e- 927 
ii hm sitter by Ohe of them... ii... 2 .o5. soso ee ete vee cee Ue nee 927 
i ees Ot NePTOes TUN 2.5... 22 e 2 co see ee edocs tues 928 
Child struck by one of the negroes; neighbors are called..... -----....---.---. 928 
Peter Williams brought to the house; not the one who struck her....-....-..--- 928 
He was one of the men who was there; they came at 7 a. m..-...--...----.--: 929 
Used no insulting or threatening language; the man did not speak when he struck 930 
The blow raised a lump; the other man did not speak; neither spoke-..-...--.- 931 
He did not try to stop her; did not try to take the gun; stood there ..--....--.. 931 
Williams brought in the afternoon ; heard the guns when he was shot..---..----- 932, 933 
At first said he was not the man; he was dressed different.........--..--------- 933 
Thinks he was the one who was with the man who struck her....--...---..----. 933 
Nemes Of men in thecrowd that brought him..--...:..2.. .2.. secs eee ee cee eee ' 984 
Has no doubt that Peter Williams was one of the men..---..---..-.------------ 935 
GUY TAYLOR, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a farmer, a democrat) .......-.------.---.---- 926 
Was president of a colored club; no one was forced to join it.....-.-----..----- 936 
They were free to vote as they pleased; not a bit of ariot -.....-....----.----. 936 
Was threatened before election; turned out of church because he was a demo- 
El Se i dan 2 cost ee wwe cee l seme cnenseccs on 937 
Has been a democrat since the war; has missed his master since he was free..... 937 
Was better off when he was a slave; little boy brought the threats. ..--........ 937, 938 
‘EDWARD HENDERSON, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personai record, (residence, a carpenter, a democrat, &c.) ...-.....--..-----..-. 938 
President of a colored club; threatened at polls by a deputy United States mar- 
egal. hOdsicc's oo< - cos weet pine See sec clkd SUR 938 
Intimidation by women; saw no pistols except among republicans............-. 939, 940 
Has always been a democrat; democrats have most work to do.........--- Sra a 940 
J. M. COCHRAN, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, occupation ; isa democrat, &c.)......---..----- 941 
Was United States supervisor at Hodges; it was a very quiet election..-.-....... 94] 
Did not see a gun ora pistol: Beverly Vance’s reputation not good..........-.-- 941 
Is offensive in his politics; as a republican, ‘‘ very active, very active’’.......--- 941, 942 
Did not see or hear of any disturbance all day ....-..-.. .-.--.-.----2 02-2 ene 943 
A. A. GLOVER, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a farmer, a democrat) ...-..---..-...-----..-- 944 
Manager at box No. 1, Edgefield; elections usually held up-stairs in court-house. 944 
Court-house was not broken open; managers could not fix up the papers ........ 944, 945 
Managers appoint Major Gary and Shepherd to fix up the papers.......--....--. 945 
Witness takes the box; thinks it was kept in the court-house ..-............-- 945 
Everything passed off pleasantly ; Jones’s reputation bad; so is Williams’s....... 945 
No legal voter prevented from voting; Jones assented to opening polls up-stairs- 946 
Witness had the only gun at the polls; no threats; never saw a more peaceable 
i Oo x oad sie gion nlarine = xs sia oer an anne ane on, oon et ied dnliae 947 
States how returns were seaied; no crowd during the counting -......-.......- <4 947 
Did not see any horsemen at the polls; did not look...---..-...--+-.-----+---- 948 


Cannot tell any exact time when these men’s reputations have been questioned ... 948, 949 


R. R. DUVISOR, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, a planter and a democrat) .co----.----+.---4--- 950 
Was commissioner of election; board met and counted the returns..........---. 950 
Lieutenant Durham was present all day; heard of no dissatisfaction..........-.. 950 
Was a protest sent? none when counting ; did not read protest ......-......--.. 950, 95] 


Vote of county larger than usual; reputation of Jesse Jones........--...-...---- 951, 952 
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W. H. BRUNSON, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Pa ze. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a merchant, democrat)........---+---+ ++ sewcee 952 
Supervisor of election, box No. 1; election very quiet........-..--20 eos enseee . 952 
Saw no violence outside; no disturbance at counting of vote......-----+----e-- 952, 953 
Wemocratic.opinion of Jesse Jones: 22225 .5-. 222.56 5-5 sce ecs ees Saws owaiwe'sle 953 

RICHARD ROMAN, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence, a farmer, a colored democrat) rine sae Seige WSs 954 
Abused by men; intimidated by women; turned out of church....-........-.-. 954 


Was changed by Governor Chamberlain’s speech ; the colored club at Abbeville... 954, 955 


More forcing by republicans than by democrats; Beverly Vance’s reputation very 
BANE yo ro Sala ce wee ores biel enw gteicie mgiellc d cpse nun © exeie ine goin 956, 957 


ASBURY GREEN, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, a farmer, a colored democrat)..--..---..-2--- 958 
Joined a democratic club ; never saw such a peaceable election...--..-----.----. 958 
Had a jolly time election-day ; was threatened by colored republicans-...... 3p ae 959 
Whites gave him a red shirt; thought it would be good for cold weather. ......-- 960 


AARON MITCHELL, ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, occupation, is a democrat, &c.).-..2. .---22 «--2-- ee -e-e 962 
Intimidation by republicans ; house is visited and fired into.!...........-..- 962, 963, 964 
Colored democrats rebuked by their wives; is threatened by women...-... ths ane 965, 966 
States reasons for leaving republican party; gets most work from whites... .... 967, 969 
Never heard any threats of discharging men if they vote republican ticket........ 970 


WALKER BARNES, BARNWELL COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, &c¢..)...2.2.- 2. so cs eee oe alee ee eee 970 
The democrats to carry the election; or every republican to be killed.-.-...-..... 971 
Heard the guns that killed Ed. W. Bush; Ashley saves witness’s life.... ......-.. 971 
His employé makes him come out of the field so he will not be killed........-... 972 
Goes for Ed. Bush's body ; Dr. Turner threatens Dick Thompson.........-..---- 972, 973 
The polis fired into; negroes run every way ; whites commence shooting....-..... 973, 974 
Flies intothe swamp; does not vote; leaders to be killed...-..........---...--. 974 
Tickets of protection for democratic negroes; young Turner drinks.........-... 975 


NELSON BUSH, AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal 'record,. (residence, 290, &Ci):. 0. 2p oie <n on bs ~ 0:0 acne 975, 976 
Pursued by riflemen and shot while trying to escape ....-...---.---.----------- 976 
Is afterwards protected by George W. Bush; Overstreet shot-...... ooh sip pint tila taweses 976 


Mr. Prior saves witness’s life; is knocked down with a pistol......---..--..----. 976, 977m 
978 


Butler’s threats after Hamburgh; was not armed; negroes not armed.........--. 


CHARLES A. DARLING, SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence ; was deputy marshal)... ..---. ..---. -.2. eeeeee ene eee 
Republican meeting broken up ; colored speakers clubbed and shot at.-......---. 
United States officers made drunk and helpless ; republicans could not vote... -.... 
United States mail-carrier compelled to lie out; democratic increase of 1,900...... 
The vote of the county ; democrats poll 1,195 votes in excess of all the whites in 

COUDLY cities recess ects wees cess cows cesses a c.ccecist c/cim m/e 5 me ign 
Negroes did not vote for fear of discharge; democratic chairman has boxes three 

DAYS poh ans <% ola. ow ce cecice ace SeRAiEee cone o> «le shee cee ene caiebecaiaed 
Republican commissioner afraid to stay and count returns......----..---- “denen 


WADE HAMPTON, RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Parsons) yecord, (age, residence, &c,) > .c----c---+c- cascue anee cea as sendeg pane 
States his connection with State canvass; how it was conducted...........----- 
Large numbers of negroes attended his meetings; they were not intimidated --.. 
Why rifle-clubs were formed ; Governor Chamberlain a member of several. .-----. 
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Clubs not formed for political purposes; not organized as military bodies........ 985: 
Heard of no insurrection in the States; saw only good will throughout the State.. 986 
' Negroes heard him respectfully ; they would not listen to other speakers..... .socu 986: 
The white and colored vote; the State census...... 2.2... cece ee ee ene cone anne 987, 988: 
Discussion as to proper evidence for committee to consider.....--..-.--.....--.- 989, 990 
Has friendly relations with negroes ; was in favor of negro suffrage............ 991 
Pitt ee Ore Wat MOtrwWOLe LOT “WitNCSS .- 20/55 25 cos Clee aes eed oee cece cannes 992 
JACKY HARLEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Ree NEI WERIS, O10, OCC.) 2250 cnnc ee cons cue cnc decree cccccecanceecs 992 
Say tmoienra mem ome 10 the house -<- <5... 88. coe co wn wena cacwce as cone secs 993 
Was knocked senseless; saw his mother with a gun...... 2... ..-2-. 2 ne enn 993 
ieee SRT VY 1IATS:, GHOL oo. o.oo ce co cas ens cc cecu vesucs cuses = 1993,994 
Names of men who did the shooting; his motherknew Williams................ 994, 995 
Knew Williams by his face; he had changed his clothes...-..........-.-. .-- 995 
Never saw the men before; knew their names; his father told him........... wots ert 
ALONZO M. HARLEY, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, occupation, &¢.)....... .--- 2-20. wee eee co ceee 997 
Was at work; saw Pope and Williams pass; called to the house..........-.... 997 
Found that wife and son had been assaulted.--.-. .. +... 2-2-2. 0 enn none cnenee 997 
The tracks of the men followed; Williams taken; runs; is shot.............-- z: 998 
Williams identified by son and wife; the negroes rise............---..--------- 998 
A dozen negroes armed and drilling ; negro sends a challenge........--..--..--. 999 
A negro brought the challenge; whites spend a whole day treating for peace...... 999 
Never used any threats against negroes; is under bonds for murder.........-.. 1000, 1001 
EK. M. TENNANT, BEAUFORT COUNTY. 
eereouel record, (are, residence, occupation, &c, ).-- 20-22-2125. s cece tees 1001, 1002 
Sees encmiecr on tne rauroad ; rail misplaced ........---- 2... s-- eo on cow cee ones 1002 
Train runs off; cars wrecked ; thinks he saw negroes...-......---..----0 eeeee- 1002 
Heard guns fired; saw a squad of whites coming.......--. ..---. 2... eee 1002, 1003 
Whites were mounted ; don’t know who fired.... ~..... .... oc cee cone cece eens 1003, 1006. 
JAMES E.CROSSLAND, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a democrat, &¢.)..---. 2-225 cee e ee wee e ne wee eee 1006 
Saw the negroes gathering at the bridges Saturday; heard a drum............-. 1007 
Saw forty armed negroes Sunday; Wilkins Melton, wounded..--............---. 1007 
Saw five armed negroes Monday ; could get nothing out of them.............--. 1008 
Negroes march toward Ellenton Monday morning; marched back at night...-.-.. ~ 1008 
Saw six negroes Monday evening; three of them afterwards killed.............. 1009 
Saw not over five hundred negroes; all armed with shot-guns.........-....---- 1009, 1010 
The actions of the colored people; knows nothing more about the riot.......... 1010, 1011 
Concerning the general reputation of colored republican witnesses..........---- 1011-1016 
What witness recollects about white men passing; also about colored men...... 1016, 1017 
Recognized negroes at 150 yards; but could not recognize whites..........-..... 1017 
GEO. W. CROFT, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a lawyer, and a democrat) ...-..-..-..--------- 1018, 1019 
A thorough, peaceful, and persuasive campaign; colored clubs...... ----.------ 1019 
Peaceable election at Aiken; action of the county canvassers; no threats...-.-. 1019, 1020 
No arms shown at the canvass of returns; Spencer signed voluntarily......--.. 1020, 1021 
Met Henderson and Allen after Ellenton; no threats made to them..........--.. 1021, 1022 
Met the United States soldiers at Rouse’s Bridge; the agreement to disperse. -.... 1022, 1023 
All peaceable at the Aiken court in September; negroes against negroes the only 
Aisa iid hain =< a and a lad Oe a's = annie ena ee aia ae ORS ae Sele eae 1023 
Is captain of a rifle-club; it is armed with Sharp’s rifles; went to Ellenton...-.. 1024 
The number of whites at Rouse’s Bridge ; the resolutions of non-employment.... 1025 
Names the board of county canvassers ; witness was not a member.............. 1026 
‘Witness read off the figures ; Spencer looked on; Edmonson wrote them down.. . 1026, 1027 
Spencer did not read them all; witness was member of democratic committee. .-.. 1027 
Never saw an outsider read the returns before; is indicted for being at Ellenton. -. 1027 


No negro or republican has been indicted for being at the riots ......-.....------ 1027 
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JOHN BONNER, AIKEN COUNTY. 


ROBERT J. BUTLER, EDGEFIFLD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, &c, )..2< 2.2. coos pone coca oes a oon 
His son came home and made two communications; had Phillips arrested.....- 
Hardly anybody travels on the road except his family ; describes the road.-.--.. 
Went to the justice ‘‘ to know if men had a right to stop up my road’’......--. . 
The officers of the militia company in court; Doc Adams asks questions....... 
Doc Adams in contempt of court; the court dismissed; Attaway talks......--. 
The court to open next day; sends for General M.C. Butler; propositions to 

BOLE Starlite ie wee eld wns PTL Seen se US 2 eC aiee t eked 
Witness will settle if the militia will say that they have done wrong, &c...---. 
Settlement fails; the firing commences; witness stays with a family until all is 


His son begged him to go into the house; begged and plead not to have diffi- 
SEV ops a won ve cee ctek gs sees Ltn PEE Sais la ak ce min feise ion een een 
Has been arrested for Hamburgh and Ellenton; don’t know where Ellenton is. 
Never intimidated or whipped any one; the street is a public one..-....--..... 
Went home at midnight; never saw any prisoner in the streets at all..-.-..... 
The militia had no right to their guns; Rivers said they had no right to them... 


Page. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a merchant, and a democrat).-.-....---..--.-.-- 1028 
Negroes wanted to buy ammunition generally; they reported fighting at Rouse’s.1028, 1029 
Armed negroes assemble at Ellenton; the whites alarmed........----.-----.--- 1029 
They threaten the whites; want Lewis, the telegraph operator.........--.------ 1030 
Negroes march toward Rouse’s Bridge ; whites come next morning..---...-..--- 1030 
‘Saw Coker’s and Kelsey’s bodies; negroes did not harm any one.--....---..----- 1031 
Saw the train go to Robbins ; did not see Coker killed..........-...---..----. 1032, 1033 
Knew Coker well ; saw a body; they said it was Coker’s.....-.--....--..----- 1033, 1034 
Keeps a bar; knows all of his neighbors; don’t know any of the men present. ..1034,. 1035 
T. J. DAVIS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, occupation, is a democrat)......-....---2.---2-- 1036 
Was manager of election at Beach Island; Georgians voted for Tilden, and why. —° 1037 
No intimidation ; went to Ellenton Monday : no political motives........--.--.. 1037 
Whites commanded by Colonel Butler; may have heard threats saa negroes - 1038, 1039 
Has heard whites say they would not employ republicans.........--..-.-.----- 1039 
JAMES R. QUILLIAN, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Persona, record, (are, is'& democrat, dcc. ).... .-- nk, pon ceb ee ae eee ee 1040 © 
Was one of a posse to arrest Pope; fired into at Rouse’s Bridge......--....-.-. 1040 
Reported that whites were fired on Sunday night........--.. -...-------------- 1040 
Carroll’s threats before the massacre; Williams (white) killed.... ....-.. eutoldh oe 1041 
Continues to act as one of Brown’s posse; more about Carroll’s threats......... 1042, 1043 
Newman’s (colored) reputation is bad ; numerous men who make same state- 
MCNE OS Ve. aoe ats ee oS ol se bic sb sees ww'ebns wisicim er ein oeieme eran annem 1044 
M. E. STALLINGS, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, occupation, is 2 democrat) ....25 122. fos ll bce comccees 1045 
Was at Rouse’s Bridge ; ‘Williams (white) killed...... oo Sco os pasa es wieeus 1045 
Had no political motive for action in the Ellenton massacre ......---.----------- 1045 
Williams shot in the evening; he had been at Rouse’s Bridge.......----..----- 1046 
LUTHER A. RANSOM, AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, occupation, democrat)........-..-+-.. ssc. 1047 
States rumors that were afloat, &c.; went to Rouse’s Bridge.........--..----- 1047 
Thirteen niggers with arms ; they refuse to give up Pope..2 sul asec eee ee 1047 
Negroes threaten witness and Page; the conference ; a shot fired; the retreat.. 1047, 1048 
Three negroes with rifles ; whites gallop over; some one fires....-.....-.------ 1048 
Another conference ; swhites and blacks disperse ; ; goes to Rouse’s Bridge again.. 1049 
Meets soldiers; both parties go home; had no political motive......---..----- 1049 
Is under bond to appear for connection with Ellenton massacre.........------ 1050 


1050 
1051 
1052 
1052 
1052, 1053 
1053 


1053, 1054 


1054 
1054 


1055 
1055, 1056 
1056, 1057 

« 1057 
1057, 1058 — 
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H. A. SHAW, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (age, residence, a physician, and a democrat).......-..-....... 1058 
Went to Hamburgh to go on the bond of Getzen ; Doe Adams turbulent ........ 1058 
Goes again Saturday ; the attempt to settle the affair; great deal of excitement... 1059 
Don’t know who commenced firing ; Merriweather killed; witness leaves........ 1059 
All the killing done when he was not there; had no political niotives FLY 22 Use 1059 
Rev. Mr. Mealing’ s character good; character of people of Hamburgh .......--. 1060 
Doc Adams’s character bad; is charged with murder.......--...-...---.-2-. 1060-1062 
J. P. MEALING, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Poronesecorg (are, residence, @ minister). 2.2.2.2 5 2 sae esc cee cock cede edness 1063 
Went to Hamburgh to go on his nephew’s (Getzen) bond ..---..--.---.......-- 1068 
Doc Adams curses the court; is placed in arrest; trial postponed -............. 1063, 1064, 
Butler wanted the trial at an earlier hour; Butler takes out a peace-warrant...... 1064 
Attaway’s threats; returned on Saturday; General Butler tries to have a con- 
ee IEEE rect eat NO ad Alcla Se oid wheel le She oa Ve hele db weld 1065 
No conference held; only five or six whites present; witness counsels peace.-.--. 1065 


Don’t know who began the firing; left, but returned to assist Merriweather’s father 1066 

Doc Adams’s testimony not true; heard persons say some negroes had been 
ec oti owls cin es oe Sans een wine's Sees east enns veee 1066-1068 

Had General Butler’s pistol that night; names men whom he saw at Hamburgh. 1068, 1069 


SIMON CRAWFORD, MARION COUNTY. 


Pemenmartecords (ace, residence, acc) -5.. 2.5 2 ec ee ea See ele eed 1069 
Chairman of a democratic club; kept a little Bina sue4 cues A boNAU ‘.--- 1069, 1070 
Is visited by rifle-clubs ; ordered to come out; threatens to kill the man who 
le aise on ce nale Sosacw oes nee ease ends sce ceseceesocas 1070 
Wife pulled out of bed; house ransacked; still defends himseif................ 1070, 1072 
Goes to have his assailants arrested; is himself arrested on a peace-warrant.....- 1073 
Leaves for Columbia; house plundered and property destroyed...--...----..--- 1073, 1074 
Is shot by a colored democrat; threats by the democrats.......---.....-..---- . 1075, 1076 
Never held any office; is not competent; Sheriff Evans’s character -........... 1079, 1080 


JAMES FRANKLIN, SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, colored democrat)....---.-------.-. +--+ ---- 1081, 
Was a democrat because he wanted to do a great deal of business........----.-- 1081 
A little row on election-day; no obstruction to voting.........----. ---.-----+-- 1082 
Is a blacksmith; votes democratic ticket to get patronage...--..-..------------ 1083. 


J. W. TALIAFERRO, RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 


TTC AOD TOBICCNCO, GLC. )- ~~ ow nce - ne eon ne pone ne conn cones nences 1083, 1084 
Character of Dock PO EEN ot ete cose 6 oe gees occas oth een caneus 1084 


JOHN A. CHRISTIAN, RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 


Personal record, (residence, age, chief of police, &c.)...... ..-222 .0e-- eee ee eeee 1085. 
Character of Dock UO ETM Me cera co saa as saa nd ae pasa eegeae a eeats 1085-1087 


LEWIS CHILDS, LAURENS COUNTY. 


DE SERICONCO, 001) oo aan poss aslo os oc ede we kd vipa eas de aeeeweases 1087 


To be turned out of house if he voted the republican ticket.........----...---. 1087, 1088 
seared mor to go.to Columbia asa Witness... . .... 022. .0ces vee senesccussecces 1089 
His master is a friend, but compelled to turn him off his land....-......-..-----. 1089: 


THOMAS ELLIS, LAURENS COUNTY. 


EE PPIIIAT TROT, -TORIUGDCO. GCs) hace sic 2 cba ccaccvueser sevcue cavecusncdgace 1091 
Must vote with the whites or get no employment next year...--...---.---------- 1091 
Warned to leave the county ; how he became a witnesS..---..---2+ seneee ee enee 1092, 1093 
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LIEUT. JOHN C. WHITE, EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (rank, &¢.) $025. cc's d:i 50 cede ce vacn cs vcee ose eneemnny nen 1094 
Description of moral intimidation—yells, shooting all night...-.......-.......-. 1094 
Colored republicans seek protection; Senator Cain’s house injured.............. 1094, 1095 
Armed men obstruct the way to the polls; shots fired in the air................. 1095 
Degree to which the polls were obstructed ; negroes peaceable...--........--..- 1096 
Trouble at the polls; troops ordered out; the danger passes......-2-. ...--- 2-. 1097 

CHARLES BARNUM, LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, deputy marshal, &¢.).... 2... eeeeee cee eee oe ee eeee 1097, 1098 
Polls obstructed ; cleared a passage to some extent...... .2222. wecece co ecne cone 1098 
Negroes arrested for repeating; it scared many of them.... 2... 2-2-0 - 22-200 nee 1098 
‘Threats by the whites; red shirts, blue and yellow... 2... 22224 co0e - enon oe wees 1099 
Riding and yelling until six o’clock in the morning; negroes not armed......... 1099-1101 
Rifle-club rides by at Laurens Court-House meeting ...... 2.220 cone ceeeee ceeeee 1101 


Did not see negroes with State arms during the canvass.........--. .---+...---- 1102 


INDEXICAL BRIEF OF THE TESTIMONY. 


VOLUME II. 


GOVERNOR DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN—COLUMBIA. 


ECs Shae p tices § bce ce soo ais er ceic dec ceed ceed ee daelewe ees 
Nominated and elected in 1874 to give the State a good government .....---- 
‘Was opposed by republicans; his administration generally sustained 
Democrats approved of it; indorsed it; stated its practical results 
Effect of the Hamburgh massacre on the politics of the State...... 2.22.2... 
‘Characterized it officially as brutal murder; reports and letters 
Hampton nominated by democrats; Chamberlain renominated ...-.......--- 
Made a canvass in July and August in behalf of good government ....--.-... 
Meeting at Edgefield disturbed by armed men; insults by Gary and others -. 
Every white man armed; rifle-clubs in military array; their insults 
Rifle-clubs at other meetings; ‘‘ war to the knife and knife to the hilt” 
‘Tallman’s vicious and indecent speech ; the claim for half of the time .....-.-.. 
Democrats never interrupted by republicans; the two chief features of the 

ee ie Sel) nn a no os oe) ans a= 2 own tans snp ns0ace hook 
‘The use of the rifle-clubs; list of clubs in the State; their military organiza- 

a aid. Sialey winiwi's minim on ple om oie ve enns sonwwcencdes opassnes 
How the list was obtained ; Senator Merrimon objects to the lists .-......--. 
The Ellenton riot, ‘ so called,” and its effect ; unable to obtain information-. 
Sends special agents ; their report; Captain Lloyd’s report; depositions. .-.-. 
Letters to the New York Tribune; governor’s and President’s proclamations - 
Why proclamations were issued; the Combakee riots; action...--.....-.---. 
‘The Combahee riots (strikes) soon over; not compelled to take official action. 
The Charleston riots; one white democrat died ; did not take official action -. 
‘The militia law ; it recognized no color; whites would not join.....-..-....-. 
Adjutant-general’s report of militia; no arms secretly conveyed to militia... 
Always regarded the fact that the militia were colored unfortunate -........ 
No knowledge of the shipping of arms to Newberry; no State official con- 

Oe re ins 2 mim oe Si cin mis bap eA Spices Sime eee 
Crouse killed ; ammunition sent for use in suppressing Combahee riots. .-.-.--. 
Was never proposed as the nominee of the democratic party. ..---.......---- 
Was notified that he was an honorary member of a rifle-club ......---...---. 
Judge Mackey’s interview: ‘I will never asperse you; ” he told nothing new. 
Had I known what Mackey told me to be true I would not have gone on..... 
Judge Cook’s report of conversation utterly unfounded ; never had such a con- 

Ree ital Sela CaS Maggie vy > x omen wen oe sinn one's sngeicce nes vmmenm 
Judge Cook was a warm supporter of mine; not safe to canvass the upper 

part of the State 
There was not, in consequence, a full canvass of the State ........-......---- 
Did not go out after his nomination ; the proposed joint discussion .......--. 
Systematic violence by democrats; no violence by republicans .......-...--. 
Acted as governor of all the people, black and white ................-....---- 
Issued his proclamation on strength of information, &¢ .--......-..----.---- 
The election characterized first by violence, second by fraud.......---...---. 
How intimidation was produced; fraud in Edgefield County .--.-....--..... 
Conduct with regard to commissioners of election ...-...----...-..--------- 
Arms of militia in Edgefield turned in to suppress excitement........-...---- 
Arms stolen ; letter of the sheriff; why the arms were turned in......... 
Protection of voters in Charleston ; letters from the people 
Governor Chamberlain’s duty ; when the canvass opened ...-............---- 
Never took part in a dishonest transaction ; cross-examination 


eee ee eee eee 
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D. T. CORBIN—CHARLESTON. 


Personal record, (residence, &e:) .. 0.55 25. Sook. see alee 
Disturbances in Aiken County; a large number murdered.........--..----.- 
Accused persons give bail and waive an examination ........ cc... .22225 s2- 
Three hundred witnesses examined ; further arrests made..-.....---..----. ; 
The practice in United States courts; action of attorneys for defense......-. 
The defense did not want evidence used in the campaign..-............--..-- 
Sheriff had no power to act, and why; Sheriff Jordan’s conduct....-.....-.. 
The affidavits taken were the basis of witness’s communication to the gov- 

BOHOL se cc baa Se cee bee cee be cree tac nee saw nd selec oe tn ae eee es 
Furnishes copy of affidavits. (See vol. 3, doc. evidence).................... 
Cross-examination; law cited to sustain his action....-...--....-.--....---- 
The precedent of the Ku-Klux Klans; two hundred and fifty convicted..-.-... 
The use of United States troops; how and why witnesses were detained..-.-.-. 
Recalled; Judge Cook’s version of conversation absolutely false........-.-. : 


JOHN L. WEST—CHESTER COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age; &c.) ..-52. 5-2. Lp sce se eee ees 
How and why he went to the polls; negroes voted false tickets............-- 
Judge Mackey at the polls; the troops preserve peace........---. ...-...--.. 
Lareats against witness; cross-examination....2. .- 4. ssecus cose na aeeeue aes 
Names of men who threatened witness; he did not vote...... ..-.......-- Rozen 


R. §. DESPORLTES—FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence; merchant, and captain of rifle-club)...-.... 
Trouble between Smart and Marshall; offers latter protection of the rifle-club 
Club attended republican meetings as policemen; no terrorism.........-.-.-. 
Democratic negro threatened; guns fired; telegraphs for arms...........-..- 
Forty stand of arms, with ammunition ; apprehended danger -.......---.---. 
Club disbanded ; each man has his gun and ammunition................---. 
Marshall’s credit not good; would be a republican in New York......-.--..... : 
Rifle-clubs and democratic clubs composed mainly of the same persons...-..-.. 


CORNELIUS R. MEAS. 


Personal record, (residence, occupation ; a colored democrat, &c.)...--...---. 
His Sunday-school class taken away because he was a democrat............- 


YOUNG JOHN POPE—NEWBERRY COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age ; ‘is a democrat, &C.).... ..2. scscce senses woe . 
Chairman democratic county committee; the harmonious meetings.......-.. 
Carpenter and Greener interrupted; all other meetings harmonious.......--. 
Arms shipped to Newberry as agricultural implements..-.....-......-- dered 
Seizure of the arms; correspondence with the governor......--....---..---- 
Arms still in witness’s. possession ; ordered democrats to assemble.........--. 
Order t assemble issued before agreement to have a joint discussion..-...... 
No law for seizing the arms; reason why seizure was made.....,.5--.-..--.. 


JOHN R. TOLBERT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Person record, (residence, & 6.) )...+ «000 +t - + os vee + «0 «cp ane 
Was candidate for superintendent of education ......-....--. -.---- eceeee «05 
Threatened by various parties ; ‘‘ Big Tuesday ” meeting to be captured...-.. 
‘We are going to carry this election ;” the rifle-clubs warned out...-....... 
A division of time to prevent a riot ; Chamberlain called a liar and a thief... 
Two thousand mounted whites present; republicans compelled to stay...-..- 
L. P. Guffin’s reputation ; social ostracism ; pistol-firing and yelling......... 
A planter compelled to turn a republican from his farm; ; other cases......5.- 
Heard is an ambitious man; pistols drawn on witness; always a republican.. 


J. M. JOHNSON—MARION COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence; a lawyer, a democrat) .... ....-- e-0s ence one Pt 
Candidate for county commissioner and member of State committee.... es... 
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Page 
No intimidation by democrats ; colored democrats intimidated...... 2... ..... 93 
Intimidation by United States soldiers; the law stronger than the Me 

ERR Rl Gaara Sas el 0s Eel Adobe dec wee sia vee ths dec beus 94 
Simon Crawford’s reputation bad; Sheriff Berry’s very good............-.-.- 95 
Crawford’s threats; larger democratic vote than usual. ..225 .s.6 cscs cece cess 96-97 
Still thinks the soldiers intimidated democrats; the rifle-club...... 2.2... .... SF 
Berry put in jail by democrats; taken out B's repuiblieans and made sheriff... 98 
Is now a democrat; makes a good officer ..2.46.256 60 shee ccccsccces cisacccccs 98 

J. A. BEATTIE—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age ; deputy-marshal, &c.) ............-.----00- 99 
General Butler states that whites had the start of the negroes at the polls and 

EES 2s cag ich ye. aden do dsiswe 9 ents Jn wows dauien sdb well 99 
Republicans obstructed at Macedonia Church by mounted men........-..... 100 
The mounted men armed with pistols ; soldiers clear a passage.......-.--..- 100-101 
Voters delayed by frivolous quaetious republicans obstructed at the court- 

SO ee eee Risie ks SSCS e ecis davies Sars sie eets tid has dee wwe caso cee oes 101 
Riotous conduct of rifle-clubs after the election and during the canvass of 
TOCUTIG seu qawe discs ase bs ws. 4 cslwees aril chanced Seiad arith lags stat Pi linn Wis wa bbe ad 102-103 
MAJ. JACOB KLINE—COLUMBIA. 
EECA TANIC, | OCC. , ies a. oo be dns 5p aa die vine wegseewccsiescren ce 104 
Saw armed white men; Gary’s excuses for their parade .-.........-....----- 104 
Seven hundred mounted men armed with pistols.... .... 2... 2.2. eee ee coe eee 105 
Moved by military command ; ‘white democrat killed. ... 2. 2...6.60 65.0 cwcwse 105-106 
Whites attack a negro’s house ; causes the parties to disperse ..........5--6. 106 
It is made the occasion for unnecessary arrests ; riding and yelling the night be- 

BORE DOM Get void ches Sap cig ste te ede ens seeker od Saye cee rede ae ce alee de 106 
The polls obstructed by armed and mounted men; Cain’s house attacked .... 107-108 
Whites yelled; negroes not drunk or disorderly ; did not yell and cheer ..... 108 
Rifle-club had "Remington rifles, and drilled according to Upton’s tactics... . 109 

JACK PICKSLEY—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &C.) .-..-- 62-225 oon nee cee Stan 109 
Is assaulted by ‘members of a rifle- club ; “made to promise to vote for Tilden-. 109-110 
Waited from morning until night, but could not vote; polls obstructed... -.... 110 
Not less than five or six hundred republicans could not OUD cee oc wae nic xe 111 
Was at box No. 1; was{told to go to box No. 2; armed men rode there first... 111 
Could not vote unless he had voted democratic ticket................------- 112 
Was assaulted because he was a republican... ..:.......-. 2... -- 22 +e ee ee ee eee 112 


BURTON STROUD—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


eneer mM reCOrar A TORIUGNCG, 970; GC.) . 20-2. 1-2 ee eens ecw ee coe ccc cacnsecs 113 
Threats by white democrats; is assaulted by his employer ...-.....-.....--. 113-114 
Rifle-club calls at his house; he escapes; property destroyed .........-...--. 114-115 
Went to vote, but could not ; ‘ we have come for you to come over on tie Lord’s 

ee Rl ie kate av cnn es sae vce aranainesnane ee tn dead 115-116 
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DICK LUNDY—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

Persons) record, (Toki ence, age, &C.) csos-c. 525. cc cees Cede ead cci edve Wéceus 117 
Tells how the polls were obstructed ; father and brother assaulted........... 117 
House visited before election ; is accused of a plot to kill General Butler..... 117-118 
Taken to General Butler’s house; taken to jail; soon turned out........-...- *18-119 


TOM BROWN—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


NENT, (TEBIGONCO,, 290, GEG>) va. n- c- wren pen connacscs cucsenvsnceece 119 
Attempts to vote; polls obstructed by mounted men; struck with a club.... 119-120 
Two hundred voters driven away; General Butler said they could not vote 

Re a eee a sare set Dad dacccee coucce cece vecben snenveseuccecuses 120 


AMBROSE CARTELEDGE—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, &C.) ...4 ..scce scnnnccnse peeesensecce wseses 121 
At Tolbert precinct election-day; illegal voting; threats .........-....-.-..- 122-123 
Colored men afraid to go to the polls; not a negro had a gun .......-....--.- 124 
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THOMAS P. CARROLL—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &.) .. «.'-.-. - 4. «22 scac cues See eee eee 125 
Manager of election at Haltiwanger’s store; democratic threats .-........-.. 125-126 
‘‘ Vote as many times as we please ;” life threatened; leaves the polls and es- 

CADOS. 4. - oon a via, oe’ cyasie see pce ORS m ac msidels cine a a6.e 5 acieiain te eae 127 
Arms stored in the room where the boxes were ; repeaters vote.............-. 127-128 
Assaulted, robbed, and beaten ; escapes; is wounded twice; since been con- 

DGRIDO on co eas on ogee ebececes ce dansee Shee sg ceeeih aimee ees ee ne oe 
Democratic manager also left the polls ; ; democrats made out a return ....-... 130 
GEORGE W. HOLLAND—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence ; lawyer, commissioner of elections). ..--....---. 131 
Directed the polling-place to be opened in the basement of the court-house.. 131 
Unauthorized change to the court-room above ; found the polls obstructed with 

BIMEM MON soo. n aoe Sees secece sa eeelcc oviven coe oe Glen wie nIas aati nS 132 
General Butler at post headquarters; no satisfaction to be had ; went to box 2. 132-133 
Armed men obstruct box No. 2; General Butler’s threatening language Pedic aime 133 
Between seven and eight hundred colored men could not vote............... 134 
Many armed men in town when returns were canvassed; witness did not feel 

BETO iol ans pm = Sot RE SS ale oo pee pcb ck Sw os welch én 6 ale seem ere mena ee 134 
Armed men present at the count ; signed the returns through fear. .......... 135 
Never said that he signed because he was satisfied with the returns.......... 136 

ROBERT CHANDLER—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age; residence, &6;)....5.2:. 20 5 ate te oe ee eee 137 
Was to issue tickets at polls; surrounded and threatened by democrats...... 137 
If they couldn’t carry the election they would “take it, by God”............ - [se 
Carpenter draws a pistol on witness; only one republican at Merriweather’s. 137 
Witness did not vote; three hundred republicans run off..................-- 138 
Not a republican vote cast at that precinct... 22. .-222. 220. coc eee cen ens cnee- 138 
C. L. FULLER—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age; is a’ democrat)...... ...---/ssence sasene anes 138 
Very peaceable and quiet election at New Hope; never threatened Henderson. 139 


Daniel Wheeler and Jsaac Jordan stole a hog ; reputation of Rice and others. 139-140 
E. E. LINDSEY—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age; a farmer and a democrat).-..-..-..--.-.-.-. 140-141 
Was manager at box No. 4; no vivlence; colored men voted democratic ticket. 141 


D. H. JOHNSON—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, manager of election, &c.).........---..-..--- 142 
Does not know of any intimidation; does not know what people say of J. W. 
BOO tbe needa tn mee <p pegs nies pape eee Seis on > pe en os hie 142 


WASHINGTON GARY—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (fesidence, age, &C.)- .-- 2... 2.0265 cencce «see 143. 
Threats by the members of rifle-clubs; republicans to be turned off_......... 143 
Had him up in the democratic hall; what he toid them there................ 144 
S. S. KNIGHT—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; is a democrat, &c.).. .---.. w-00 ---a00 e-seee 145 
Unusual quietude at Young’s on election-day ; no intimidation. ............- 145 
Lawlessness in Laurens; uncertainty of executing the laws ...............-- 146-147 
A great many assaults, &c.; mauy negroes staid at home election-day -..-..-.-.. 147 
M. C. COX—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; a farmer and a physician) -..---..----.---- 148 
Peaceable election ; ; no insults; ‘no intimidation in the county .....0esneeeee 148-149 
Alleged rape on a colored woman by white men; children shot ......-..----- 149 
ery Meredith shot ; he fired on the whites; lawlessness personal, not polit- of 
BOWL vine ci'Voie's abot n'vncvicccs cncluspiccud sesvaacebcnese aagacielsc apne 149- 


Never heard of any warrants being issued ; knows of no resistance to law..-- 150-151 
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WILLIAM FOSTER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Page. 
Dereemmimemora Tonidence, AGC, GC.) ... 5. 5 esas cee ecw cigieee canenn es cccuse 152 
House raided by white democrats the night before election .--.............-. 152 
Pistols drawn; promised to vote for Hampton; voted republican ticket...... 152 
Saw rifle-clubs riding about the county before election....................-. 153 
JAMES YOUNG—LAURENS COUNTY. 
PCrnOmn I TeOOI Te TERING, AGO, GrG:). 5 os oi. oc ne ecmce sole cuecce cebe cecicus 153 
Republicans not to be employed ; democrats would make a separation ....... 154 
_ WILLIAM MOSELY—LAURENS COUNTY. 
PPMOM Ea eOntir amr, FOSINONCE, GC, ). . 62s. 6. coe ogee en nn ences cnnccoccrece 154 
Negroes driven in gangs to vote democratic ticket ...--..-......--.2-. ..--- “ 154 
Negroes not to be employed unless they voted democratic ticket............. 155 
Has been notified to leave his present home by his landlord.................. 155 
MoU MemmommrenoTbO HAVE UCIT DOMES: < 2-2-6 625 o osi5 ese csc cose ener cece 156 
J. W. COPELAND—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; a merchant and a democrat)...........-..-. 156-157 
Was supervisor of election at Clinton; saw no disturbance and no armed men ~ 157 
A very nice joint meeting at Duncan’s Creek ; negroes pleased .............. 157 
Rice not present at the meeting; democrats did not take possession of meeting. 157 
The democratic majority at election same as in 1874..........-.--..--..----- 158 
Thinks that two to three hundred negroes voted democratic ticket ......-.... 158 
Saw the tickets; knew them to be democratic tickets ; could swear to them.. 158 
ANDERSON COOK—LAURENS COUNTY. 
TOC PORINIONEO. 206, OG.) 0. - a6 <5 ajc cabo nes enniannn cas aeces scence 159 
House visited by twenty-five armed men; fired upon them; they left........ 159 
Whites afterward threatened to kill him if he did not leave, and he left...... 159-160 
RANDALL CRUMMIE—LAURENS COUNTY. 
See ROMICLONCO, AYO, SCG.) ..- 2 2-2 a ore ee anes cece ss wacennsacnse 160 
House visited by a band of white men before election..............-.....-.. 161 
“If he goes to election his bed shall be in hell” .......-... 2.00.25. 22-22 22 ee 161 
Lay out about two weeks; was run one night and shot at..............-..-- 161 
Nothing against him except he was a radical .......2... 2220-222 wane cece eee 161-162 
JAMES GAYLORD—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Peer RT OSIOONCO, AC, GLC.) ... .- 2. 0 oe cee we nee cence cececs 162 
His life and others’ threatened after election because they voted the republican 
re Mie ya she oi egies ep cae bso ddan cee nace adad esas teseianca 162 
Men who threatened were all white men and democrats. ........-..-..-.---- 163 
Names of some of the men; Butler Putnam wants to kill twenty-five ........ 163 
M. J. HOLMES—LAURENS COUNTY. 
~ Personal record, (age, residence; a lawyer and a democrat).......--......--. 164 
Canvassed the county, making speeches to the colored people.........-...-.. 164 
No intimidation of the colored people; election was peaceable. ...........-.. 164 
Chamberlain’s vote in 1874, 2,892; this year, 1,800; statistics of election ..... 165 
Bad reputation of Prince Glenn and other republicans.....-.-...-----..----. 165 
Cannot remember who he ever heard speak of Prince Glenn.....-..-....----- 166 


Reputation of Hunter, Rice, Thompson; opinions of white men and democrats. 165-168 
WILLIAM A. HAYNE—MARION COUNTY—RECALLED. 


How prominent democrats made speeches during the canvass ....-...--..---- 168 
General Hampton’s speech moderate in tone; he counseled peace ..-..-...-.--- 168 
General Harlee’s speech; he advised the Mississippi plan for South Carolina.. 169 
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What had been done in Mississippi to overcome 60,000 majority, the democrats 
in South Carolina could do to overcome 25,000 or 30,000 majority.......---. 169 

A good plan to -get rid of the leaders; don’t employ them; refuse to sell to 
BHO vay 24 ch 4 6 he ais subdeaa can sec cea seu taco Sais d so am onic tte 2 een 169 
Tirades of abuse from other speakers; Gary’s profane and violent talk....... 169 
Generals Hampton and Kershaw consider Gary an imprudent man........--- 169 
Witness states his conservative course in the legislature and out. ..-.....---. 170 
Never witnessed such bitterness between parties in the State before........-. 170 
The action of the democracy has turned the State back ten years ...........- 171 
Thinks that in the Green movement the full vote was brought out .......... 171 
Impossible for Hampton to have received the majority returned from Marion - 171 
Charleston News and Courier said democrats could not carry the State....... 171 
Knows of only one republican who advocated Hampton ......-.....--..----- 172 
Judge Mackey not a republican; Chamberlain’s course consistent ....---...-. 172 

LIEUT. D. H. FLOYD—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
MeEIBONALETEOOIU < cs Ss oct wees sce sas we co ee Ne a eal eae =i Em oe 172 
The number of troops at Edgefield, and the commanding officers -........---. 173 
Rifle-clubs would come in; sometimes 500 or 600 men...-...--2-- .222e- en eee 173 
Would get more or less intoxicated; yelling all the time..............-...... 173 
‘The men were mounted and wore red shirts.......---...c-cece same seceee eens 173 
Went to Leesville, Lexington County, November 6; a quiet election there.... 173 
Riotous conduct of rifle-clubs at republican ratification meeting .....-. pion 174 
Nature and organization of the rifle-clubs.. .-.... neces caremeiieasnee-s-er ens 175 
WILLIAM L. BOYD—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence; a merchant and a democrat)...-..-.--..-...-. 175 
Was commissiouer of election; a peaceable election ; there were four boxes. .. 176 
There was no intimidation; was present at the canvass of returns...---.-.... 176 

The day of the canvass was quiet as witness ever saw; not an armed man 
PLOSONG' coe Coo ow od a bo Vow eee wcee ha oe eee ele ean 177 
Rutherford was not threatened; his reputation is bad.......-............--- 177 
Rice’s reputation is bad; only two negroes killed ...........--.-.----- eccwce 178 


Cannot name any one who has spoken of Rutherford and Rice’s reputation.... 178-179 
Rutherford signed under protest; not half of the votes polled at Laurens..... 179-180 


T. B. CREWS—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence; a printer and a democrat) ....-.-. miciatdn souae 181 
Went to nearly all the meetings; the canvass peaceable. ......-...- el-shern kale 181 
Reasoned with the negroes to get them to vote the democratic ticket ........ 181 
No intimidation; deprecated it in his paper; wanted peace and order......-.. 181-182 
Between 500 and 600 negroes voted the democratic ticket .....-............- 182 
Colored men came in in squads; rush for the polling-places........---...---- 182-183 
No rifle-clubs; no shooting and yelling the night before election. ........--.- 183 
Rice’s reputation bad; Stewart and others have a bad reputation............ 183 
Only two colored men killed during the campaign; no rifle-clubs..--.....--. 183-184 
Thinks he did advise, in his paper;that democrats should not employ republi- 

CADE Boone oe os vin pains ecining+ <ciy oh empeiekieulew.e 0 = on\0 5c «0 eee een vote 184 
Cannot remember that any one ever spoke of the reputation of Rice and others. 185 
No arrests were ever made by Canton, a deputy United States marshal...... 185 


H. 8. THOMPSON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, occupation; is a democrat)...... .----..----- 185-186 
History of the organization of a rifle-club in Columbia .........-....---.-... 186 
Thinks there are about seventy-five such organizations in the State.......--. 186 
Was a candidate for superintendent of education.......... -.20 2 ene cone ween 187 
The policy of the democratic party was peaceful; knows of no violence....... 187 
Thinks there was some system of free schools before the war ...... ..-./--.-. 187 


J. L. McCRACKEN—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence ; a farmer and a democrat)....... «sa see 188 


Thirty whites had the polls at Calhoun’s Mills election-morning -,..... 20s. 188 ° 
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The trouble between Heard and a man was personal.... 2... 2... .eeee. eeeeee 188 
It did not delay voting; Heard has the reputation of a bad man......2...... 189-190 
Was a member of a democratic club; does not know that negroes voted demo- 

eee OTRO TG Gea. ba, eu. ko aweesesbsber yes see Stoeww cere cide ees 190 
Does not remember who spoke of Heard’s reputation for truth.....2......54. 190-192 

REDMON GIBERT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; is a colored democrat)....-...-..---.-..-0 192 
Voted democratic ticket of his own free will; no intimidation; not armed.... 192 
Nobody prevented from voting; his taxes and his old master..<..s.s--s«sses 193- 194 
The beautiful life in Tennessee and the miseries of South Carolina. .....2+22. 194-195 
; The democrats is all right.” ‘All is love and perfect union ”.2.. 2.04 ..228. 196 
H. R. GIBERT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; a farmer and a democrat) ..:... ...... erry, 197 
Was at Calhoun’s Mills; there were thirty met th6r6. 22.2.5 sss Se edae cosets 197 
The darkeys marched up; nobody was prevented from voting ........2....-4 197 
The negroes had clubs; no guns or pistols near the polls .............. 2.2... Pare | 
No pistols drawn on the managers; they signed returns willingly.........--. 198 
Never threatened Guffin; Cade asked for a certificate of no intimidation...... 199 
The niggers signed it willingly ; ; Cade had no trouble with Heard ...-.....-... 199-200 
Heard was so far from the polls SVIDNESS COULL NOE SEO’. .s iv 20. haat aes owas see 201 
T. B. JETER—UNION COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence ; is a planter and a democrat)......-........ 201 
Is a state senator ; was in the county nearly all of the canvass............... 201-202 
No violence during the canvass; a peaceable and quiet election.............. 202 
General Hampton said there must be no lawlessness by the whites....... .... 202 
Told his hands he would not contract another year if they voted against him. 203 
It was proposed to ride through the ‘spdeeh g and make a noise the night before 

the election...... ES PR ere eee Pere ees eer ee erry reer er 204 

A. H. HARPER—WILLIAMSBURGH COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; is & farmer) ..sccc es. ce. eee cece se deee eee eee 204 
No fighting, no ‘shooting, no intimidation at Lowndesville.......--.. -.-.-++- 204 
It was a fair election; witness was a republican until the canvass opened.... 205 
Republicans at Lowndesville would not divide time with democrats.......... 206 
States reasons why he left thé republican party .........6 5.2.2.5. 252-06 5220 207 
W. B. BELL—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence ; a merchant and a democrat)......-..-.--.- 207-208 
Was at Clinton ‘the night before ’the election ; did not see any raiding ......-. 208 
Some democrats came on Monday; don’t know they were armed..a.......... 208 
Did not see a single armed man around the polls.......--.---++.----++++--- ’ 208 


Thinks the vote in 1876 the same as in 1874; reputation of Rice and others. .. 209 
Knew the proportion of whites and negroes; from the proportion of votes cast 


judged that about 200 negroes voted democratic ticket .......--..--..----. 210 
Don’t remember the name of any one who spoke of reputation of Rice and 
cos u wen feces Riad vol percxy de dip and chee phaaed Cae dodaped 210 
Thinks there are about 150 more negro voters than whites in the county -..-.. 211 


TOM LOMAX—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence; is a farmer and a colored democrat). .-.. ..:. 211 

Joined the party of his own free will; did not see any armS....-.ss556 055505 211 

Insults by colored women; colored men would not listen to democratic speak oi 
OTB coca t siscrs tdesed sessss cece ce fares ec esse baas FER EE Tess esas es es seas 


Knows three negroes who voted for Hampton; General Butler asked him 
what he was going to swear t0...6 ..06 ssssse cssses cases paasas de deed vocdee 213-214 
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JERRY WHITLOCK—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (age, residence, occupation; is a colored democrat)......--.-- 214 
Some people in Hamburgh damned Henry Getzen.......--..--..--+- e--0---- 214 
Wife going to leave him if he turned democrat; she left afterward .......--- 215 
His nephew’s wife left him because he was a democrat...... ..---...-.+----- 216 
Colored women have resolved not to live with democratic husbands.-.....-- be 219 

JOHN LEE—AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence; is a ditcher and a colored democrat). .......----. PAY Py 
Was not forced to-join democratic party ; was assaulted and beaten.......--. 217 
Dock Adams’s men rattled their bayonets in the palings as they passed-...-.. 217 
Saw Dock Adams get a tin canister; a man said it held cartridges........-.- - 217 
Dock Adams and his men carried ammunition to the drill-room......-....-.. 218 
Jim Cook arrested men for drinking from the town spring, and made them pay 

pAes—and other transactions. ---.+.00-. o> «se ecs 20s e ene ee nme aeeeeaeeee 218 
Graves robbed, and long yellow hair exposed .... 5.2.26 cece = cone cannceence 219 
Cook and Attaway take $38 from a white man for drinking at the spring. .-... 220 
Reputation of Dock Adams and Henry Mays is very bad...--....---.....---- 220 
Heard his brother and Lawyer Arnim say Mays’s reputation was bad......-.-.. 221 
Heard Stallings and a shoemaker say Dock Adams’s reputation was bad ....-.. 222-223 

VINCENT McKENNY—AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; a farmer, &¢.)..---. --22 1200 coe nenes cnwees 224 
Lives two miles from Hamburgh; has seen two militiamen pass with their 

PUTS Sky dace ide cece cca s sme cewng cccelne ode tig i Seine teenie 224 
In May, Phillips was going to fix up the guns for election -..............-.-- 225-226 
Saw where the graves in Hamburgh had been dug open.........--.--...-.-- 225 
Was president of a club of colored democrats; was not forced to join....-....- 225 
There was many a one that was forced into it; would not countenance such a 

DIP Ps poe es bowen ccngee nose ohne be cesces<s conte anmEae Fie seat ale Sel etheete snd 225 
Is a democrat because he had to go to them to get what he needed—money, 
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Henry Mays said he wanted $1,000 for the damage done his house in the mas- 
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Mays kept a gambling-house; was never in it; saw others go in............. 227-228 
ALANSON M. RANDALL—RICHLAND COUNTY. 

Personal record, (officer United States Army, &¢.) ..-.2. -.5. .22 ds ccceeetese 228 
Was aid to General Brannan at Edgefield Court-House election-day .....---.-. 228 
General Brannan did his duty; vague rumors of trouble; no official report... 228 
Saw everybody voting without trouble and in a perfectly peaceful manner ... 228 
Heard yells for both candidates; people do not know how to cheer .....-.---. 229 
Negroes sung campaign songs; whites yelled for Hampton; heard shots fired. 229 
Trouble was reported to General Brannan; witness was sent to General M. C. 

Butler 22322. 2050 sek. ei} oss 2 2S 23 
Was not sent to any republican; knew General Butler was a democrat. ...-.. 230-23 
Does not know, as 4 matter of fact, that any colored men voted.........----- 23 

M. C. BUTLER—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence; is a lawyer, a planter, and a democrat) - .... 232 
- Was one of the canvassers for the democratic party ; was quite active........ 232 
Democrats used persuasive measures; whites almost entirely democrats..-.-. 232-233 
Democrats wanted to reach the colored people; republicans would prevent it. 233 
No plan to intimidate negroes ; democrats wanted access to the colored people 233 
Had heard that there was to be a division of time at political meetings. ...-.. 233 
Arrangements made for a division of time at Edgefield; the plan agreed upon 233 
Governor Chamberlain did not speak his time out; witness was bitter in his 
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Wanted Chamberlain and Smalls to make good their charges or stand con- 
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Negroes were not crowded away from the stand; no other noticeable event 
during the canvass, .-.'..<5 secs oscn acan coveuics eceubenenues al Janene 35 
Was at Edgefield Court-House during election; he saw no obstructions ....-. 235 
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Pege. 
Major Randall came to ask if there was any obstruction; told him to look for 
SEM rater are so ono ee one oo kee ese w ad Sane home nsicdedusesue 235 
Arrived at box No. 2 in time to suppress a slight disturbance there. .......... 235 
Suggested that the soldiers open an avenue to the polls, which was done...... 235 
Five or six hundred negroes did not vote; no desire to prevent them ; not time 
Ne ER MSMR O Nw ws = 6 on oo eo cee cow cee hens ce Cacenes eccnte neases 236 
Does not know that anybody prevented negroes from voting ; witness appealed 
a ES 236 
Saw no intimidation ; saw nobody attempt to frighten anybody...-..-..--.... 236 
Jesse Jones’s reputation is bad; never threatened Bowie, Simkins, or Cain... 236 
Bowie’s reputation is bad; was asked to go to Hamburgh as counsel for A. P. 
Each Ios Sd wip cote ced Wess whee ceed Cid y dence vaaneh vee 237 
Hears that young Butler and Getzen are to be mobbed by negroes.-.....--.-... 238 
ps omed by some gentlemen on the road; asked them to stop at Summer 
RES lee os chee ec cece se Se clewecleens ee bees caenns 238 
Meets R. G. Butler in Hamburgh, who gave an account of the collision with 
te oto ato isla ac 5 2 Wis So a 5 pc epe bow eailecn dan acceded 238 
Tommy Butler had a carbine, and perhaps a pistol.......----.-.---......-.- 238 
‘Went up and surveyed the ground ; meets Sparnick and Sam. Spencer. ...-.. 239 
The efforts to have a conference with the militia officers...-......-........-. 239-240 
Chides Nelson, a colored constable, for his impudence; makes him leave his 
A It Ss Sins! 9, amin otc wn’ oo Salo dow town eens sees weuews 240 
Asks Rivers if he was trying Doc. Adams as a general of militia or a civil 
re ik Re SS Wine occ wid om une anclenwninded sees caceascane 240 
-Other efforts to arrange a peaceful ending to the difficulty and their failure... 241 
Never demanded the arms; merely suggested that they be sent to Columbia.. 241 
Goes to Augusta; excitement there; returns to Hamburgh.................. 241 
Meets a committee of colored men; another meeting proposed ; its failure.... 241-242 
Firing commenced soon after; it was near night; attempts to fire the town.. 242 
A proposal to fire the armory ; advises against the plan.....-......-.-...---- 242 
Thirty negroes arrested ; three men killed; advises the release of the prisoners 242-243 
Went home about 12 o’clock with Colonel Butler; returned next morning.... 243 
‘Was not at the ring when the prisoners were taken out and shot............. 243 
Had no control over the “ unbridled mob ;” they were Irish factory people... 243 
Thinks there were two hundred and sixty armed whites in all. ............-.-. 244 
There were enough to commit a great many wrongs.........--.-.----------- 244 
‘Had no pistol; made no threats; had no political motive, and had no idea 
that there was to be a riot.........-..-.- wale sim Gliclsige'st,daieeiad odinbng 244 
Saw Governor Chamberlain; he intimated “that there was no blame to be 
IIE DS doce eps ba sca nonce ccc ccccccas cect cece seasce 245 
‘Thinks Attorney-General Stone’s report of the massacre very unfair-......-. 245 
The militia company not legally organized; quotes the law..-.....--....... 245 


Schiller’s character bad; don’t know who fired the first shot; was held to bail.. 246 
Did not see any intention to intimidate the court; has demanded that the in- 


vestigation proceed ...--. -.---- 0+. --+ e222 ee eee cone ee en ee eens eee e enee 246-247 
Has rendered the minority (democratic) of the committee all the assistance he 
oR MOEN fs os tid vals dois on ack none nap’d pee Sele 247 


LEROY F. YOUMANS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, &c.; is a lawyer and a democrat.).....----. 248 
“Took an active part in the campaign; it was remarkably quiet......-.....-.. 248 
It was a special desire of General Hampton and others to address the negroes.. 249 
It was the plan and policy of the campaign to use peaceable means to ‘get ne- 
EEE ICIN CL OIMOCTALS Ebr ca cisa casos los. ose eledaw sacces seseeamews 249 
No intention to use violence§ a general feeling to employ only those who voted 
IT sere 7 Mae De ac a vias won as aGe pecee taccee ca smceen 249 
Went to the adjutant-general’s office to examine the records regarding Doc. 
NUIT Ge i ee Mes oles akc aoe e dee aawiemslauwalare closiccnsd 250 
Memorandum of the record; law quoted to show what is required of such or- 
ee. Ct en on scare mennvenen ices caseasaaceates 250-251 
Witness states the action of the courts when the whites came before it ..---. 251-252 
‘Knows nothing of intimidation; the town was quiet..--....---.------+----- 252 
No violence at any meetings attended by the witness... .-...----- ---- ----- 7 253 


RICHARD C. WATTS—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, occupation; is a democrat) ..-....----.---- 253 
Took part in the campaign; no ‘attempt to frighten or intimidate any person... 254 
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Was at Laurens Court-House election-day; it was a peaceful, calm, and quiet 
PISOTI ON so: ns pmin.d SES isinle Seiden uw wine a iw Siena eo dn 3 (al pac, ce 254 
Saw no armed men; a great many colored men voted the democratic ticket.. 254-255 
Ladd, deputy United States marshal, said it was a quiet election; no arms at 


thE: POU Bisse veg logeedy spsiichoews ow ownn dad a spd pe wip din 9a id ee ne 255- 
Hunter’s reputation is bad; Rutherford’s is bad in every way; so are Hender- 

son’s dnd Wheeler's... Foc dnote neces owes eo ened ogee sp Sees RE 256-257 
Cross-examination on reputations: Has heard only white men and democrats } 

apeak of these Med os sk giciccw.ahe cbulpwieise csiea dena sy eed el wwee deme eCe 258-259 
Two-thirds of the whole vote of the county cast at the four boxes in Laurens. 260° 


GEORGE W. BUSH—AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, &c.; is a democrat). ............--4. .----. 261 
Owned the plantation where the Ellenton affair occurred........-....-.....- 261 
Negroes with a gun upon shoulder and a bag upon the other. .............-.. 262: 
Crops stolen; stock killed; has to guard his property every night....-....-.-.. 262 
Whites as well as negroes are engaged in this marauding........-.-........- 263 
Lives between Rouse’s Bridge and Union, or Double, Bridge..............-.. 263 
David Bush threatens retaliation for the shooting of Peter Williams......... 263-264 
Bush halloos to three white gentlemen; they did not notice him.........--.-. 265 


Saw men riding toward Harley’s; has a talk with Bush, and gives him advice; 


Sites 1S AlWaye AlMC <... < ce we ense sess dye tam dap nner aEee Mie BS one be 265-266. 


White parties passing alarmed the negroes; witness advises them to remain 
BU NOMS S25 eo sale pe eee eo Fei ase lccwy oy cin o Pisa melee a pee ae eee 267 
Goes with about one hundred and fifty whites to Rouse’s Bridge; a shot is fired 


Ot GROUT iss iwis sow on! Sw gale wislewie owe ble bc ec es ogg Gy aie ete ee 268-269: 


The whites retire a short distance; two shots fired ; saw Nelson Bush (colored) 


WOUNTHOM: J. 2 2 oe Sh es SE a oss je a ein Spe aie a te 
A negro woman sent to propose a conference with the negroes...-...-....--- 270 
Takes the warrant for the arrest of Pope to show them the whites were acting 

DY BULHOTEDY 52-2 2 /occp wfessanese bop ap sesp ag datetime e mnie 270° 
Went to the place of meeting; no negroes came; saw some negro spectators... 271 
The negroes send a messenger; the conference; Col. A. P. Butler was spokes- 

DATs po ccs pu ora Spe ae sale Jee ae hte op eee (neonates branbia spas of loan 
Butler shows the warrant for Pope; negroes say that Pope is not with them.. 272-273. 
It is agreed that both parties disperse; whites send couriers back........---- oF 
Couriers report that the negroes have received re-inforceements and arms .... 2744 
Went home; about dark heard firing at Union Bridge ..............- sialon 274 
A negro woman reports 2,000 negroes under arms; her threats....-...--... as 275 
Becomes alarmed and returns to his home to guard his property; a white 

party gallops AWAY - 2 anne es oes cp week de nss 0s oceania de sum seeeele eee 275-276. 
Whites again march on Union Bridge ; witness does not go....-....---..---- 277 
Made no count of negroes with arms; whites had no political motive........ 278-280" 
Never made any threats to Dave Bush; characters of Nelson Bush and others 

ATG DAG‘. veces. seo else ee Sa cic nce Pubes e's ss cis wclae ule eiuntenen -- 2381-282 
Election at Boyd’s store perfectly quiet; all voted who were eligible........- 282. 
Cross-examination as to the bad cbaracter of colored republicans -....--...-- 282-284 ~ 
Thinks fifty negroes had arms at Union Bridge; knew they had sixteen- 

BhHOOLETS...22 . . eso) woe whens an nna ce dese we wc se cae 5 ons chee oieiaiete nina 284-285. 
Saw but one dead body ; saw a box with worms working out in the ground.. 285 
Names six negroes who were proscribed by the white s.....----. wpibans dbs ale 286. 
Witness has been arrested on warrants from Gloster Holland for larceny...... 286-283. 
Has been arrested for participation in the Ellenton assassination .......----- 288. 
Recites other troubles with Gloster Holland and negroes 290-291 


Pehchano 2: 
PAUL F. HAMMOND—AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence; is a planter and a democrat). -....-....---- 291 
Went to Hurley’s; saw Peter Williams who was shot; he lived nineteen days 292 
Went to Rouse’s Bridge; found about one hundred and twenty armed men 


there anxious to negotiate 5... 250 5-cnee aanen* seee.cgseic-=5 neg 292: 
A negro comes over and proposes a conference; it is held.....,...--..---.--- 293 
Pope demanded ; they said he had not been there; both parties to disperse -. 293 
The blacks said they had gathered to protect themselves........--.-.------- 294 
Sunday night the whites were again alarmed by reports of negro outrages... - 294 
Whites camp at Ellenton Monday night to guard the town......-....------- 294 
Tuesday they march on Rouse’s Bridge; meet the Federal troops...--.-----. 294-295. 
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Had no political motives in all that he did; thinks no white man had........ 295 
Never threatened any one; is opposed to proscription in any form ........... 295-296 
There were 275 whites in his party ; Colonel Butler nominally in command... 296 
Thinks there were seventy-five to one hundred negroes in the swamp; judged 

Bis Cows Soni be aren woe E Bs Swe e Sap e Hos CO nome se eidgge 297 
Recognized the command as being under Butler after Sunday ..........-.... 297 
Is under bonds for participation in the massacres ......4.....226 c200 ee eee vee 298 

M. SOLOMON—AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence ; a merchant and a democrat)........--..--.. 298-299 
Wash. Bush warns negroes at witness’s store ; Joe Bowers’s threats to burn gin- 

HOUsCSy GUC. reds cia.s coe cce.s iets ewe wesiet eden TEPC LA TREE COLL ee 299 
Bryant Council comes for advice about gathering negroes to fight the whites. 299 
A party start to gather up guns; Simon Coker’s 52 guns ...............2..-- 299-300 
A party of negroes drill; kept a list in Hebrew; his clerk copied it........-.. 300 
Threats by various negroes; names of whites who passed toward the bridge-. 301 
A negro disarms a white man; the gun is returned; Elinore shot at by Bush 

et EES EA Seow WG Gcss aoe dee y Sass do Soo oe a ede ee de Se des Swe 301 
Negroes fire at the whites; bridge torn up; goes back to the store. .......... 301-302 
Saw a light Sunday night; heard a drum Monday morning................- 3 302 
Negroes march up; threaten to shoot witness’s clerk; he begsandtheylethim 

EN er ta has wa iis p56 Sve W Sead edn e ce wad qusw cer iosieen ae 302-303 
A committee searches for Woods; witness gives whisky and the crowd goes 

pI Rais nian Ginn eh cale doin sien! owe ie wang codices daw d detains d oFEE 303 
Was on the jury of inquest on Bryant’s death; peace until evening.....---. 304 
Whites again commence passing toward Ellenton ........--...-........----- 304 
Puen mgOrAG BNOn) DY COlOTEC MEN .... ... 2.0 ~~ nce nceelen ce cocscle saws 305 
Could not tell how many whites he saw, because so many were passing ....-. 305 


Explains why list of guns was afterward added to list of names ; the list.... 306-307 
J. T. BUTLER—AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age; is 2 democrat). 52+. -2 ccc sos ee ec ee pec ene 308 
Saw three colored men July 3; Dave Phillips cursed witness ....-............ 308 
They were armed; threaten to shoot witness; left them while they were 
PATS. bo deem ealtey~ Er ig ithe a eitinnd Alo ume 309 
Getzen and witness in Hamburgh July 4, in a buggy..-..-......--.---.------ 309 
Saw the company drilling; did not notice where he was driving ....---..-.- 309 
Horse was lazy; boy beat his drum under the horse. ..........---. ---2----0 309 
The militia curse witness; they finally let him drive through.......-...----- 309 
Could not have passed the company owing to a ditch ....-......---.-------- 310 
Did not curse the company; the trial of Dock Adams; Rivers said they 
ENS Sitar I Or LO ae~s coe ds dels a sosee daien ved casendivadae 310 
Violent conduct of Adams and Attaway ; witness carried his rifle to court.-.. 310 
Trial put over to Saturday ; went to the court Saturday with his father and 
a JEGUE ota e ean adce aan 311 
The negroes did not come; after that they fired on the whites....-......---.-. 311 
Sixty or seventy whites present, armed with pistols.....-...---.--.--- Jee eeee 311 
> sega fired two or three times; General Butler had nothing to do with the pe 
UE Me Oe id india cab ad wale dec a's dc dab eed dp aie we'd inet cial ote dAlwawed ‘ 
Witness went home with his father, General Butler, and Sherood........---- 312 
Only Merriweather, Cook, and Parks had been killed at the time Butler left.. 312 
Heard others had been killed next morning ..--... ..--62 -- +--+ eeeede eens eens 312 
Never provoked the negroes... 2.4 06-224 ose ns eee ean ces cece dene coca awade 312 
The trouble was caused by the negroes stopping him, and afterward firing on 
SMEIETIIN, GIG ALIIOTY .00< -0ccnes sonccs occ ccs sacccciccwace sincere scones cone 312 


Was arrested on the charge of murder; gave bonds for his appearance at court. 312-313 
Had eighteen loads in his gun; cannot tell how many loads were in it next 


Ea Es ee ne ae peeeerreeeeeeeeeee 314 
Could not have passed the militia company without backing his buggy..---- 315 
The negroes cursed him; never opened his mouth in reply..+--.---.--------- 316 
Has talked with General Butler a good many times about this affair........-. 317 
Had heard they were to be mobbed; about sixty neighbors went to protect Ps 

SE ewaly stance ro<>s Pe a ss. adedawswdceguamensmeancccew ans 05's 
Witness’s memory is so poor he cannot recollect names of persons present.... 318 


Cannot estimate anything, or show anything on the maps, or recollect any- 
Saeed le ns cub clstei a sagas x ano venvarvayene wan tc pete wad@anageas 319-323 
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HENRY GETZEN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (age, residence ; is a farmer and a democrat)...-.....-...--. 324 
Goes to Hamburgh; meets the company ; it obstructs the way..-.--.....--.. 324-325 
Dock Adams and his men curse and threaten; Rivers promises to investigate. 325-326 
The trial; Dock Adams arrested for contempt; the trial put over........-... 326-327 
Threats by Attaway and some negro women; the Butlers gather on Saturday. 328-329 
Tommy Butler had his rifle; witness had a carbine; all had pistols......-.-... 329 
Was at the justice’s office; no trial had; court broke up in confusion .....-.-. 329-330 
About five o’clock fifty or sixty white men came in from the country-......--. 330 
At very near dark a shot was fired from somewhere ; and after that there was 
UMILUSION 0.0 ono do ccte ac dieecmiasesi tie «cane « sess eS plein ee geen 330 
‘There was such a crowd of Georgians over there, and rowdies” .......:.... 330 
“There were a great many guns fired; went home about twelve o’clock” .... 331 
Saw Merriweather, Cook, and Parks after they were killed ..........-........ 331 
Has been bound over to appear at court ; never threatened any one in his life 332 
Names men who came from six to fifteen miles. ...... 2.2... 2-20 eee we cee ene 332-333 
Did not see General Butler after 10 o’clock ; cannot recollect who he saw 
ENOLO wend de SWE eee Seles eel esc ee os oe a ssUaki' sss owe entree ers 334 
Did not see Attaway at all; saw Jim Cook’s body; started for home at 12 
POLICE is oon we ise wieiwioty nbs d niaie pine c'sle aaa SS seta nie WA wo oe ene 335 
Had talked with General Butler and others frequently about this affair...... 335-336 
Fired at the negroes in the Sibley building; heard the cannon fired.....----. 336 
The whites arrived in Hamburgh about 5 o’clock ; went to Ellenton ......... 336, 337 
Witness “ done the best he could”? in Hamburgh; was arrested after leaving 
the presence of the committee for intimidation...... ..--.. pp sops sonmneeoes 338 
JOHN M.. LEITH—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence ; is a planter and a democrat)...-.......---- 339 
Was at Long Cane precinct election-day ; everybody voted as they pleased... 340 
No display of arms ; could have seen any demonstration .............--..--.- 340 
wAssisced as’clerk in'counting the votes. 5.:- -. ....Soleae os dee oe eee ee 340 
ROBERT E. CARROLL—AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, occupation, &¢.).---.. .5-~~s: 4 .emeeens == ae eee 340 
Recollects the Hamburgh masacre; saw armed negroes going toward Ham- 

GTO Se ccs s shies 35 eae oo cee ooo oe a oles. no tmme lel oS: = mim) oye ep 341 
Knew Jim Stevens; saw him go toward night and return about 12 o’clock.... 341 
J. P. MEALING, (RECALLED.) 

Has known Louis Schiller, of Hamburgh, for twenty years. ...--...-.....---. 341-342 
His general reputation is bad; could not believe him’on oath......---0+----- 342 
Has heard Schiller’s mother and T. P. Shaw speak of his bad character...... 342-343 
T. P. SHAW—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residénce; ‘is a farmer)... .... 2. .<«c00,t<s BEE 343 
Took a message from Robert Butler to General M. C. Butler, July 6 or 7 ..-... 343 
He wished General Butler to assist in a case next day ...... ..--00- eennee ones 343 
General Butler said ke would goif he could get a buggy....---.--..--------- 344 
Harry Mays’s reputation is very bad; tells what Stephen Mays and others said 344-345 
Was informed that he was summoned to impeach Mays. ..-.:)\2es eee 345 
Witness only swears to what others told him.:.....-.. 22.2 2-2-22 soddeu ce seee 345 
H. A. SHAW, (RECALLED.) 
Knows Louis Schiller; would not believe him under oath .............--. ae 346 
R. J. BUTLER, (RECALLED.) 

Knows Louis Schiller; don’t think that anybody who knows him would believe dae 

IM sete ealey >’, ocsc- saw ccugettes ctw ces (peae's soo ocips te ipinnin mete ann 
Witness used to keep a pack of dogs; ‘‘used to run everybody, white or 

TC gene tcc rn gave Sacclet owas chee Stee aedeotsc ty «uals bats vac cee 346 
Negroes have killed the dogs ; have caught children that have run away.....- 347 
Had quite a reputation at that business .....2 1.22... cececeecces cone eves soues 347 
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COLEMAN BEATTY—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Page 
Personal record, (age, residence ; is a farmer and a colored democrat) .--...--. 347 
Did all he could for the democratic party ; spoke at various places..... -.... 347 
Knows of a good many negroes who voted the democratic ticket....-....---. 347 
Negroes wanted to join democratic clubs, but were afraid of their own 
people ER as ws Sn ow cena c cls asa pawaietn cee seca ccdewanc act's 347-348 
Some negroes swore at him; has been badly disturbed while speaking...-..- 348-349 
A policeman tried to keep him from going in to the polls to vote............- 349 
Is a barber ; cleans up gentlemen’s rooms, and shaves them......-...--....-- 34 
Never suffered any political injury; has been badly scared..........-.....-.- 359 
The policeman who stopped him has since been indicted................--.-. 354 
W. E. FLINT—RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 
Personal record, (age, residence, and occupation) ..-..----..----+-----+ ---+-- 351 
John Thomas is a brother-in-law to Dock Adams; he lived in Augusta...-.... 352 
Saw him armed with a pistol; said he was going ‘to have a little fun to-day .. 352 
Thomas repeats the same idea to others; went to Hamburgh, stopping on the 
EE Re ce ete ois bia a ecco tome co ee sce c ens secienseulecens 302 
Heard Attaway order the men up into the drill-room....-...---.-.-...--..--. 352 
Heard him order the men to shoot Butler or any of his crowd............-..- 302-303 
Heard a negro boy say that General Butler was to be killed......-....----..- 300 
Did not hear any gun or the cannon; was at home asleep......---..--..----. 353-354 
Has talked with General Butler; he wrote down this statement.-.......-.-..-- : 304 
WILLIAM WILSON—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; a farmer and a democrat).....-...--..----- 304 
Was supervisor of election at Calhoun’s Mills; was there the night before 
RE oa sald ec mmol c smn se ce meine ws ocee teumesensone ence ¥ 300 
About twenty-five white men were there; negroes marched up; each had a Bs 
ee iene am oo ns coe coc owe dene de nadine move we anisdas Bia 
Negroes crowded whites away and voted; Heard had a personal difficulty... 305 
The trouble was not political ; does not know that. Georgians voted.......-.. 309-356 
Greater part of the voting was over when the trouble occurred.....-......-- 396 
Saw only one gun in the morning; one pistol was drawn.-.-.--..-.--.-.-..--- 306 
Saw Heard vote; colored managers would not vote...-.........----..------ 306-357 
Vickers, a white man, shot; but few men in Cade’s company ; saw no arms. 307 
They made no effort to drive people away; republican managers were not com- 
STII PCOLIMNIGALO 25.5 2-22. oe one ene nn see ce wore cnn ee ceceee- 307 
Saw no pistol exhibited ; only one man asked for the certificate...--....--.-- 307 
Saw no one leave the polls ; plenty of time to vote; did not see any one knocked 
es cans cas ape wave crac crcees conwerpadacessin 307 
Told his people that there was such a thing as proscription going on-.....-..- 308 
The men who were most violent and troublesome were not to be hired, &c... 358 
Cade’s character, and his democratic club; he only asked for the certificate-. 359 
HENRY MEETZE—LEXINGTON COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, profession, &c.). ..--.... .---0+ «---2+ ese e ee toes 359 
Chairman of democratic executive committee for his county .....-----.-+----- 360 
Took an active part in the campaign; had no trouble in the county...--.---- 360 
Is a State senator; republicans defeated a TOPIStry laAW .2- pene lenas s aranes 360 
LIEUT. W. A. MILLER—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age; is a Regular Army officer, &c.)...--...---..----- ..-- 360-361 
Was at Clinton on election-day ; there was no violence there..-.-.---.------ 361 
When a colored man voted there was a general holloing......--------------- 361 
Men in red shirts would come galloping in, and ride around the square hollo- ait 
ag ain ina oS NEES 5 ce bie e de BRE «Wise bd sdatyas eevee dete e 
gatas intimidation at the polls; knows nothing of what took place outside. 361 
When not at the polls was with his men 5 could not see them from their quar- sag 
ri cicl on eas ak awa kn ieiem ts ove v close scetndnadedsdase wadasge 
Himself and wife have been insulted by whites while traveling...--..--..---- 352 
A colored man once reported a rape on his step-daughter ; he said officers dare 
SIS Ae € 5 pe ne ee 362-363 
Two hundred men were riding and yelling in Clinton themight before election. 363 


Heard guns fired during the night, but did not notice it.........--.---.----- 363 
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Has been told by colored people that if they voted republican ticket they 
Mist leave. =: sc wes bn ke codes cedwese seemed coed sme suis seen 364 
Colored men who had been badly whipped came in in September for protec- 
PePIOL ke wows Ga close seem ae s0 sidds ae ccinsly su be J stay ty sis cay isan 364-365 
A number of colored people were afraid to go to the polls.......... oes rs sues 365 
Keeps aloof from politics; heard whites speak of the rape case............-- 366 
Very little authority of any kind in Laurens County ....... ows we vide dey beeus 366 
THOMAS YOUNG—ABBEVILLE. 
Personal record, (age, residence; is a miller and a democrat). ....-....-...... 367 
Organized a colored democratic club, and voted 161.............--.....-...- 367 
They voted the ticket freely at Lowndesville; saw no violence .............. 367 
Guffin tried to interfere with colored democrats ; gentlemen interfered.-...-... 367-368 
Kept seventy-five colored voters in the academy and in store-house one night. 369 
T. C. MAHAN—OCONEE COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence ; is a Catholic priest) .-......-.--. Pratl haan wea « fs 370 
Has passed through a large portion of the State, and saw much of the eats . 
WOBPIC. oa ood - sc wide whe dnd cane Cb cow a5 come se tc Jo aes See eee 370 
Never experienced such forbearance and peaceableness as the whites show 
POward Che DIACKS .. o. .. se nc wececcc eww bss siciews vesiee eine eae ee ne 370-371 
Colored men on his plantation were afraid to vote for Hampton ............. 371 
chink all in‘his church are démocrats ..-. 205... soc oene ene eee eee 372 
JAMES KENNEDY—RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; is adjutant-general of the State) .......... 372 
Is ordered to produce certain papers relating to the Hamburgh militia com- 
Ith Co ha ee re | ie ier eer ee 372 
ee are not on file; is told to state facts about re-organization of the com- 5 
ADDY Gaye ese ots oe yk tk twee eee 5 ee wis elaine ele il a 372-373 
Bention 9 of act of 1874 read ; nruster-roll of company bears date of April 5, . 
W076 0422 <2 cssee.ts cob iwes case ius. Ses She see ae ee 37 
Roll contains eighty-four names; was filed about 1st of August. . i civgausVeesee 874 
No commissions have been issued to officers of company because roll was not aid 
MO sc deciecesese fsb S26 5 do by cnee noes oe dm eke eee eee 374-37 


No paper on file that shows re-organization of this company except this roll.. 375-376 
Witness has been in adjutant-general’s since 1870; gives history of the com- 


DANY ccirs pose etSe2s 156 St5a0 5s 425 Ses Shs vm 5 em GA mel eer ee 376-377 
Eighty stand of arms and 2,000 or 3,000 rounds of ammunition issued in 1870... 377 
No ammunition issued since ; commissions were not issued to the lieutenants, 

for they held over... 22% . 25 22% cn n'o's'ee's'e'e'n ne ose sue ive S'S mln ie se 377 
Knew Dock Adams was captain because Colonel Williams asked for his com- 

MHISSION <b. 350 oo aks Scab dower ccs cebectesscce coon ced aetna 378-379 
Is examined at length about arms and ammunition issued in the State at . 
MELATLO 2.00 bac cen vce wwe ann cca s se eidinie camp co. ws © aan) den ale, Kale eieeeinnee 
No dispute has ever arisen about old officers holding over -.....-.-.--..----- 382 

LIEUT. FRANK H. BARNHART—RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record «2502. 0 os ee apace 022 ~ ph ee oe oe ee eee 382 
Was at Calhoun’s Mills election-day; had ten men..........---.-. s+. ------ 382 
A row between deputy United States marshal and some men from Georgia. fe 383 
The marshal assaulted with rocks ; witness stopped the assault ....-. hae 383 
elas commenced right at the voting-place; whites started to draw pis- 434 

BONS 00 nn oc cccne vo cin a pene wig ajemm'el sd cepa 046:6 aun ch © amie ie hn mh 
Saw nothing especial during the canvass; there was some alarm auaghar the 


BLACKS ciiwde. vans dda cid cheweecde es eGuessorn ced aia oxtiees cane 384 


J. M. ENGLISH—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence, &C.) ..s29- veeese sesccy ssece: 54s san REE 385 
Was at Garner’s precinet, on the Wateree River, on election- day « .ss eee ws Joes 385 
A colored man voted republican ticket because he was afraid to vote the dem- 

CORO TICEOD: prow pepe v.cnceey Famnss ¢sPeeE> os > © ode 5) cae ew eees 385-386 
Attempts to prevent colored men from voting democratic ticket ......s.sssse« 386-387 
Knows of no other attempts by republicans ‘to overawe democrats. ....++-++- 


Told their hands that they show favors to those who went for their interests. 388 
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B. F: WHITTEMORE—DARLINGTON COUNTY. 


Page. 
Personal record, (age, residence ; is a State senator).........-.-..--.....-0.. 388 
Took a part in the campaign; there was general intimidation throughout the 
Ee Se in cio. s.c sp oo anes hae ace e na se nccepecmen eres sances euve 383 
How intimidation was effected ; a republican meeting called at Timmonsville. 388 
Democrats demand half of the time ; demand is refused ......--....----+---. 389 
Republicans retire to a school- house to hold the meeting; 2,000 present...... 389 
Democrats attend 1,500 strong; eae purpose ; letter from one leader to an- 
i ns io ko oa rn ane wag tao cam alan Soe ae new eine dae nne 390 
“Come down; bring all you can ; gee: intend to have a division, peaceable if 
we can, Re rust es ek 2 ak Loc aseds sens ete tecs 390 
Desperadoes, completely armed, surround the meeting. ..--....:-.....2-..-.- 391 
Democratic speakers openly stated that all republicans were fc be removed 
ie oan ie eb hes esi sven oo soe ce es kece peewee poeimnea 391 
Name men who made these threats; witness’s friends guarded his house ..... 392 
Kepublicans compelled to vote democratic ticket at box No.1..---.. i dos eae 393 
“They proposed to carry the election that day”. ... 2.2... 226-220 coon cone eens 393 
There are 2,200 democratic to 3,700 republican votes in the county .....--.--- 393 
ie as only had at last election a majority of 800, a reduction of over 
Eee Seat ge ne oh bees conc as Leen cons ween Bets fea ete a ee see 394 | 
Was in Congress; resigned because he could not get a fair hearing...-..-.-.. 394 
Has been State senator ever since; term expires in 1878..........-.-...---. 394 
CAPT. R. E. KELLOGG—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Ee Fe no co nme foncmb = coomes evenetease 395 
Was at Edgefield election-day ; General Brannan was in command.......--. 395 
Was ordered with his men to box No. 2, which was reported closed ...-...-.. 395 
While on the march was passed by armed and mounted white men ...-..-- 395 
United States marshal reported that mounted white men were obstructing the 
ee OR. cane na cere cecccs Sawads teceed socwcesbwcte sé 395-396 
Did not see a single white man who was not armed...-........----. .--------- 396 
Sent Lieutenant Hoyt to open a passage; found the polls very difficult of 
ee notes cic pine cow's oes scans tveees tecccocene secaca 396 
Had to request men to move their horses; General Gary’s threats......--.... 396 
The men were cursing and yelling ‘Shoot! ” ‘ Shoot! ” “Shoot! ”.......-..-- 396 
They had pistols drawn and thumbs on the hammers....-.....--..----.--.--- 396 
Lieutenant Hoyt could not get through the crowd; the alarm of the negroes. 396-397 
White men had bludgeons and ax-helves, besides pistols .........--..------- 397 
Advised the negroes not to shout, but to vote quietly and get away....-....- 397 
Polls closed at six o’clock; a large number of negroes claimed that they had 
ee laiea oa cians mgic a snleses tacace sacece cscccesnscas soup 397 
Many saw they could not vote and commenced leaving at five o’clock...--.-. 397 
“Did not see a negro whom I knew to be armed” -... .....----.----00------- 398 
Negroes orderly and quiet, except shouting for the candidates; witness 
ec ei at ars aminn 4 caricey -negeesebeage aoara 398 
The night before election, never saw so much disorder, drunkenness, as then. . 398 
Pistol-firing during the night ; hymn-tunes interspersed with swearing. ...--. 398 
General M. C. Butler wanted to make a speech to his men; told him he might 
nn smemewerenns saeeeiense cans 399 
After Lientenant ee opened the way, the voting was steady until the polls 
et es ol ee se nen nn oes oer canripceumes <mne an eae 399 
From what witness saw should Sawa wee slow VOUDD’ ..-- 8) eee canes 400 
His wife wrote a letter which was published in an Ohio PAPEL -------oree---- 400 
Witness had nothing to do with it; witness takes no sides in politics -...... 400 
Voted against permitting negroes to Mate 11 O10 1 SG? sect «ncaa eles + kata 400 
HENRY W. PURVIS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Peer wooord, (resinence, 290, G.C.). .- «02. ee ecencceecione cos ncteuasceese 401 
Was adjutant-general of the State; gives history of the Hamburgh militia 
ta a a's 5 sep cine SWERREUE sos 5 ooo c's code ate ceva eeenas tnt ams esas 401 
Adams was elected captain, 1872; was never commissioned under the re-or- 
BANIZALION -.-- 2-2 2-2 een ee woe ween eons ee eee twee teens cone ence 401 
The commission was a mere matter of form ..--...--. .-eoee eennee veccee-eees 401 
General intimidation of all republicans; how it is done...........--.-..----- 401-403 
Is cross-examined as to the re- organization of the company as shown by the 
ee oe ee ee aw «nen we dcas cases sacen sad ena ecs tae 404-405 


Never issued any ammunition to the company ; issued ammunition to General 
tos wile ae Ct bee dues dg gas coe woes wos e'vece gues cugs ques coueienme 405 
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Page. 
Issued arms to Charleston police; issued no other arms to the militia ........ 405-406 
No arms nor ammunition ever sent to Newberry marked ‘‘Shoemakers’ tools”. 406 
Members of the regiment do not get guns when they fall into hands of demo- 

GTAUS ails oa wis Shap lel Siok vic trem indicus bev cede bee gb dw 505 cen aise 406 
Company A, commanded by Dock Adams, was a legally-organized company.. 406 
W.R. MARSHALL—FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, age; is @ trial-justice).... ..---. 22. .22. 222s one 407 
Intimidation, and how practiced ; is offered the protection of a rifle-club. .... 407-408 
The captain stated it was organized for protection ; no outrages had been 

COM MIGGCU Se ttteciniise bd wes She hac ciewes cues cbs madison olp ule Om ne 408 
The effect of these organizations was to frighten and alarm colored people.... 408 
A company from Kershaw rides into Ridgeway; a volley fired as a salute. .... 409 
Was fired on at night; since, remains at home after dark.... ......-..--.--.. 409 
Has been a member of the republican party since its formation in the State.. 409-410 
Threatened while passing quietly along the street ..-.....---..----.---.---- 410 
Wife has died from the effects of continued excitement........-.....-..----- 410 
Is refused credit at the store because he is arepublican.........-...---....-. 410 
Nothing but the timidity of the negro has saved his life during the campaign. 410 
Presence of soldiers at the polls preserved the peace .........-...-..-..-.---- 411 
It is unsafe for a white republican to express his sentiments.............---. All 
Was a captain of horse artillery in the confederate army during the war ..... 411 
A great reduction of republican majority at last election ...........-....---. 412 
Witness thinks that he knows what rifle-clubs mean when he sees members 

BROOE AL DIM 22 one nonce soe cues cee cicc ed «sw clsee aon a sean ee ae Sennen 412-413 
Witness took the census of the county; states the proportion of white and 

DIACK WOLES we. Oo sigs lee WSS Salen on pete eons so ou SESE ale ee ene cee eet 414-41 
R. 8. Desportes obliged to refuse credit to witness. ...-. ..-..+.. t-te eee see 41 

J.S. R. THOMPSON—SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence; a lawyer and a democrat) ...-....--...----- 417 
Was commissioner of election; had a number of hands; did not intimidate 

TUGIN asp as opicbies Soceccianamey oe & whe 29.0 ela a,a 5 5s clue ye ghee tne 417 
Attended a meeting; saw Flemming pushed off of the steps ..--.-.. Soe Steno 417-418 
He said he was not hurt; saw no violence whatever at the election.......... 418 
How managers are appointed and returns made and canvassed ......-.--..--. 418-419 
No violence during the canvass; the republican commissioners signed returns 

RVItHOUt hesitation ..-.... ..ce.e\nesencccocs Uasinws ans ohieht ante eee 419-420 
No threats or violence on the part of democrats during the canvass .... .-:-.. 420 
Witness gives the excess over the usual democratic majority............---- 420-42 

GEORGE W. NICHOLS—SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence; is an attorney and a democrat) ...--..-.--. 421 
Was candidate for probate judge; attended democratic meetings ..-......... 421 
No violence at any of the meetings ; all passed off quietly............-.---.. 422 
Was at Woodruff’s on the day of election ; saw Darling there.........-...... 422 
No interference with voters; every one who applied could vote.............. 422 
Explains the interference with Flemming at the joint meeting...........--- 423 
Flemming’s character is bad; he drinks, ‘and fights, and carouses....-...---. 423-424 
Has had two fights with democrats of high character, ... 2) ee 424 
CAPTAIN JAMES STEWART—RICHLAND COUNTY. 

PSrSONAl LECOLA ©... 2 cig on e'ane a eleies'e Sens ccc coed s+ us cuime 9 oe Slninen enn 424 
Was at Laurens during the election; saw no trouble; had no call for his 

BEODDS oo cmos wecenc bn smcecconte vec batiies pace «rows se.s.0 >< hele mene : 425 

LIEUT. GEORGE 8. HOYT—RICHLAND COUNTY. 

Personal TECOTA Wo. cnc ae Sood ae te wcae segs sense: ¥.cmnsn po cp 'w «tenn 425 
Was at box No. 2, Edgefield Court-House, on the day of election. ........-... 425 
Was directed to take four men to the polls to force a way for voters ...--.-..- 426 
Found horsemen, armed with clubs and pistols, drawn up around the entrance oh 


Bs ClonelyAs COUIC be... onan wnawee se nene teres emtens pus sue tne 
They tried to prevent negroes from voting ; saw a voter struck over the head 


MURTATES, OLIN: «= Gna» 0.0 ure os a's wel © ele eae wd pine Ae > biweldh bald ads cee 426 
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Page. 
The man who struck was a democrat; the man was knocked off of the plat- 
ES ioc eo cce se eee clewetos tances che ccscusbeelodeeausé 426 
The mounted men were armed with revolvers without exception ............ 426 
Before election, saw armed tifle-clubs assemble to attend a republican meeting 
Cre eb ot kc eocs canbe twedeldlue ddeck 427 
MADISON CRAWFORD—MARION COUNTY. 
SOT RIENICG; ALC, GC.) 225... coo wee po cow we cc cceces meow ndeeee 427 
A party of whites rode up to “his place; they dismounted and let down his 
own. ein a Skies) sbme sees Mwselecek core sececuwescsgis: 428 
Went down to see what the trouble was; is ordered to halt; runs, and is pur- 
vig WS 5 Slonim a elas own coca Vite cedacdeactcecceeacs 428 
Escapes to the branch; whites enter his house; threaten and beat negroes 
aoa cic oils 8 = ls J onc wedi cb os calgwne suse encs ducece weenie 428 


His wife’s son had been shot at his brother Simon’s house the night before.... 428-429 
Went to see his brother Simon’s house; doors were broken down and other 


ets atti aelac da wale ele w ce cscs occa dewce nd 429 
Colored people go to the swamps through fear of the rifle-clubs.............. 429 
There were soldiers at Marion election- -day } there were peaceable times there 430 
No trouble since election ; republicans have been driven off of farms......... 430 
Witness lives on his own land; knows four or five that have been compelled 

EE MEO ete Seimei ewes Seo ote SS. ee Se eats 430 
They moved because they voted the republican ticket.............-...-.... p2 430 
The whites were after his brother because he was a republican leader........ 431 
They would have shot him if they had a fair chance....................---. 431 
They only shot two; the man that died and a boy...........-----.-........ 431 
They shot at me because I was a republican; was never charged with a 

SEE RE EEE a ae re See eee ee a ea A431 


ROSE MOODY—MARION COUNTY. 


BeeeonaTOcord (aco, residence, OC) . 0.6. oie Pos. eos elie eee AVSI SS 432 
Lives with Simon Crawford ; whites come ‘and call for a light.) . segrea ene: 432 
Crawford sends it out by his nephew; whites knock it out of his hand...... 432 
The sheriff leads the crowd ; he has no warrant; don’t want any for a radical 
Se i eee ee. Pee amy 432 
Crawford comes out to the sheriff, who says his business is to make him change 
I a ea OS vue ps cows ce cee ac eee Sida cccgecccuccaate 433 
Going to make him change his politics or kill him.. -....2.... 2.222. 22-2 ----- 433 
The whites “came back the next Tuesday night and shot among us all”..... - 433 
A man and a boy shot; a pistol put at witness’s head.............--.-.-..--- 433 
Let her go; shot at her; all go to the swamp; whites return and destroy 
IML 29 cot SiS oes oS eA oS a cee weenie sceoce eden wees 433-434 
Couldn’t tell how many whites were there ; was too scared to count..-.-..... 434 
Archie Burnett died ; Keith Crawford was shot through the thigh; York Craw- 
MMII MULIIOT CLL 4 bates ats dedi. oo oes tcc cce cccuteuscce ce 434 
Don’t know whether the sheriff is a bad man; knows he kicked up mightily. 435 


KEITH CRAWFORD—MARION COUNTY. 


pueteerecora, (are,,Tesidence, GC) ss 4... 6... 50 ce = pecs sec ens ce ensees 436 
Was living with Simon Crawford; Sheriff Berry and crowd came to Craw- 

i 2 ate cola vein SiMe eas cad sons soc ses scete's codaacseeaavacs 436 
Their threats; they leave and come back the following Tuesday night....... 436-437 
Archie Burnett ‘made to tote water; made him turn his back and shot him.. 437 
Witness taken inte the road and shot through the thigh...........--....-.. 437 
Thinks they shot him to keep him from being a witness...-.....---..-...-.. 437 
Simon asked sheriff if he had a warrant; he said no, and he didn’t want any. 438 
They did not charge him with insulting a white lady.......----.-------. --+6 433 


WILLIAM A. HAYNE—MARION COUNTY. 


aT VOTOR AGC, OG, Just pes tes. $2252 5S Sed omens cequce soswawene 438 
Was a candidate for the legislature ; stumped the county.----...---.-------- 438 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, captain of a rifle- club, demands a division of time at a 
IL OUINS: ccna baa Gea ee cae as 2 cck 6c criss bonded weledss senanededaas 439 
Violent and threatening conduct of rifle-clubs on other occasions............ 439-440 


A night encounter with members of a rifle-club; their violence and threats... 440-441 
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Page. 
Men threatened that if they voted republican ticket they would be put off the 

WIADTAION socaas icc gegelce bocce Medes 550563355256 50550 ee 441 
A report that Crawford was coming to burn the town of Marion............- 441-442 
Stores and residences were closed, schools dismissed, and the rifle-clubs 

assembling... 20 sscdetadates casticsbices tistsiteede ca lene geese eee 442 
Simon Crawford rides in in a gig and wants warrants for the men who aid the 

MAUD nn dalek eS. 30 Me Fei Weraicn sd Ned oes olen wc'cn cabs 6 ae lea cee eee 442 
Negroes threaten to protect themselves; conferences to promote good order.. 442 
Crawford advised to keep out of the way; the sheriff drunk when he did the 

STOUR Gu cs 2 co ale nonin onent sw webe. veww vteh! sic aes asp am nia ages 443 
No crime charged against Crawford, except that he was a leader..--....---. 443-444 
A democratic grand jury refused to find a bill against the murderers........- 444-447 
Witness always advocated fusion of the races; could not support a straight- 

out democratic ticket.........-.. wows nae ewesess~ anyon pS slag teal 446-447 

R. B. ELLIOTT—RICHLAND COUNTY. 
RewONAl TECOTG . ona. «siege nneh.gene sane mane seanees) meme ae ne wee. 447-448 
Is major-general commanding the militia of the State.......--.+--...-.---.- 448 
Gives a history of the Hamburgh company, and shows official records........ 448 
Was chairman of the republican State committee...-.. ..--.. 2... wee eww eee 453 
Proposition for joint discussion between General Hampton and Governor 

Ghamberiain .¢ 5 .i0--- <5 -.- 5+ + veg te even bnew cep mente ed maadn eaten nas 454 
Proposition accepted for ten places; five to be named by each party. .....-.. 454-455 
Democrats want to name the order of all of the meetings.....-.....---...--. 455 
A committee of conference proposed to arrange details.........--......----- 455-456 
The chairman of the democratic committee, Mr. Haskell, does not think a com- 

BILGE NOCESBATY ~- ~~... ~ = can Une cee chee Manns eee 0.0 6p e een enn anes 456 
Witness submits a draught of agreement for joint discussion to Mr. Haskell.. 456-457 
Witness accepted the democratic dates for meetings in the low country...... 457 
Mr. Haskell objected to accepting the republican appointments in the up 

BESMOOUIIDEY who's Saw ecs cece as ends base tect sees toe asd aie cemeeeee Meena ans 457 
Witness explains the terms “up country” and “low country”......--...... 458 
Proposed to refer the matter to the respective committees........ leerne be bce 458 
Offered to reduce number of meetings to eight, and let them name six places. 458, 459 
Democrats want to name all the dates and places...-.. 2.2... 200. eocnns one 459 
Republicans refuse to consider the matter further...............++----+------ 459 
Democrats propose to send a substitute for General Hampton to republican 

BDPOINtMOENtS 2. - <n... 2s noe se cnn cman na sw eid, as am bie dpe omen mney ent ' 460 
This proposition was declined as utterly inadmissible...........-..-+-.-+--- 460 
In the canvass democrats resorted to every species of intimidation.......... 461 
Heard General Ferguson explain the Mississippi plan; it pleased the people.. 461-462 
General Gary indorsed and commended Ferguson ; said the plan worked well 

in Edgefield oom Same aay Tete Caimingeminkeal Sameiaes is lerdicie'=|wernsaliari a sein eae a 462 
Haskell’s speech made Ferguson’s seem mild... --. 222. 2+ eee ee eee ee wo weee 462-463 
Haskell and armed men overawe republican meeting at Gadsden ..---..-.-- i 463 
Cross-examination as to the militia-law of the State ..............---...--- - 464-467 
Cross-examination as to organization of Dock Adams’s company..-.-...----.. 468-470 
Haskell said of Chamberlain: ‘‘A mean, miserable, lying, sneaking cur, who 

has sneaked off to Washington to the man Grant”....c: sess s-cceecceeseee 470 
Cross-examined as to Governor Chamberlain’s record in his own party Aeintoie ‘4 471 
Witness never assailed the integrity of Governor Chamberlain; such reports 

Mbterly false 2... nce cawc ces wens enwe cade none 'ssae ens oins's «nnn 471 
Condemned Chamberlain’s action regarding Judges Moses and Whipper..-.-.. AT2. 
Table of last and other elections accepted, and put in documentary evidence. 472-473 
In three counties separate lists of black and white voters were not kept..... 473 
In Laurens the question at election was purely a race issue..... » eitud “aie 2 473 
Shows that there are 1,040 colored votes to be accounted for...-.. ¢is dian chaste wre 473-474 
In Edgefield there are 1 ,293 colored votes to be accounted for...... asi Sk Serie - 474 
General Hampton received, in Edgefield, 3,545 more votes than white votes... 474 
He received 2,252 more votes than are white males and colored voters not ac- 

1 ENS Ey RI IA 8 fF aa oc, o teases bane ao Ag Ss 474 
Election statistics for the State............-...... a PE « 475-476 © 


FRANK H. EATON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence; is a United States commissioner)......---.-.--- 476 
Was in Barnwell County in October; as an officer conversed with leading 
BDRIDGYOUD b.oc'si is nous cave caccccnelepesteuee dems oop eh ps0 nis ss arene 477 


, 
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eneral intimidation ; a man arrested for an attempt to shoot a republican 
speaker on the (RRO S RU age nS ea 
He is released and renews his threats, the night before election, at Laurens 
EES DS coca soos scales ccececcced scewecwcoccsucucneepseue 
“Yelling, howling, cursing, and discharging of guns and pistols”............ 
The town full of armed men in red and blue shirts... 2... 0.2.2. 222. 0c eee ceee 
Two hundred armed men surround the polls; arrests on frivolous charges.... 
How intimidation—within the law—was conducted at the polls 
Colored republicans left without voting ; witness is threatened.............. 
Goes to the United States soldiers for protection; takes a guard to the rail- 
goals nw 5 bik cae a sess swiecisukincevee ses anaaceivewcess 
Cross-examined as to his official acts in Barnwell and Laurens...........-..- 


JAMES C. THOMPSON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, occupation, &¢.).........-.....-. a cbwbla tale Gaeta 
Attended a meeting in Edgefield as United States commissioner...........-.. 
The town filled with rifle-clubs; General Butler leads 1,600 around the meet- 
SR UMNIEU EPPS a's Pees ewis ss osr sees se Sasa te ccc esd e esse el eas Skee dese 
General Butler was in command; the men were under excellent discipline 
nna Mera a SW iW ear ites sak so". a faa we heed bested weeg teap seeee 
Tells how the rifle-clubs broke up the republican meeting at Néwberry......- 
Was editor of the Union-Herald ; left it rather than support R. B. Elliott... 
Did not arrest any one while attending political meetings........-.-....-.. : 


JOHN A. LYLES—CHESTER COUNTY. 


Peregnnl TOOOrd, (AGC, TESICENCE, GC..) .. 22 oon nes eee se tees enews eee sens case 
Was told by democrats if he voted republican ticket he should not have em- 

gle Soa a wins Win os acess ais 5 $0 oda Ginn ve ond ednineeenctlege 
Has been denied work since election; was told he could not get any miore.... 
Democrats used bogus republican tickets at the polls...-.........-.--...---. 
Has been arrested in Chester for intimidation of colored democrats......-.... 


HENRY SPARNICK—AIKEN COUNTY. 


I RD a8 os cc wince ecco scccemease cceu vawses 


Was probate judge of Aiken County in July last..............--...----..-.- 
Was counsel for Attaway and others July 6; an excited crowd was in attend- 

i nn en cc ee aw ngs eine c ene ern ees sessce étacae et ogee 
R. G. Butler was indignant that counsel should be employed.........-...-.-- 
Witness saw that the process was illegal, not even a summons.......-....... 
Withdrew as counsel, for an appeal could be taken; trial then proceeds...... 
Postponement until Saturday ; goes there to help quiet miatlersi «4 22 <<snee 


Rk. G. Butler’s excited and violent manner; General Butler arrives; ‘men 
sale isla aoe ohn 5 a = = now o's’ ween «dons sie tiscme= aad segs 
Has a conference with General Butler; he wants the negroes to surrender their 
laa Pe ee oa ca oo ho enc ant ane saseecuasnes vadsas 
Officers afraid to go to General Butler on account of armed men present. .-.. 
Rivers starts alone to confer with General Butler; advised the officers to go ; 
RE NPONT AVG. DGCI SATO. 6.5.55 ona caw asn cowces seneud ceny sancee 


Witness used his influence to keep colored men off of the streets...-...-..... . 


They were much alarmed; witness thought it best to leave Hamburgh....... 
As he was leaving saw horsemen take positions as pickets...............---. 
Witness, thinking it useless to return to Hamburgh, took a train and went 

ea ah creo ind En ohn a) « 0 ow cod n vate Wa as niaatians« mee 6\nmniiasta 
No obstruction to a buggy passing the company il If, CNGELLOGt sce eels cee enes 
Examined the ground carefully and thinks the ditch did not reach the well.. - 
Attaway’s character was that of a straightforward, truthful man........... 
a many transactions with Attaway; always found him pleasant, but a man 

Ee a ah se conn uasuceerns Eads avonsiran eve Gnttena Gere cd nae ei 


T. E. CLOUD—FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence ; is @ merchant)...... 2.22.20 eee cn weee vee eae 
Knows Warren R. Marshall; his credit is not good; has long been owing wit- 
et tee ce task iy asda dslas cae catia tea etdas fiweaedateck kaatemae 
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Page. 
Personal troubles between Marshall and Smart; Marshall says he was fired on 499 
Evidence that no firing took place; politics had nothing to do with the matter 499-500 
No intimidation except by colored republicans on democratic negroes........ 500 

B. W. EDWARDS—DARLINGTON COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence; is a lawyer and a democrat)... ...-.....-.0- 500 
Took an active part in the campaign; democrats had a peace policy ......... 501 
Had a democratic club in every town; knows Whittemore; heard him speak.. 501 


He told the blacks that they would be made paupers and remanded to slavery 502 
Whittemore also advised the negroes to come prepared to take care of them- 


BEINGS ws es cbes ce cotc hance pb ctnes on hed Suc ccelce set enn tae nen eee 502 
Had information that there was going to be trouble in Timmonsville......... 503 
Witness and others rode down without invitation from any one..:.......-... 504 
Saw negroes loading a wagon with arms; saw them armed ..............-.-- 504 
Saw but thirty to fifty guns in the hands of white men; only fifty mounted 

men went to the speaking < is. csc cewwie ties tee sec ess ciewuessupes tense os ss 505 
There may have been fifteen hundred democrats in town; not true that five 

Twindred rode to the MeehinNP. «- 0, .< e062. 00 cece coc er~ snus aeeeleeeee nea eaeee 505 
One hundred colored republicans drawn up with arms in their hands ........ 505-506 
Gordon (republican) said, ‘‘ We would have cleaned them out” ......... ote 506 
Intimidation of colored: democrats by women... 2.2.2. seee. wees cece we cess 507 
Never threatened to discharge republican voters ; never heard the threat made 507 
Simply proposed not to rent their lands to republicans .......-...-.--.-..--- 508 
Republicans stored arms near the polls; democrats would have been danger 

ATABYIMOO 26052 oe caso cote se tid sec c ae tek ower es sot Ue Wire One ae ner eee aie eee en 508 
Has seen more shooting by republicans than by democrats..........-.2 <---0- 508-509 
General turbulent conduct of colored republicans ; knows of repeating at the 

MOIS... st Retails os he ess oo aes Sadie tin Boe ele ae enn 509-511 


D. F, BERRY—MARION COUNTY. 


Personal record, (age, residence; is sheriff and a democrat)...........- Eandepiions 512 
Was never in jail for theft; was in jail for assault and battery.........-..... 512 
From information he had, went to Simon Crawford’s house to tell him what 

HOMAGA NEAT... oe owen seem ce csc ce es wool ns 456 heb whaisteeleeina saan te 512 
Crawford said the tales were false, and explained the object of the club..... e 912-513 
Shook hands with Crawford, and parted friends, as witness thought.......... 513 
On following Sunday there was a great excitement in town among the whites 513 
Crawford comes into town with a body-guard; they were not armed......... 513 
Peace-warrants issued for Crawford; goes with posse to arrest him.........- 514 
Is fired upon; one of the posse wounded in the shoulder ......-......-.....-- 514 
A colored boy brought out of a barn; he attempts to escape; witness fires and 

MOUNdS him sossc5 coo. etek ee ieee. cee dete a eae ee 515 
The posse again fired on and acolored prisoner mortally wounded............ 515 
Did not find Crawford; arrested him afterward near Marion..............- oa 515 
Crawford’s reputation is bad; he isa violent fellow... ....s.!sceaeisa setae 516 
Don’t know of any store- house or wine- -house; the posse did not touch any- 

GHANG 6. erccre a e's oe'e's owe e'e'e” So's es cop ein sie nln ss» » 0's 5 U's i> mle ota 516 
Witness and Campbell were arrested and bound over to appear in United 

BUALOS COUTE 0. eae tn cee cee Dalene bebe sewiees oo tlaa ceo ob ea Smtmnna aS 516-517 
Gin and mill-houses burned since the trouble; Isaac Butler, colored democrat, 

WAS DERLON 2 oe: carere 5 PSI web ee cas ee pamnele e® odale'nley «bee onleennennannn 517-518 
Thinks he was justifiable in shooting the boy when he resisted by trying torun 

VAY sateen ite 'n'o's'e'n wn'n's c-e'e w's'c'n cue be outew ey bu ue oe-e'u oc u/s e er eee - 518-519 


Had no warrant for the boy; cannot recollect how many men went with him.. 519-520 
Captain Evans was captain of a rifle-club; most of the men were members... 520-521 
Names of men who were present; thinks he asked Evans to go with him...-.. 521-522 
Was not recognized as a democrat when elected... 2... 22... ceccee cons connec Ds, 523 


JOHN FREYER—AIKEN COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, was corporal in the company)...... -----. --00 20s 523 
Was in Hamburgh July 8; names of whites he saw there...-...------------ ‘ 524 
Every white man he saw was well armed; went into armory for protection... 524 
Late 1 evening the answer came, “ The general says we must give up our 

ME Te wikia dain Ride ww dein Slo dois eink wc pen evlde dws lela Sclale ‘eel b pieg a ° 
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Not all in the armory had arms; many had left their guns at home 
Adams hears the order to bring the cannon; gets his men ont................ 
Attaway became alarmed ; took part of the men, who broke and hid among 

MEGS woe o eos cane didatedeled ncceieasisntivse cece piccensences 
Went into Schiller’s printing-office ; is captured there; threats of the whites. 
Is taken to the dead ring; names of men in it; Attaway threatened 
Getzen, Tom Butler, and others, take Attaway out and shoot him...... 2.2... 
Dave Phillips, Hamp Stevens, and Minyard are killed; Curry escapes; is fired 

IER 6 56 ago cco a ccc ctce nc wc ce sa ae pennck oc seccce conucd 
“What better fun do you want than that, by God!” ‘“ Let’s shoot after them 

I ino SS ag ca rie wa vo ee a pedene tannse cocesebacsas bocce 
All of the prisoners made to get on their knees and swear not to bear witness.. 
The prisoners run and are fired on ; Willis Hammond wounded 
Men were all out of the armory when the cannon came.....................-- 
The first shot was fired from the abutment of the bridge 


eoewrwee seeaseee 


MEYER WELDEN—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


MP PGEOTUs (LOGID ONCE, ATC, ACC.) coi ne So ec we icac ca cn eK sen secd seccass 
Was at Edgefield, box No. 1, ‘election- -day ; the polls crowded by whites 
Went to box No. 2, could not vote there; came back to box No. 1............- 
General Butler had placed red-shirts around the polls; his threats 
Went back to box No. 2, could not vote; went home...............--22. eee. 
Did not vote at box No. 1 because “ Mr. Scott Shepherd drawed his pistol ”.. 


DOCK MARTIN—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Bp POMINONCG, WE: ) . 5.8. 65s cn oan ce nee le eve espn wecdisdoe cet 


Was supervisor at Red Hill precinct; found the box surrounded by democrats. 
Was told that he would be mobbed; democrats clustered around, and witness 

OR ee RG im on eos a bowie oo soc basene sane cucisacman acecuy 
Left for fear; knew his life was in danger ; about one hundred armed men 

around A a al 
Came to Edgefield ; was once stopped by General Butler; finally voted at box 
eRe a ceiiles fron Wad ceficid; ‘a nutter came-with kim)... 
Was offered $3,000 to carry the township for the POMOCLAUS 4.2. oes ee ee ate 


WILLIS ADAMS—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


MOE OGE AUTOBICON CE, SLC1) 400 os 0. cece coc lwcc ccd s houses iocdcccscuces 
Was at Edgefield, box No. 2, (the school-house,) election-day................ 
Was struck over the head by a club, (showing phd tocar) oC y AES See eee 
Saw others who had been struck; witness voted after he was struck........- 


GEORGE GILES—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, is a carpenter and a colored democrat)...... 
Voted at Laurens Court-House of his own free will; it was a quiet election... 
Belongs to a democratic club ; does not know that any colored democrat was 

PN TMCRN Pagers seu tL BLUES. LY I et aes wee tec desecce oseee 
Democrats furnish him with all of the work he has................--....... 


D. B. COTTON—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


DET EREOT, (D0, TORIGCNCE, GEC.) on nace oo wovcce cer ces teccnn wceseete ceue 
Was clerk of the board of managers at Edgefield, box No. 1.........-....-.-- 
The box was to be placed under the arch; Glover, democratic manager, car- 

OGD Wat ain S a lacd let tae ale og dg 6 vas wip voids maps eleinn ste Hava cin Uva citete 
The aero et commenced voting first; they also obstructed the way to the 

Ne ee i es cons chee pone sere nn hxpen lau natas oA eaaen 
Four or five hundred voters came from box No. 2; they are turned back...... 
Could easily see out from where he was seated... 2... 2. cee weccne sence cones 


W. H. GILCHRIST—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, ave, dC.) ..... 0 o' ncanes pesnce coccinnesse iabias @ 
Was manager of election at Liberty Hill precinct .... ...+ tke aha cintedocaoee 
Democrats voted two tickets at a time; a Georgian voted...... 6S Hb even eeee 
Knows of men who have been turned off their places since election ......--.- 
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ARCHY WELDON—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


Page. 
Mersonal record, (residende, &0.) Joc. onc co cens wee ceescwnesee eee 539 
Went to Edgefield, box No. 1; could not vote; went to box No. 2............ 540 
John Swearingen would not let him vote; went back toward box No. 2...... 540 
Was turned back there, and again returned to box No. 2.....-...--...-.---- 540 
Was again threatened by Swearingen; left the polls; was assaulted......... 540 
Was warned to leave the township or be murdered...... 1.2... .220 eee-eeceee . §40 
Is one of five negroes who own 250 acres of land ...... 2.222... 22. cee eseenee 541 
Has been a member of the legislature, and again a candidate ; was beaten.. - 541 
Only nine republicans voted at Collier’s ; about one hundred and forty negroes 
follow the democratic party: 6.206) bcos pools lols e este eben 542 
LAWRENCE CAIN—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal-recora, (residence,.age, 6.) 1... es. 2. 2c owe wie oem a ele eee eee aie 542 
Was chairman of the republican county committee........---..----..------- 542 
History of the Edgefield meeting which was broken up............---..----- 542-543 
General Butler said that he could take twenty of his men and whip every 
MIOVEY GETS Woes nee ec nsas wecnen ee schs cece ct uces bee ah pas enE nae 544 
Democrats demand tbat their speaker shall address a republican convention. . 544 
The convention is adjourned ;. the speech was made ; witness replied......... 544 
General Gary demanded half of the election-managers « kwle Jah Ae Rien’ eis SE 544 
Dare not send managers out from the court-house as formerly ........-....-.. 545 
Parties whipped; threats of extermination; witness dare not canvass the 
UTI ge aw doce ca.cecs cpeg cscs soe nae pan40s) one bis o/ sere ieee tunee alate een 545 
Received threatening letters ; submits them to the committee............-.-. 545 
Thought that if they treated Governor Chamberlain as they did it was not 
Pvi8e LO CANVASS: the COUMLY.. . ones c2o0 ve nckvlc oun poce ah ane ope eee 546 
General Butler’s threats to witness; names of men who heard them.......-.. 546-547 
Riotous conduct of rifle-clubs at a republican meeting .... ......e00. +--+. --es 547 
Crowd in town the night before election ; witness’s house was stoned... ..-- 547 
Voters reported that they could vote at either box No. 1 or box No. 2........- 547-548 
Major Kellogg sent to box No. 2; witness voted there...--...--.. 22. eeecee 548 
How voters were delayed and others allowed to vote...... 2.2. e220 eee oe cceee 548 
Hears that they are through voting at box No.1, and sends some 400 voters 
MUIGIO bowie coy ewe owns seen ccc eee ce sommes bee on aie Cerne 549 
These voters are turned back by horsemen deployed across the street. -........ 549 
Witness goes to General Brannan to get assistance; is followed by General 
BSALIOE Goce ce conn toca s ca oees os od pune nae oh s0 aie go oe eee 549 
General Butler states that witness is the cause of all their troubles .......-.- 549 
He also said that the whites had given up box No. 2 and had a right to box f 
ORIN OU fe pp occ Dacs ies oe a>. am.o o\njo nn la mvs vent ale aa sie kpals aren ee PR 54 
General Brannan said a way must be cleared to the polls : 0. Sat eset aeeee 549 
The republicans could not vote after all; many went to box No. 2...........-- 549-550 
Witness was cursed and threatened by General Butler and others i. ieweeeoee 550 
Thinks that at least 700 or 800 failed to vote at all... .... 12-22. 22 eo ee wanes 550 
Is contesting General Gary’s seat in State senate; found that 900 men did not 
BUG cg on sev ane = cba ee bo cmiemecinues +s cle Serie ale Oc e ose iyi peters seen 550 
House twice stoned in one night; wife, lately confined, was much alarmed... 550-551 
More disturbance on W ednesday ‘than on election- AY... donne igpeineeene eats 551 
Republican commissioners dare not come in to receive the boxes......... stein 551 
Witness advised them to come; Jones at last came........--....--- sauebeaee 551 
The vote was canvassed Friday; many strangers were in town: 24. eee 552 
The reputations of Graham, Williams, Bowen, i) ones, and Henderson are good. 552 
Was not allowed to take a deep interest in the last election :3.ncaeeeeeeeeee 553 
Democrats complain of the last census; democrats took census 16 of the 21 
TOW DSDIPS ps4 & oie ame Soin a wae ya's «ani se'een nisin eo din.s = 5-0 bs 5 eels 553 
The men were competent; cross-examined in relation to aftidavits of men who 
MISMO by OLO 22255. inu die oom «nein nin bin tie Reem binie’s sini bie es eee Jneeet done 554-556 
MRS. DORA DENNIS—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, &C.) ..<6.scmse cewe iccsds cessed sadccu tea ee aaa einen 
About thirty or forty came there, all white men ; they called for my husband. 557 
They told him to come out in the yard; when there they said they would kill 
PD Boece. sane ve vane anewiee vib dismiss pai’ os’ ot 5 «m5 bea hte 557 
“Every man to his place;” and they shot him down right at the door... wes 557 
John Kellett is the man who called him out and talked to him...-....- naane 557 
Names of white men present ;- Dennis lived from Sunday until Tuesday....-.. 558 


Dennis was shot because he was supposed to know something of Garlington, 
a negro char ged With TODDOLY wesc ewie se ee walew eee ponies odin detain 559 
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HARRISON HUNTER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Page. 

mersonal record, (residence, age, &.). ... 22. cco eet ee woe cceeccede coved. 559 

Was deputy marshal at Hampton’s box on election-day..................-.-. 559 
Democrats said that if blacks voted republican ticket they couldn’t get a home 

MRM EONS C SC eo se ection codec edd dbuade coco ecle be ee sue! I 559 

Threatened to shoot witness that day; a big vote on the white men’s side.... 559-560 

Heard colored men saying they could not vote...........-.22. wees eee eee 560 

PRINCE CHOICE—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Emre mOUOra et TesIdONCe, AVE; M&C.)..o66. vad ons cee wee cave secccecsceccee 560 

Was visited by white men the night before election ; they wanted my arms.. 561 
ey taken out and sat on a stump; asked me who I was going to vote for, 

Gr ciahs otras ate Peet SH wid A Se we Saas ews Chaco Sev oss tdeseeesdstdcatiduse 561 
Told them I was not going to vote at all; they said, “Go on back”’........-. 561 
They had pistols, which they presented at me....-. 0... .- cece cece ee cece wee 561 

JAMES SAXTON—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, age; is a farmer and a democrat).............--. 562 
Voted at Clinton; saw no arms and no violence; heard no threats..........-.- 562 
Is a class-leader and exhorter ; church-members would not listen to him..-.-- 562 
Was cursed, and his life threatened, by republicans.............-.. 0222-2200. 562 
Thinks four hundred colored men voted the democratic ticket at Clinton...- 563 
Has not been in his church in three months, just to keep from fusses........ 563 
Lou Davis said it was funny to hear a democrat pray ...-....22..-2ce-eeee- 563 
Thinks five thousand whites voted at Clinton.........20....0200 022 eee oeee 564 
Never saw a fairer election; about five hundred colored democratic votes were 

MC PPr PURO OR eee roese Pes ls fl. ue ee Sele eC Cee 564 
Thinks about two hundred colored republican votes were cast.......--.----- 564 
Is a democrat because “they are my help” ...225 20... .c23 cone ceccce cece cccees 564 

HENRY GARLINGTON—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Peer TaT We, TOSIQCTICO OCC. ) 2505. Lose ek. bec ece ees coccce socdesvece 565 
House visited Saturday night before election by about thirty men armed with 

IE lt rod Fi 5a sds ods ses yoke Bas wa ccbe cocce'e nccscs wees 565 
Witness hid; they told his wife that if he voted they would kill him........ 565-566 
The whites rode very often; they visited Turner Hammond .........-..-.--. 566 
Voted at Laurens; dare not come back until a day or two after election...... 566 

A. C. HASKELL RECALLED—THE STATE. 

Did nov make a speech on the 16th of August......- 2.222. 220. cocee cece cee 567 
The proposed joint discussion fell through, because General Hampton could 

not depart from his engagements ...-.. ttc bd Uh eicss So'sd Ves nae aoe 567 


Furnishes statistics of elections and census to rebut testimony of R. B. Elliott 568-576 
Adds copy of resolutions of democratic State convention, of March 15, 1876.. 576-577 


HENRY E. HAYNE—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Sememenreourd, (ia secretary Of State, &C.).. 222. ~ ences cow cce ceee cect secces 577, 585 
Was at Edgefield Court-Housein September; the rifle-clubs ride around Cain’s 
Salieri ie Se rrr a TES Petra ee hie 578 
Rifle-clubs take possession of the speakers’ stand; Butler and Gary open the 
fe Oe Aes oan Wekin anin @ accs ones mewaleuccicee's oa'tee sein tdeddean’ 578 
Butler’s and Gary’s insults to Governor Chamberlain.............--2-+---0+- 578-579 
Armed white men board the railroad train searching for Governor Chamber- 
te i ae nas on aden teeens se ecnbncie wapawes® pam 579 
Their insults to passengers, and threatening language.......-..------------- 579 
First, second, third, eighth, and twelfth Butler cavalry ...........----..- o-- 580 
Butler and Gary rode at the head of 1,600 cavalry at second Edgefield meeting 580 
Had to stop the meeting until they rode around and away.......--..--.---- 580 
Democrats always called a meeting at the same place and time republicans ay 
RE Pas Fed UU E Tee Ua hele tee co ok wadeb sat a'ank s ded e0ds.cccnet veucete 
How republican speakers were interrupted ; ‘“‘ You know you lie!” &c..-.... : 581 
A man attempted to shoot a republican speaker at Blackville ..........----- 581 
United States troops were sent down and quiet was restored.......------.--- 581 


When republicans were largely in majority rifle-clubs did not appear........ 581 
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Page. 
The sher:ff led the rifle-clubs at Marion; republicans refuse a joint meeting.. 581-582 
Republicans went to another place to hold their meeting.................... 582 
Democrats follow under the lead of. the sheriff and break up the meeting.... 582 
Railway trains boarded by armed men and gentlemen insulted in presence of 

PULIOS oa Sek hea bapena gs ts ib Sich ec. ksadnd bes dee 85458 eo eee 583-584 
A railway company discharges a man who had been twenty-nine years in 

their employ because he voted republican ticket... -....: 2.25 se2cee eeeeee +584 
Numbers of men have been discharged for a similar reason...........--.-.-- 584 
Resolutions to similar effect were published in State, county, and city papers. 584-585 
Jt; was termed “* preferénce not proscription” .. 1... .2..6000ds ecenee weceae ees 585 
Would never have got away from Edgefield alive but for General Butler... - 586 
General Butler said: ‘‘ We propose to go on election-day and run right over 

GUL Sosicie sae enue bee ins Mow th ce bd 655505 Sts ohh - So 5s babes eee 586 
General Ferguson, advocating the Mississippi plan, said, ‘‘ Take charge of the 

BRACQOVE 4 oc soba aty dp wing Siti & ele ialt Sin lainis 4c. 0 moan Rie ance Ra _ 586 
General Gary’s insulting language toward President Grant..-.......-...--.. 586 
The parading of uniformed and armed men in superior numbers is intimida- 

LOD OL GHEWOTK SOT nw odciene sos mans dgimean scaens bess oom bee ee 087 
Why the joint discussion failed ; democrats wanted to name all of the appoint- 

BONUS oe os cc cn cee swe wos eecs cond Done vacmeuuine § Spain sone ern 587-588 
Cross-examination on the subject of carrying arms at meetings...........--. 588 
When witness spoke he spoke with a pistol in his pocket and his hand onit.. , 588 
Cross-examination on the subject of loyalty..--.....2-. .. cee eeeeee eee eee ee 589 
General Ferguson explains the Mississippi plan at length,in the presence of 

iyeneral Hampton, August 16, 1876.02. 0.2 <..: .s-c02 2 logue seuss eae eeee 590 
General Hampton did not protest against it; it was a democratic ratification 

ENGOVING Fete Pils ais eo etic do tid ae So cael San 26555 wos 5 ee eee eee 590-591 
Why the republicans refrained from coJlisions with the democrats.........-.-. oor 
Why republicans avoided joint discussion; Butler said ‘‘ Keep quiet;” Gary 

BAI PFO ON re vas ste a kid ee ccm ce tac bey ben oe a eer eee nee 591 
A white man had a Winchester rifle pointed at Governor Chamberlain’s back 

bares times ells. Vole eee. seas a dake pesado Oil pe eset eee 591 
Cross-examination on democratic desire to avoid collisions............---... 592-593 

LEROY F. YOUMANS, (RECALLED.) 

The general reputation of Judge Cooke is good...--..2.5-- 12-02. coon ee eee eee 594 
Has never lived in the same town with him..-. 2.2.2.2 25 20. 2s ce cee saecee 595 
J. G. BLUE—MARION COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence; is a lawyer and a democrat)............... 595 
Was a candidate for legislature ; no intimidation in the canvass.....-....--. 595 
About 400 negroes voted the democratic ticket ....-......-.....-5.-.---.---. 595 

Never used threats or violence to colored men; does not know that any one 

ML Gace bo S ae occ c lee c hae eetcas sepetemes Dh iee hue 5 opts s oa.5 mon een 596 
The grand. effort in our State was for Hampton... -... 2.25.0. 2 oe enc ccees 596 
Crawford’s reputation is bad; saw him come into town with an armed band.. 596 
Saw a young man with the sheriff who had been shot through the shoulder... 597 
Hayne said the negroes were better armed than the whites.................. 598 
He did not want to have any difficulty ; said Crawford had gone.......-..-.. 598 
Has seen Berry drunk frequently since he was sheriff.... 2... 2... .-.--...---- 598 
Cannot tell who he has heard speak of Crawford’s reputation..........-...-. 599 

WILLIAM G. HINNENT—FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal ‘record, (age, residence, Kc.) .. 5-2-2225 hes oon os eee ee 599 
A large number of negroes marched up, armed with ax-helves and sticks..... 599 
A radical negro threatened to kill a democratic negro; locked the latter up to 

BAVOIM 2022222. coo os oe SS Beek oo baw Soe oe'sc bega cot as ele 600 
Women made their husbands vote the radical ticket............---..------- 600 
Mrs. Marshall died of disease; Marshall was never proscribed; he is a bank- 

Mier’ 6462123556 5523, 0h eee fee ead EEN Epa cia se ue aes ame eis ee 600-601 
Was lieutenant of a rifle-club; sent for forty breech-loading Enfield rifles.-... 601 
Formed the club after hearing of the riots in Charleston........-...----.---- 601-602 

WILLIAM NELSON—AIKEN COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, &C.).. . .2.. seen coos ae ce pene coc ons oocn ae OUROUE 
Was constable in Hamburgh ; was at Rivers’s office the day of the trial..-. .. 602-603 


General Butler orders witness to go for Rivers; he refuses to go.....-.-.-.--- 603 
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Page 

Butler’s threatening and profane language; Robert Butler, Chaffee, Getzen, 

and Tom Butler draw guns and pistols « on LOAD ET TR ol hg MALLS 1 603 
Rivers opens court ; witness calls Dock Adams and others; they do not come. 603 
In an hour saw the armed white men assemble in the streets...-....---. +... 603 
Names of armed white men who were present.-............----2--2--ececcce- 604 
Witness told Rivers he was going to leave; went to the drill-room for protec- 

EER oo 5 2 Sass vse cae cdacos dpe ses tapas} cececececcdecnes 604 
Went on top of the drill-room; saw the first shot fired; it was from the river 

ca ren os ks sae etass cegees ccs cebenseeanssmnce censasance 604 
Fifteen or twenty shots was fired before return was made ...............---. 604 
Dock Adams said they had gone for a cannon; escaped with Parks .......... 604 
Jumped over into Davis’s yard; Robert Butler said, ‘‘ There goes a God damn 

ae! of wicca) S'e'ee «sp a a's p= kon v= do eleloea'sidne dad eehe cnee 604 
Parks was killed in Davis’s yard; ‘‘God damn him, I got him” .............. 604 
Witness escapes; John Parker shot through the back, but not killed......... 604-605 
Saw six bodies next day; recognized Butler by his voice............-......-. 605 
The moon shone bright as day; would have liked it dark. ...............-.. 605 
Had no gun on the roof; had his pistol; men up there did not belong to the 

COMPANY «- 0002 ove res verses 22 -oc sees scenes este ee seen ee cee cee ceces b aaei 605 
Dock Adams’s reputation SMM PEO og Sinica, a's wp nas ah ola Wala actaee “ 606 
He is a number one mechanic ; worked when he could get work ...........-. 607 

ANDREW J. GRIFFIN—AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence, &C.).....-. +222 --- + eee ees cece ne eens cee eee 607 
Was in Hamburgh July 8; house is on Scholt’s Hill..---...----..-------+--- 608 
Saw so many men going into town, went down to see what was the matter... 608 
Saw armed men before Rivers’s office ; names some of them.........-.. sogeee 608 
Going from Rivers’s office saw a large body Of mounted men.” -- 0.8 aaa 608 
‘‘ Sam, we are going to make it God damned hot here in Hamburgh to-day”... 608 
Tries to go home; finds roads picketed; turns back; hears a shot fired ...--. 608-609 . 
Stays in Spencer’s all night; men went into Spencer’s house and demanded 

indigo in canoe covices enon conate ssigeccccds tocscces sees 609 
Harrison Butler’s threats two weeks before the massacre .......-....---.---- 609 
Went to the drill-room because it was the safest place.....................-. 610 
Since the massacre, whites say Dock Adams is a mighty bad man.......-.... 610 
Never heard colored people say anything disrespectful of him ............-.. 610 
Never heard the whites say anything about him before the massacre....-.-... 610-611 

FRANK ROBINSON—AIKEN COUNTY. 

Personal record, (residence, age, &C.)...-. -- +--+ eee ences eee eee e ee teense 611 
Was a corporal in the Hamburgh Company; had been a member three months 611 
Saw the Butlers, armed, come in and go to Rivers’s office.. ...-....-.....---. 611 
Saw the whites assemble i in the town; went to the drill-room for safety...... 611 
Witness worked in a store; whites came in to buoy.ammunition ...0.< =s4e-a4s 612 
Saw the first shot fired ; it was from the abutment of the bridge ............ 612 
Left the armory with the rest; is at last taken prisoner and carried to General 

ne Gt aha Sing nadie eau see vede 14ssers@nses Lpadipnale 612 
Is sent under guard by Butler to identify body ; it was Jim Cook’s....-....... 612-613 
Is taken back to Butler; ‘‘ Don’t kill him, but take him over there and keep 

Ce eM ns aac gp ooo anc. ca dieannahars <-< oes «sede eee 613 
Ten or fifteen men on the roof; four or five fired; don’t know who fired..!... 613 
Of the thirty-eight in the drill-room, six were men; the rest were boys, like 

a, Shiip dies Cle TMi hi eran soo oes a4 duimcctrA cee hav caries ana aee 614 

® 
SPENCER HARRIS—AIKEN COUNTY. 

DE TOOOINI, (TOSICONCE, AGE, G5C;).'. Sees sl sc rrecsuncces tances sheer 614 
Came into Hamburgh at 6 p. m.; saw a multitude of armed men...........-. 614 
Saw the Butlers and Getzen; went to the drill-room for safety .............. 615 
The first shot fired was from the abutment of the bridge .............---..-..- 615 
The whites fired for half an hour before the fire was returned ............... 615 
Escaped from the drill-room and hid under his house........---...2-...2---- 615 
Is searched for and found; taken to the dead ring ...............222-----0ee 615 


“We have got orders now from General Butler; the first man we take is 
INE. WIPNG SES Getic’ EAE SD Sar DPS ot sb nln 0 02 VESa ea uncce'dp pees pare apweltacerie 616 
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Attaway was killed; Phillips taken out and killed; witnessis saved by a white Sy 
PPRIETS | ba enn vs c'n'u!nin tin p'g'b ssh > winto'w Lib yao oa pee Rie biate b= <a) ial a oon 
Reputation of Adams, Moore, Picksley, and Schiller ....-..----..---.-----+--- 616-618 
Thinks there were about thirty guns in the’ building .........cieedssauenewee 618 
Witness had a shot-gun; did not fire-it that night ........--....-2.. ..2.-..- 619 
J. C. CANNON—EDGEFIELD COUN 
Personal record, (residence; &Ci)i.sailocce sesh os jas SF aes eee ee eee 619 
Was deputy marshal ; tells how the election was conducted at Shaw’s........ 620 
Morgan threatens witness; has been turned off of his place since election.... 621 
Dr. Hudson threatened his life before election ....-. -.cc2++cecceeceecce coceee 621 
Cannot get a home anywhere; white men voted without being sworn ....--.- 621-623 
JOHN MARTINBOROUGH—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
morsonal record; »(residence, de.) 10s Sa. Ce a eee en 623 
Was manager at box No. 2, Edgefield ; polls to be held at the school-house. - 623 
Democratic manager attempted to take the box; drew a pistol and abused 
WURGIIGHS otc an pian we les op omnis ale cin’ e's + we s'e 4c baa wels dab kia 623 
Three hundred whites march to the polls and camp the night before election. 624 
Threatening and abusive conduct of the whites; they vote first and then stop 
taewray tO tbe polis 2 ee ee ei pene na eye ee sae 624-625 
How repeating was done; thinks 175 white men repeated-..-.......---....- 625 
Witness is repeatedly threatened ; saw white men obstruct the polls and beat 
MIDUOTS oosew yn scan civcce ges ns tak onic ov sm pte Joes cep ont ee eee 625-626 
Old men of eighty were asked if they were twenty-one, or “‘ Damn you, you 
Have voted before” .. - ose dé ce wa ns yn oo w'e/> vinnie Sie ne 626 
Regular tickets were taken from voters who could not read and bogus ones 
LVN INSECAM 552. wc iwc eee eee e wc w wine oad. ne mae dm gis ok On elaine 626 
Thinks nine hundred colored men did not vote.....- 22. foe. woos won sen nee nee 626 
After election there were many men drunk, cursing and abusing and firing 
PULIS cileaw stews blew ny veh ns eg ste obs va2s 055.4 et 5 5 6 feline kee cee 626 
Witness is offered money to throw out radical votes.............---.-------- 627 
The treatment of the blacks since the election.............--------2------ 627 
Cross-examined as to the rate of voting per minute ................---.----- ~ 627-629 
Saw whites change coats and hats and then TEPCAt—-. -e.0 ane ageler Peer oe Ms 629 
Names of repeaters witness objected to repeating, but they just. voted ...... 629-630 
PARIS SIMPKINS—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (age, residence, &c.). ....2... 0226.4 ..00 00 Oe 631 
Intended to canvass the county; would have done so if it had been safe....- 631 
Gives a history of the Edgefield meeting, at which Gary and Butler abused 
Movernor-Chamberlain: .. i. 5D A eee coe wo docs os Cees «= cess a eee 632-633 
Twelve to fifteen hundred mounted democrats were present at that meeting... 633 
There was a quiet meeting at the court-house after the soldiers came. ...--..-- 633 
History of that meeting ; “rifle-clubs attend a republican convention ; the men 
RV OTR (ATMO. fon oc 5s eR Re LIS R a ee ote eon bw ios ine a 633-635 
The rifle-clubs gathered in Edgefield the night before the election........... 635 
Both polls are obstructed by mounted men; saw men who had been beaten... 635 
Did not vote; reputation of Dunlap, Graham, Williams, Judge Bowie, Jones, 
nd. Harvidvecdssavecdeuvevsss.csssaeeestaucvesasaacues ooks ann 636-637 
ELISHA B. HARRIS—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, county commissioner) ...+..--.+0ee eae 637 
Lived midway between the two polls; saw men who had been beaten...... 637-638 
Horsemen obstruct the polls; republicans prevented from voting at either box. 638 
“Damned niggers can’t vote here ; this box is for the white men” ............ — 688° 
Riotous conduct of rifle-clubs during the night before election........... --- 638-639- 
The same thing kept up through the BY). dewes cone sicnsce sas oes melee 639 
There were armed men in town the day the returns were canvassed.......... 639 
The character of Jones, Judge Bowie, Williams, Graham, and others........ 640-641 


HAMPTON FLETCHER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


Personal record, (residence, age, is a blacksmith and a democrat)......-.-..- 641 
Joined a democratic club, and voted that ticket ; no one compelled him...... 641-642 
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Had always been a radical; went out to mass-meetings ............-22.2008- 642 
Saw no intimidation ; both ‘parties WOLGr SOREC Ott ce teat ce ass occ hod cnecacm auc 642 
Saw both white and black companies in the roads...... Erste teanst Cae deceres 643 
Saw both whites and blacks around ; neither ever drew a pistol......-......- 643 
STEPHEN NESBITT—LAURENS COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, age, is a farmer and a democrat) .....-.-....--- 644 
Belongs to a democratic club; voted their ticket ; Sambo Burt called him vile 
ee ee a RP Be a eyes yee wah dab ene 644-645 
Thinks 400 or 500 colored democrats voted at Clinton..... alse cs dcvanweeetee= 645 
They have threatened to turn witness out of church .............2-22-.0eee. 645 
Is a democrat because the men who have land are democrats..........-...-- 645 
Is abused at church; have begun to speak to him...........-. 2.2.0.2. sees: 646 
JOHN B. HUBBARD—RICHLAND COUNTY. 
Personal record, (residence, &c.; is a special United States detective)....... 646 
Went to Hamburgh and to Ellenton officially...............---. --20---- eee 647 
Saw rifle-clubs and armed men all over the State... .......-....---.....---4-- 647 
Was at Laurens on election-day ; democrats commenced arresting negroes for 
ie one Ee is cian nc oon cane eens wees owe Seciesieeuee wade 648 
Great numbers of negroes left in conséquence ; threats by the red-shirt men.. 648 
In every township there is a rifle-club thoroughly organized and equipped... 648 
Troops were there, and the election was very quiet..........-....--....----- 649 
W. P. OWENS—LAURENS COUNTY. 
EE PMRITOIIOO CGE) cnicin oc one 0 opie one serena, ieee n0leme ead Se de amcide 649 
Was county chairman and commissioner of election..............-.----.---- 649-650 
Did not canvass the county because it was not safe............-..-.--.------ 650 
Was with United States soldiers election-day ; was escorted to the polls by 
eee en cae cuiv.c cap rocdncces ineciwaductdegese snes 650 
Did not canvass the returns; it was not safe to stay ..-... ..0.---2 eee ene wee 650 
Went to Columbia after election under protection of a guard........-.....-.- - 650-651 
JAMES KENNEDY RECALLED. 

Examined in relation to papers of Dock Adams’s Company.--.......-.-----+- 651 
Explain how commissions are issued, and also arms and ammunition......-.. 651-653 
ELLIS THOMPSON—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Pereoual record, (residence ; 18 4 trial-justice) .-- 2.2... none ccc cccisecnce 654 
Heard of no intimidation ; saw no red-shirts; saw no violence .....--....... 654 
J. A. BARKSDALE—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence ; is a physician and a democrat). ..-....----. 654 

Was manager of election at Laurens oo House; could see what occurred 
ER ee a dada teeters es os ns wn de vowisieg sete owe sect weegie ce 655 
No intimidation or obstruction at the polls ; d all: vopoches tee My UL vagina oem 655 
Every man on witness’s place voted republican ticket; told them to vote as 
ad dad's sagas kat sieutes ts aos) laced ackian «deans es abacee 655 
Witness explains the great i increase in the democratic majority ; many negroes 
re Meter ot, re heen ance 'sccsvesbae bivedclncsuse Séunineg eae 656-657 
The reputation of Hunter and Franks is bad; heard Holmes speak of Hun- 
Ste COS, DUL DO OLDETEsaeess cone cde m can gecccce ecdcccs sccces 657-658 
PRINCE GLEN—LAURENS COUNTY. 
MIE 1 TCRICCTOO, AITO. GUO, enna none onc sanenescescces cece seusesionen 658 
Heard democrats say, “If you vote the republican ticket you will be turned 
ir eM So ee Se, ot abn dains Gua cee s qos emaimee sen 658-659 


Republican voters arrested on charge of being minors, and placed in jail. . 659 
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. Others on charge of voting twice; many went away without voting......... 659 

Red-shirt men surrounded the polis ; cursing and threatening 53g SLE aes 659 
A heap of the republicans was scared to go; witness’s brother was shot before : 

SLOOUMON, . «2.5 acest tases en cnsdlc Sade sack sé) dasie eb tng ame eee een 659-660 
The reputations of Rice, Dunlap, Stewart, Rutherford, and Hunter are all 

ROOK .ccwne caieneecdap ae aye hea sp po geles sm owih sie pau geniyi ns Pate 660-661 
Nothing against them until lately; brother was shot because he was a repub- 

TIGA wis name ose wcee cape tad Ses gene panda ecs p= algal anny anes 662-663 

PERRY MERREDITH—LAURENS COUNTY. 

Personal record, (age, residence, acc.) ..2 22,23. See ee ee 663 
A crowd of whites come to his father’s house in the night; they beat the door 

LOWE fo cc ce peewee seye scot tue ae eoes oc ccie cn wou were cen me omee ener ee 663-664 
Witness fired one shot at the men and escaped ; was fired on and twice wounded. 664 
Name of men who came to the house; had to leave the county afterward .... 664-665 
Knows men who have been turned off their land since election ....-....----. 665 
The reputations of Rice, Stewart, Dunlap, Rutherford, and Hunter are good.. 665-666 
No charges ever made against Miles Merredith or witness..... dana es oeeatae . 666 
Examined as to his statements to Dr. Cox after he was shot............-.... 667 
Had no such talk with Dr. Cox; told him he knew the men; did not name 

NANG, Ve cae win oiane | o.0.n cals low wines seca 6 oe wne «ogi a mew semi igme ha ne 667-668 

T. J. MACKEY—CHESTER COUNTY. 

®ersonal record, (age, residence, dc.) ...-<. 1+ <0s'ssenep eae eee eee 668 
Is judge of the ‘sixth judicial district ; grand jury reported in October that 

armed insurrections nowhere existed ..... Try rr er OA ete « 668-669 
‘The rights of a white man are as safe with a negro as with a white j TUIW cece 2 669 
Watched over his own counties; checked everything tending to violate public 

WIOBCG. oss anc cap eer vacsoe sccc ance so cede sued peau up amtn nae 669 
Only case of ejection came to his knowledge; a Hampton negro was ejeeted 

from ia Tepublican saloon ..S2.. 22s... <5 sass ae om on eee eee ---. 669-670 
Committee discusses the question of proper evidence........-...---- eee eee 670-671 
Saw Governor Chamberlain in a railway-car, September 19...........-..-.-. 671-672 
Told him of the riot; asked him to return to Columbia and take measures to 

TESLOTE PCACE. . 2 on Le sec ews cocbes dew coe on ve spaces male anise eee 672 
Governor Chamberlain answered that he thought he could do no good, and 

Continued his jOUrNCY » <0 'snwwienies bene cons mens osee shee ulema 672 
Governor Chamberlain was treated with gross rudeness and Cie at 

Hdgefield .. 2.2... 22-20 02 e ee cen ee eee cone cons cece cae e cone eens ee cees ee 
Witness gives his history and opinion of the Edgefield meeting............. . 673-674 
Governor Chamberlain was treated with respect at Lancaster, Chester, and 

BOCK SHU i... wes cowvivweslssticbeissceele sss 0n6 sm <n taians cnet 674-675 
Elliott’s attack on Chamberlain in convention; Chamberlain’s reply. ........ 675-676 
‘Chamberlain’s unfriendly feeling toward Elliott .... 1... --.. ..ece0 ---- eens 676-677 
Witness’s version of the affair with Deputy-Marshal Canton on election-day.. 677-679 
A. 8. Richardson “ is a notorious thief and jail-bird, a drunkard,”............ 679 
General Hampton’s policy in the canvass was peace; White’s ‘policy was to 

feed the negroes at barbecues, .. cao s- ner -- 2200 ones s500=5ie em een 679-680 
Not a case of arson in his district in five VOaTS ....0 =< se n2- 4a ee 681 
Has warned planters in his district not to discharge republicans............- 682 
Witness explains how, after advocating Hayes and Hampton, he voted for Til- 

den and - Hampton qi. 0. ise s0 sone vinpne race 0's» 0.95.98 asa alee nn 683-684 

GEORGE W. HOLLAND, (RECALLED.) 

The reputations of Graham, Williams, Judge Bowie, Jones,and Harris are 

Wadd she oes os ee 4 siwtpaie wa Asics emits Regine te om sm pelee nee ea ote 684 

TANDY GLOVER—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

Was at Edgefield, box No. 2, election-day ; “ got struck on the head,”......-. 634-685 


““ When I came to, the people told me John Swearingen did it,” ....<sasneneee 685 
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CALVIN HARPER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


é Page 
Personal record, (residence, age, &c.; is a colored democrat). ........2.22 snes 685 
Was at Laurens; voted the democratic ticket; had a pretty fair election..... 685 
No trouble at all; canvassed a portion of the county............--. esatedaes 685-686 
Saw no intimidation on either side; belonged to a democratic club.......... 686 
Thinks that 400 or 500 colored men voted the democratic ticket.............. 686 
JAMES W. RICE, (RECALLED.) 
Thinks he made two mistakes in giving names; corrects them............-- 687 
Witness’s money-accounts are all right ; is not adefaulter in any respect.... - 687 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


One volume allowed at a time, and obtained only by 
card; to be kept 14 days (or seven days in the case of fiction 
and juvenile books, published within one year,) without fine; 
not to be renewed; to be reclaimed by messenger after 21 
days, who will collect 20 cents, besides fine of 2 cents a day, 
including Sundays and holidays; not to be lent out of the 
borrower’s household, and not to be transferred; to be 
returned at this Hall. 

Borrowers finding this book mutilated or unwarrantably 
defaced, are expected to report it; and also any undue de- 


| lay in the delivery of books. 


*,*No claim can be established because of the failure of 
any notice, to or from the Library, through the mail. 
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